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SKCClfS YBBSB. 

As the rose, while it blows, 

Hidden canker weareth ,* 
Sigh shall ne'er whisper here. 

How this heart despaireth : 
What 's a tear T Mother dear ! 

His I 'U be, Oh Mother ! 
Tbongh I die, since on high 

I may love another. 

How I loTe another. 
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Few men who have ever been in the service of the 
UAited States have enjoyed a more enviable reputation 
than Stephen Watts Kearny, or have left behind them 
more admiring friends. The recent death of this ex- 
cellent soldier, and above all his distinguished services, 
covering a ppace of more than forty years, make his 
career at this time peculiarly an object of interest to 
the country. 

Stephen Watts Kearny was born in the year 1793, 
in the town of Newark, New Jers^ey, in a mansion yet 
the property of his family. Though not prone to admit 
that the adventitious circumstances of birth add any 
real dignity to individuals, either in America or else- 
i«rb«€, it may not be improper to state that the family 
connections of the decea^^ed general were of such a 
character as to have entitled him to a prominent social 
position any where, he being a relation of the well- 
known Lady Mary Watts, and a connection of the 
gallant and noble General Alexander (Lord Stirling) 
of the revdutionary army. The grandson of an emi- 
grant, who settled in New Jersey, Ixjfore the revolu- 
tion, the family of Gen. Kearny had always occupied 
a prominent position in society, and exerted much in- 
fluence in his native state. 

At the conmienccment of the war of 1811, young 
Kearny, thai about eighteen, w&s a student at Prince- 
ton College. Contrary, it is said, to the advice of his 
fnends, be obtained a commission from Mr. Madison, 
and reported for duty as a lieutenant in the 13th regi- 
ment of infantry, in which he was attached to the 
oompany of which the present very distingui>hed 
General John E. Wool was the captain. 

With two companies of his regiment he was pro- 
rent at the gallant affair of Queenstown, and with 
Cdontol, since Gren. Scott, was surrendered a prisoner 
of war. This was on the 13ih of October, 1812. In 
this affair the companies of the thirteenth had been 
long ofiposed to the greatly celebrated and highly dis- 
ciplined forty-ninth Bntieh infantry, a regiment which 
•1 



had stood the ordeal of the Peninsula War, and had 
won laurels from the best troops of France. The 
forty-ninth had occupied, with heavy reinforcements 
of Canadian militia, a battery on a commanding posi- 
tion. The cannonade and musketry from this point 
was so severe that every commissioned officer was in 
the first assault either killed or wounded, and Col. Van 
Rensellaer, who commanded, was carried from the 
field unable to stand. Before he left, however, he 
ordered every man who could move to storm the 
battery. Three more pfallant officers than xhwe who 
carried his order into execution probably never lived. 
They were Captain Wool, Lieutenant Kearny, and 
2nd Lieutenant T. B. Randolph, late of the Virginia 
regiment. By orders of Capt. Wool the two com- 
panies of the 13th, which originally had numl^ered but 
one hundred, all told, were extended and ordered to 
close upon the guns. This perilous manoeuvre was 
executed with brilliant success, the enemy were driven 
precipitately from his guns, which were the first 
! trophies to the United States of the war with Great 
1 Britain. This field was young Kearny's first arms, 
and was a brilliant promise of what was to be his 
future career. The battle was imp>ortant to the United 
States, though, as is well known. Col. Scott and his 
gallant command of regulars were forced to surrender. 
To the English it was most disastroa«. Major Gren. 
Sir L-aac Brock, the captor of Detroit, a man thought 
' worthy to compete with Wellington for the command 
' of the British army in Spain, having been picked off 
by an American marksman. Throughout this trying 
engagement young Kearny sustained himself with the 
firmness which he maintained through life. When 
driven to the hill selected by the present Col. Totten 
as the strongest point, his perseverance was as distin- 
gtli^hed as his impetuosity had been during the charge. 
After the surrender, Kearny, with the other pri- 
soners, was marched to the Canadian village of Niagara, 
where, it is said, they were scarcely treated with the 
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contiideratiou due such gallaut soldiers. There oc- 
curred a circumstance of thrilling character often told 
— the attempted murder of Col. Scott by the Indian 
cJiiefs " young: Brandt and Captain Jacobs," which, had 
it proved successful, would have made irreconcilable 
the war t)etween Great Britain and the United States. 
It failed through the great jHirsoual courage of Col. 
Scott and the gallantry of Captain Cotfin, an aid of 
Gen. Sheafc, Init the would-be murderers were never 
punished by the British government. The recurrence 
of such .*-cenes, and the probability of long confine- 
ment, exercised a most unhappy effect on the mind of 
Kearny, who saw as the consequence of his (raptivity 
(at that day there were no exchanges of prisoners) the 
ruin of his professional prospects. After a confinement 
of some weeks at Niagara, Kearny was with the other 
prisoners >eut to Quebec. For a long time he continu- 
ed moody and morose, until a circumstance occurred, 
which the pre^ent general-in-chief relates, tliat restored 
his wonted alertness. The prL-oners were taken to 
Quebec in a vessel, and from the carelessness in- 
cident to this mode of travel, the idea of a possible 
escape occured to Col. Scott. The plan was to over- 
power the guard, to march at once to the nearest 
division of the United Slates troops on the frontier, and 
take their conductors with them as captives. Col. 
Scott irn|iarted this plan to Kearny, who at once 
enteri?d into it with his whole soul. His energy re- 
lurrKxl, and he became again the wild subaltern who 
had le<l the first platoon of the thirteenth at Queens- 
town. Circumstances prevented this plot from being 
carried into execution, but it had gone far enough to 
show tfiat the subject of this memoir had as nmch pru- 
den»'C as valor. 

Tht! prisoners at la<t arrived at Qu(.'boc, and their 
silualion at once Invanie mo.-l painful. They were 
coniiiHul in the old Ficnch castle, and were subjected '■ 
to many indignilie<- This was l>cfore Niagara and 
Lundy V Lane, and countless other lields had taught 
the Br ill.- h army that the American soldiers were 
worthy antagonists. At that time the British army 
was filled with the aristocracy of the country, which 
could not conceive or iinaii:ine the true position of 
a country without a nobility. Countless trivial insults 
were daily ;-'iven, and which galled to the last degree 
the lorljcarance of the prisoners. The following anec- 
dote may explain what they were. 

On one o<,*casion, when the American prisoners dined 
at the garrison mess, an officer of the British staff' arose, 
and with a pointed pomposity cave the toast, "Mr. 
Madison, dead or alive." The laces of the American 
oflicers fluslied with indignation, which was not dimi- 
nished when they saw a young American lieutenant 
rise from his chair, and in tlie blandest manner, and 
with a most insinuating nnile, give thanks for the 
remembrance of the Chief Magistrate of the United 
States. Ail thought him drunk or mad, as he pro- 
ceeded to say, " he felt the weightiness of the burden 
inip(K-ed on him by the silence of his seniors, that he 
would not give thanks for the toa^t la^^l drunken, but 
would give another in return. He was sure the officer?* 
of both ser\'iees present would imderstand him when 
he gave * the health of his royal highnesp, the Prince 



of Wales, DRUNK or sober.' " If a ghell had exploded 
under the table the surprise could not have been greater, 
and tlie danger of a collision became imminent, when 
the senior olficer of the British army pre^^ent, a man of 
tact and ta^Jte, interfered, and sent the person who had 
given the first toast from the table under arrest. This 
anecdote is variously told in the service, and some- 
times is attributed to Gen. Kearny, and sometimes to 
the late Mann Page Lomax, major of artillery, who 
was at the time a prisoner in the castle of Quebet. 
It is perfectly characteristic of each of these officers, 
and whether Gen. Kearny be the hero or not, apdy 
enough illustrates this portion of his career. The 
American victories in the West, by which hosts of 
pris<jners were acquired, soon placed the men of 
Queenstown in a difi'erent position, and they were 
exchanged. 

Kearny was with Scott at the time the latter officer 
resi^ted the attempt to place in confinement the Irish- 
men surrendered at Queenstown, and ably sustained 
him in his energetic action in relation to this high- 
handed measure. He sailed in the cartel to Bostoo, 
and inmiediately on hbi arrival, proceeded to i^join his 
regiment. He was subsequently stationed at Sacket'» 
Harbor, where he acquired the reputation for dis- 
cipline and soldiership which never deserted him. 
While at this post the British conunaader, Sir James 
Yoe, and Conunotlore Chauncy, were manoeuvring for 
possession of the lake. On one occasion, when in 
possession of a temporary superiority, Sir James ap- 
pealed iu front of die harbor and challenged the com- 
modore to a fight. This the latter refused, becauee 
he had no marines. When the reason was told Capt. 
Kearny, (he had in the interim been promoted) and t 
gallant otficer of New York, a captain of artillery, 
named Remain, oticred at once to go on board and 
f-ervii as marines. The oiler was not, however, ac- 
cepted, nuich to the chagrin of Kearny and Romain. 

Captain Kearny served through the war, and on the 
reductions of ISb") and 18*21, was retained in the ser- 
vice with his old grade and rank. In 1823 he received 
the usual brevet for ten years faithful service, and was 
assigned to the command of the beautiful post of Bclle- 
fiHitaine. near St. Louis, and in that year accompanied 
Brigadier General Atkinson in his famous expedition 
to the UpjHir ^Missouri. This was before the intro- 
du('tion of steamboats into those waters, and the ex- 
pedition was one of the most tedious imaginable. The 
boats were necessarily to he propelled by poles and 
oars against the rapid current of the Missouri, and not 
unfreciuentiy by the tedious process ofcordeliifig: This 
is done by extending from the capstan of the boat a 
cable, which is made fast to the shore, and thus the 
vessel must carefully be wound up until the rope is 
exhausted. Then a new rope is stretched, and the 
same tedious process undei^one. Of^en, when in the 
midst of rapidity the cable would break, and before 
the vessel could be brought up, a greater distance than 
had been gained in a week would be passed over. In 
the course of two years they reached the Yellow 
Stone river, twenty-two hundred miles above St. Louip, 
and displayed the colors of the Ist and 6th infantry 
where the United States flag had never been seen be- 
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fore. The Sioux, the Pawnee, the Mandan, and 
Arickra, were made acquainted with the government, 
of which before they had but a vague knowledge, and 
the vast resources of that iinmeni^e country for the first 
time revealed to the nation. 

On his return Major Kearny received a full ma- 
jority in the third infantry, and was removed to a new 
sphere, to the southern extremity of the Indian terri- 
tory. While major of this regiment he establi^hed the 
post of Towson, on the banlcs of Red River. To reach 
this place, easy of access as it is at present, it was neces- 
sary to pass through what was then a wilderness of 
prairie, but which to the soldiers inured to the inces- 
sant storms of the Upper Missouri, seemed almo«t an 
Arcadia. After crossing the northern tributaries of 
the Arkan«as, they were in the midst of the range of 
the buffalo, and the countless herds of wild horses 
which then abounded even there. The latter, not un- 
frequently, amazed at the novel sight of tlie march- 
ing troops, would dash up, as if to charge the co- 
lunms, pause with as much mianlmity as if they acted 
by command, encircle it, and tossing their long manes 
and forelocks, hurry out of view. New objects con- 
tumally met his gaze, and the informal ion then amas>ed 
was among the most valuable ever collected under the 
auspices of the government. On this march Major 
Kearny was accompanied by his accomplished wife, 
a step-daughter of Gen. M. Clark, of St. Louis, whom, 
about the time ofhis promotion, he had njarried. With the 
third infantry Major Kearny remained until the Black 
Hawk war, when almost all the troops of the country 
were concentrated in the country of the hostile Indians. 

While a major of the third, an incident occurred, 
which, though often told, will bear repetition. On 
one occasion, while stationed at Jefferson Barracks, 
Major Kearny was drilling a brigade on one of the 
open fields near the post. The mana'uvre was the 
simple exercise of marching in line to the front. An 
admirable hor>eman, he sat with his face toward the 
troops, while the horse he rode, perfectly trained, was 
backed in the same direction, along which the com- 
mand was marched. At once the animal fell, fastening 
the rider to the ground by his whole weight. His 
brigade had been drilled to such a state of insensibility, 
that not one of them came to his assistance ; nor was it 
necessary. The line advanced to within about ten 
feet of him, when, in a loud, distinct voice, calmly as 
if he had been in the saddle under no unusual circum- 
stance. Major Kearny gave the command, ^^ Fourth 
company — ohstarltt— march J*^ The fourth company, 
which was immediately in front of him, was flanked 
by its captain in the rear of the other half of the grand 
division. The line passed on, and when he was thus 
ief^ in the rear oi his men, he gave the command, 
" Fourth company into U?ie — Tnarch." He was not 
seriously injured— extricated himself from his horse, 
mounted again, passed to the front of the regiment, and 
executed the next manoeuvre in the series he had 
marked out for the day's drill. 

We are now, however, to see Major Kearny in a 
new and more important sphere of action. 

During the whole of the last war with Great Britain 
cavalry waa not onoe employed as a battle-piece, and 



in spite of the great services of the horse which had been 
commanded, during the revolution, by Cols. Lee and 
Washington, and by Count Pulaski, this great arm had 
become most unpopular. Consequently, on the reduc- 
tion, no skeleton even of a corps had been retained — the 
sabres were locked up, the saddles and horses sold, and 
the officers and men disbanded. The policy, however, 
of disposing the eastern tribes along the western frontier, 
and the rapid strides of emigration westward, brought the 
army into contact with the mounted tribes of the prairie, 
who evidently could never be overtaken or puni.^rhed 
for depredations they at that time used to commit, by 
foot-soldiers, armed with heavy muskets, and luden 
down with knapsacks and camp equipage. Of this 
evident proof had been obtained in the expedition of 
Gen. Atkinson, mentioned above, and other excursions 
which had brought the officers and men of the Glh, 3rd 
and 1st infantry into contact with the nomad tribes of 
the Camanch. If other demonstration were required, 
it was fumi>hed by the events of the Black Hawk war, 
when it became necessary to raise a body of mounted 
gunmen for special service, which was done under the 
au.spices of the present distinguished Senator from Wis- 
consin, Mr. Dodge. These troop-J, called Rangers, did 
good service enough to induce Congress to authorize 
the levy of a strict cavalry corps called Dragoons. The 
whole army, with very few exceptions, was impressed 
with the necessity of this corps, for which the most 
distinguished men in their several grades of the service 
applied. On its organization, Major Kearny was ap- 
pointed lieutenant-colonel of the regiment, and on hiin 
depended almost exclusively the discipline, the colo- 
nel, Dodge, though a brave man, not having the mili- 
tary education or experience requisite to make him 
the active head of a new corps, in the details of which 
not only men but officers were to be instructed. Col. 
Kearny, during his long seclusion in the wc>t, had 
been a patient student, and had made himself master 
of all the theory of his profession, and in a short time 
made his regiment one of the best in the world Within 
less than a year after the first ma-^ter of the regiment, 
it was s^ent, under its colonel, as a part of the command 
with which the lamented Greu. Leavenworth marched 
to the Sjjanish Peaks. This disastrous march, in ^e 
course of which so many men and officers died, was 
most trying to a new corps, which had no guide to di- 
rect them. Here all the experience of the old woild 
was at fault. Cavalry had there to march but from 
one hamlet to another, finding forage and grain cvery- 
whei-e. Here eight hundred miles of wilderno.-s were 
to be overcome, and more than once the jaded horses 
were without even water. This proved the perfccl- 
ness of the regiment, and the thoroughness of the dia- 
cipline which induced the gallant and vetei-an Gen. 
Gaines to speak, in an official letter, of the first dragoons 
as "the best troops I ever saw;" and the officer who 
had defended Fort Erie, beaten bacJc a victorious enemy 
at Chrysler's Field, and received the keys of St. 
Augustine, certainly knew what a soldier was. 

In 1835, Col. Kearny visited with one wing of his 
regiment, the Sioux, on the Upper Missouri, and had 
the satisfaction at a council to reconcile the long ani- 
mosity between them and the Sauks and Foxes. He 
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also made a long march to the head-waters of the Mis- 
sissippi, visiting the village of Wabi^ha, and effecting 
a cessation of the trespassing of the British subjects, 
from the Earl of Selkirk's settlement at Pembina, on the 
territories of the United States. In July, 1836, he was 
made colonel of the first dragoons ; and from this period 
a sketch of his services would be almost a history of 
the West, not one trouble on the frontier occurred in 
the settlement of which he was not instrumental ; and 
with six companies of his regiment he was able to 
protect a line of frontier eight himdred miles long. 
Stationed at Fort Leavenworth, he made himself the 
idol of the "West, and devoting himnelf to his regiment, 
made its discipline perfect. He had now acquired a 
high rank, and the qualities he had always possessed 
became conspicuous. Bland in his manners, but of 
iron firmness, kind to his juniors, his equals, or those 
nearly so, requiring the strictest obedience, measuring 
his expectations by the rank of the officer, his conduct 
became proverbial. To his men he was most con- 
siderate, so that they looked on him as a protector. It 
is believed that during the whole time he conunanded 
the first dragoons no soldier ever received a blow, ex- 
cept by the sentence of a general court martial for the 
infamous crime of desertion. The lash disappeared, 
and though probably the strictest disciplinarian in the 
service, there was less piml-^hment in his corps than 
in any other. About this time the system of drill 
of the dragoons was changed, and he was long en- 
grossed in the instruction of his regiment, having the 
troublesome task of unlearning them all he had taught 
of the old system, from which the new one differed 
entirely in mode and principle of combination. 

Li the year 1839, the two Ridges, father and son, and 
Elias Boudinot, chiefs of the Cherokees, were mur- 
dered by a hostile clique of their own tribe, and there 
seemed imminent danger that a war would originate. 
Immediately on the receipt of the news of a possible 
collision, Col. Kearny determined to proceed to the 
scene. The officer of the quarter-master's department 
GO duty with him being unable to furnish the requisite 
funds, the colonel provided them from his own re- 
sources, and after a very rapid march appeared with 
8i#companies of his regiment at Fort "Wayne. "Words 
can not express the difterence between his companies 
and those in garrison at that post ; the beautiful 
condition of the men and horses of the first, and the 
rough-coated nags and unclean condition of the men 
of the second. After the difficulty had gone by, he 
effected an exchange of garrisons, and with the neglected 
and abused left wing, proceeded to Fort Levenworth, 
where, in a short time these companies became equal 
in discipline to the others of the corps. The com- 
panies of the Fort "Wayne garrison which hetookwjth 
him to Leavenworth, were those which, under the 
command of the gallant and lamented Capt. Buiigwin, 
and the excellent soldier. Major Grier, did such good 
service, and so much distinguished themselves in the 
campaign in New Mexico against the reverters and the 
Pueblo and Navajo Indians. 

In 1842, he was appointed to the command of the third 
military department, with head-quarters at St. Louis. 
There he remained until 1846, with the exception of 



his long march to the South Pass of the Rocky Moun- 
tains in 1845. There is no doubt that this is one of 
the most extraordinary marches on record, both from 
its distance, is rap d ty, and the fact that he passed 
among semi-hostile tribes nearly two thousand miles ; 
crossed deep and rapid streams by swimming, gave 
protection to the immense array of emigrants en route 
to California, and returned without losing a man or 
horse. 

In 1846, the war with Mexico began, and he was 
a.ssigned to the command of the army of the "West with 
orders to occupy New Mexico and California. To 
reach Santa Fe an immense march was to be under- 
taken across a country but sparsely furnished with wood 
and water, and where no supplies were to be met with 
or obtained until the enemy's country should be 
reached, and in all probability a battle fought and won. 
To accomplish this, precisely such a man as Col. 
Kearny was required. He was familiar with the 
service, and possessed the unbounded confidence of the 
people of Missouri, from which state the volunteers 
who were to compose the main body of his army were 
to be drawn. In a most unprecedented short time the 
men were enrolled, and all necessaries supplied, and 
before Armijo, the governor of New Mexico was 
aware of his approach, the army was in the capital of 
the province. Like Cce^ar, Gen. Kearny might tay, 
"I came, I saw, I conquered." 

Immediately before the capture of Santa Fe, Col. 
Kearny had received his promotion to the grade of 
Brigadier-General, and abandoned to his successor the 
standard of a regiment he had borne from the Gulf 
of Mexico to the head-waters of the Mississippi, and 
which was to be the first flag of the army which 
waved on the* shores of the Pacific. After obeying 
his orders, and providing for the future peace of the 
countr\', he proceeded to California, aero s a country 
where an army had never marched before, and which 
was considered impassable. Cold, a wilderness, al)- 
solule barrenness, were all to be overcome. Scarcely, 
however, had he .«et out on this expedition tl.an he 
was met by an express, informing him that California 
was conquered. Relying on this, he sent back all his 
troops except one hundred men, and proceeded to the 
valley of the Gila. Of the sufferings of his men, of the 
almost starvation which forced them to eat the flesh of 
the emaciated dragoon-horses which had borne them so 
far we will not speak. "When he emei^;ed into the fer- 
tile countr)', it was not until after severe contests against 
immense odds, and until he had lost many favorite 
officers and picked men, to all of whom he had become 
endeared by participation in the dangers of a march 
across the American continent. 

On the 2d of December, 1846, Gen. Kearny arrived 
at "Warner's Rancho. one of the extreme eastward 
settlements of California. He there learned certainly 
what he had previously heard from a party of Cali- 
fomians, that the population had risen against the in- 
vaders and that Andreas Pico was near San Diego 
with a superior party, intending to give him battle. 
Though exhausted by a long march, and mounted on 
broken-down mules, Gen. Kearny hurried to attack 
him. On the night of December 5, he heard that Pico 
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was at the village of San Fascual, and on the next 
moniing met him. At onoe a' charge waft ordered, 
which broke Pico's line and forced it to retreat. Af\er 
a flight of half a mile, however, it was rallied and 
charged the head of the American force, and lanced 
many of the foremost men. A de^sperate hand to hand 
fight ensued, which resulted in the discomfiture of Pico, 
not, however, until Captains Moore and Johni^ton, and 
Lieutenant Hammond, and sixteen men had been 
killed, and fourteen persons wounded, including the 
geaeral himself, and all the officers except Captain 
Turner, who, though he greatly distinguished himself, 
escaped untouched. The inequality of the contest 
was immense, when we remember that the Califor- 
nians, the most superb horj«men in the world, were 
mounted on excellent chargers, while the dragoons 
were on mules which had marched from Santa Fe. 
The dead were buried ; this sad duty, and the neces- 
sity of making further arrangements, detained the party 
all day. On the next day the march was resumed, 
but encumbered as they were, they were able to 
proceed but nine miles when the enemy charged them 
again. The needful preparations to receive them were 
made, when the enemy wheeled off, and attempted to 
occupy an eminence which commanded the route. 
From this, after a sharp skirmish, they were driven 
with some loss, and then Gen. Kearny encamped. 
As Pico evidently intended to dispute every pass, the 
general determined to remain where he was until re- 
inforcements, for which he had sent to the naval com- 
mander at San Diego, should arrive. Four days after- 
ward a force of marines, under Capt. Zelin, U. S. M. C. 
and of sailors, commanded by Lieutenant Gray, arrived, 
and with this force Gen. Kearny marched without 
molestaticm to San Diego, a distance of thirty miles. 
A difficulty about the command here arose between 
Commodore Stockton and Gen. Kearny, which could 
not be settled in California, where the naval com- 
mander had far the superior force. It did not prevent 
their undertaking a joint expedition against Puebla de 
lo6 Angelos, which was in possessicAi of a strong 
Mexican force under Flores. 

On the 8th of January the Mexicans were met six hun- 
dred strong, with four guns, in the face of whom the 
American force of sailors, marines, and the remnant of 
the dragoons, forded the river, and after a short, sharp, 
and decisive affair, drove them from the field.. On the 
next day the enemy again appeared, and, as usual, were 
beaten, and on the 10th Puebla de los Angelos was occu- 
pied. At these affairs both the naval and army com- 
manders were present, and the question of who was 
commander added somewhat to the difficulty already 
existing between them. At this time Lieut. Col. J. C. 
Fremont, then of the mounted rifles, commanded a nu- 
merous body of volunteers in California. Gen. Kearny 
ordered this officer to join him. This Col. Fremont did 
DOt do, but on the contrary, considered Com. Stockton 
as his commander. Consequently, when on the arrival 
of land reinforcements from the United States, Gen. 
Kearny assumed and maintained his command, he 
ordered Col. Fremont to accompany him home. Col. 
Fremont was subsequently arrested and tried for this 
deraliction of duty, found guilty of mutinous conduct, 
1* 



and sentenced to be dismissed the service. A portion 
of the court which tried him having recommended the 
remission of the sentence, the President acquiesced, and 
he was ordered to duty, but inunediately resigned his 
conunission. The prosecution of the charges against 
Col. Fremont detained Gen. Kearny in Wa^hington 
during a portion of the winter of '47 and '48, and was, 
doubtless, most painful to him, for no man in the army 
had previously borne a higher character for soldier- 
ship than Col. Fremont. The court martial fully sus- 
tained Gen. Kearny in every pretension, and but one 
person has been found in America to cavil at the 
sentence. 

In the spring of 1848, Gen. Kearny was ordered to 
Mexico, whither he proceeded at once. All hostilities 
were, however, then over, and though he was in the 
discharge of his duty, his Fer\'ice there was uneventful. 
On the conclusion of the war he returned home, and 
wa«» assigned to the command of the military division 
of which St. Louis is the head-quarters. He there 
had the proud satisfaction to receive the brevet of major- 
general for his services in New Mexico and California. 
He had, however, brought with him the seeds of an 
insidious disease which soon overcame his strength, 
enfeebled as it was by privations and trials of every 
kind. He died at St. Louis, October 31, 1848, leaving 
a wife and a family of young sons to regret him. 

In the eventful career of Gen. Kearny he had always 
been distinguis^hed as one of the best officers of his 
grade in the service. From a subaltern to the highest 
rank he rose, every step having been won by service. 
He was bland in his manners, dispa.ssionate and calm. 
Quick and ready in forming his opinions, he yet did 
not act hastily, and when once he had decided, was 
immutable in his course. A great student and thinker, 
he never talked except when he had something to say, 
yet possessed a fund of anecdote and universal infor- 
mation rarely to be met with. In the West he was a 
popular idol, so that the whole population acquiesced 
in the apparently arbitrary steps he was often called on 
to take in the discharge of his duty. To his subalterns 
he was endeared by a thousand kindnesses, and to the 
whole army by respect and admiration. He left in all 
the army list no one superior to him m personal courage, 
science in his profession, or the minor qualities which 
contribute so much to make the soldier. 

Immediately on the receipt of the news of his death, 
the Secretary of War, Mr. Marcy, published an order 
containing the following high tribute to his important 
services. 

"War Departsient. 
Washhigton, Nov. 6, 1848. 

The President with feelings of deep regret announces 
to the Army the death of Brigadier-General Stephen 
W. Kearny, Major-General by brevet. The honor- 
able and useful career of this gallant officer terminated 
on the 31st of October at St. Louis, in consequence of 
a disease contracted while in the discharge of his 
official duties in Mexico. 

General Kearny entered the army in 1812 as lieu- 
tenant, and continued in it until his death — a period of 
more than thirty-six years. His character and bearing 
as an accomplished officer were unsurpassed, and 
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challenge the admiration of his fellow citizens and the 
emulation of his professional brethren. His conquest of 
New Mexico and valuable services in California have 
inseparably connected his name with the future destiny 
of these territories, and it will be ever held in grateful 
remembrance by the successive generations which will 
inhabit these extensive regions of our confederacy." 



He was buried in St. Louis by the 7th and 8th regi- 
ments of infantry and a squadron of that regiment of 
dragoons which he had made so famous, commanded 
by one of his favorite captains, the present Col. E. V. 
Sumner, of the 1st dragoons. All the city of St. Loui^ 
accompanied the cortege to pay their last tribute of 
respect to the general and the man. 



I V^riLL BE A MINER TOO. 
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All around me men are delving. 

Deep within the troubled earth. 
Searching for th^ darkBome treasures 

Hidden since creation's birth. 
Wearying toil aiid ceaseless effort 

Bring the buried ore to view ; — 
Though I be but feeble woman, 

I will be a miner too ! 

Heart of mine ! thou art a cavern, 

Sad and silent, dark and deep- 
In thy fathomless recesses 

Spirit gnomes their treasures keep. 
Gems of love, and hope, and joyance, 

Bury there their llashlng beam — 
Wilder passions fret their prison 

With the fierceness of their gleam. 



Though unburnished, prized and precious, 

To the enraptured poet's sight. 
As the jewels, proudly flashing. 

On the brow of beauty bright. 
True, unto the sordid worldling 

These are gems of little worth. 
Yet, for thee, high-hearted poet ! 

I will strive to bring them forth ! 

Lamp of truth, my brow adorning. 

Lighting up the weary way — 
I, in pain, will probe my bosom, 

Bare its treasures to the day. 
Wearying toil and ceaseless eflbrt 

Bring the buried ore to view ; — 
Though I l>e but feeble woman, 

I will be a miner too ! 
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I HAD but two ; they were ray only treasure, 
Two lovely daughters of the imperial isle ; 

They gave my quiet hearth-stone every pleasure, 
They gave my lone heart every sunny smile, 

And to your land I brought them o'er the sea. 

To hear the tones which tell of Liberty ! 

They were twin lasses ; one was like the Rose, 
With deep, dark crimson on its opening breast ; 

The other like the Daisy, when it glows 
With evening's pearls upon its snowy crest. 

And when they nestled near me lovingly. 

They were like morn and quiet eve to me. 

But she, the golden haired, is with the stars ! 

She, the blue-eyed, the fondest of the tvraiii, 
For her was opened heaven's glorious bars. 

Just' as the sun was sinking in the main, 
And flowers less fair, each in its soft green nest, 
On the far shore, had sunk like her to rest. 

Upon the waves she died — the sounding waves — 
The sands her pillow, and the weeds her pall ; 

And there the deepest, tidelest water laves 
The mortal part of half my little all ; 

And though I know her soul is bright above, 

Still earth is desolate without her love. 

She drooped from day to day — within my arms 

I cradled her dear form, so slight, so fair, 
And gazed with doatiug love upon her cbarma, 



While my big tears were glistening in her hair. 
Till o'er her upturned eyes the fringed-lid fell, 
And soft she said — I know she said — '< Farewell !" 

She died without a moan, without a sigh ; 

A golden day had faded in the west. 
And mother Night descending from on high, 

Was hushiiig Nature to her dreamy rest ; 
And ere another day broke o'er the sea, 
Deep rolled the waves between my child and me. 

I chaiiied o'er her lays of her old home — 
And she, the stricken mourner by my side. 

Mingled her tea^s with ocean's moonlit foam. 
And sent her wail upon the shoreless tide. 

Oh ! it Mras sad to hear that heart-wrung moan 

On the wild sea, so vast, so still, so lone ! 

On my own natiye Scotland's hallowed ground, 

In a low glen, from worldly din afar. 
The stars look down upon the grassy mound 

Where she is laid — ^my young life's rooming star — 
And in the trackless deep, the bud she gave 
From her fond bosom, fills a briny grave. 

And with this one, all that my heart has left, 
I raise my altar where your heaven glows ; - 

Here the lone pair, of all they loVed bereft. 
Would find in yov, Betheada for their woes. 

They '11 think «f home, with memory's burning tear. 

But turn to meet Hope's smiling weloome here ! 
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INTRODUCTION. 
B conunenceineat of the seventeenth century, 
3od among the woody hills and romantic gorges 
sweep southwardly down from the bleak ex- 
r Dartmoor, one of those fme old Englii^h halls, 
dating from the reign of the last of the Tudors, 
iio much of modem comfort with so much of 
architectural beauty. Many specimens of this 
building are still to be found scattered through- 
land, with their broad terraces, their quaintly 
ed porticoes, their tall projecting oriels, their 
acks of richly decorated chimneys, and their 

bearings adorning every salient point, gro- 
' carved in the red freestone, which is their 
ual, a» indeed their most appropriate material. 

however, existed, it is probable, at that day, 
trfect in proportion to its size, or more admi- 
lited to its wild and romantic site, than the 
LOUse of Widecomb-Under-Moor, or, as it was 
enerally called in its somewhat sequestered 
rhood, the House in the Woods. Even at the 
time, that is a very rural and little frequented 
; its woods are more extensive, its moorlands 
its streams less often turned to purposes of 
3turing utility, than in any other tract of the 
a counties ; but at the time of which I write, 
dl England was comparatively speaking an 
ural country ; when miles and miles of forest 
where there now can scarcely be found acres ; 
le communications even between the neighbor- 
itry towns were difficult and tedious, and those 
1 the country and metropolis almost impracti- 
the region of Dartmoor and its surrounding 
ads was less known and less frequented, except 
wn inhabitants, rude for the most part and un- 
l as their native hills, than the prairies of the 
ist, or the solitudes of the Rocky Mountains. 
few gentry, and lords of manors who owned 
and had their castellated or Elizabethan dwell- 
attered here and there, at long intervals, among 
an scenery of that lonely region, were for the 
part little superior in habits, in refinement, and 
al culture, to the boors around them. Staunch 
, and hard drinkers, up with the lark and abed 
he curfew, loyal to their king, kind and liberal 
dependents, and devout before their Grod, they 
cure and blameless lives, careless of the great 
a nunor of which rarely wandered so far as to 
leir ears, unknown to fame, yet neither useless 
lonored within the sphere of their hmnble in- 
, marked by few faults and many unpretending 

his general rule, however, the lords of Wide- 
fanor had long been an exception. Endowed 
rger territorial possessions than most of their 



neighbors, connected with many of the noblest fami- 
lies of the realm, the St. Aubyns of Widecomb Manor 
had for several generations held themselves high above 
the squiies of the vicinity, and the burghers of the cir- 
cumjacent towns. Not confining themtelves to the 
remote limits of their rural possessions, many of them 
had shone in the court and in the camp ; several had 
he# offices of trust and honor under Elizabeth and 
her successor; and when, in the reign 'of the unfortu- 
nate Charles, the troubles between tlie king and his 
Parliament broke out at length into open war, the St. 
Aubyn of that day, like many another gallant gentle- 
man, emptied his patrimonial coflers to replenish the 
exhaa<«ted treasury ; and melted his old plate and felled 
his older oaks, in order to support the king's cau>e in 
the field, at the head of his own regiment of horse. 

Thence, when the good cau^e succumbed for a time, 
and democratic license, hardly restrained by putitanic 
rigor, strode ramfmnt over the prerc^tive of England's 
crown, and the liberties of England's people, fines, 
f-equestrations, confiscations, fell heavily on the con- 
firmed malignancy, as it was then termed, of the Lord 
of Widecomb ; and he might well esteem himself for- 
tunate, that he escaped beyond the seas with his head 
upon his shoulders, although he certainly had not 
where to lay it. 

Returning at the restoration with the Second Charles, 
more fortunate than many of his friends, Sir Miles St. 
Aubyn recovered a considerable portion of his de 
mesnes, which, though .sequestrated, had not l)een sold, 
and with these the old mansion, now, alas! all too 
grand and stately for the diminished revenues of its 
owner, and the shrunken estates which it overlooked. 

It would not perhaps have been too late, even then 
for prudence and economy, joined to a resolute will 
and energetic purpose, to retrieve the shaken fortunes 
of the house ; but having recovered peace and a set- 
tled government, the people and the court of England 
appeared simultaneously to have lost their senses. 
The overstrained and somewhat hypocritical morality 
of the Protectorate w&s succeeded by the 'wildest 
license, the most extravagant debauchery; an^ &:flii^ 
orgies which followed their restoration to their patri- 
monial honors, too many of the gallant cavaliers dis- 
creditably squandered the last remnant of fortunes, 
which had been half ruined in a cause so noble and 
so holy. 

Such was the fate of Sir Miles St. Aubyn. The 
brave and generous soldier of the First Charles sank 
into the selfish, dissipated roysterer under his unwor- 
thy successor. He never visited again the beautiful 
oak-woods and sparkling waters of his native place, 
but frittered away a frivolous and useless life among 
the orgies of Alsatia and the revels of Whitehall ; and 
died, unfriended, and almost alone, leaving an only 
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SOD, who had scarce seen his father, the heir to his im- 
poverished fortunes and little honored name. 

His son, who was bom before the commencement 
of the troubles, of a lady highly-bred, and endowed as 
highly, who died — as the highly endowed die but too 
oAen — in the first prime of womanhood, was already 
a man when the restoration brought his father back to 
his native land, though not to his patrimonial estates or 
his paternal duties. 

Miles St. Aubyn, the younger, had been educated 
during the period of the civil war, and during the pro- 
tracted absence of his father, by a distant maternal 
relative, whose neutrality and humble position alike 
protected him from per^?ecution by either of the hostile 
parties. He grew up, like his race, strong, active, 
bold and gallant ; and if he had not received muah of 
that peculiar n^ure which renders men graceful and 
courtly-mannered, almost from their cradles, lie was 
at lea*»t educated under the influence of those tradi- 
tional principles which make them at the bottom, even 
if they lack something of external polish, high-souled 
and honorable gentlemen. 

After the restoration he was sent abroad, as was the 
habit of the day, to push his fortunes with his sword 
in the Netherlands, then, as in all ages of the w^orld, 
the chosen battle-groimd of nations. There he served 
many years, if not with high distinction, at least with 
credit to his name ; and if he did not win high fortune 
with liis sword — and indeed the day for such winnings 
had already parsed in Europe — he at least enjoyed the 
advantage of mingling, during his adventurous career, 
with the great, the noble, and the famous of the age ; 
and when, on his return to his native land after his 
father's death, he turned his sword into a ploughshare, 
and sought repose among the old staghomed oaks at 
Widecomb, he was no longer the enthusiastic, wild 
and headstrong youth of twenty years before ; but a 
grave, polished, calm, accomplished man, with some- 
thing of Spanish dignity and sternness engrafted on the 
frankness of his English character, and with the self- 
possession of one used familiarly to courts and camps 
showing itself in everj' word and motion 

He was a man moreover of worth, energy and reso- 
lution, and sitting down peacefully mider the shadow 
of his own woods, he applied himself quietly, but with 
an iron steadiness of purpose that ensured success, to 
retrieving in some degree the fortunes of his race. 

Soon after he returned he had taken unto him>elf a 
"Wife, not perhaps very wisely chosen from a family of 
descent prouder and haughtier even than his own, and 
of fortunes if not as much impoverished, at least so 
greatly diminished, as to render the lady's dower a 
matter merely nominal. * But it was an old aflTection — 
a long promise, hallowed by love and constancy and 
honor. 

She was, moreover, a beautiful and charming crea- 
ture, and, so long as she lived, rendered the dd soldier 
a very proud and very happy husband, and when she 
died — which, most unhappily for all concerned, was 
but a few months after giving birth to an only son — 
left him so comfortless, and at the same time so wed- 
ded to the memory of the dead, that he never so much 
as envisaged the idea of a second marriage. 



This gentleman it was, who, many long years after 
the death of the gentle Lady Alice, dwelt in serene and 
dignified seclusion in the old Hall, which he had never 
quitted since he became a widower; devoting his 
whole abilities to nursing his dilapidated estates, and 
educating his only son, whom he regarded with affec- 
tion bordering on idolatry. 

With the last Miles St. Aubyn, however, we shall 
have little to do henceforth, for the soldier of the 
Netherlands had departed so far from the traditions of 
his family — the eldest son of which had for generations 
borne the same name of Miles — as to drop that patri- 
monial appellation in the person of his son, whom he 
had caa«ed to be christened Jasper, after a beloved 
friend, a brother of the lady afterward his wife, who 
had fallen by his side on a well-fought field in the 
Luxembourg. 

What was the cause which induced the veteran, in 
other respects so severe a stickler for ancient habi- 
tudes, to swerve from this time-honored custom, it 
would be ditficull to state ; some of those who knew 
him best, attributing it merely to the desire of perpetu- 
ating the memory of his best friend in the person of 
his only child; while others ascribed it to a sort of 
superstitious feeling, which, attaching the ccHitinued 
decline of the house to the continual recurrence of the 
patronymic, looked forward in some degree to a re- 
vival of its honors with a new name to its lord. 

Whatever might have been the cause, the conse- 
quences of this deviation from old family usage, as 
prc^osticated by the dependents of Widecomb, and 
the superstitious inhabitants of the neighboring woods 
and wolds, were any thing but likely to better the for- 
tunes of the lords of the manor ; for not a few of them 
asserted, with undoubting faith, that the last St. Aubyn 
had seen the light of day, and that in the same genera- 
tion which had seen the extinction of the old name the 
old race should itself pass away. Nor did they lack 
some sage authority to which they might refer for con- 
firmation of their dark forebodings; for there existed, 
living yet in the mouths of men, one of those ancient 
saws, which were so common a century or two ago in 
the rural districts of England, as connected with the 
fortunes of the old houtes ; and which were referred 
to some Mother Shipton, or other equally infallible 
soothsayer of the county, whose dicta to the vulgar 
minds of the feudal tenantry were confirmations strong 
as proofs of Holy Writ. 

The prophecy in question was certainly exceeding 
old ; and had been handed down through many gene- 
rations, by direct oral tradition, among a race of men 
wholly illiterate and uneducated; to whom perhaps 
alone, owing to the long expatriation of the late and 
present lords of the manor, it was now familiar; 
although in past times it had doubtless been accredited 
by the family to which it related. 

It ran as follows, and, not being deficient in a sort of 
wild harmony and rugged solemnity, produced, by no 
means imnaturally, a powerful effect on the minds of 
hearers, when recited in awe-stricken tones and with 
a bended brow beside some feebly glimmering hearth, 
in the lulls of the tempest haply raving without, 
among the leaffess trees, under the starless night— It 
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ran as fdlows, and, universally believed by the vassals 
of the house, it remains for us to see how far its pre- 
dictions were confirmed by events, and how far it in- 
fluenced or foretold the course of passion, or the course 
of fate- 
While Milei sits master in Widecorab place) 
The cradle shall rock on the oaken floor. 
And St. Aubyn rule, where he ruled of yore. 

But when Miles departs from the olden race, 
Xh« cradle shall rock by the hearth no more, 
Nor St. Aubyn rule, where he ruled of yore. 

Thus far it has been necessary for us to tread back 
the path of departed generations, and to retrace the 
fortunes of the Widecomb family, inasmuch as many 
of the evenly which we shall have to narrate here- 
after, and very much of the character of the principal 
personage, to whom our tale relates, have a direct re- 
lation to these precedents, and would have been to a 
certain degree incomprehensible but for this retrogres- 
sion. If it obtain no other end, it will serve at least 
to explain how, amid scenes so rural and sequestered, 
and dwelling almost in solitude, among neighbors so 
rugged and uncivilized, there should have been found 
a family, deprived of all advantages of intercommuni- 
cation with equals or superiors in intellect and de- 
meanor, and even unassisted by the humanizing influ- 
ence of familiar female society, which had yet main- 
tained, as if traditionally, all the principles, all the 
ideas, and all the habitudes of the brightest schools of 
knightly courtesy and gentlemanly bearing, all the 
graces and easy dignity of courts, among the remote 
solitudes of the country. 

At the time when our narrative commences, the 
soldier of the Netherlands, Sir Miles St. Aubj-n — for 
though he cared not to bear a foreign title, he had been 
stricken a knight banneret on a bloody battle-field of 
Flanders — had fallen Icmg into the sere, the yellow leaf; 
and though his cheek was still ruddy as a winter pip- 
inn, his eye bright and clear, and his foot firm as ever, 
his hair was as white as the driAed snow ; his arm had 
lost its nervous power ; and if his mind was still sane 
and his body sound, he was now more addicted to bit 
beside the glowing hearth in winter, or to bask in the 
summer sunshine, poring over some old chronicle or 
antique l^end, than to wake the echoes of the oak- 
woods with his bugle-horn, or to rouse the heathcock 
from the heathy moorland with his blythe springers. 

Not so, however, the child of his heart, Jasper. The 
boy on whom such anxious pains had been bestowed, 
on whom hopes so intense reposed, had reached his 
seventeenth sununer. Like all his race, he was unu- 
sually tall, and admirably formed, both for agility and 
strength. Never, from his childhood upward, having 
mingled with any persons of vulgar station or unpo- 
lished demeanor, he was, as if by nature, graceful and 
easy. His manners although proud, and marked by 
something of that stem dignity which we have men- 
tioned as a characteristic of the father, but which in 
one so youthful appeared strange and out of place, 
were ever those of a hig^ and perfect gentleman. His 
features were marked with all the ancestral beauties, 
which may be traced in tmmixed races through so 



many generations ; and as it was a. matter of notorious 
truth, that from the date of the conquest, no drop of 
Saxon or of Celtic blood had been infused into the pure 
Norman stream which flowed through the veins of the 
proud St. Aubyns, it was no mar\'el that af)er the lapse 
of so many ages the youthful Jasper should display, 
both in face and form, the characterL>itic lines and 
coloring peculiar to the noblest tribe of men that has 
ever Issued from the great northern hive of nations. 
Accordingly, he had the rich dark chestnut hair, not 
curled, but waving in loose clusters; the clear gray 
eye ; the aquiline nose ; the keen and fiery look ; the 
resolute mouth, and the iron jaw, which in all ages 
have belonged to the descendant of the Northman. 
While the spare yet sinewy frame, the deep, round 
chest, thin flanks, and limbs long and muscular and sin- 
gularly agile, were not less perfect indications of his 
blood than the tharp, eagle-like expression of the bold 
countenance. 

Trained in his early boyhood to all thoe exercises 
of activity and strength, which were in those days held 
essential to the gentleman, it needs not to gay that Jas- 
per St. Aubyn could ride, swim, fence, shoot, run, 
leap, pitch the bar, and go through every manceuvre 
of the sal/e tTarmes^ the tilt-yard, and the manege^ 
with equal grace and power. Nor had his lighter ac- 
compli>hments been n^lected; for the age of his 
father and grandfather, if profligate and dissolute even 
to debauchery', was still refined and polished, and to 
dance gracefully, and touch the lute or sing tastefully, 
was as much expected from the cavalier as to have a 
firm foot in the stirrup, or a strong and supple wrist 
with the backsword and rapier. 

His mind had been richly stored also, if not very 
sagely trained and regulated. For Sir Miles, in the 
course of his irregular and adventurous life, had read 
much more than he had meditated; had picked up 
much more of learning than he had of philosophy ; and 
what philosophy he had belonged much more to the 
cold self-reliance of the camp than to the sounder 
tenets of the schools. 

While filling his son's mind, thrrefore, with much 
curious lore of all sorts ; while making him a master 
of many tongues, and laying before him books of all 
kinds, the old banneret had taken little pains — perhaps 
he would not have succeeded had he taken more — to 
point the lessons which the books contained ; to draw 
deductions from the facts which he inculcated ; or to 
direct the course of the young man's opinions. 

Self-taught himself, or taught only in the hard school 
of experience, and having him.«elf arrived at sound 
principles of conduct, he never seamed to recollect 
that the boy would run through no such ordeal, and 
reap no such lessons ; nor did he ever reflect that the 
deductions which he had hinL««lf drawn from certain 
facts, acquired in one way, and under one set of cir- 
cumstances, would probably be entirely different from 
those at which anofhe^^ would arrive, when his data 
were acquired in a very diflferent manner, and under 
circumstances altogether diverse and dissimilar. 

Thence it came that Jasper St. Aubyn, »t the agie of 
seventeen years, was in all qualities of body thoroughly 
trained and disciplined ; and in all mental faculties per- 
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fectly educated, but entirely untrained, uncorrected and 
unchastened. 

In manner, he was a perfect gentleman ; in body, he 
was a perfect man ; in mind, he was almost a perfect 
schdar. And what, our reader will perhaps inquire, 
what could he have been more ; or what more could 
education have effected in his behalf? 

Much — very much — good friend. 

For as there is an education of the body, and an 
education of the brain, so is there also an education of 
the heart. And that is an education which men rarely 
have the faculty of imparting, and which few men 
ever have obtained, who have not enjoyed the inesti- 
mable advantage of female nurture during their youth, 
as well as their childhood ; unleas they have learned 
it in the course of painful years, from those severe and 
bitter teachers, those cha*<teners and purifiers of the 
heart — sorrow and suffering, which two are experience. 

This, then, was the education in which Jasper Si. 
AubjTi was altogether deficient ; which Sir Miles had 
never so much as attempted to impart to hijn; and 
which, had he endeavored, he probably would have 
failed to bestow. 

We do not mean to say that the boy was heartless — 
boys rarely are so, we might almost say never — nor 
that the inipul>es of his heart were toward evil rather 
than good ; far from it. His heart, like all young and 
untainted hearts, was full of noble impulses — but they 
were impulses ; full of fre^h springing generous de- 
sires, of gracious sympathies and lofty aspirations — 
but he had not one principle— he never had been taught 
to question one impulse, before acting upon it — he 
never had learned to check one desire, to doubt the 
genuineness of one sympathy, to moderate the eager- 
ness of one aspiration. He never had been brought to 
suspect that there were such virtues as self-control, or 
self-devotion ; such vices as selfishness or self-aban- 
donment — in a word, he never had so much as heard 

Thiit Right is right, and that to follow Right 
Were wisdom, in the scorn of consequence— 

and therefore he was, at the day of which we write, 
even what he was ; and thereafter, what we propose 
to show you. 

At the time when the j'outhful heir had attained his 
seventeenth year, the great object of his father's life 
was accomplished ; the fortunes of the family were so 
far at least retrieved, that if the St. Aubyns no longer 
aspired, as of old, to be the first or wealthiest family 
of the county, they were at least able to maintain the 
household on that footing of generous liberality and 
hospitable ease which has been at all times the pride 
and passion of the. English country gentleman. 

For many years Sir Miles had undergone the sever- 
est privations, and it was only by the endurance of 
actual poverty within doors, that he was enabled to 
maintain that footing abroad, without which he could 
scarcely have preserved his position in society. 

For many years the park had been n^ected, the 
gardens ovemin with weeds and brambles, the courts 
grass-grown, and the house itt^elf dilapidated, literally 
from the impossibility of supporting domestics suffi- 
ciently numerous to perform the necessary labors oi 
the estate. 



During much of this period it was to the beasts of 
the forest, the fowl of the moorland, and the fish of the 
streams, that the household of Widecomb had looked 
for their support ; nor did the table of the bemieret 
himself boast any liquor more generous than that 
afforded by the ale vats of March and October. 

Throughout the whole of this dark and difficult time, 
however, the stout old soldier had never suflered one 
particle of that ceremonial, which he deemed essential 
as well to the formation as the preservation of the 
character of a true gentleman, to be relaxed or need- 
ed by his dimini.'^hed household. 

Personally, he was at all times clad point device; 
nor did he ever fail in being mounted, himself and at 
least one attendant, as became a cavalier of honor. 
The hours of the early dinner, and of th^mcMne agree* 
able and social supper, were announced duly by the 
clang of trumpets, even when there were no goests lo 
be summoned, save the old banneret and his mother- 
less child, and perhaps the only visiter for years at 
Widecomb Manor, the gray-haired vicar of the village, 
who had served years before as chaplain of an En§^h 
regiment in the Low Countries, with Sir Miles. Nor 
was the pewter tankard, containing at the best but 
toa>^t and ale, stirred with a sprig of rosemary, handed 
around the board with less solemnity than had it been a 
goldeii hanap mantling with the first vintages of Bur- 
gundy or Xeres. 

Thus it was that, as Jasper advanced graduaUy to* 
ward years of manhood, the fortunes of the house im- . 
proving in proportion to his growth, seeing no altera- 
tion in the routine of the household, he scarcely was 
aware that any change had taken place in more eaeen- 
tial points. 

The eye and ear of the child had been taken by the 
banners, the trumpets, and the glittering board, and his 
fancy riveted by the solemnity and gra\'e decorum 
which characterized the meals partaken in the great 
hall; and naturally enough he never knew that the 
pewter platters and tankards had been exchanged, 
since those days, for plate of silver, and the strong ale 
converted into claret or canarj*. 

The consequence of this was simply that he found 
himself a youth of seventeen, surrounded by all the 
means and appliances of luxur)', with ser\'ants, horses, 
hounds, and falcons at his command, the leading per- 
sonage, beyond all comparison, of the neighborhood, 
highly bom, handsome, well bred and accomplished. 
All this, by the way, was entirely uncorrected by any 
memory of past sufferings or sorrows, either on his 
own part or on that of his family, or by any know- 
ledge of the privations and exertions on the part of Sir 
Miles, by which this present affluence had been pur- 
chased ; and he became, naturally enough, somewhat 
over confident in his own qualities, somewhat over- 
bearing in his manner, and not a little intolerant and 
inconsiderate as to the opinions and feelings q£ othna. 
He then presented, in a word, the not unusual picture 
of an arrogant, self-sufficient, proud and fiery youth, 
with many generous and noble points, and many lugfa 
qualities, which, duly cultivated, might have rendered 
him a good, a haj^y, and perhaps even a great man; 
but which, imtrained as they were, and aufiered to 
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run up into a rank and unpruned overgrowth, were 
but too likely to d^enerate themselves into vices, and 
to render him at some future day a tormentor of him- 
self, and an oppressor of others. 

Now, however, he was a general favorite, for largely 
endowed with animal spirit?, indulged in every wish 
that his fancy could form, never crossed in the least 
particular, it was rarely that his violent temper would 
di^ay itself, or his innate selfi^hness rise conspicuous 
above the superficial face of good-nature and somewhat 
careless afiability, which he presented to the general 
observer. 

It was, perhaps, unfortunate for Jasper, no less than 
for those who were in afler days connected with him, 
'whether for good or evil, that, at this critical period of 
bis addescenoe, when the character of the man is de- 
veloped from the accidents of boyhood, in proportion 
as his increasing years and altered habits and pursuits 
led him to be more abroad, and cast him in some de- 
gree into the world, the advancing years and growing 
infirmities of his father kept him closer to the lilM-ary 
and the hall. 

So that at the very time when his expanding mind 
and nascent passions most needed sage advice and 
moderate coercion, or at least wary guidance, he was 
abandoned almost entirely to his own direction. The 
first outbreaks, therefore, of evil principles, the germs 
of a masterful will, the ^eedi of fierce and fiery pas- 
sions, and, above all, the growing recklessne.ss with 
regard to the feelings and the rights of others, which 
could scarcely have escaped the notice of the shrewd 
old man had he accompanied his son abroad, and which, 
if noticed, would surely have been repressed, were 
allowed to increaFC hourly by Felf-indulgence and the 
want of restraint, unknown and unsuspected to the 
youth himself, for whom one day they were to be the 
caifise of so many and so bitter trials. 

But it is now time that, turning from this brief retro- 
spect of previous events, and this short analysis of the 
early constitution of the mind of him whose singular 
career is to form the subject of this narrative, we should 
introduce our reader to the scene of action, and to the 
person whose adventures in after life will perhaps ex- 
cuse the space which has necessarily been allotted to 
the antecedents of the first marked event which befel 
him, and from which all the rest took their rise in a 
train of connection, which, although difficult to trace 
by a casual observer, was in reality close and perfect. 

The manor-houte of Widecomb, such as it has been 
slightly sketched above, stood on u broad flat terrace, 
paved with slabs of red freestone, and adorned with a 
massive balustrade of the same material, interspersed 
yttdk grotesque images at the points where it was 
reached from the esplanade below, by three or four 
flights of broad and easy steps. 

The mansion itself was large, and smgularly pic- 
turesque, but the beauties of the building were as no- 
thing to those of the scenery which it overlooked. 

It was built on the last and lowest slope of one of 
those romantic spurs which trend southerly from the 
wild and heathery heights of Dartmoor. And although 
the broad and beautifully kept lawn was embosomed 
in a very w^ody and sylvan chase, full of deep glens 



and tangled dingles, which was in turn framed oa three 
sides by the deep oak-woods, which covered all the 
rounded hills in the rear of the estate and to the rig^t 
and left hand, yet as the land continued to fall toward 
the south for many and many a mile, the sight could 
range from the oriel windows of the great hall, and of 
the fine old library, situated on either hand of the en- 
trance and armory, over a wide expanse of richly cul- 
tivated country, with more than one navigable river 
winding among the woods and corn-fields, and many a 
village steeple glittering among the hedgerows, until in 
the far distance it was bounded by a blue hazy line, 
which seemed to melt into the sky, but which was in 
truth, though not to be distinguished as such unless by 
a practiced eye, the British Channel. 

The Hall itself and even the southern verge of the 
chase, which bounded the estate in that direction, lay, 
however, at a very considerable distance from the cul- 
tivated country, and was divided from it by a vast 
broken chasm, with banks so precipitous and rocky 
that no road had ever been carried through it, while 
its great width had deterred men from the idea of 
bridging it. Through this strange and terrific gorge 
there rushed an impetuous and powerful torrent, broken 
by many falls and rapids, with many a deep and limpid 
pool Ixjtween them, favorite hauuts of the large salmon 
and sea trout which abounded in its waters. This 
brook, for it scarcely can be called a river, although 
after the rains of autumn or the melting snows of 
spring it sent down an immense volume of dark, rust 
colored water, with a roar that could be heard for 
miles, to the distant Tamar, swept down the hills in a 
series of cascades from the right hand side of the park, 
imtil it reached the brink of the chasm we have de- 
scribed, lying at right angles to its former course, down 
which it plunged in an impetuous shoot of nearly three 
hundred feet, and rushed thence ea'iterly away, walled 
on each side by the precipitous rock, until some five 
miles thence it was crossed at a deep and somewhat 
dangerous ford, by the only great road which traversed 
that district, and by which alone strangers could reach 
the Hall and its beautiful demesnes 

To the westward or right hand side of the chase the 
country was entirely wild and savage, covered with 
thick woods, interspersed with lonely heaths, and inter- 
sected by hundreds of clear brawling rills. To the 
eastward, however, although much broken by forest 
ground, there was a wide range of rich pa<»ture fields 
and meadows, divided by great overgrown hawthorn 
hedges, each hedge almost a thicket, and penetrated 
by nimierous lanes and horse-roads buried between 
deep banks, and overcanopied by foliage, that, even at 
noonday, was almost impenetrable to the sunshine. 

Here and there lay scattered among the fields and 
woods innumerable farm-houses and granges, the 
abodes of small freeholders, once tenants and vassals 
of the great St. Aubyns; and, at about six miles from 
the Hall, nestled in a green valley, through which ran 
a clear, bright trout-stream to join the turbulent torrent, 
stood the little market town of Widecomb-Under- 
Moor, from their unalienated property in which the 
family of St. Aubyn derived the most valuable portion 
<^ their incomes. 
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Over the whole of this pleasant and peaceful tract, 
whether it wi^ still owned by themselves, or had 
passed into the hands of the free yeomanry, the Lords 
of Widecomb still held manorial rights, and the few 
feudal privileges which had survived the revolution ; 
and, through the whole of it. Sir Miles St. Aubyn was 
regarded with unmixed love and veneration, while the 
boy Jasper was looked upon almost as a son in every 
family, though some old men would ^halce their heads 
doubtfully, and mutter s^age but unregarded saws con- 
cerning his present disposition and future prospects ; 
and some old grandames would prognosticate disasters, 
horrors, and even crimes as hanging over his career, 
in consequence, perhaps, of the inauspicious change in 
the patronymic of his race. 

They were a happy and an unsophisticated race 
who inhabited tho^e lonely glens. Sufficiently well 
provided to be above the want of necessaries, or the 
fear of poverty, they were not so far removed from the 
necessity of labor as to have incurred vicious ambitions 
— moderate, frugal, and industrious, they lived uncor- 
rupted, and died happy in their unlearned innocence. 

It was the boast of the district that bars and locks 
were appendages to doors entirely unusual and a-^e- 
less; that the cage of Widecomb had not held a tenant 
since the days of stiff old Oliver; and that no deed of 
violence or blood had ever tainted those calm vales 
with horror. 

Alas ! how soon was that boast to be annulled ; how 
soon were the details of a dread domestic tragedy, full 
of dark horrors, and reproductive of guilt through 
generations, to render the very name of Widecomb a 
terror, and to invest the beauteous scenery with images 
of superstitious awe and hatred. But we must not 
anticipate, nor seek as yet to penetrate the secrets of 
that destiny, which even during the morn of promising 
young life, seemed to overhang the house, 

And hushed in grim repose, 
Expects its evening prey. 

CHAPTER I. 

The Peril. 

I say beware — 
That wny perdition lies, the very path 
Of seeming safety leading to the anyss — ^MS. 

It was as fair a morning of July b» ever dawned in the 
blue summer sky ; tlie sun as yet had risen but a little 
w^ay above the waves of frerh green foliage which 
formed tho horizon of the woodland scenery surround- 
ing Widecomb Manor ; and his heat, which promised 
ere midday to become excessive, was tempered now 
by the exhalations of the copious night-dews, and by 
the cool breath of the western breeze, which came 
down through the leafy gorges, in long, sof\ swells 
from the open moorlands. 

All nature was alive and joyous ; the air was vocal 
with the piping melody of the blackbirds and thrushes, 
caroling in every brake and bosky dingle ; the smooth, 
green lawn, before the windows of the old Hall was 
peopled with whole tribes of fat, lazy hares, limping 
about among the dewy herbage, fearlecv, as it would 
seem, of manV aggression ; and to complete the pic- 
ture, above a score of splendid peacocks were strutting 



to and fro on the paved terraces, or perched upon the 
carved stone balustrades, displaying their gorgeous 
plumage t the early sunshine. 

The shadowy mists of the first morning twilight had 
not been long dispersed from the lower regions, and 
were suspended still in the middle air in broad 6eecy 
masses, though melting rapidly away in the increasing 
warmth and brightness of the day. 

And still a faint blue line hovered over the bed of 
the long rocky gorge, which divided the chase from 
the open country, floating about it like the steam of a 
seething caldron, and rising here and there into tall 
smoke-like columns, probably where some steeper cata- 
ract of the mountain-stream sent its foam skyward. 

So early, indeed, was the hour, that had my tale been 
recited of these degenerate days, there would have 
been no gentle eyes awake to look upon the loveliness 
of new-awakened nature 

In the good days of old, however, when daylight was 
still deemed to be the fitting time for labor and for 
pastime, and night the appointed time for natural and 
healthful sleep, the dawn was wont to brighten beheld 
by other eyes than those of clowns and milkmaids, and 
the gay songs of the matutinal birds were listened to 
by ears that could appreciate their untaught melodies. 

And now, just as the stable clock was striking four, 
the great oaken door of the old Hall was thrown open 
with a vigorous swing that made it rattle on its hinges, 
and Jasper St. Aubyn came l)ounding out into the fresh 
morning air, with a foot as elastic as that of the moun- 
tain roe, singing a snatch of some quaint old ballad. 

He was dressed simply in a close-fitting jacket and 
tight hose of dark-green cloth, without any lace or 
embroidery, light boots of untanned leather, and a 
br6ad-leafe<l hat, with a single eagle's feather thrust 
carelessly through the band. He wore neither cloak 
nor sword, though it was a period at which gentlemen 
rarely went abroad without both these, their distinctive 
attributes; but in the broad black belt which girt his 
rounded waist he carried a stout wood-knife with a 
buckhom hilt; and over his shoulder there svirung 
from a leathern thong, a large wicker fi^hing-basket. 

Nothing, indeed, could be simpler or less indicative 
of any particular rank or station in society than young 
St. Aubyn's garb, yet it would have been a very dull 
and unobservant eye which should take him for aught 
less than a high-born and high-bred gentleman. 

His fine intellectual face, his bearing erect before 
heaven, the graceful ca-e of his every motion, as he 
hurried down the flapped steps of the terrace, and 
planted his light foot on the dewy greensward, all be- 
tokened gentle birth and gentle associations. • 

But he thought nothing of himself, nor cared for%is 
advante^es, acquired or natural. The long and heavy 
salmon-rod which he carried in his right hand, in three 
pieces as yet unconnected, did not more clearly ind»> 
cate his purpose than the quick marking glance whkdl 
he cast toward the half-veiled sun and hazy sky, 
scanning the signs of the weather. 

" It will do, it will do," he said to himself, thinking 
as it were aloud, " for three or four hours at least ; the 
stm will not shake oflT those vapors before eight o'clodc 
at the earlier, and if he do come out then hot and 
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stnKig, I do not know but the water is dark enough 
after the late rains to serve my turn awhile longer. It 
will blow up, too, I think, from the westward, and 
there will be a brisk curl on the pools. But come, I 
must be moving, if I would reach Darringford to break- 
fast." 

And as he spoke he strode out rapidly across the 
park toward the deep chasm of the stream, crushing a 
thousand aromatic perfumes from the dewy wild- 
flowers with his heedless foot, and thinking little of 
the beauties of nature, as he hastened to the scene of 
his loved exercise. 

It was not long, accordingly, before he reached the 
brink of the steep rocky bank above the stream, which 
he proposed to fish that morning, and pawned to select 
the best place for descending to the water's edge. 

It ^vas, indeed, a striking and romantic scene as ever 
met the eye of painter or of poet. On the farther side 
c^ the gorge, scarcely a hundred yards distant, the 
daric limest(Mie rocks rose sheer and precipitous from 
the very tNrink of the stream, riAed and broken into 
angular blocks and tall columnar masses, from the 
clefts of which, wherever they could find soil enough 
tosuf^XNTt their scanty growth, a few stunted oaks 
^hot out almost horizontally with their gnarled arms 
and dark-green foliage, and here and there the silvery 
bark and, quivering tresses of the birch relieved the 
monotony of color by their gay brightness. Above, 
the clififif were crowned with the beautiful pQrple 
heather, now in its very glow of summer bloom, about 
which were buzzing myriads of wild bees sipping 
their nectar from its cups of amethyst. 

The hither side, though rough and steep and broken, 
was not in the place where Ja>per stood precipitous ; 
indeed it seemed as if at some distant period a sort of 
landilip had occurred, by which the fall of the rocky 
wall had been broken into massive frsigments, and 
hurled down in an inclined plane into the bed of the 
stream, on which it had encroached with its shattered 
blocks and rounded boulders. 

Time, however, had covered all this abrupt and 
broken slope with a beaut itul growth of oak and hazel 
coppice, among which, only at distant intervals, could 
the dun weather-beaten flanks of the great stones be 
discovered. 

At the base of this descent, a hundred and fifty feet 
perhaps below the stand of the young sportsman, 
flowed the dark arrowy stream — a wild and perilous 
water. As dear as crystal, yet an dark as the brown 
caim-gorm, it came pouring down among the broken 
rocks with a rapidity and force which bhowed what 
must be itj» fury when swollen by a stonn among the 
mountains, here breaking into wreaths of rippling foam 
where some umreen ledge chafed its current, there 
roaring and surging white as December's snow among 
the great round-headed rocks, and there again wheeling 
in sullen eddies, dark and deceitful, round and round 
some deep rock-brimmed ba^in. 

Here and there, indeed, it spread out into wide shal- 
low rij^ing rapids, filling the whole bottom of the 
ravine from side to side, but more generally it did not 
occupy above a fourth ppirtof the space below, leaving 
soinetimea on this margin, fiometimes on that, broad 
2 



pebbly banks, or slaty ledges, afibrding an easy foot- 
ing and a cleajr path to the angler in its troubled 
waters. 

After a rapid glance over the well-known scene, 
Jasper plunged into the coppice, and following a faint 
track worn by the feet of the wild-deer in the first 
instance, and widened by his own bolder tread, soon 
reached the bottom of the chasm, though not until he 
had flushed from the dense oak covert two noble black 
cocks with their superb forked tails, and glossy purple- 
lustered plumage, which soared away, crowing their 
bold defiance, over the heathery moorlands. 

Once at the water's edge, the young man's tackle 
was speedily made ready, and in a few minutes his 
long line went wlustling through the air, as he wielded 
the powerful two-handed rod, as easily as if it had 
been a stripling's reed, and the large gaudy peacock- 
fly alighted on the wheeling eddies, at the tail of a long 
arrowy shoot, as gently as if it had settled from too 
long a flight. Delicately, deftly, it was made to dance 
and skim the clear, brown surface, until it had crossed 
the pool and neared the hither bank ; then again, obe- 
dient to the pliant wrist, it aro^e on glittering wing, 
circled half round the angler's head, and was sent 
thirty yards aloof, straight as a wild bee's flight, into a 
little mimic whirlpool, scarce larger than the hat of the 
skillful fisherman, which spun round and round just to 
leeward of a gray ledge of limestone. Scarce had it 
reached its mark before the water broke all around 
it, and the gay deceit vanished, the heavy swirl of the 
surface, as the break was closing, indicating the great 
size of the fish which had ris-cn. Just as the swirl 
was subsiding, and the forked tail of the monarch of 
the stream wa« half seen as he de.'-cended, that inde- 
scribable but well-known turn of the angler's wrist, 
fixed the barbed hook, and taught the scaly victim the 
nature of the prey he had gorged so heedlessly. 

With a wild bound he threw himself three feet out 
of the water, showing his silver sides, with the sea- 
lice yet clinging to his scales, a fre.-h sea-run firh of 
fifteen, ay, eighteen pounds, and perhaps over. 

On his broad back he strikes the water, but not as he 
meant the tightened line ; for as he leaped the practiced 
hand had lowered the rod's tip, that it fell in a loo^e 
bight below him. Again ! again ! again ! and yet a 
fourth time he bounded into the air with desperate and 
vigorous i'oubre!^aults, like an unbroken steed that 
would dismount his rider, lashing the eddies of the 
dark stream into bright bubbling streaks, and making 
the heart of his captor beat high with anticipation of 
the desperate struggle that Fhould follow, before the 
monster would lie panting and exbaubted on the yellow 
8- and or moist greensward. 

Away ! with the rush of an eagle through the air, he 
is gone like an arrow down tlie rapids — how the reel 
rings, and the line whistles from the swift working 
wheel ; he i» too swift, too headstrong to be checked 
as yet; tenfold the strength of that slender tackle might 
not control him in his first fiery rush. 

But Jasper, although young in years, was old in the 

art, and skillful as the craftiest of the gentle cral'tsmen. 

He gives him the butt of his rod steadily, trying tlie 

I strength of his tackle with a delicate and gentle finger, 
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giving him line at every rush, yet firmly, cautiously, 
feeling his mouth all the while, and. moderating his 
speed even while he yields to his fury. 

Meanwhile, with the ey'fe of intuition and the ner%'e 
of iron, he bomids along the difficult shore, he leaps 
from rock to rock, alighting on their slippery tops with 
the firm agility of the rope-dancer, he splashes knee 
deep through the slippery shallows, keeping his line 
ever taut, inclining his rod over his shoulder, bearing 
on his fi^h ever with a killing pull, steering him clear 
of every rock or stump against which he would fuin 
smash the tackle, and landing him at length in a fine 
open roomy pool, at the foot of a long stretch of white 
and foamy rapids', down which he has just piloted 
him with the eye of faith, and the foot of instinct. 

And now the great salmon has turned sulky ; like 
a piece of lead he has sunk to the bottom of the deep 
black pool, and lies on the gravel bottom in the suUeu- 
oess of despair. 

Jasper stooped, gathered up in his left hand a heavy 
pebble, and pitched it into the pool, as nearly &s he 
could guess to the whereabout of his game— another 
— and another ! Aha ! that last has routed him. Again 
he throws himself clear out of water, and again foiled 
in his attempt to smash the tackle, dashes away down 
stream impetuous. 

But his strength is departing — the vigor of his rush 
is broken. The angler gives him the butt abundantly, 
strains on him with a heavier pull, yet ever yields a 
little as he exerts his failing powers; see, his broad, 
silver side has thrice turned up, even to the surface, 
and though each time he has recovered him.*-elf, each 
time it has been with a heavier and more sickly 
motion. 

Brave fellow I his last race is run, his la-^t spring 
sprung— no more shall he disport hinl^elf in the bright 
readies of the Tamar ; no more f^hall the Naiads wreathe 
his clear silver scales with river-greens and flowery 
ru>hes. 

The cruel gaff is in his side— his cold blood stains 
the eddies for a moment — he flaps out his death-pang 
on the hard limestone. 

*' Who-whoop! a nineteen pounder!" 

Meantune the morning had worn onward, and ere 
the great fish was brought to the basket the sun had 
soared clear above the mist-wreaths, and had risen so 
high into the summer heaven that his slant rays poured 
down into the gorge of the stream, and lighted up the 
clear depths with a lustre so transparent that every 
pebble at the bottom might have been discerned, with 
the large fish here and there floating mid depth, with 
their heads up stream, their gills working with a quick 
motion, and their broad tails vibrating at short intervals 
slowly but powerfully, as they lay motionless in oppo- 
sition to the very strongest of the swift current. 

The breeze had died away, there was no curl upon 
the water, and the heat was oppressive. 

Under such circumstances to whip the stream was 
little better than mere lotis of time, yet as he hurried 
with a fleet foot down the gorge, perhaps with some 
ulterior obiect, beyond the mere love of sport, Jasper 
at times cast his fly across the stream, and drew it 
neatly, and, as he thooglit, irresistibly right over the 



recusant fish ; but though once or twice a large lazy 
salmon would sail up slowly from the depths, and 
almost touch the fly with his nose, he either sunk down 
slowly in disgust, without breaking the water, or flapped 
his broad tail over the shining fraud as if to mark his 
contempt. 

It had now got to be near noon, for in the ardor of 
his success the angler had forgotten all about his in- 
tended breakfast ; and, his first fi>h captured, had con- 
tented himself with a slender meal furnished from out 
his fishing-ba.<ket and his leathern bottle. 

Jasper had traversed by this time some ten miles in 
length, following the sinuosities of the stream, and had 
reached a favorite pool at the head of a long, straight, 
narrow trench, cut by the waters themselves in the 
course of time, through the hard shistous rock which 
walls the torrent on each hand, not leaving the siigfateiit^' 
ledge or margin between the rapids and the precipice. 

Through this wild gorge of some fifty yards in length, 
the river shoots like an arrow over a sleep inclined 
plane of limestone rock, the surface of which is polished 
by the action of the water, till it is as slippery as ice, 
and at the extremity leaps down a sheer descent of s<Mxie 
twelve feet into a large, wide basin, surrounded by 
softly swelling banks of greensward, and a fair amphi- 
theatre of woodland. 

At the upper end this pool is so deep as to be vul- 
garly deemed unfathomable; below, however, it ex- 
pands yet wider into a shallow rippling ford, where it 
is crossed by the high-road, down stream of which 
again there is another long, ^harp rapid, and another 
fall, over the last steps of the hills ; after which the 
nature of the stream becomes changed, and it murmurs 
gently onward through a green pa«!toral country un- 
rippled and uninterrupted. 

Just in the inner angle of the high road, on the fight 
hand of the stream, there stood an old-fahhioned, low- 
browed, thatch-covered, stone cottage, with a rude 
portico of niNtic woodwork ovemm with jassmine and 
virgin-bower, and a pretty flower-garden sloping down 
in successive terraces to the edge of the basin. Beside 
this, there was no other house in sight, unless it were 
part of the roof of a mill which stood in the low ground 
on the brink of the second fall, surrounded with a mass 
of willows. But the tall steeple of a country church 
raL»»ing itself heavenward above the brow of the hill, 
seemed to show that, ahhough concealed by the undu- 
lations of the ground, a village was hard at hand. 

The morning had changed a second time, a hazy 
film had crept up to the zenith, and the sun was now 
covered with a pale golden veil, and a slight current 
of air down the gorge ruflled the water. 

It was a capital pool, famous for being the temporary 
haunt of the very finest fi^h, which were wont to lie 
there awhile, as if to recruit themselves after the exei- 
tions of leaping the two falls and stemming the double 
rapid, before attempting to ascend the stream farther. 

Few, however, even of the best and boldest fisher- 
men cared to wet a line in its waters, in consequence 
of the supposed impossibility of following a heavy fi^h 
through the goiige below or checking him at the brink 
of the fall. It is true, that throughout the length of the 
pass, the current was broken by bare, slippery rocks 
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peering above the waters, at intervals, which might be 
cleared by an active cragsman ; and it had been in fact 
reconnoitered by Jasper and others in cool blood, but 
the refiult of the examination was that it was deemed 
impassable. 

Thinking, however, little of striking a large fish, and 
perhaps desiring to waste a little time before scaling 
the banks and emerging on the high road, Jasper threw 
a favorite fly of peacock's back and gold tinsel lightly 
across the water ; and, almost before he had time to 
think, had hooked a monstrous fish, which, at the very 
first leap, he set down as weighing at least thirty pounds. 

Thereupon followed a splendid display of piscatory 
skill. Well knowing that his fisfh must be lost if he 
once should succeed in getting his head down the rapid, 
Jasper exerted every nerve, and exhausted every art 
i^ temor, to meet, to re^^train, to check him. Four 
tmies the fish rushed for the pas}<, and four times Ja.<iper 
met him so stoutly with the butt, trying his tackle 
to the very utmost, that he succeeded in forcing him 
from the perilous spot. Round and round the pool he 
had piloted him, and had taken post at length, hoping 
that the worst was already over, close to the opening 
of the rocky chasm. 

And now perhaps waxing too confident he checked 
his fi^h too sharj^y. Stung iiffo fury, the monster 
sivaog five times in succession into the air, las^hing the 
water with his angry tail, and then rubhed like an 
arrow down the chasm. 

He was gone— but Ja'-per's blood waf* up, and think- 
ing of nothing but his sport, he da^^hed forward and 
embariced with a fearless foot in the terrible descent. 

Leap aAer leap he took with beautiful precision, 
al^ting firm and erect on the centre of each slippery 
block, and bounding thence to the next with unerring 
instinct, guidii^ his fii^h the while with consummate 
skill through the intricacies of the pass. 

There were now but three more leaps to be taken 
before he would reach the fiat table-rock above the 
fall, which (Mice attained, he would have firm foot-hold 



and a fair field ; already he rejoiced, triumphant in the 
success of his bold attainment, and confident in victory, 
when a shrill female shriek reached his ears from the 
pretty flower-garden ; caught by the sound he diverted 
his eyes, just as he leaped, toward the {dace whence 
it came ; his foot slipped, and the next instant he was 
flat on his back in the swiA stream, where it shot the 
most furiously over the glassy rock. He struggled 
manfully, but in vain. The smooth, slii^ry surface 
afibrded no purchase to his griping fingers, no hold to his 
laboring feet. One fearful, agonizing conflict with the 
wild waters, and he was swept helplessly over the 
edge of the fall, his head, as he glanced down foot 
foremost, striking the rocky brink with fearful violence. 

He was plunged into the deep pool, and whirled 
round and round by the dark eddies long before he rose, 
but still, though stunned and half disabled, he strove 
terribly to support himself, but it was all in vain. 

Again he sunk and rose once more, and as he rose 
that wild ifhriek again reached his ears, and his last 
glance fell upon a female form wringing her hands in 
despair on the bank, and a young man rushing down 
in wild haste from the cottage on the hill. 

He felt that aid was at hand, and struck out again 
for life— for dear life ! 

But the water seemed to fail beneath him. 

A slight fla.«h sprang across his eyes, his brain reeled, 
and all was blackness. 

He sunk to the bottom, spumed it with his feet, and 
rose once more, but not to the surface. 

HLs quivering blue hands emei^d alone above the 
relentless waters, gra.«ped for a little moment at empty 
space, and then disappeared. 

The circling ripples closed over him, and subsided 
into stillness. 

He felt, knew, suffered nothing more. 

His young, warm heart was cold and lifeless — his 
soul had lost its conscipusness — the vital spark had 
faded into darkness — perhaps was quenched for ever. 

[To be continued. 
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HvxBLX Mary ! thus in breaking 
Vows I never meant to keep. 

Who will bhune me for forsaking. 
Though a love-sick girl may weep ? 

Hamble Mary ! high bom maiden 
Mast my name and honors share. 

With ancestral gk}ry laden — 
Alattera not leas good and fair. 



Angd Mary ! aadly pleading. 
Sulking low on bended knee, 



See remorse to scorn sncceediug — 
Mary ! Mary ! pardon me. 

Angel Mary ! lost forever ! 

What are name and fame to thee ? 
Cursed the pride that bade ua sever — 

Angel Mary ! pardon me. 

Mary ! cold the earth above thee, 
Cold and calm thy broken heart — 

Canst thou not to him who loved thee 
Something of thy peace impart T 
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When the wild windi are howlingi 

Now diitant, now nigh, 
And the itorni-kiiig is growling, 

And cloudi veil the sky ; 
When the tempest h foaming, 

O'er ocean and lea, 
My thoughts are not roaming — 

I 'ro thinking of thee ! 

When the mild, gentle showers 

Distil from the sky, 
And the bright blooming flowers 

Delight the glad eye ; 
When the zephyrs are playing 

So blandly and free, 
My thoughts are not straying — 

I 'm thinking of thee ! 

When the beams of Aurora 

Are flooding the earth, 
With morn's radiant glory 

And day's jovial mirth ; 



When the gay birds are singing 

In innocent glee. 
As their clear tones are ringuig, 

I 'm thinking of thee ! 

When day's fading sky-light 

Wanes slow from the west. 
And the shadows of twilight 

Steal soft o'er its breast ; 
When Luna is shimmering 

O'er land and o'er sea — 
While the bright stars are glim'ring, 

I 'm thinking of thee ! 

Amid gay festive pleasure, 

Where mirth leads the song. 
There my heart has no treasure — 

Thou 'rt not in the throng. 
But forgetting the present. 

Its wild merr|| glee. 
My communings ore pleasant — 

I 'm thinking of thee ! 
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Bounds my blood with long-forgotten fleetness 

To the chime of boyhoo<}'s blithest tune. 
While I drink a life of brimming sweetness 

From the glory of the breezy June. 
Far above, the fields of ether brighten ; 

Forest leaves are twinkling in their glee ; 
And the daisy's snows around me whiten. 

Drifted down the sloping lea ! 

On the hills he standeth like a tower, 

Shining in the morn — the Tulip- Tree ! 
On his rounded turrets beats the shower. 

While his emerald flags are flapping free : 
But when Summer in the fields is standing, 

And his blood is stirred with light, like wine. 
O'er his brajiches, all at once expanding, 

How the starry blossoms shine ! 

Through the glossy leaves they burn, unfolded. 

Like the breast of some sweet oriole — 
Filled with fragrance, as a joy new moulded 

Into being by a poet's soul ! 
Violet hills, against the sunrise lying, 

See them kindle when the stars grow dim. 
And the breeze that drinks their odorous sighing 

Woos the lark's rejoicing hymn. 

Then all day, in every opening chalice 
Drains their honey-drops the reveling bee, 

Till the dove-winged Sleep makes thee her palace, 
Filled with Boiiy-Iike nmimars, Talip-Tree ! 



Im thine arms repose the dreams enchanted 
Which in childhoou's heart were nestled long, 

And, beneath thee, still my brain is haunted 
With their tones of vanished song. 

Oh, while Earth's full heart is throbbhig over 

With its wealth of light and life and joy. 
Who can dream the seasons that shall cover 

With their frost the visions of the boy ? 
Who can paint the years tlmt downward darken, 

While the splendid morning bids aspire. 
Or the turf upon his coffin hearken. 

When his pulses leap with fire ! 

Wind of June, that sweep'st the rolling meadow. 

Thou shalt wail in brunches rough and bare. 
While the tree, o'erhung with storm and shadow. 

Writhes and creaks amid the gusty air. 
All his leaves, like shields of fairies scattered, 

Then shall drop before the Northwind's speara, 
And his limbs, by hail and tempest battered. 

Feel the weight of wintry years. 

Yet, why cloud the rapture and the glory 

Of the Beautiful, that still remains? 
Life, alas ! will soon reverse the story, 

And its mnshine gild (prsnken plaini. 
Let thy bloBSomi in the morning brighten, 

Happy heart, as doth the Tolip-Tree, 
While the daisy's mows aroond ms whiten, 

Drifted down the eloping lea ! ^ 
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PART I. 

A GENTLE breeze swept through the vine-latticed 
crasement of a t«inall apartment, filling it wilh all the 
balmy odors of a June evening, while the moonbeams 
stealing foflly on its track, broke through the leafy 
screen in fitful shadows. The sighing of the ^^nnd 
through the long, slender branches of the willowj? — the 
I^aintive cry of the whip-poor-will, and at a little dis- 
tance the murmuring sound of water, as the waves of 
the lake broke gently upon the !^hore — all were in 
unisoQ with the fad hearts of the two— a youth and 
maiden, who, in that little room bathed by the moon- 
beams and the breeze, were now about to bo parted, 
perhaps forever. 

Deep anguish was depicted on the countenance of 
the young man^-calm resolve and pious resignation on 
that of his companion, who, with her hands clapped 
before her, and her deep mournful eyes fixed tenderly 
upon his, said, 

*' No, Richard, it cannot be— ui^ me no more to a 
course which seems to me both cruel and unnatural. 
Think you this sacrifice is not os painful to me as to 
you, dear Richard ?" she added, taking his hand and 
pressing it to her lips, while a tear trickled slowly 
down her pale cheek; "then reproach me not— call 
me not heartless, unfeeling; rather encourage me to 
fidfill faithfully the part which dut}' allots me — ^will you 
not, Richard?" 

" And thus destroy my own happiness and yours, 
Margaret ! It is, indeed, a cruel task you would im- 
pose on me. No— I cannot make our future life so 
desolate as to sanction your cruel decisfion. Believe 
me, dearest, your resolution is but the delirium of a 
mcHnent — grief for the loss of your l)elovcd mother, und 
sympathy with your afflicted father renders you mor- 
bidly sensitive on that point alone. I entreat you, then, 
dearest, beloved Margaret— I entreat you by all our 
hopes of ha[^piness, revoke your cruel words, and re- 
flect longer eie you con>*ign us both to mi>ery." 

" I have well deliberated, Richard, and my decision 
is unalterable. Call it not delirium, or the shadow of 
a grief which a moment's sun^hine may dispel ; every 
hour, on the contrary, will but strengthen my resolu- 
tion, and c(xivince me I have acted rightly. My poor 
father — can I leave him in his sad bereavement ! who 
else has he now to love but me— and shall I selfi^hly 
turn from him in his loneliness ! Ah, Richard, a«k me 
not — for never, never will I leave him or forsake him." 

" And have you, then, no care for my wretched- 
nem?" exclaimed her lover with bitterness, as he 
rapidly paced the floor; "no sympathy for my di^ ap- 
pointment ! Think, Margaret, how long I have waited 
to call yoif mine — how many years I have cheerfully 
toiled, looking to this dear hand as my reward. O, 
Margaret, Margaret !— and now, even now, when that 
joyful hour was so near — when but a few days more 
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would have made you mine forever — it is you who 
speak those bitter words — it is you who jdace abaiTier 
between our loves !— cruel, cruel girl !" 

" It Is the hand of Death, not mine, which has placed 
the barrier between us, Richard— she who would have 
blessed our union is no more ! " ForsaJLe not your 
father, my child!^^ were her dying words — and feo 
long as God gives me breath, I never wjlll Come 
here, Richard, listen tome, and pity me — for not a pang 
rends your bosom but finds an answering pang in mine ; 
nor do I hesitate to confess it to you in this sad mo- 
ment — there shall be no concealment from you — ^I will 
not wrap my heart in maidenly reserve, but confess 
alike my tenderness and my grief No longer, then, 
dearest Richard, accu.*e me of coldly hacrificmg your 
love to filial duty — for God knows the agony with 
which I have decided." 

" Forgive me, my beloved." said Richard, "I have 
been too >elfish. I ^hould have knou-n that pure heart 
better. However my oa^ti feeling* may dictate, Mar- 
garet, I will no longer oppo^e the coun-e to which the 
most devoted filial piety leads you, in thus un.-elfi^hly 
renouncing love and happiness that you may devote 
your days to a beloved parent. God bless and reward 
you, dearest." 

" Richard, how much your words comfort mc," re- 
plied Margaret ; " you no longer oppose but encourage 
me. Thank you, dear Richard ; yet one thing more, 
when you leave mc, you must be free from all en- 
gagement — nay, do not internipt me — many long years 
may intervene ere I shall be free to give you my hand ; 
nor would I have its disposal linked with such a 
dreadful alternative as my father's death. The few 
charms I may pos^ess will ere long have faded, and I 
would not bind you to me when the light of youth has 
passed from cheek and eye. No, Richard — go forth 
into the world, it claims your talents and your u.*?eful- 
ness, and in time some other will be to you all that I 
would have been." 

"Margaret, you do not know mc," he replied. 
" Think you another can ever come between me and 
your image. I go, but the memory of our love shall 
go with me^your name shall be my star, and for your 
dear .««ke I will devote all my energies henceforth to 
the happiness of my fellow-beings; your noble ex- 
ample shall not pa.'ss without its le^son. But promise 
me one thing, Margaret — let there be one solace for 
my wretchedness — one hope, though faint, to cheer 
my lonely path — promise me that should any thing 
hereafter occur, no matter how long the flight of years, 
which may induce you to wave your present decision, 
you will write to me — will you — will you promise me 
this, my best beloved?" 

Margaret placed her hand in his : " Yes, Richard, I 
promise you— should that time come you shall be in- 
formed ; and I ask in return this, if your feelings have 
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meanwhile changed, if through time and absence I may 
have become indifTerent to you, Richard, then make no 
reply to my communication — let there be forever 
silence — or joy — between us." 

And thus parted two fond devoted hearts — a noble 
sacrifice to filial love. 

Never, perhaps, was there a more striking illustra- 
tion of the frail basis on which all human hopes are 
{riaced, than was presented by those sudden events 
overwheUning the inmates of Willow Bank Cottage 
with affliction. Thus our most ardent expectations are 
frequently met by disappointment, and our most pro- 
mising joys blighted. Even when happiness and peace 
irradiate our hearts, and on the buoyant wing of hope 
our fancy soars into a future of unclouded blu»s, even 
then desolation and wo may be at our very threshold. 

Thus it proved with those whose history I will 
briefly relate. 

Willow Bank, for many years the residence of the 
Grardner family, was delightfully situated near the 
borders of a lovely little lake, whose circling waters 
rippled gently to the shore beneath the deep shadows 
of the maple and sycamore — occasionally weeping 
willows swept with their long golden pendants the 
bright water, or the branches of some stately pine in 
green old age, rose proudly above the lowly alder and 
silvery birch here and there skirting the bank. Thus 
rocked in its cradle of green, lay this beautiful little 
lake, as blue as the blue sky above it were its waters, 
now dimpled by the passing breeze, now breaking in 
tiny wavelet**, each with its cap of pearly foam, spor- 
tively chasing each other like a band of merry children 
to lose themselves at the feet of the brave old trees. 
From the windows of the cottage the lake was seen 
spreading itself out like some broad and beautiful mirror, 
and then gently diverging into a narrow rivulet, wind- 
ing through meadow and woodland, until it sprang 
joyously into the bosom of the Ohio. Nature had done 
much to beautify the spot Mr. Gardner had selected 
for his residence— ta-ste and art had also imited their 
skill ; the three combined had created ahuo>t a Paradise. 

But it is to thos^e who dwelt therein, not to its local 
beauties, my pen must confine itself. 

Early in life Mr. Gardner had married a lovely and 
amiable woman, and removed from Virginia, his na- 
tive state, to the beautiful residence I have described, 

a few miles from the town of S , Oliio. Blending 

his profession of the law with that of agricuUure, a 
few years saw him one of the most influential men in 
the country ; and had he oflered himself as a candidate 
for oflice, he would have been almo>t certain of suc- 
cess, such was hLs popularity ; but his ambition took 
not that course. Domestic happine&>s was to him worth 
more than all the perishable honors of public life— to 
Willow Bank and its beloved inmates were all his 
wishes centred ; and uninterrupted and continued for 
many years were the smiles of Providence. It seemed, 
indeed, as if this fayored spot was exempt from all the 
ordinary ills of life— sickness came not to fright the 
roses from the cheek of heallli, neither did strife, envy, 
or sullen discontent intrude upon this earthly paradise. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gardner had but one child— il was 
Margaret. When about seventeen, chance led to an 



acquaintance with Richard Lelland, employed by an 
eminent firm at the South upon business connected with 
the sale of Ifinds in Ohio. Among other letters o( in- 
troduction he brought one to Mr. Gardner, who, favor- 
ably impressed with his appearance, invited him to 
pa.ss a few days at Willow Bank. 

Upon what slight chances does our happiness or 
misery rest. A feta days — how simple their signi- 
fication; and yet from their brief circle how many 
hours of bitter anguu^h may take their rise. Little did 
Lelland or Margaret dream of the untold future, who^e 
all of earthly weal or wo these few days decided. 

To know Mai^ret was to love her — ^jet she was 
not strictly beautiful; there may be features more 
regular, complexions more dazzling, and forms of more 
perfect symmetry than she possessed. She was one 
of those whose gentle and winning manners stole into 
your heart, and theq only you saw her loveliness, or 
acknowledged the light of love and tenderness which 
beamed from her large, dark hazel eyes. Her beauty 
was not that which attracts the eye of every careless 
observer— it was the beauty of the mind and heart. 

Richard Lelland was at that time twenty-one, rather 
above the ordinary height, and of graceful, polished 
maimers, with a frank and o^x^n countenance, at onoe 
a passport to your favor and respect. His complexion 
was almost as delicate as a girl's, a large, full, dark-blue 
eye, and hair of rich wavy brown. 

Business detaining young Lelland in the vicinity of 
Willow Bank for some weeks longer than he had first 
anticipated, he took frequent opportunities of imjMroving 
his acquaintance with Miss Gardner, and the intereA 
she had first awakened in his heart soon ripened into 
a deep and fervent attachment. But he possessed a 
firmness and decision of character seldom met with in 
one so young ; and he resolved to bury his love for 
Margaret in his own breast, imtil he could produce 
such testimonials as to family, etc., as should warrant 
his openly paying her his addresses. He therefore re- 
turned to the South leaving his love imspoken ; but 
there is a language more eloquent even than words, 
and this had already made known to Margaret the 
sentiments of the young stranger ; this, too, had whis- 
pered in the lover's ear, thrilling his soul with ecstasy, 
that when he should ask the love of the pure and gentle 
girl, it would be his. 

Within the year the lovers were betrothed, with the 
full sanction of Margaret's parents, with the proviso 
that their marriage should not be consuimuated until 
Lelland, who had now nothing but his salary to depend 
upon, should be in a situation better calculated for the 
maintenance of a family . This was as much hitf wish 
as theirs, for he loved Margaret too well to take her 
from all the comforts and luxuries of the paternal roof, 
only to ofler in exchange the embarra««ments and pri- 
vations attendant upon a narrow and straitened income. 
For three years, therefore, early and late did he cheer- 
fully give all his eneigies to his bu.«iness, and at the 
end of that time became a partner in the mercantile 
house in whose employ be had so faithfully exerted 
hinL<*elf. There was no longer, as it would seem, any 
impedimcnt to his union with his adored MaigaraL 
The weddin^^y was appointed, and the happy Lei- 
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land, with all the rapture of a bridegroom, flew to 
claim his bride. 

Had the hand of mif^fortune been »o long withheld 
but to crush with one fell blow so much of love and 
hairiness. 

The very evening of his arrival at Willow Bank, 
Mrs. Gardner was seized with a sudden and violent 
illness, which, alas! baffled all medical skill, and in 
less than twenty-foiu* hours the beloved and idolized 
wife and mother was no more. To depict the anguish 
of the bereaved husband and daughter were a vain 
adempt. To those in whoee dwellings the destroyer 
has never come, who have never read that fatal 
sentence, ^^ Thou art mineP^ imprinted by his icy 
fingers on the brow of the loved and cherihhed, (x 
ff^owed to the dark and silent chambers the lifeless 
ibnns of earth^s treasured ones, to them death is, indeed, 
a fearful thing. To them — yes, to all ; and did not our 
Heavenly Father graciously extend to us the hand of 
mercy, and bid us, with smiles of ineffable love, turn 
to him for consolation in this hour of de^^pair, how 
could we sustain the angui^h of separa^n, as one after 
another the loved ones go home. ^ 

To Mai^ret the death of her mother at once opened 
a new path of duty, and however painful the sacrifice 
to herself, she hesitated not a moment &«* to the course 
she should pursue. But when she thought of Lelland — 
of the anguish her decision would cauite him — of the 
bitter disappointment — of fond hopes all blasted— then, 
indeed, she faltered, and her heart shrunk from inflict- 
ing a blow so terrible. And again as she thought of 
her unhappy father, her re^tolution strengthened. Could 
she leave him ; no ! better sacrifice love, happiness, and 
with them perhaps life itself, than forsake him in hi^ 
desolateness. 

Stupefied as it were with amazement and grief, 
Lelland li<<tened at first in silence to the cruel words 
of his beloved Margaret — then remonstrated— entreated 
— all in vAin. Reproaches were alike unavailing to 
alter her decision, until touched at length by her grief^, 
and filled with admiration of her sclf-ifacriiicing devo- 
tion to her parent, with an almost breaking heart he 
yielded to her persuasions. 

A new character must now be introduced. Henry 
Wingate was an orphan nephew of Mr. Gardner, and 
since the death of his parent^, which took place when 
he was quite young. Willow Bank had been his home. 
As a boy he was artful and selfish, passionate and 
cruel. As he grew up to manhood he still retained the 
same foibles, with the double art of veiling them under 
the most specious and insinuating address. If he loved 
any one when a child, it was his Cousin Margaret — 
slie only had power to quell his wild storms of passion. 
With years this love (if it be not profanation to call it 
%o\ increased, until it took possession of his whole 
being — yet» characteristic of him.«elf, it was purely 
selfish ; so that he could make her his, it little mattered 
to him whether hi(i love was returned. 

That he should hate Lelland followed of course, and 
that his Bool should be filled with jealousy and rage, as 
he saw the time so rapidly drawing near when another 
should snatch from him the charms he so much coveted. 
The sudden death of her who had ever been as a kind 



and tender mother to him, gave him therefore but a 
momentary pang. He( grave only opened to him new 
hopes, new machinations, and with such joy as filled 
the Tempter at the destruction of Eden, did his heart 
leap at the wretchedness of his hated rival, thus doomed 
to see his long cheriii^hed hopes all blasted, and to part, 
perhaps forever, with her he so devotedly loved. 
And now ail his sophistry and cunning were brought 
to bear. Carefully concealing his ovni fiendi^h joy 
under the mask of deep sympathy and sorrow, he 
breathed only to Margaret words of tender pity — stab- 
bing his own ears by dwelling upon the virtues of 
Lelland, and assuring her that bis own life would be a 
cheerful sacrifice if thereby he might advance her 
happiness. Thus artfully did he begin his course, 
trusting in time to supplant his rival in her affections. 
But be little understood the heart of a faithful woman, 
or he would not have undertaken a task so hopeless. 
Margaret was grateful for his kindness, and it was a 
relief to unburthea her heart to one who seemed so 
truly to sympathize with her ; nor did she hesitate to 
speak of Lelland, or conceal from her cousin the sor- 
rows which sometimes oppressed her when reflecting 
upon their separation. Like hot molten lead did her 
every word seethe and scorch his jealous soul, yet re- 
solved to win her, he persevered in the artful course 
he had marked out. 

Thus passed two long weary years to Margaret, 
sustained by the consciousness that she was adminis- 
tering to the happiness of her father, and by that Higher 
power to whose never-failing support affliction had 
taught her to look. But now another trial even more 
severe awaited her. 

Ah, poor return for such filial love and piety. A 
thankless boon, young Margaret, did you offer, when 
for a father's happiness you so devotedly fjacrificed 
your oMVTi ! A sacrifice, however, not the less to be 
admired—for where is the heart that does not reverence 
such a beautiful trait of filial love. 

Mr. Gardner suddenly announced to Margaret his 
intention of marriage with a young, thoughtless girl of 
rather doubtful reputation, who had been occasionally 
employed to assist in the work of the family. A cruel 
stroke was this, to which all that had gone before 
seemed light in comparison. What though it released 
her from all obligation of duty ; what though she was 
now free to accept the hand of Lelland, the thought 
gave her no satisfaction — not a ray of happiness gleamed 
from out the darkness of her despair. To have re- 
tained her dear father her ovm ; to feel that in her all 
his happiness was still treasured, she would have 
deemed almost any sacrifice too poor ; or had he been 
about to unite himself with one more worthy to fill the 
place of her sainted mother, she would have schooled 
herself to resignation. But that her father should have 
selected for a wife one so unsuited by birth and educa- 
tion, and of a character so vain and frivolous, filled her 
with dread for the future. 

It was a strange hallucination of Mr. Gardner. 
There is no way of accounting for a procedure so at 
variance with the whole tenor of his former life, and 
it can only be regarded in the light of insanity. 

Margaret shnmk not from the task to which duty 
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impelled her, namely, to remonstrate and warn her 
father against the step he was taking. The winds 
which hurled the dead leaves of autumn in fitful 
showers against the window, as she thus tearfully be- 
sought his consideration and forbearance, would have 
yielded to her voice as soon. 

Passing over the further grief of Mai^aret, I will 
only say that in a few weeks this ill-assorted marriage 
took place, and a system of petty tyranny and malice 
ccHumenced on the part of the new Mrs. Gardner as 
almost broke her heart. Captive to the arts of an 
intriguing woman, her father heeded neither her tears 
or her complaints, until at length Mai^ret finding all 
remonstrance vain, passively yielded herself to the 
cruel yoke. 

Thus repulsed as it were from the affections of her 
father, all her domestic happiness destroyed, and sub- 
jected more and more to the insults of a low, vulgar- 
minded woman, it would seem the time had come 
when Margaret might redeem the promise made to 
Lelland, that should any thing occur which might in- 
duce her to waive her decision, she would write to him. 
A doubt of his constancy had never darkened her muid ; 
she judged of him by her own true heart, which never 
could know change. If at first she hesitated, it was 
from maidenly timidity, not distrust; but when she 
^fleeted what happiness those few brief lines would 
cause him, she hesitated no longer. The letter was 
written. To her cousin, the specious Wingate, she 
frankly confided her resolution, and asked his assist- 
ance in forwarding her letter safely and surely to the 
hands of Lelland. Skillfully as he wore the ma<k, he 
was almost betrayed as he li^tened to the artless details 
of Margaret, who faithfully related to him the promise 
each had made at their last sad parting. Recover mg 
himself, however, he promised to secure the safety of 
her letter, even if it should include the necessity of 
joumeyins? himself to place it in his hands. 

With thanks warm and sincere for his kindness and 
s>Tnpalhy, the deceived, trusting girl gave her letter to 
his charere — that precious letter, which thus, like the 
dove, went forth to seek rest for her weary soul. 

"Ah! think you, my pretty cousin, I value my own 
purposes so lightly as to risk the work of years within 
the delicate folds of this envelope!" exclaimed Win- 
gate, as he entered his own apartment, and crushing 
the letter of Margaret in his hand as he spoke. " I 
should be a fool, indeed — no, no, fair lady, content you 
that my eye alone may read this pretty sentimental 
effusion. Now, thanks to my lucky stars, this letter 
proves almost a sure passport to my desires — ha ! ha ! 
pretty little fool, how she will wait for an answer ! 
And what then ? Did she not entreat silence if he no 
longer loved — * let there be forever silence or joy be- 
tween us* — ^were her wordn^siUnce — ay, of that I 
will take care, and then she is mine — mine as surely 
as yonder setting sim will rise again! With your 
leave, Mr. Richard Lelland—" and thus violating 
every honorable princi|4e, Wingate tore asunder the 
seal of aflection, and ran his eye over the sacred con- 
tents : " D— n him !" he exclaimed, hurling the letter 
across the table with a look almost demoniacal : " I 
could tear his very heart out— his heart!— why here 



it is— yes, fond fool, why here is his very life— his 
soul !" — once more snatching the letter — " and thus I 
hold him in my power ! — if more were needed to spur 
on my revenge of a hated, detested rival, I have it 
here in these tender, trustful lines. By heavens it 
turns my very blood to gall to find with what fidelity 
that man has been loved— while I — but no noatter— 
your letter goes no further, fair cousin, and thus do I 
annihilate your fond hopes and devote you mine!" 
thrusting as he spoke poor Margaret's epistle into the 
flames, and watching it with a fiendish smile until of 
those tender, confiding lines, nothing but a blackened 
scroll remained. 

At the expiration of a week he informed her that he 
had heard from the friend to whose care he had en- 
closed her letter, stating that he had delivered it into 
Lelland's own hand. 

Poor deceived girl ! O the wretchedness of hope 
deferred, as day after day flew by, and still no answer 
came! It was only by her more pallid cheek, her 
drooping eyelids, and the wan smile by which she 
strove to bidder dejection, that Wingate taw his hel- 
lish scheme was succeeding, and his victim sinking 
under the belief of her lover's inconstancy — for she 
never again mentioned to him the name of Lelland. 
Nothing could be kinder, or better calculated to touch 
the heart of Margaret than the demeanor which her 
cousin now assumed. His countenance wore a look 
of such subdued pity — such heavy sighs would now 
and then burst from his heart — and then meeting her 
inquiring glance, he would turn from her, or perhaps 
rush from the room, as if to conceal the tears her sor- 
rows called forth. 

Thus another six months passed — bringing no change 
for the better in the alienated affections of Mr. Grardner 
for his child — tliey were all engrossed by the artful 
woman he had so unhappily married. He did not, it 
is true, treat her with visible unkindness, but with a 
coldness and jealousy which stung the hearf of Maiga- 
ret perhaps more deeply. 

Wingate now resolved to delay no longer the avowal 
of his love I And accordingly most adroitly opened 
the subject to Margaret — he told her for how many 
years he had loved her — of the silent grief which he 
had so long endured under the conviction that her 
affections were given to another — and how by many 
bitter struggles he had schooled his heart to relinquish 
her at last to a happy rival. He did not ask her love 
in return, but the privilege to protect her ! Her pity 
and kindness were all he dared to hope for now — but 
perhaps at a future time his long-tried devotion might 
be rewarded with her affection — and for that he was 
willing to wait— too happy if he might look for such a 
priceless recompense. 

Not doubting for a moment his sincerity, and touched 
by his kindness, Maiigaret yielded to the tempter's 
wiles and became his wife. 

And here we must leave her, allowing for the lapse 
of some sixteen years ere we again take up the story. 

PART II. 
In the smmner of 1840, a gentleman embarked at 
Albany, on board one of those magnificent steamert 
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which ply between that city and New York. The 
HKMrning was one of unrivaled lovelines^^. A sod haze 
curtained the landscape, veiling the shores and the 
silvery outline of the river in one dim, undefined per- 
spective of beauty, through which the sun like a huge 
bftll of fire floated on the verge of the eastern sky. As 
the morning wore bn, a gentle breeze was seen curling 
the smooth surface of the river, and then fold after fold 
of the beautiful curtain was lifted from the landi'cape. 
The silvery vapors circling, dividing, re-uniting, and 
'Wreathing themselves into a thousand fantastic shapes, 
floated l%htly away, leaving the charming scenery of 
the Hudson unveiled to the admiring eye of the 
traveler. 

The gentleman to whom allusion has been made, 
was apparently near or over forty years of age, of a 
iiioet prepossessing exterior. He was tall, finely built, 
and his countenance denoting benevolence and peace 
with all men. A shade of sadness, however, evidently 
of no recent origin, was stamped upon his fine features, 
invt^untarily claiming your sympathy and respect. 
Such was the person who now slowly paced the deck 
— DOW stopping to admire some beautiful point of 
scenery, now conununing with his own thoughts. 

The boat was crowded with passengers, presenting 
the usual variety composing the " world" of a steam- 
boat. But with these the stranger held no communion 
—not a familiar face met his in all that motley assem- 
Uage. It was already near the dinner hour, and many 
<^ the passengers had dcFcendod to the dining-^aloon, 
or gathered around the companion-way waiting the 
deafening stroke of the gong, when his attention was 
suddenly drawn to a little group seated under the awn- 
ing aft of the ladies' cabin. Reclining on cushions 
ppread over one of the settees was a lady whose hol- 
low, racking cough betokened the last stages of con- 
sumption. A large shawl carefully enveloped her 
%ure, and one pale, attenuated hand rested heavily 
upcMi her bosom, as if to stay the rapid pulsation of her 
heart caused by those violent paroxysms of coughing. 
A thin veil was thrown lightly over her head, screen- 
ing her marble paleness. Two yoimg girls, almost 
children, sat by the coiich — the eldest, whose profile 
only could be seen as she sat with her back nearly 
turned to the passengers, was gently fanning her mo- 
ther, and now and then moi>tening her fevered lips 
with the grateful juice of an orange, or when seized 
with coughing, tenderly supporting her head, and 
wi{Hng the perspiration from her throbbing temples. 
The younger, a sweet little child of perhaps ten years, 
had thrown ofi* her bwinet, and thick masses of rich 
brown ringlets fell over her neck and shoulders. She 
was seated on a low ottoman by the side of the settee, 
reading from a small Bible which she held in her hand — 
pausing whenever the terrible cough racked the poor 
invalid, and then stooping over her would kiss her pale 
lips, and the little white hand, and again in sweet low 
tones resume her book. 

The stranger found himself deeply interested in this 
little group — it was in harmony with his own melan- 
choly thoughts, and stirred the deep waters of kind- 
ness in his sool. Mechanically he stopped in his walk, 
and leaning over the rail continued to muse upon the 



sick lady and the aflfectionate little girls, occasionally 
resting his eyes upon the unconscious ol^ects of his 
meditation. When the deck was nearly deserted for 
the dinner-table, the youngest of the two girls finding 
her mother slept, softly rose and without putting on 
her bonnet drew near the spot where the stranger was 
still standing, and bent down her beautiful head over 
the railing as if to peer into the depths of old Hudson. 
At that moment one of the river gods (possibly) in the 
shape of a large sturgeon, his scaly armor all flashing 
in the bright simbeams, leaped up some twelve or fif- 
teen feet above the surface. An exclamation of sur- 
prise burst from the little girl. 

" O, sir, what was that ?" she asked, turning her 
large black eyes u\xm the stranger. 

At that sweet face, and those deep, earnest eyes, 
sudden emotion thrilled his heart, and sent the blood 
coursing rapidly through his veins. That face — it was 
so like — so very like one with whose memory both 
happiness and misery held divided sway! Scarcely 
could he command himrelf to answer her artless ques- 
tion ; and after having done so, in an agitated voice he 
asked — 

" Will you tell me your name, my dear?" 

The child hesitated a moment, as if doubting the 
propriety of giving her name to a stranger, but there 
was something so kind and benevolent in his looks that 
compelled her irresistibly to reply. 

" My name is Margaret— Margaret Wingate." 

Richard Lclland took her small slender hand, put 
back the beautiful curls from her forehead, and gazed 
long and mournfully into her face, then turning away 
walked slowly to the opposite side of the deck and 
soon dl-appeared. And the little girl, wondering at 
his strange behaviour, returned to her seat by the side 
of her mother. 

It was more than an hour ere Lelland again made 
his appearance. He was pale, and it seemed as if 
an age of sorrow had in that brief hour swept over 
his soul. Again he took his station near the httle 
group. 

In the mean time the sick lady had remained quiet, 
and the sisters still retained their position by her side. 
Maigaret soon raising her eyes met those of the 
stranger, who smilingly beckoned her to approach. 
Rising very softly, the child glided to his side, and 
placed her little hand confidingly in his. 

" Will you ask your sister to come to me, my dear, 
I would speak with her a moment?" said Lelland, 
laying his hand tenderly on her head. 

Margaret returned to her sister, who, in a few mo- 
ments, timid and blushing, drew near. She seemed 
about fourteen, of a slight, graceful figure, and with 
the same expression of countenance, only more 
thoughtful, as her younger sister. 

" You will excuse the presumption of a stranger, 
young lady," said Lelland, " but unless I greatly err, I 
see before me the daughter of a much loved friend. 
Tell me, was not your mother's maiden name Marga- 
ret Gardner?" 

" Yes, sir, that was her name," she replied in evi- 
dent surprise. 

" I knew I could not be mistaken,*' continued Lei- 
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land, sighing deeply — ^then after a pause—" and your 
— ^your father— is he with you?" 

" He is not— but will meet us on our arrival in New 
York." 

" Has your mother been long ill ?" inquired Lelland, 
his voice faltering as he spoke. 

" She has been declining for several years," replied 
the young girl, " but for the last six months her strength 
has rapidly failed. O, my dear sir," she added, burst- 
ing into tears, " if she should die !" 

Lelland could not answer— at length he resumed. 

" And are you then traveling alone, my dear young 
lady?" 

" We came as far as Albany under the protection of 
a neighbor, and the captain of the boat has promised to 
taike charge of us to the city." 

" Can I do any thing to aid you ? Is there not some- 
thing you would like to have for your mother? if so, 
consider me in the light of an old acquaintance, and 
frankly tell me. My name is Lelland, Richard Lelland 
—I knew your dear mother when she was but a few 
years older than yourself;" he paui^ed, and overcome 
with emotion turned away. 

Mary took his hand. " I have often heard her men- 
tion you. O let me tell her at once that such an old 
and valued friend is near — she will be so glad to see 
you!" 

" No, my dear girl, not now — the surprl-^e might 
prove too much for her in her prer^ent weak state — 
but allow me to be near you, and call upon me if need 
require." 

Mary thanked hhn, and then resumed her faithful 
care of her mother, who was now apparently in an 
easy slumber; and walking lightly around the settee, 
Lelland took a seat near the head of the invalid. 

Who can describe the anguish of his soul as he thus 
watched over the dying form of hLs first and only love. 
And yet, with its bitterness was mingled a strange 
feeling of happiness, and his heart rose in thankfulness 
to be near her — even in death ! 

The day was now nearly spent, and the boat shoot- 
ing rapidly past the beautiful Pali>ades, when Mrs. 
Wingate awoke, and complaining of a slight chilliness 
proposed retiring to the cabin. With difficulty she 
arose and leaning on the arm of Mary attempted to 
walk, but she was so feeble ^:he could scarcely stand, 
and the slender strength of Mary seemed all too frail a 
support. Lelland immediately advanced, and, averting 
his face, proffered his assistance. Thanking him for 
his kindness, Mrs. Wingate placed her arm in his, and 
carefully supporting her to the cabin, and placing her 
in an easy commodious scat, he left her to the care of 
her children. 

Ah, little did the poor invalid dream whose arm had 
eo tenderly sustained her feeble steps ! 

When the boat was nearing the wharf, Mary came 
out of the cabin and joined Lelland, who was standing 
dose by the door, and taking his arm crossed over to 
the side, that she might recognize, and be recognized 
at once by her father, whom she was expecting every 
moment to appear among the crowd collected on the 
wharf. Once or twice she thought she saw him, but 
it proved not. The bo«t stopped at length, and the 



passengers group after group dispersed, until scarcely 
any one was left on board save the officers of the boat. 
Still Mr. Wingate did not appear, and overconoe by 
disappointment and their lonely situation, poor Mary 
burst into tears. Lelland strove to comfort her, and 
having ascertained from her the hotel where her father 
lodged, he offered to go himself in search of him. 
Bidding her return to her mother, and calm any un- 
easiness she might feel at the nonappearance of her 
husband, he left the boat and proceeded to the hotel. 
Mr. Wingate was not there. He had been gone some 
days, nor could they give any information respecting 
him. 

What was to be done ? — something must be decided 
upon at once. It was getting late — already the street 
lamps were lighted — and hastily retracing liis steps to 
the steamboat, Lelland ^ent for Mary. She turned 
pale when she saw he was alone. 

" My father — where is my father?" the cried. 

" No doubt, my dear, your father has been called 
away unexpectedly — you will see him I am sure to- 
morrow. In the mean time don't be uneasy — ^yon 
are with one who will not desert you for a moment— 
but lest your mother may hesitate to entrust herself to 
the protection of an apparent stranger, I think it will 
be necesFary for me to reveal myself to her." Taking 
a card from his pocket he wrote a few lines upoa it, 
and handed them to Mar)', who quickly glided back 
into the cabin. 

Lelland now strove to calm his agitation, that he 
might meet his still beloved Margaret with firmness— 
without betraying more than the pleasure one naturally 
feels at meeting with an old friend. 

It was half an hour ere Mary again appeared, and 
informed him her mother would be pleased to see 
him. 

He entered the cabin. The light of an argand lamp 
fell gently upon the pale countenance of Mrs. Win- 
gate, who was partially reclining upon one of the set- 
tees, with her head resting against the crimson silken 
panels. She had thrown off her little cap, on account 
of the heat, and her jet-black hair was swept back from 
her brow by the slender little hand which pressed her 
temples. Little Margaret was kneeling at her feet, 
and looking up into her face with an expression of 
childish pity. 

The step of Lelland faltered as he drew near — as 
his eye fell upon that coimtenance so changed from its 
youthful loveliness, — so pallid, so wan, and on which 
it Feemed Death had already stamped his seal — scarcely 
could he command himself to speak. 

" Margaret, you will trust yourself with me?" he 
said at length, forcing a smile and extending his hand. 

A slight color for an instant suffused her pale cheek, 
and her still beautiful eyes were lifted to hi^— she 
attempted to speak, but could not, and placing her 
thin, feverish hand in his, she burst into tears. For a 
few moments no word was spoken. Mrs. Wingate 
was the first to recover herself. 

" My nerves are very weak, as you see," she said, 
whh a sad smile, pressing his hand, " and the sight of 
an old friend quite overpowers me — but I am very 
glad to see you, and thank you lor your Idndnefls. 
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Mr. Wingate must have been unexpectedly detained 
from us, OP — " she hesitated. 

"And you will allow me, I trust, the pleasure of 
attending upon you, and of procuring lodgings for you 
until the arrival of your husband," ^aid Lelland. 
" You must be very much fatigued — a carriage is in 
waiting, and if you will allow me, I will soon place 
you in a more comfortable situation — if you will point 
out to me your trunks, Miss Mary, I will take care of 
them." And Lelland gladly left the cabin, that he 
might Mhool himself to more fortitude ere meeting the 
poor invalid again. 

When all was ready, he tenderly lifted the frail form 
of Mrs. Wingate and placed her in the carriage, Mary 
and little Mai^^aret sprang af\er, and then giving the 
driver the necessary directions Lelland himself took a 
seat therein. The carriage in a short time stopped be- 
fore one of the large private hotels in the upper part of 
the city, where he was certain both quiet and com- 
forts of every kind might be obtained for the invalid. 
They were conducted at once to a ples^^ant, retired 
little parlor, opening into a commodious sleeping-room, 
and aAer attending to all their immediate requirements 
Lelland leA them for the purpose of again seeking Mr. 
Wingate ; resolving to leave a note for him at the hotel 
where he had boarded, and also to drop another into 
the post-office. Meeting the maid-^e^vant in the hall, 
he put some mcxiey in her hand, and charged her to 
be very attentive to the sick lady, pIOlni^illg her i>he 
f^hould be well rewarded for her kindness. 

Upon returning to the hotel early in the morning, he 
was inexpressibly grieved to find that Mrs. Wingate 
had passed a wretched night, and was now so ill that 
it had been thought advisable to send for a physician. 
Doctor M. soon arrived, and after vi>iting his patient, 
returned to the saloon where Lelland was anxiously 
awaiting him. His opinion wa<« but a sad confirmation 
of his worst fears — he pronounced Mrs. Wingate in 
the last stage of decline, and that in all probability a 
few days or weeks at furthest must close her life. 
"Was there nothing could be done to save her?" 
Lelland asked — nothing—she was past ail human aid ; 
and now all there was left to do, was to smooth her 
passage to the grave by kind and tender care. The 
doctor promised to see her every day, and expressing 
much sympathy for the little girls took his leave. That 
day Lelland did not see Mrs. Wingate, yet he heard 
her low stifled moans, and occasionally the faint tones 
of her voice, for he had taken an apartment adjoining 
hers, thai he might be near in case his services were 
required. Once or twice during the day and evening 
be passed out the hotel, and jiunping into a cab, sought 
the former lodgings of Wingate, in the faint hope of 
meeting him, and then returned to his sad and lonely 
watch. 

For scxne days Mrs. Wingate remained nearly the 
tame, during which time nothing was heard of her 
husband. No doubt the agitation of mind this caused 
her had a most injurious etfect upon her, and probably 
hastened her death. Finding herself growing weaker, 
Lelland was at length admitted to her room ; and from 
that time until her death a portion of every day was 
frpent by him at her bedside. He calmed her appre- 



hensions when speaking of the strange absence of her 
husband, and strove to remove those delicate scruples 
w^ich she entertained that herself and children were 
so entirely dependent upon him, assuring her he 
thanked God it was in his power to be of service \p 
her. He read to her from the sacred Scriptures, and 
as much a<( her feeble strength would admit conversed 
with her of that unrevealed future into which her soul 
must so soon take its flight. Of her husband she never 
spoke but in terms of kindness, nor by her words gave 
him rea^'on to suppose he was not the best of husbands 
and fathers. 

Days passed on. Mr. Wingate did not come. 

And now the last sad hour was at hand. Upon go- 
ing into her room one morning, Lelland was shocked 
at the alteration a few hours had made in her appear- 
ance. Death was there. Not as a tyrant — ^not armed 
with terrors to .^eize the shrinking soul — but as some 
gentle messenger, clad in robes of peace and joy, sent 
to bear her to the arms of her Father. Lelland was 
at first too much overcome to speak, and walked to 
the window to recover composure. In a faint voice 
she called him to her. 

" Richard," she said, pressing his hand, " there is 
but one pang in deafh — it is that I must leave my poor 
children unprotected." 

" Dearest friend, do not suffer that thought to dis- 
turb your peace of mind," he replied tenderly; " they 
shall be mine ; until their father's return I will be a 
parent to them, and if he conic not, Margaret — still 
they will be mine. I have wealth, and how freely it 
frhall be used for their advantage and happiness you 
surely cannot doubt. My life has been a lonely one — 
they will cheer its decline"— he paused as if irresolute 
whetlier to proceed — " I waited long and in vain for 
that letter, Margaret — it came not !" 

It was the ii^^t allusion made to their former love. 

She leebly pres'-ed tlie hand which held hers : " It 
was written, Richard — there came no answer." 

" It vfos written then — thank God for that !" he ex- 
claimed. 

A cold shudder crept over the frame of Margaret. 

" Ah ! I ^ee it all," she said. " Richard, we were 
betrayed I but may God foigive him, as I do !" 

There was no reply ; but stooping down Lelland im- 
printed a kiss upon her cold brow, and turning away, 
the strong man wept as a little child ! 

Once moie he approached the bed. 

*' Give your children to me, Margaret ; I swear to 
you I will faithfully protect and cherish them. I shall 
never marry, and my whole life fchall be devoted to 
them." 

A sweet smile illumined her features. " Yes, Rich- 
ard, they are yours. For my sake forgive Iheir father, 
and should he return, O, I beseech you, lend him your 
counsel, and say to him all that I would say — " she 
paused—" perhaps he will tear the children from you ; 
if so, at a distance watch over them, and protect them 
when they require it. Now, my friend, call them to 
me ; I would say a few words to them, and I feel my 
strength rapidly failing." 

Mary and Margaret remained with their mother near 
an hour, and then Lelland was hastily summoned to 
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the chamber of .the dying. She was already speech- 
lees, but with a look of inefTable sweetness, she turned 
her eyes first upon her children, then upon Lelland ; 
with her little strength she placed their bands within 
his, her lips moved as if in prayer, celestial beauty 
overspread her countenance, and the weary soul of 
Margaret was at rest in the bosom of her Gt)d. 

Soon after the last melancholy rites Lelland placed 
the girls at school, under the care of a most excellent 
woman whom he engaged to accompany them. Not 
a day passed that he did not see them, and on Satur- 
days he took them pleasant excursions into the country, 
as much as possible striving to divert their minds from 
dwelling upon their recent loss. In the meanwhile he 
look every measure he could possibly devise to dis- 
cover Mr. Wingate— but for many months in vain, his 
disappearance was veiled in impenetrable mystery. 

It was nearly a year after the death of Margaret, 
that one day business took Mr. Lelland to one of the 
slips on the North river. As he passed along, his at- 
tention was suddenly drawn to a man who stood leaning 
against one of the piers. lie was very shabbily dressed, 
and held in his hand a small faded well-worn carpet- 
bag. Giving no heed to the moving crowd around 
him, buried in thought, he stood with his eyes fixed 
vacantly on the river. There was something in his 
features which seemed familiar. Turning, Mr. Lelland 
again passed him, fixing his eyes intently upon him as 
he did so, and more and more confirmed that his sus- 
picions were correct, he stepped up to him, and touch- 
ing him lightly on the shoulder, said, 

" Excuse me — but is not your name Wingate?" 

" Suppose it is — what the d — 1 is yours?" replied the 
man sullenly, without turning his head. 

" My name is Lelland, Mr. Wingate — for such you 
are, or I greatly err." 

With an expression of malignant hate, the man sud- 
denly turned, and shook his fist almost in the very 
teelh of Lelland. 

" So we have met again, Mr. Richard Lelland, have 
we I Well, we shall see who will be the Ixjtter for the 
meeting, that 's all— d— n you !" 

" Your words are idle," replied Lelland, calmly. 
Answer me one question — do you know aught of your 
wife and children !" 

At the mention of his family, Wingate grew sud- 
denly pale, and seemed rnuc-h agitated. 

" And you — what — what do you know of them ?" 
he demanded, but in more subdued tones. 

"If you will go with me into the hotel yonder, I 
may perhaps give you some information respecting 
them," he replied. 

Without a word Wingate mechanically followed 
Lelland, who, ordering a private room, sat down to 
the melancholy duty before him. 

" You spoke of my wife and children," exclaimed 
Wingate, the moment they entered the room, " if you 
know any thing of them, for God's sake tell me, for it 
is many months since I heard from them." 

" Prciiare yourself for the most melancholy tidings," 
eaid Lelland, in a sympathizing voice and manner. 
" You have no longer a wife — it is now ten month.s 
since her death." 



The wretched man buried his face in his hands. 

"Dead — dead— dead I and without forgiving me— 
dead .'"he exclaimed. 

" With her latest breath she forgave and blessed you," 
said Lelland, taking his hand kindly. 

"But my children — where are they — are they 
dead, tool" 

"Your children are here— here, in the city; you 
may see them in an hour if you will," replied Lelland. 

*^Here! herein the city — here, with yowl" cried 
Wingate, starting up, every feature distorted by pas- 
sion ; " with yvity do you say ! how came you near 
her death-bed — ha I did you dare — " seizing Lelland 
by the breast as he spoke. But shaking him off, Lel- 
land placed his hand on his arm, saying, 

" First listen to me, Mr. Wingate, and you will see 
how little provocation you have for such anger." 

He then briefly rela'ed his unexpected and provi- 
dential meeting with Margaret and her children, and 
the painful scene which so soon followed it. He spdce 
of Mary and Margaret — of their loveliness, their sweet 
dispositions, and of the consolation and happiness 
Wingate might yet receive from their afiection. 

When he had done speaking, the unhappy man seized 
the hand of Lelland, and pressing it fervently, said, 

"Wretch — wretch that I am! how little have I 
merited such goodness. It is, indeed, more than my 
guilty soul can bear. I had rather you would stab me 
to the heart than thus pierce my soul with deeds oi 
kindness— for I deserve it not. It was I, Lelland, who 
robbed you of one of God's choicest treasures. Whai 
driven almost to de>pair by the unjust treatment of her 
father, who should have been to her more than father 
ever wa«, poor Margaret wrote you that letter which 
would have confirmed your happiness and hers. It 
was /, who, goaded on by hate for you, and a deter- 
mination to make her mine— it was I who destroyed 
it ! I watched the stru^le of her pure heart ; I saw 
her cheek pale day by day, and yet I repented not — 
nay, I gloried in my revenge. At length she became my 
wife — and an angel she ever was to me, always so kind, 
so patient with my follies; but I knew she loved you 
— I knew her heart was silently breaking, her strength 
wa-'ting, and instead o( moving my pity, it only drove 
me to madness. I was jealous even of my sweet 
babes, that they were loved more than me. For years 
I ran a wild career of riot and debauchery, and only 
eame to my sen>es to see my poor injured wife was truly 
dying ; then came remorse— but it was too late. My 
business had been neglected — iny aflairs were in ruin, 
and I saw myself on the brink of poverty. The doctor 
had said that change of air would do much toward 
her restoration ; and now, as anxious to restore as I 
had been to de^troy, I resolved to come to New York 
and find some employment which should warrant my 
removing my family here. I did so, and was so for- 
tunate as to obtain a situation as book-keeper, with • 
hand>ome salary. In a few months I wrote my wife 
and children to join me. I received for answer that 
she was now too feeble to journey. This made rae 
angry, though why, God only knows, except that I 
would not let her die among scenes your love had 
hallowed — and I immediately wrote a peremptory 
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oonunand for her to come, naming the day I should 
expect her. In this wicked frame of mind I went out 
into the streets, and, unfortunately meeting a gay com- 
panion, was induced to enter a gambling-house, and 
ere I left, every dollar I po««essed in the world was 
swept from me. In the vain hope of winning back 
my money, I again sought that den of destruction; 
need I say, so far from retrieving, I left it hundreds in 
ddiM. Then, then, Richard Lelland, I became ^forger 
— yes, forged the name of my worthy employer — was 
detected, and fled with my ill-got gains. The day I 
had appointed my poor Margaret to arrive in the city 
I was on the way to the West Indies. From thence I 
went to Pari?, where, as long as my money lasted I 
led a mad career ; that expended, I was forces] to the 
most menial offices to obtain my daily food. At last 
driven by remort^, I determined to return to my native 
country, see Margaret and ray children once more, 
and then give mycelf up to the laws I had outraged. 
I flattered myself that my wife still lived, and that not 
finding me in the city on her arrival, had gone back to 
Ohio. I arrived last night, and was even now about 
to take passage in a sloop for Allxany, thinking I should 
be less likely to meet any acquaintance, when you so 
onexpectedly appeared before me." 

To this dreadful recital Lelland had listened in 
nleoce. When it was ende<l, he took the hand of 
Wingate, 

"Wretched man," said he, "I foi^ve you for the 
misery of a lifetime, as did that suflering angel, now in 
heaven ; and may Crod extend to you his peac% and 
mercy!" 

Then calling for pen, ink and paper, he drew a check 
for the amount Wingate had forged, and placed it in 
his hand. 

" There, Mr. Wingate, take that ; in the morning 
nee your late employer, and restore him the money of 
which you defrauded him ; in the meantime I will see 
what can be done for you — rely upon me as your 



friend. But remain here for the night, and on no ac- 
count leave the room ; have patience, for to-morrow 
you shall see your children." So saying, Lelland took 
leave, promising to call for him in a carriage at an 
early hour in the morning. 

Immediately after breakfast, therefore, he proceeded 
to the hotel. But Wingate had already left— ^ad been 
gone some hours. On the table was a letter directed 
to Lelland. Hastily breaking the seal, he read : 

" Burthened with grief, and overwhelmed with re- 
morse, life is insupportable. I can no longer endure 
the torments of sel^reproach, and I fly to end alike my 
wretchedness and my life. Heaven is dark — but earth 
is hell ! Protect ray innocent children !" 

The next day the body of Henry Wingate was ex- 
posed in the Dead-House. Lelland recognized and 
claimed it for burial. 

Mary and Margaret were told their father was no 
more — but of the manner of his wretched death they 
never knew. 

Facts have often the appearance of fiction — such is 
the story I have given. If it ha«» called forth any interest 
in the minds of my readers, the assurance that its 
principal incidents were gathered from real life, will 
not, I trust, lessen that interest. Names and scene are, 
of courfc, fictitious. 

In a splendid mansion on the banks of the Potomac, 
Mr. Lelland still resides with the two fair daughters 
of his adoption. They are beautiful and accomplished, 
beloved by all who know thein, and most tenderly pro- 
tected and cheri^hed by their more than father; while 
those geras of early piety implanted in their minds by 
their mother, have, under the careful culture of Mr. 
Lelland, put forth the most lovely and Christian 
graces. 

Thus in the happiness and the virtues of her chil- 
dren, has God rewarded the filial piety of p)oor 
Margaret. 



THOUGHTS ON THE THERMOMETER. 



• Climate is said to have much influence on the phy- 
sical, moral, mental, political and social condition of 
mankind. Experience and observation certainly give 
lorce to such an opinion. The diflerence in manners, 
custonos and character of the Russ and the Italian is 
as much owing to latitude as lineality. One's happi- 
ness, and even one's destiny in life, depend alike on 
Seasons and (mi Self. 

The iron constitution, the sharp wit, the keen sense, 
the peculiar individuality, the guessing and bartering 
of the man of Maine, contrasts with the singing, siesta- 
seelung, music-loving, rich intellectuality of the Mexi- 
can of the hacienda. Even in religious sentiment the 
diflference is striking. Look upon the cold, austere 
meeting-house worship of the Puritan, and side by 
side behold the rich, voluptuous cathedral service of 
the Catholic. These at least indicate the extremes of 
the influence of tbe climate. The whole physical, 
3 



mental and moral constitution of man is operated upon 
by the temperature of his location, and thus aflix-ting 
not only his individual existence but the ultimate con- 
dition of his race. 

What would have been the fate of" The Colonists" 
of the " May-Flower" had they landed at San Fran- 
cisco or St. Domingo ? If iuMead of the stern, bracing, 
labor- requiring, excess-denying latitude of Plymouth, 
the Pilgrijns had rested in the land of the palmetto and 
the pomegranate ? Or who would have ventured on 
an unknown ocean, in search for a new world, if the 
hope, the imagination, the enthusiasm, the poetry, the 
mental excitement, the superstition even of Columbus, 
the child of the South, had sunk in despair, or yielded 
to first disappointment? Where would the close cal- 
culation of the North, founded on a philosophical hy- 
pothesis, have sought for continued animation, after 
error has resulted from experiment ? 
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Where would the literature of the Past have found 
admirers, and even devotees, if the mythology of the 
East had not been nursed in the soft lap of a congenial 
temperature ? 

Why is it that the Latin classics yet hold a place as 
familiar as household vtrords, if a Southern sky had 
not invited to the rich developments of the highest 
mental creations? 

Where could the painter and sculptor have sought 
models and studies, if the winter of the Mediterranean 
had been as relentless and as rigid as that of Ma««cow? 

Can it be maintained that Solon and Lycurgus would 
have alike given their fame in trust to inunortality, if 
the genial influences of the land of their nativity had 
not been the same " at Rome as it was at Attica?" 

Who will venture to assert that a similar fate would 
have followed the siege of Troy in a land of snows, 
or that Marathon would have been a northern Moscow ? 

Science, too, has felt the force of the benefit of its 
more northern home. With a temperature unshocked 
hy extremes, the highest mental industry yields more, 
or rather different, fruit than the richest intellectual 
soil. The wheat and the com of the necessaries to 
progress, are gathered only where the wine and the 
oil of luxury do not grow. 

That Tyre and Sidon were marts for the cosmopo- 
lite, and now are but the refuge for the wanderer, 
while Boston, New York, New Orleans were the sea- 
boards of the savage, and are now the emporiums of a 



hemisphere, is as true as that the causes are to be 
found in some degree dependent upon the influences of 
climate. 

That Rome was the mother of nationei, the terror of 
thrones, and the great entrance into eternity, and now 
is the dismantled wreck of her illustrious past— while 
the hunting-grounds of the " Six Nations" are trans' 
formed into a mighty empire, is but the melancholy 
picture of the pest, gorgeous in its dilapidation, under 
the luxurious warmth of an Italian sky, while the other 
is the picture of the present, more magnificent and 
vigorous, tinted by the rays of a western sun. 

Climate was not alone in producing these changes, 
yet its influence was potent. 

The Religion of Nazareth took its metaphors from 
the land of Aristotle, its enthusiasm from the nations 
on the " seacoast," its energy from the Northmen, but 
its divinity from, God I 

The songs of labor are heard loudest and sweetest 
where the valley and forest yield an annual tribute 
over the grave of all that is beautiful, bom of the 
spring; while the songs of the sentiments take their 
melodies from the land of soA sunlight, scented with 
perennial perfumes. 

In considering the Future let us loc^ at the Past, 
and among the most remarkable of physical causes 
which have marked their existence on the histoiy of 
nations and of men, climate will be found to have ex- 
ercised by no means an inconsiderable influence. 
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Gladly to thee, amid the wreck of years, 

Will memory'i pinions wing their eager way ; 
To thee, who ever through this life of tears 

Hus lit its darkness with thy auniiy ray ; 
Thou wast my empress ui the morning hours. 

The star amid my dreams of poesy ; 
The single rose amid the dewy bowers. 

That lured my soul to thoughts of purity. 

As rivers glancing in the glorious sun. 

Voice out their gladness to the perfumed air, 
So 'nuith the presence of that treasured one 

My hopes were mirrored in a world more fair; 
A magic world, within whose blessM light 

All things the richest and the beat did come. 
Bringing uuto the weary dreams as bright 

As those that flit around our quiet home. 

And I did love thee, not a transient flame, 

Buraed on the altar of an early dream ; 
No, I have dwelt upon that cherished name 

Till it became the priestess and the beam. 
And softly came around our household hearth. 

The angel wings of woman's ministry, 
Rich hopes, as wild and joyous in their birth 

As were the early dreams of loving thee. 



And ever thus has been the full, deep tide. 

Upheaving from this ocean love of mine ; 
A memory forever by my side. 

To lead me onward to a nobler shrine; 
The calm, hushed v(»ice still sounding in my sleep, 

Like to a strain of distant melody, 
The holy light from out those eyes so deep, 

That shines on all so clear and tranquilly. 

Amid my dreams of human faith and love-^ 

Of /uiv, that stems the tempest and the blasU— 
Of/nitk, that in its tenderness shall prove 

Its holy office even to the lust, 
Thou hast been present with thy watchful care, 

Guarding a heart too prone to dream at best. 
Too much forgetting one whose sinless prayer 

Has lingered round his home a heavenly guest. 

But brightly now the sun of promise shines, 

The dark and stormy waves of time along. 
With all some token of thy virtue twines, 

Sweet as the cadence of the evening song; 
And truly now, when youth's wild day is o*er, 

And every fancied passion 's hushed to rest, 
I give this song to ihee fnim memory's shore. 

The echo of the tide vrithui my breatt. 
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CHAPTER I. 
I winds blew chillingly over a wide and 
ithe Highlands of Scotland, and howled 
id the isolated dwelling in the middle of 
ce gleamed a faint light like a beacon 
f that desolate waste. Black majestic 
>ed darker over head, and the wild 
» coming tempest grew every moment 
>iit little were the boding sounds noted 
ttage of Donald McLane, for sterner 
IS the storm of sorrow gathering in the 
>f the one lonely watcher, bending over 
: where lay, in a still dreamless slum- 
Tinner of one more dreamless yet, the 
nly child. Long silken curls fell on the 
from the still whiter brow of the little 
pearly lids, with long, dark fringes, 
the fair cheek. The coverlet had been 
by some restless motion, and the snow- 
f fell in careless folds, half-covering, 
^ those round and dimpled limbs. 
om a solitary candle flickered over the 

marble-like in its quiet beauty; oh! 
:hing loveliness that waking life never 
tat defilhlike slumber which precedes 
OUT of a young, sinless spirit ! Angels 
r it upward, and the shining light from 

1 mortal faces, was reflected upon the 
it was so soon to leave. Close beside 
th clasped hands and a fixed gaze, mo- 
object of her solicitude, knelt the young 
ery young and so fair; surely it was 
li sorrow to weigh down her happy 

Dments wore away, and still those two 
;amed in the half-darknesif, silent and 
ibers on the hearth burned low, louder 
impest without, and the white snow- 
against the window with a startling 
10 mother heard it not, until the door 
, and a light touch upon her arm roused 
•usness. 

Id, Donald, I 'm glad ye 're come," was 
; salutation. 

Ma^ie," he said, '* I 'm not so sure o' 
a see what I 've brought you. I would 
tir cares if I could help it, but I could 
be to perish in the cold snow tornight," 
his plaid, he displayed to her astonished 
id beautiful infant, richly dressed, who, 
tenderly in her arms, opened its large 
I, and smiled in her face. 
Id, how lovely !" she exclaimed, almost 
the moment her sorrow ; but a glance 
•uch again brought the tears to her eyes, 



and again she sunk beside it, with the little stranger 
in her arms. 

By the exertions of Donald, a brisk fire was soon 
burning on the hearth, and the bright blaze discloeed 
the table, with its neat white cloth, on which his 
frugal repast was spread; but he seemed to think 
little of his supper that night, for drawing near to the 
bedside, he bent over his child with an earnest, 
anxious expression on his manly features. 

" How long has she been so, Maggie .'" he asked, 
in a low tone. 

** Since noon," was the reply, and her breath came 
more quickly as Donald bent closer and closer to 
the quiet face, placing his hand softly on the still 
breast, and his lips to the dimpled mouth whence no 
breath seemed issuing, then, with a stifled sigh as he 
gazed linger ingly on those beautiful features, he 
turned to his wife, who was looking up in his face 
with that gaze of mute terror which says so much 
more than words, 

" Maggie, God has taken our Ally to be an angel 
in Heaven." 

No loud exclamation of grief followed his words. 
Tearless she stood with her eyes fixed upon her hus- 
band's face, as if unable to comprehend his meaning, 
but, sinking on his knees beside her, and enfolding 
her in his arms, he prayed from a full heart that God 
would be with them in this their first trial. The 
low, soothing tones of his voice unlocked the foun- 
tains of the mother's heart, and blessed tears came 
to her relief. Long might she have indulged in 
this luxury, but a faint cry awoke her maternal 
sympathies. She had forgotten the babe so strangely 
thrown upon her care, but now her gentle nature 
could not think of self, while another was suflTering 
and in preparations for the comfort of her charge, 
the first wild burst of anguish was passed through. 

** We will call her Ally, af\er our own lost one, 
Donald. Surely God has sent her to soften this sore 
trial to us, and we will love her as our own. May 
He help us to submit. Oh, niy Ally! my darling, my 
precious one — can any one ever fill thy place. God 
help us!" 

CHAPTER n. 

The simple funeral was over; the last look had 
been taken, and little Alice McLane was hidden from 
the weeping eyes that still turned toward her lowly 
resting-place, as if yet unwilling to leave her alone 
beneath that cold, cold sod. 

Donald and Margaret McLane had been very 
happy until now — ^too happy perhaps. They had 
loved each other in early years, and when Donald 
had earned enough by his own honest labor to pur- 
phase the cottage on Bumside Moor, they were mar- 
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ried without a i^hadow on their young, hopeful 
hearts. 

Margaret was a careful housewife, and Donald had 
ever a warm welcome and comfortable home when, 
wearied with hid dail}' toil, he came back to her 
whom be had promised to love and cherish; and 
when little Alice came to gladden the young mother's 
lonely hours while he was away, sunshine reigned 
in the household. In all their happiness they never 
forgot who gave them all iheir bles»ings, and daily 
was their morning and evening sacrifice of praise 
sent up to their Heavenly Father in confiding and 
child-like simplicity. 

A cherished flower was Ally McLane, with her 
bright blue eyes sparkling with joy and affection, her 
round, dimpled, rosy cheeks, and baby toneti, so 
sweet to a parent's ear; her mother's sunny spirit 
seemed hers from her very birtb until the heavy hand 
of sickness came down to hush those happy notes, 
and dim the light of health and joyousne^s that ever 
danced around her. 

Perhaps she was too fondly loved; perhaps their 
hearts clung with too much of idolatry to their only 
one ; and a watchful Father saw that the ties must 
be loosened. While yet her lisping tones seemed 
ringing in their ears; while yet the flush of health 
lingered on her cheek, the dart of the spoiler came, 
and with scarce a pang of sufiering to rend the 
mother's heart with deeper anguish, little Ally was 
taken away from the ill to come. 

Overwhelming as was the blow, a mitigation was 
sent with it. The stranger babe thus thrown upon 
Margaret's tenderness, proved a solace which no- 
thing else could have afiorded, and in the cares 
attendant upon her new charge, the dreary sense of 
loneliness, following the loss of a loved one, was 
robbed of half its power. 

Many were the wondering surmises of Donald and j 
his wife, in reference to the manner in which the 
babe had been thus given to them. The dark mantle 
in which it had been closely enfolded, had first at- 
tracted Donald's attention amid the snow-drifts, for 
the little forsaken one was already wrapped in that 
fatal slumber which, if not soon broken, knows no 
waking — ^and the young man's heart was melted with 
kindly sympathy as he thought of his own darling, so 
he raised the light burden from its soft but dangerous 
resting-place, bore it to gentle and tender hands — and 
as days, and weeks, and months wore away, no one 
appearing to claim the lost one, closer and closer 
their hearts were wound about her, till their love 
seemed even as that they had borne their own angel 
Ally — as they called her. 

Sometimes Margaret would almost forget that her 
second Ally was not, indeed, the very same as that 
one they bad laid with such heart-yearnings beneath 
the snow-clad turf; and yet the two were very 
unlike. The face of the stranger was full of earnest 
thought. Her large, dark, liquid eyes, so full of 
dreamy tenderness, beamed with almost spiritual 
beauty ; and a hasly word would bring the tears to 
her eyes, the warm blush to her cheek, and a strange 
imploring expreuion over her whole countenance ;. 



whereas her elder namesake was ever a joyous child, 
light and graceful, full of the heedlessness so natural 
to her tender age — and few things there were that 
had power to dim her sunny spirit. 

Year after year sped on unmarked, save by the 
introduction of one little stranger after another into 
the once lonely household of Donald McLane. Alice, 
their eldest and loveliest, had ripened gradually from 
the beautiful child, their pet and plaything, to the 
gentle, thoughtful girl of sixteen, watching with un- 
wearied care the slightest wish of her parents, (for 
she knew not that they were otherwise,) and striving 
by every means in her power to lighten their burdens. 
The secret of her history had been carefully kept 
from her as well as the fair-haired, happy flock around 
them ; for why should they sadden a life so unsliadowed 
as hers, with thoughts that must bring sufi*ering to 
her loving nature? 

The promise of rare beauty which her infancy bad 
held out was more than realized. There was a 
spirituality about those dark-blue eyes, in every 
graceful movement — a native ease and sweetneaii 
of manner so unusual among the classes in which 
she moved — so unlike the frank, noisy ways and 
ruddy countenances of her younger brothers and 
sisters, that Margaret often gazed upon her with a 
wondering sigh and a trembling of heart, she could 
not tell why. Alice bad been reared with more than 
maternal tenderness — a fond yearning over her de- 
serted helplessness — a sympathy for those who must 
have mourned the lo»s of such a child, together with 
her own irresi>tible winningness, had led Margaret 
unconsciously to indulge the child of her adoption 
even more than the members of her own little flock; 
but Ally was one of those rare natures in whom in- 
dulgence only brings forth warmer, purer feelings of 
love and gratitude, and even from babyhood, as 
Margaret would often say, she seemed like an angel 
sent down to them from Heaven. 

Sweet Alice McLane had not arrived at the age of 
sixteen without admirers. Lonely as was the situa- 
tion of the cottage, many had been attracted thither 
by the fame of such a jewel. But there was a quiet 
dignity and purity about the gentle girl that repulsed 
the most presuming; and Ally was still, child-like, 
happy in her home, without a wish to leave it, at 
least so far as was known to her own heart. 

There was, indeed, one, who had been a play- 
fellow from childhood, being the son of their only 
neighbor within many miles, who was ever a wel- 
come guest at the cottai:e, beneath whose glance her 
own never drooped, nor the painful blush rose to her 
transparent cheek — and why was it ? Because DiigaM 
Lindsay had never spoken of the trembling hopes that 
lay nestling at his heart, though they had wandered 
together for hours over the hills, or sat side by aide 
before the bright fire, in the winter evenings, while 
he entertained them with merry tales; and thoqgli 
Ally loved him dearly, yet it was with the pure, 
happy love of a sister. So they lived fronk day to 
day, unconscious of the cloud that was gathering over 
the future happindto of one, and the brightest hopea 
of the ocber. 
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CHAPTER m. 

Donald McLane was a hard-working man, and 
seldom was any recreation beyond the quiet enjoy- 
ment of his fire-side and home-circle indulged in. It 
'Was therefore an occasion of no little joy among the 
little folks, and perhaps not less so with the older 
beads who showed less boisterous happine$is, when, 
on the return of the annual fair, a whole holyday was 
promised with a visit to the village where it was 
held. 

On the evening preceding the day so long and 
anxiously looked for, a handsome traveling-carriage, 
'with servants and outriders, drove up to the inn door 
of the village, creating an excitement among the 
good people unheard of before. A tall, majestic, 
an^ beautiful lady was assisted from it by a youth 
'whose noble and elegant appearance spoke of rank 
and wealth. 

The poor landlord, confused, and almost paralyzed 
by the unexpected honor conferred upon him, with 
difficulty recalled his scattered senses) in time to re- 
ceive his guests, and provide them with the best his 
poor house could afford; but they, smiling at his 
consternation, retired immediately to their apart- 
ments, where, at their own request, a simple repast 
was served, and they appeared no more that evening. 
The servants were surrounded and eagerly ques- 
tioned, but nothing could be elicited from them, ex- 
cept that the strangers were the Countess of Weldon 
and her son, who were traveling for the benefit of 
their health, impaired by the close air and dissipation 
of London. 

The next morning, just as the party from Burn- 
side Moor had reached the village, after a weary 
walk of many miles, the coach drove up once more 
to receive its noble inmates. Donald and Margaret 
were foremost, and bad already passed by, the 
younger children following them; but Ally had 
lingered somewhat in the rear, for Dugald was 
beside her, and in earnest conversation they had un- 
consciously slackened their pace, thus arriving op- 
posite the inn door just in time to see the carriage 
drive up and the noble pair preparing to enter il. 
Surprised out of her usual quiet demeanor, Ally 
gazed eagerly at the novel sight. Her hood had 
fallen back, and her soft brown curls came cluster- 
ing around her face, generally so pale, but now with 
the warm blood tinging its snowy surface, and her 
dark, dreamy eyes turned wonderingly toward the 
Btraogers, she was lovely beyond description. At 
this moment the countess turned her eyes in the 
direction where Ally stood leaning on the arm of 
her companion, and with a thrilling cry, stretched 
out ber arms toward her, then fell back insensible. 
In an instant all was confusion. 

The lady was borne into the house, and all in- 
truders waved ofi*; but Ally had never yet seen 
suffering without endeavoring to relieve it, and 
q>riDging impulsively forward, she entered the inn, 
followed by Dugald. 

When the countess again opened her eyes, a sweet, 
loving face looked into hers, and an arm, soft and 
while as her own, supported her head. Another 
3* 



wild exclamation burst from her quivering lips, and 
again she sunk back, murmuring, *'Adela, my sister 
— have you come back from the spirit- world to bless 
me!" 

"What ails you, dear lady," said Ally, tenderly — 
can I do any thing for you?" 

For the first time those who stood around the couch, 
anxiously waiting the solution of this mystery, ob- 
served a striking resemblance between the noble 
stranger and the lovely peasant girl, who stood pale 
and bewildered by her manner, yet unwilling to leave 
her while yet she seemed to need assistance. 

"Tell me, child," said the countess, suddenly 
rising from her recumbent position, " tell me, who 
are you?" 

The question was hasty, the tone almost harsh, 
and Ally's face flushed again, as she replied timidly, 
"My name is Alice McLane, lady — my father lives 
on Burnside Moor." 

" Where is your father — I must see him instantly.'' 

Dugald turned in search of him, but Donald, having 
quickly missed his daughter, had comeback in search 
of her, leaving the rest of his charge in a booth near 
by, and was even now at the inn door. 

As soon as his eye fell on the pale, agitated coun- 
tenance of the stranger, and from her to his idolized 
daughter, every trace of color left both cheeks and 
lip!>, and unable to support himself, he sunk into a 
chair, covering his face with his hands. 

In that brief moment he comprehended it all. 
Sometimes, in past years, the unwelcome thought 
would painfully force itself upon him, that hi<9 
precious Ally was not, indeed, his' own. Hearts that 
must have mourned her loss, might again rejoice 
over their recovered treasure, but as year after year 
went by undisturbed, Donald grew strong in hope, 
and had almost banished every fear of the kind, when 
this terrible realization of the worst came so sud- 
denly upon him. 

No wbnder that his strong frame was bowed, and 
his stout heart wrung with anguish, as he felt that even 
resistance would be vain. No wonder that Ally 
stood by him terrified at the sight of grief such as 
never in her whole peaceful life had met her eyes 
before. Her arms were thrown around him, her 
warm kisses fell upon his cold brow, as che implored 
him to unfold this mystery. The countess watched 
him silenily, yet a wild gleam of triumph flashed 
from her dark eyes, as she exchanged glances with 
her son, who stood looking on with no less appear- 
ance of interest than herself Dugald, fearing he 
knew not what, only showed by his varying color, 
the thoughts that thronged rapidly upon him. 

The story was soon told, and none present could 
doubt that Alice, the poor cottage-girl, was the 
orphan niece of the proud countess, and through her, 
heiress to untold wealth. And how did Ally receive 
the news of her sudden elevation? With agony 
that moved the little circle of auditors to tears, 
as she clung wildly to the only father she had ever 
known, and implored him not to send her away 
from him. 

Donald looked up with a sorrow-stricken expres- 
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earl, ibe choii-e of ber father, and departed to ber 
princely bonie, wilh a father's bleuing, leBving ber 
yoimg, penile tisler more lonely than aver. Adela 
bad ever been of a clinging, dependem «piril, laving 
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during which lime her aister had privately sent her 
aid whenever she could do so with impunity. Mr. 
Moreton obtained employment which &gain raised 
them to comfort if not afiluence. A lovely infant 
now brought new hopes and new feelings into poor 
Adela's sorrowful heart, and to her hu&band's delight* 
she became once more cheerful. Sorely had they 
safiered for their sin, yet kind and gentle and loving 
to each other they had ever been. Poverty had not 
had power to dampen the pure affection of earlier 
days, and its calm light shone upon their paths with 
a hopeful radiance even in the darkest hours of their 
probation. 

The little Adela was but a few months old when 
a letter arrived from the steward of Lord Dundas, 
with a hasty summons to the deaih-bed of the now 
relenting parent. Sorrow and joy struggled for pre- 
eminence in Lady Adela's bosom, as she hastily pre- 
pared to obey ; but a new difficulty now arose. The 
winter had just set in with great severity — the jour- 
aey was a long and fatiguing one; Adela spurned all 
objections on her own part, but her babe, how could 
she expose it to the inclemency of the weather, and 
the dangers that must attend them. Brief and bitter 
was the conflict— but the child was left in the care 
of a faithful nurse, who promised to watch over it as 
her own. 

They arrived only in time to receive the parting 
blessing of their beloved father, and after the re- 
quisite arrangements of the estate, which was equally 
divided between the two sisters ; it was settled that 
Adela should now remain at the castle, at least until 
some further disposal of the property should be made, 
and that Mr. Moreton should return for the child, as 
ihe spring would soon open with sunshine and air, 
balmy enough even for the little traveler. 

Days and weeks dragged slowly their way along 
to the young wife, now, for the first time since her 
hasty marriage, separated from her husband. He 
came at last— but he came alone ! Short and terrible 
was the lale his pale lips had to utter. 

The woman in whose care the babe had been left, 
faithtully watched over it, never resigning her charge 
lo another, save when necessity required. 

One cold but bright, sim.««hiny day, having occasion 
lo go to the neighboring village, she wrapped the 
child carefully in a heavy mantle, and set out with it 
in her arras on her errand. 

From that time neither nurse nor babe had been 
heard of. A violent snow-storm came on toward 
night, and it was feared that both had perished, yet 
singular to tell, uo trace of their bodies had been dis- 
covered on the road wherein their way led. 

Silently the young mother listened to these crushing 
-words. Hope itself was extinct, and from that day, 
though every endearing care that love could devise 
was lavished upon her, sweet Lady Adela drooped 
like a frail lily, growing paler and weaker, yet ever 
gentle, patient and loving to the last — for ere the 
spring flowers had faded, a husband and sister wept 
bitter tealWver her early grave. So young and so 
lovely, thus Ally's fair mother died. 

Comparing this sorrowful tale with Donald's ac-» 



count, it was inferred that the woman, returning 
from the village, became bewildered by the snow- 
storm, and turned in the direction of Donald's cottage 
instead of that leading to her own, which was directly 
opposite, and losing her way, bad wandered on until 
wearied whh her heavy burden, and hopeless of 
saving both lives, had deserted her charge, and pro- 
ceeded, unencumbered, to find shelter for her own 
exhausted fram^ In this, perhaps, she succeeded ; 
but with the consciousness of safety came the har- 
rowing reflections of her faithlessness, and unable to 
meet those she had so wronged, she had most pro- 
bably left the country, for no trace of her was ever 
discovered. 

Mr. Moreton did not long survive his idolized 
wife; and now, when our gentle Ally awoke to the 
proud consciousness of rank, wealth, a new name 
and new relations, the tidings brought only sorrow 
and suflering to one so loving and happy as she had 
been — for was she not an orphan? Bitter tears 
flowed at the recital of her mother's history, but 
turning from all the allurements and persua>ions that 
were lavished upon her by her new aunt and cousin, 
she flung herself on Margaret's bosom, saying, " I 
have one moiher still ! oh, let me stay — let me stay !" 

Yet as we have seen, Ally did go at last, pale and 
sorrowful, but with a kind word for all, and bidding 
them not lo weep, for she would soon return — *' She 
knew she would not love the great world of London. 
Oh, no ! she would soon be back, never, never to 
leave ihem again !" 

CHAPTER V. 

Twelvemonths had passed by, lingeringly to the 
little lonely band on Burnside Moor, and sunshine 
seemed to spring up afresh in every heart when the 
first tiny green leaves and blue-eyed violets peeped 
through the snow. " The spring is coming," shouted 
the children, gleefully, "the i^pring is coming, and 
Ally will soon be here." The shadow passed ofl* 
from the mother's thoughtful brow, and Donald looked 
happier than he had yet since the parting, but Dugald 
grew more and more silent — as each budding tree 
put forth its tiny sprouts and the verdure became 
brighter and fresher on the hill-side, the flush paled 
on his cheek and his dark eyes grew heavy with 
thought. Week after week glided on, and the chil- 
dren wearied with watching turned with eager ques- 
tions to their elders, but mournfully, eyes dim with 
tears, met theirs— still Ally came not. 

The warm harvest days stole on — the grain was 
all gathered in— the cool autumn winds blew chill- 
ingly — the snow flakes again robed the earth in their 
pure mantle, and still Ally came not. 

Bitter as was the disappointment, it fell not on un- 
submissive hearts. The children alone were clamor- 
ous in their expressions of regret, but like the sum- 
mer cloud, the sorrow passed from their memories 
and they found in present amusements that forgetful- 
ness which others sought in vain. 

" Sick with hope deferred," they mourned unceas- 
ingly their lost one— yet upheld by that faith m a 
Heavenly Guardian, to whose care they had given 
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her, and who would be Tuiihrul to the iruil though all 
eirlh should oonspiie against ihem. 

And where v/ar the objecl or thi'^ fond solicitude? 
What fate had been hers since «he fore herfelf away 
weeping, \ei Blrong in hope and coafidenee, fearlees 
of Ihe lempiatfons, whrae power »he had yet (o 
leun? Was she indeed changeil7 Could nol the 
shield of love and iiiaocence, so close about ber, 
guard every avenue of that guilete|B heart? Ataa! 
no; Ally hud been loo Irusiriil in ber own tlrenglh, 
and so insidious was the approach vf Ihe evil-ppiril 
that abe was unconscious of danger uuiil billirrly 
awakened lo self- reproach, to feel thai it was too 

As the Lady Adela Morelon, co-heiress wiih her 
cousin o( their gnindfaiher's broad lands, she was 

altraclions lo ber proud triumph, and though at fin^l 
pained— then disguslad— sad to lell — she at length 
learned to love the adidation that rollowed her siepj. 
Her cheek would llu^h and her eye brighten with con- 
•ciom pride— yet lieauiifiil as the then was in the 
eyes of a gazing world, Dogald would almost have 
failed to recognize in her his own pure-bcaned 
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looked for recognitliai oC ber Bidler'e long lost cbild, 
which was the union of her eldest son, Sir Frederic, 
to his beautiful cousin, and Ihua preserve undivided 
the family estate. Poor Ally liiile dreamed of ibe 
snares Ibal were laid for ber. The kindness of ber 
sunt won ber gentle, aSecIionate bearl to implicit 
obedience, and her handstane cousin, poaaeaaed oT 
every an of pleasing— beauty, rank, wealth, grace, 
uance,) moved bar 
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Wan Ally happy ? Thoce who raw ber in the fes- 
tive halls, brilliant and animated,! he centre lo whtcb 
all eyes, all hearts turned, might have deemed ber 

liglits and flattering tones had iled, pale, aorrowful 
faces would rise up, as if upbraiding her; memorieaof 
Ibe past would so flit before her, searing ber brain as 
it were lire, and remorseful tears would Qow through 
Ihe long sleepless nights, stealing away the fresbneas 
from her fair cbeek. Ihe brightness from her eyes. 
Was this happiness? 

Yel the golden chains were close around ber, and 
Ally aslied not to break their glitlerirg links. 

Donald— Margaret— Duga Id— a fearful enare is 

the may be lost to you forever— save her if yet yon 
may— God speed your eflbrts, for man is powerlen 




CIL\PTER VI. 
Another spring had come. Calmly and genlly t 
on the beart-eick welchera fell Ihe last rays of lli 
selling aim on Ally's weary hum as the set by tb 
window of her Wudoir listlecsly gazing into III 
street. Gay dresi^ea were alrewed around her- 
jewels flushed from their velvel cushions upon tl 

varied style lay beside ibem— yei Ally's ihoughts 
seemed far away. Her sweet face was paler 



<n of sufl'e: 
lark-blue 



look had laken the plac^e of ttw sol) dove-like ^ince* 
which had won Dugald's heart. Ob • Ally was fear- 
fully changed. 

Suddenly, as though an ice-boll had Mricken her, 
Ihe young girl started from her dreamy [Mftre. The 
color faded from her parted tips and ^ flung to ibr 
window aIU aa ibe goied al tome object below. 
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A young Highlander, in the garb of his native hills, 
had just passed by, and even now paused before the 
arched gate-way of that princely mansion. Ally 
looked no longer, but sinking upon her knees, she 
irepL 

A few moments afterward, her slight form might 
have been seen gliding down the wide staircase and 
entering a small library adjoining the drawing-room, 
with which a glass door communicated — softly the 
curtain was lified, while with cla:«ped hands and a 
frame shivering with the inten!>ity of her agitation 
•he saw and heard all that passed within. 

Dugald, her own wronged Dugald was there — she 
had not been deceived then in that hasty glimp:>e of 
his figure from the window. A chill crept over 
Ally's heart as she saw his pale face and sorrowful 
look — but this was as nothing to the agony that 
thrilled through her ere long. Dugald sat in one of 
the richly embroidered chairs, with the graceful ease 
so natural to him in any society, while directly op- 
posite, in a large arm-chair with a cushion beneath 
her feet, sat the countess. An air of haughty indif- 
ference was meant, perhaps, to check the young 
man's hopes, for well did the proud lady know the 
object of his long journey, and sorely did she tremble 
lest her plans should yet be defeated. Leaning care- 
lessly on a massive table close by, with an air that 
affected to be contemptuously easy, while the work- 
ing of his fine features betrayed an inward conflict, 
stood Sir Frederic. 

*'I assure you, sir. Lady Adela is too much in- 
disposed to see any one this evening," were the first 
words that the trembling girl heard." 

" Oh, if she is ill, lady, do not refuse to let me .«ee 
her. Surely, surely, news from home would do her 
good — oh, never was she too ill yet to see Dugald ! 

*' Only let me see her for a moment— let me hear 
from her own lips that she has forgotten us." And 
the young man grew eloquent as he pictured in the 
gimple language of exquisite pathos, the more touch- 
ing as it came every word from a full heart, the dis- 
tress of those who loved and watched for their ab^ent 
one till their hearts grew faint within them. He told 
of their bitter disappointments — their home now over- 
shadowed because the sunbeam that once lighted it 
was gone. He spoke not of his own feelings forthey 
were too sacred to be displayed before the cold na- 
tures that listened unmoved even now — and Dugald 
ceased with a sinking heart as he watched their 
hai^hty brows grow darker with suppressed anger. 

The countess rose and with a frigid salutation left 
the room, and her son, with an expression of wither- 
ing scorn, demanded how he dared to expect that his 
oousin remembered or wished to know aught of 
such low associations" — then followed his mother, 
leaving Dugald stunned and motionless. 

In those few brief moments the evil spirit had de- 
parted from Ally's misguided soul and the good re- 
gained its influence over her. 

With the last echoing sound of the departing foot- 
steps, she opened the door against which she had 
been leaning, with that temporary strength ex- 
citement ever gives—she beckoned to the startled 



youth, who, half-dreaming, obeyed the signal, and 
found himself face to face with her whom he had juat 
deemed lost to him forever. 

" Ally, dear Ally, what have they done to change 
you thus," he exclaimed as he stretched out his arms 
toward her. She threw herself weeping upon his 
bosom, clinging to him as if fearful of being again 
torn away. **Take me home, Dugald, take me 
home. Thank God I am not quite heartless yet." 

Tenderly as a mother soothes her restless child, did 
Dugald caress and whisper sweet words of comfort 
to the trembling one he folded to his heart — and at 
last she looked up through her tears with her old fa- 
miliar smile, so that she seemed almost herself 
again. 

6y a side-door Dugald reached the street, unob- 
served by those who deemed him long since gone — 
a light was in his eye, his step was free and elastic, 
and his whole face beamed with the inward delight 
that caused his heart to throb wildly as he traversed 
the streets toward his temporary residence. 

A few hours passed and he came forth again— 
when he returned he was no longer alone. Like her 
gentle mother, Adela Moreton fled from wealth and 
rank to share the lowlier lot of him who had won 
her heart. But unlike that mother our sweet moun- 
tain flower fled from the evil to the stern yet blessed 
path of duty, and the blessing of Heaven followed 
upon her steps. 

Great was the amazement of the countess and her 
too sanguine heir when on the following morning 
they discovered that their dove had escaped from the 
net laid for her. Bitter were the curses that de- 
scended on Dugald's now unconscious head, but the 
alfectionate little note left on the table of the vacant 
boudoir, showed too plainly by its gentle but decided 
tenor that further hope was vain. 

The sunshine came back into Donald's cottage — 
laughter and mirth were no longer strangers there, 
for Ally, their *'lost and found,'* had returned to 
them, paler and thinner it is true, and with a deeper 
shadow on her fair brow, but with her loving heart 
and gentle voice unchanged. 

Ally well knew the sacrifice she made, but it was 
made willingly. Her wealth was all in the power of 
her aunt, and she hoped for no concession from the 
disappointed schemers — but Dugald had not been idle 
during the years of his probation, and he was no 
longer a poor man. 

One bright summer's day when all nature seemed 
rejoicing and human hearts were filled with thankful- 
ness, in her own simple cottage-dress, and under her 
old name of Alice McLane which she had again 
adopted. Ally, now blooming and happy, stood be- 
fore the altar in their own dear kirk, and promised to 
be the wife of him who had loved her so long and so 
faithfully. Joy beamed from every countenance, as 
they now felt that no power on earth might rend these 
ties, and Ally, their own beautiful Ally, was theirs till 
death shoul i part them. 

Only once did the proud ctouM^ss seek to recall 
her flown bird to her glittering but uneasy nest, and 
the day on which she arrived with Sir Frederic, 
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eager and hopeful, was Ally's wedding-day, and so 
they became unwittingly sharers in that beautiful 
scene — ^ihe only angry spirits in all- that peaceful band 
of worshipers. Baffled again, they left without even 
seeking an interview with the object of their long 
journey, and Ally never heard of them again until the 
arrival of a strange-looking epistle many years after, 
announcing the death of her aunt, and her own ac- 



cession by right of birth to the half of Lord Dundas' 
princely fortune. 

Sweet Ally MoLane! would that more angels like 
thee in the likeness of sinful flesh might dwell among 
us — raising our hearts to higher, holier purposes, and 
fitting us while here for a better home above, where 
envy, malice, pride, or sorrow never may be known 
or felt. 



A DAUGHTER'S MEMORY. 



BY BiABT L. LAW80N. 



Mt father, by the simple stone 
That marks thy grave I stand alone ; 
The birds with joyous love-notes sing 
A welcome to the early spring ,• 
The cloudless skies, the balmy air, 
And soft young flowers, proclaim it fair ; 
But now their gladness can impart 
No sense of beauty to thy heart. 

Yet first I learnt from thee to trace 
Each varying hue on Nature's face. 
Its teachings bade thy spirit move 
My heart to deeper truth and luve ; 
For varied lore, arranged, defined, 
Was graven in thine active mind. 
And every path thy footstep trod 
Seemed written with the name of God. 

And well remembrance wakes for me 
My ne'er forgotten walks with thee ; 
How oft we paused with thoughtful eye 
To mark the changes of the sky. 
Or idly lingered, to inhale 
The breathings of the summer gale, 
On bird and tree and flower to look — 
As pages in Creation's book. 

Then questions of thy boyhood's day 
Would lead thy musing soul away, 
And borne along by memory's tide 
Came visions of thy native Clyde, 
The ripple of the mountain rills, 
The heather scent from breezy hills, 
Until thy glance would brightly beam 
With interest in thy chosen theme. 



I listened then with eager ear 

The tales of other days to hear. 

For oft thy voice would lead me back. 

From life's insipid daily track, 

To wild romance and warfare rude, 

That mingle in old Scotland's mood. 

For thou didst know and paint them well, 

And wandering fajicy warmed the spell. 

My father, how the tear-drop swells 
As o'er the past my vision dwells, 
When I have stood beside thy chair 
And smoothed and kissed thy silvery hair. 
Whose silken threads are dearer now 
Than hope's gay dream or lover's vow. 
For life caji hold no joy for me 
More cherished than my thoughts of thee. 

And thou hast left a name behind 
That Art must prize and Science find ; 
Thy talents to the world are known, 
But dearer memories are my omii. 
Though all approve the stainless worth 
That sleeps beneath this spot of earth, 
The kindness that awakens love 
Thy children's hearts alone can prove. 

No gorgeous tomb in words proclaim 
Thine honest truth and well earned fame. 
Nor sculptured urn, nor heartless praise, 
The stranger's studied care betrays ; 
But thoa wert fondly laid to rest 
Where tender tears thy grave has blest, 
Embalmed in feelings pure and high 
That soar from earth beyond the sky. 



FROM AMALTHiEUS. 



IT BICHAKD PXNN SMITH. 



Thxbb were three distinguished Latin poets of Italy of 
this name, whose compositious wer;s printed at Amster- 
diun in 1685. The following epigram was occasioned bv 
the ufBictiou of two children of remarkable beaifty, thongn 
each had lost an eye : 

Lnmine Aeon dextro, capta est Leonilla sinistro ; 

Et poterat forma vincere uterque deos, 
Parve puer, lumen quod habes concede sorori, 

Sic tu ceecos amor, aio erit ilia Yentu. 



TRANSLATION. 

Of his right eye young Aeon was bereft ; 

His sister Leonilla lost the left ; 

Still each in form can rival wi^ the go<te, 

And, though both Cyclops, beat them by all odds. 

Spare her, my boy, yoar blmker, be not stupid, 

She thea will bo a Yenns, you a Capid. 



TO 



BT HKNRT B. HIB8T. 



I HAVB had my dayi of ndnesa : youth, which we review 

in age, 
Spelling once again ita syllablea, was a blurred and blotted 

page. 

Drifting down the tide of Time my tiny bark, unguided, 

psBaed 
Toward the M&elstrom of Manhood, puppet both of wave 

aad blaat. 

But an all-protecting Providence watched the craft, when 

tempest- toat 
On the Atlantic of Adversity; and the vessel was not 

lost. 

Through the distance, when the clouds were lifted by the 

eddying breeze, 
Sonny sapphire skies shone on me, with, beneath, Pacific 



But the gloom came down around me, and the billows 

rolled and moaned, 
And the little laboring ark with more than human agony 

groaned. 

ShoelB and sunken rocks around it, — like a frenzied steed 

that flies, 
Terror burning, like a beacon, in his wide-distended eyes, — 

Tluroog^ this Archipelago of danger such as no one 

knows, 
Sare the wanderer in a wilderness, filled with savage 

hungry foes- 
Rode the Argo of my Destiny ; for what storm could over- 
whelm 
When Ood's holy hand, or else His angePs, held the fragile 
helm? 

Suddenly from the desperate darkness stole the tender, 

trembling light 
Of at luminous, blushing planet, gleaming gently on my 

■igfat. 



And the gloom fell down before it, and the billows knew 
surcease, 

And the horrid howling winds reclined in slumber, breath- 
ing peace. 

Night by night the sun descended, and I saw the moon 

arise, 
With that luminous planet near it, like a deity, in the 

skies. 

Then said I unto my spirit — " Reigning in those realms 

above, 
O, my soul, behold at last the unassuming star of 

love. 

" Like a queen she walks the infinite, saying sofUy, 

'Peace; be still!'* 
And the lion winds and waters crouch, submissive to her 

will." 

Now in safety rides my vessel, for that luminous, bloih- 

ing star 
Sits forever in my ''House of Life," a ruling Guardian 

Lar; 

And the haven it has entered lies encircled by a shore 
Green as Eden was, calm as Heaven is ; and the storm is 
known no more. 

There with one whose type is Beauty, Adam-like, I dwell 

in dreams, 
^Vhose realities were delirium, sleeping by love's silver 

streams. 

Eve, ray angel, always with me, leads my spirit by the 

hand 
Tenderly from its painful memories toward the Better — 

Happier Land. 

And like ghosts, when, clarion- toughed, proud Chanticleer 

salutes the dawn. 
All my ghastly recollections flit, like shadows, and are 

gone. 
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THE OMNIPRESENCE OF GOD. 



BT RICHARD COB, JTR. 



Comb ! Come ! Come ! 
Nature, teacher sweet, will tell 
Where the Lord of all doth dwell, 
He who doeth all things well. 

And in glory reigns ! 

In the mountain — in the stream — 
In the hushec^and charmed air — 

In the working of a dream — 
€k)d is everywhere ! 

In the star that decks the sky, 
Shining through the silent air ; 

In the cloud that saileth by — 
God is every where ! 

In the lily of the field— 
Or in floweret more 



In the perfume roses yield — 
God is everywhere ! 

In the sunbeam clear and bright — 
In the rainbow wondrous fair — 

In the darkness of the night — 
God is everywhere ! 

In the gentle summer breezfr^ 
In the rushing winter air — 

In the rustling of the trees — 
God is everywhere ! 

In the organ's solemn sound— 
Or in music's lighter air — 

All above— beneath— around— 
God is everywhere ! 



THE NEGLECTED GRAVE-YARD. 



BT PBOFESSOR ALDKN. 



"Uncle, have you a fowling-piece to lend me?" 
said Henry Deforest, on the morning after his arrival 
at Beech Grove, whither he had come to enjoy a brief 
interval of rest from his professional 8tudi«». 

" Yes," replied Mr. Woolcott, " as fine a one as you 
ever handled." 

"What do you want to do with it, pray?" said 
Aunt Martha, Mr. Woolcott's maiden sister and hou>e- 
kecper, who, like a Feasible woman, believed that 
gims and gunpowder were infernal inventions, and 
dangerous in every possible shape and shade of com- 
bination. 

" I have some thoughts of taking a gunning excur- 
sion," said Henry. 

"Are you a good shot?" said Mr. Woolcott. 

" Al)out equal to Mr. Winkle." 

" I don't know him — where does he live?" 

Henry was happily relieved from the necessity of 
replying to the question of his matter-of-fact uncle, by 
Aunt Martha, who declared her somewhat exulting 
belief that the gim was lent. 

" No, it is at home— it came home last night Here it 
is," said Mr. W., bringing it forth from a secure hiding- 
place constructed under Aunt Martha's sole direction 
and authority. 

"L< it loaded?" said Henry. 

" No, I guess not," said his uncle. 

" I 'U warrant it is," said Aunt Martha. 

" What is there to shoot in these parts?" said Henry. 

" Boys," replied Aunt M., rather sharply. " Mr. 
Johns shot one last week." 

" Boys are not good to eat, my dear aunt, and I can- 
not in conscience shoot any thing not good to eat." 

Aunt Martha uttered an inarticulate aspiration which 
signified that she should lose her temper if she said any 
thing more. 

Mr. Woolcott, who had been quite a rustic sports- 
man in his younger days, furnished his nephew with a 
liberal allowance of powder, shot and wadding, and 
the said nephew sallied forth with murderous inten- 
tions toward all feathered bipeds {lossessing the attri- 
bute of Ixjing good to eat. 

It was early in June. The sweet breath of the 
morning spoke so lovingly of peace and gentleness, 
that he hitgan to question the propriety of his savage 
purposes. His conscience, or his good Fen.«e, or his 
humanity, or something else, suggested, that to pollute 
the flower-laden breeze with sulphurous vapors, and 
to hush the sweet music of Grod's innocent creatures, 
waM not the mo«<t fitting employment for one proud of 
his immortality. He had not a very definite idea of the 
pleasures of bird-murder— in fact, that it might be a 
source of plea^iure to him at all, it wouM be necessary 
for him to " make ^ieve" with as much intensity, as 



did " the small servant," when she used orange-ped, 
water for wine. 

He soon reached a beautiful meadovr. In cook* 
quence of his admiration of the lilies and daisies which 
adorned it, he failed to observe the meadow-larks thai 
frequently rose before him, and uttered their notes rf 
gladness to the mounting smi. At length one rose from 
his very feet. In an instant his finger was upon the 
trigger; but the sweet note of his intended victiD 
charmed liim. While he listened, the bird passed be* 
yond the range of his weapon. Perhaps he menta&y 
compared the pleasure of listening to its song withtktf 
of witnessing its dying gaspings. 

The murmuring of a streamlet fell upon his ear. In 
a moment he was bending over its pure, bright waten. 
A large, smooth stone, shaded by a clump of willo^iii, 
invited him to a seat. He laid aside his weapon, nd 
sat down, baring his forehead to the breeze, and fiznig 
his eyes upon the tiny inhabitants of the rivulet, his 
thoughts took the peaceful hue of the objects arousd 
him. It was not till the changing shadows of the wil- 
lows expo.'-ed him to the rays of the sun, that he be- 
came conscious of the flight of time. He then roK ud 
went to a small grove which clothed the summit c£ a 
gentle elevation in the vicinity. The grove was com- 
posed of saplings, about twenty feet in height. As he 
entered it, a false step led him to ca.st his eye down- 
ward. He had plauted his foot in the hollow of a 
sunken giave. On looking around him, he found be 
was in the midst of an ancient grave-yard. The head- 
stones which marked the resting places of the sleepers, 
had apparently been taken from a neighboring ledge. 
Only one bore an inscription, or had received the im- 
press of the chisel. He looked in vain for a new-made 
grave. It was long since the funeral-train had entered 
that grave-yard — long since the mourner had come 
thither to w^eep. 

Deforest had visited cemeteries in which wealth had 
lavished its treasures, and art exhausted its resources 
in Older to disrobe death of his gloom. No splendid 
mausoleum, no carefully penned epitaph, so disposed 
him to reflection, as did the leaf-filled hollows and rude 
stones of that neglected grave-yard. He spent an hour 
in serious thought, and was about to leave the place, 
when the sound of approaching footsteps arrested his 
attention. He turned and saw an aged man enteriqg 
the grove. The stranger approached the grave near 
which Deforest was standing. He af^peared ei|g^y 
embarra.«sed when he perceived that he was not akne. 
He returned the courteous salutation <^ Defcxwtf and 
seemed disposed to converge with him. 

" You do not five in the»'e parts?" said be. 

" I am on a visit to my uncle, Mr. Wodoctt. I !•• 
side in the city," said Deforest. 
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'* Your uncle came into the place after I lefl it. I was 
torn here, in a house that stood on the knoll yonder, 
fhat duster of bushes stands where the hearth-stone 
ised to lie.'' 

*' I noticed, as I passed the spot this morning, that a 
Hiilding once stood there. It must have bjin a long 
ime ago." 

*' Sixty-nine years ago, last March, I was bom in that 
louse, or rather in the house which stood there then. 
This country then was a wilderness. There was one 
log-houi'e where the village now stands, and one be- 
rwcieii this and the river. I have not lived here for more 
than forty years. Latterly I go through the place once a 
year, as I go for my pension, and I always come to this 
spot. Myfatherlieshere,and— anotherfriend. I always 
come and look upon the place of their rest. They do not 
know it. It does not do them any good, but it does 
me good. This is the grave of my father," laying his 
band on the stone noticed above as being the only one 
which bore an inscription. The inscription was a.s 
follows : " James Hampton, died July 16, 1777, aged 
forty-five years." 

The <Ad man uncovered his head as he laid his hand 
upon the stone, and gazed in silence upon the earth 
w^hich lay above the remains of his parent. Deforest 
feh that he was an intruder, and was about to retire. 

" Do not go," said the stranger. " I never met any 
one here before. It seems like meeting with a friend. 
That if^ a feeling which persons as old as I am seldom 
experience." 

Deforest, whose warm heart was strongly interested 
in the aged stranger, gladly accepted his invitation to 
remain. 

" You were young when your father died," said he, 
looking again at the inscription. 

*' I was in my fourteenth year. He was killed by a 
rifie-ball, in an attack made upon the hou^e by a party 
of Indians. I have no doubt they were led by a tory 
who lived in a house which stood behind the ridge 
yonder, to the east. My friends wished to have it put 
on the tombstone that he was shot by the Indians. I 
believed that the shot which killed him was fired by a 
neighbor. I would not have the stone tell an untruth; 
so nothing is said about the manner of his death." 

'* I should be greatly interested in hearing an account 
of the matter, if it be not painful to you to relate it." 

" Come and sit down on this rock and I will tell you 
all about it. It happened more than fifty years ago, yet 
it ijs as fresh in my mind as if it had happened yes- 
terday." 

He led the way to a large moss-covered rock, which 
afforded them a comfortable seat under the shade of a 
thicket of young chestnuU^. Near it was a grave on 
\irhich the old man's eyes were fastened. He did not 
^ee^l disposed to resume the conversation. A tear 
ran down his furrowed cheek. Deforest sympathized 
with him in silence. 

" You must ask me questions, my young friend," 
jtaid he, scmiewhat abruptly, " or my mind will wander 
away from the things you wish me to speak of." 

" Did your father build the house in which you were 
bom?" said Deforest. 

Yes, he came here about Ven years before the war, 
4 
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when, as I said before, there was only one hoose be- 
tween this and the river. I was bom the year after 
the house was built. I was but a little over ten years 
old when the troubles with England came on. My 
father and mother had many consultations upon the 
question, whether it was best for them to retum to the 
east or not. There were no Indians near, and there 
was nothing to call them — for nearly all the people 
along the river were friends to the king. My father 
was from Massachusetts, and of course, liberty was 
natural to him ; but he had said little or nothing about 
matters in dii^pute, for the very good reason that there 
were but very few persons to converse with. So he 
concluded to remain here. I could see that my mother 
did not feel easy. She grew thin and pale, and seemed 
unwilling to have us out of her sight. 

" Once in a while, a rumor of what was going on 
reached us, though the accounts were always in favor 
of the king's troops. 

" In June of the year '77, one day, as my father was 
in the cornfield, he saw an Indian skulking behind a 
large tree in the woodF, that then stood where thot:e 
oats are now growing He continued at his hoeing 
for an hour or two, and was careful not to indicate by 
his appearance that he had seen any thing unusual." 

"Was he not afraid that the Indian's bullet might 
put an end to his work?" said Deforest. 

" No, he reasoned in this way. If the object of the 
Indian had beeu to kill him on the spot, he would have 
done so before he was seen. When my father came 
to the house, he was not disposed to say any thing about 
what had occurred, for he was not willing to give un- 
necessary alarm to his family. His anxious counte- 
nance led to inquiries which revealed the true state of 
the case. He began at once to make preparation to 
resist an attack, which he anticipated would be made 
in the night. I was employed in casting bullets, while 
he was busy in barricading the windows, and in mak- 
ing openings between the logs to serve as port-holes. 
Night at length drew near, and we sat down to supper, 
sad and silent, feeling that in all probability it was the 
last meal we should ever take together. The night 
passed slowly on. None of us were disposed to sleep. 
About midnight ray father persuaded my mother to lie 
down, with my sister, who was sleeping unconscious 
of danger. Very soon there was a gentle knocking at 
the door. We had no light burning. My father had 
his rifie in his hand, while I held a musket, ready to 
exchange with him as soon as he had fired. He crept 
silently to the port-hole that commanded the d<x)r. He 
saw an Indian, with a rifle, standing before the door. 
The moonbeams fell full on his face, the expression of 
which left no doubt on my father's mind respecting the 
object of the vL<it. The knocking was repeated. The 
answer was the discbarge of tlie rifle from the port- 
hole. The Indian bounded high in the air, and fell to 
the earth a corpse. A yell from about half a dozen 
voices in the vicinity revealed the probable number of 
our foes. We were greatly encouraged, for it seemed 
well-nigh certain that their numbers would be so far 
diminished ere they could effect an entrance, as to 
render the result of the conflict by no means doubtful. 
The opening from which the shot was fired did not 
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ccmimand the approach to the door. This was pro- 
bably ob€«rved by our enemies, and after 8ome time, 
apparently Fpent in consultation, two of them took a 
long, heavy pole from the fence, and drew near with 
the evident purpose of using it as a battering-ram to 
force the door. My father placed him^^clf before an 
opening which he had made for the purpose of com- 
manding the approach to the door, and when they were 
near enough to make the aim sure, he fired, and the 
hindmost man fell, never to ri^e again. I instantly 
gave my father the musket, and he fired at the other 
man, who had made a brief halt before he conuucnced 
his retreat. Either becauhe the smoke prevented a 
good aim, or the musket carried ball less accurately 
than the rifle, the Indian did not fall, but from the blood 
that marked his retreat, it appeared that he was 
severely wounded. 

" We could see a group of four or five persons in the 
distance. They were not quite near enough to make 
a sure shot, and my father thought it of the utmost im- 
portance that every ball should tell. While our atten- 
tion was fixed upon them, a light shone in from a 
crevice on the side of the house opposite to the door. 
Ou that side there was neither door nor window. The 
enemy had sent one of their number, who had pro- 
cured a bundle of straw from the bam, and placed it 
against the side of the log«, and set fire to it. It was 
their object to bum us alive, or to shoot us down when 
attempting to extinguish the flames. From the crevice 
which revealed the fire, my father saw an Indian 
grinning like a demon as he watched the progress of 
the flames. The good rifle soon put him out of the 
way of doing any more mischief. He then seized a 
pail of w^atcr, and ran to the chamber, and removed a 
board from the roof, and poured the water upon the 
fire. He had loosened the board in the course of his 
preparations for defense, thinking it possible that the 
opening might aflbrd a means of cr cape. Fortunately 
the opening was immediately over the spot where the 
fire was kindled. Three of our foes had now been 
killed, and one of thein wounded, (though we did not 
know it till the next day,) and we hoped they would 
become discouraged and retire. We heard nor saw 
nothing of them for an hour or more, though we kept 
watch in every direction. 

" A new danger revealed itself. The fire had not 
been wholly extinguished ; it had caught in the logs, 
and now began to blaze. My father took a bucket of 
water and went to the roof as before, but the moment 
his head ai^ared, three or four rifles were discharged 
from the grove near by. One of the balls slightly 
grazed his cheek. He had the presence of mind to 
make immediate ap{dication of the water before they 
had time to reload, but he did not succeed in applying 
it to the spot where it was most needed. Before an- 
other pailfull could be procured, they had loaded their 
pieces. He raised his hat above the qieniog in the 
Tooff in hopes that they would all fire, that he might 
then ecKtinguish the flames before they could reload. 
Only one shot, however, was fired. It pierced the hat, 
which fell. A savage yell of triumph caused our blood 
to curdle. The hat was raised again^ and another ahot 
fired, and another, both of which mi««ed it. The 



water was then poured on the fire ; but just as he was 
descending the stairs, a ball, apparently fired at ran- 
dom, passed through the clay between the logp, and 
entered his neck. He told us that he should bleed 
to death in a few minutes, but encouraged us to hope 
that the enemy would retire without any further eficMrts. 
He told me to keep a vigilant watch, and to shoot down 
those that came near the house. * Take care of your 
mother and sister,' said he, ' take them to the east 
if—' he never finished the sentence. He bled to death 
in spite of all we could do." 

The old man paused in his narrative, and again 
fixed his eyes upon the grave noticed above. 

"Was the attack renewed?" 

" No, they went ofl' before daylight, leaving their 
dead imburied. I dug a grave in the cellar, and buried 
my father. We then took our horses, and were on 
the other side of the river before night " 

" Were you not afraid of being waylaid and mur- 
dered?" 

" We were, chiefly from the fact that so many of 
the Indians had been killed. We felt safe when we 
had crossed the river. We went to my mother's 
native place, and remained there till the war was over, 
when we returned here. I was in the army during 
the last year of the war." 

" I should hardly have thought that your mother 
would have been willing to return here." 

" We had a good farm here, and several families 
from her native place concluded to come with us and 
settle here. By cultivating tlic farm I could fulfill my 
father's command to take care of my mother and 
suiter, and I did not see how I could do it in any other 
way. The first thing I did was to bury my father in 
this place. Several years afterward this stone, which 
marks his grave, was brought on from the east." 

" You told me you thought the shot which killed 
your father was fired by a neighbor." 

"We had no suspicicm of any such thing at the 
time. As was natural, I kept the ball that caused the 
death-wound. It was of a peculiar size, and had a 
singular mark upon it. After my return, I happened 
one day to be present where there were a number of 
persons shooting at a mark. Atter they had finished 
their sport, the boys began to cut the balls out of the 
tree on which the mark had been placed. I was stand- 
ing near and happened to hear one say, *that was 
Sawyer's ball. I can always tell his ball by this mark.' 
I looked at the ball, and saw that it bore the same 
mark as the one that was taken from my father's nedc. 
I put it into my pocket, and went home and compared 
it with the ball I had preserved. The size and marics 
corresponded perfectly. I then went to the boy and 
found that all Sawyer's balls had the same mark. 
There was something in the bore of the rifle that mads 
a peculiar crease in the ball as it was forced ont. I 
then got a neighbor to inquire of Sawyer how long be 
had owned his rifle, and I found that it was in his pos- 
eo»ion before the war came on. My susincions were 
then strongly excited, it was not probable that thers 
were two rifles that would make the same impression 
upon the ball discharged from them. I rpmembered, 
too^ that Sawyer had eap ie sBcd great surprue at our 
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return, and had appeared somewhat embarrassed when 
he met me. I met him in the street one day, and took 
the ball out of my pocket and held it before him, and 
fixing my eye fully upon his, asked him if he had ever 
teen it? He turned very red, and then came near 
fainting. I iaid my hand upon him. He trembled 
like a leaf. I repeated the question in a louder tone, 
for I was sure that the murderer of my father was be- 
fore me. His lips moved, but he could not speak. 
* Do you think,' said I, ' that it is safe for you to stay 
in this country?' I flung him from me, and went on 
my way. The next day he lef\ for the west, and some 
time afterward sent for his family." 

"How long did you live here after your return?" 

"Nearly ten years; I lived here till my mother 
died." 

" la she buried here ?" 

" No, she died while we were on a visit to the east. 
She was buried al!iong her kindred. After her death, 
I returned here and remained till I helped fill up that 
grave," pointing to the one which he had gazed at so 
earnestly when he took his seat upon the rock 
" Then I felt there was nothing more to keep me here 
— in fact, I felt that I could not live here. My sister 
was married at the East ; so I sold the farm and became 
a wanderer. I did not visit the place for nearly twenty 
years. When the pension-law was passed, I had occa- 
sion to come here, for one who was in the Fame com- 
pany with me lived here. Since then, I have com- 
monly passed through the place once a year, and I 
always visit this spot. This is the first time I ever 
met any one here. I once thought of having the buf^hes 
cut down ; but on the whole, I concluded to let it grow 
up to wood. It will shield the graves from the gaze 
of the careless passer-by ; and I like, too, the idea of 
having the birds sing over hqr grave. Farewell," 
said he, rising and extending his hand. Henry re- 
turned the warm pressure of his hand, and was retiring, 
that he might be left alone by the sepulchre of his 
parent. The stranger, however, kept by his side till 
he reached the stone wall which separated the grove 
from the meadow. He seemed unwilling to part with 
his new acquaintance. Henry laid his hand upon his 
shoulder, and said, " Will you not tell me about her ?" 

After a moment's silence the stranger replied, 
** Young man, I will, though it is many a year since I 
have pronounced her name aloud, unless I have done 
80 in my dreams. They say I often talk in my sleep. 
I often dream of her, and sometimes it eeems so much 
like reality, that I cannot help weeping when I awake, 
and find it nothing but a dream. She lived in a house 
which stood beyond the hill yonder. I have never 
seen it since the day she was carried out ^ it, and I 
shall never see it again.'* 

" Her name?" whispered Henry. 

"Mary Everson lies in that stoneless grave— I 
wanted no stone to keep her in my memory, and I 
wanted nothing to call strangers to her resting-place. 
The world never contained a purer and warmer heart. 
She came here with her uncle about a year before my 
mother's death. Her father had been wealthy, and 
had taken great pains with her education. He lost his 
property in time of the war, and died soon afterward. 



His wife socm followed him, and Mary became de- 
pendent upon her uncle, who removed here, as I said, 
about a year before my mother died. I saw her, for 
the first time, at a meeting in a log school-house. She 
was seated opposite me, and I thought I never set eyes 
on so fair an object. I have seen countenances which 
would form better subjects for description, but I never 
saw one which spoke to the soul like hers. It was 
transparent. It seemed as though you could see the flow 
of her pure thoughts and the beatings of her warm heart. 

'' It so happened that on the next day I had occasion 
to see her uncle on business. As I drew near the 
house, I heard the loud and angry voice of a female. 
I soon saw Mary coming down the foot-path. She 
was sobbing. ' O, mother,' said she, ' I am glad that 
you do not know what your poor child has to suflTer.* 
She looked up and saw me with tears in my eyes — the 
words she had spoken brought them there— and felt, 
as she afterward told me, that I sympathized with 
her. I passed her without speaking, transacted my 
business with her uncle, and took my leave as speedily 
as possible, hoping to meet with her on my return. 
But I was disappointed. She had gone into a retired 
thicket to unburthen her grief by prayer. The truth 
was, her aunt treated her with great cruelty. Her 
uncle had little power to protect her. I made an errand 
there the next day, and found Mary alone. We sped 
rapidly in our acquaintance, and our parting was like 
that of old familiar friends. I became a frequent 
visiter at Mr. E.'s house. He received me cordially, 
but his wife, I could see plainly, disapproved my vUits, 
and the more as it became evident that Mary and I 
were attached to each other. When it was known to 
her that we were engaged to be married, she became 
outrageous in her treatment of the poor orphan. She 
caused her many days of bitterness, and many nights 
of weeping. 

" We were to be married on my return from a visit 
with my mother to the east. My mother never re- 
turned. As soon as she was buried I hastened here, 
and found Mary ill of an inflammation of the lungs. 
The disease was brought on by exposure occasioned 
by the cruelty of Mrs. E. 

" I watched by her bedside till she died. When she 
was laid in the grave, I felt that there was a void in 
my heart that could never be filled. Nearly half a 
century has passed — the shadow of no earthly attach- 
ment has ever fallen for a moment on the place in my 
heart which belongs to her. The grave, as you see, 
is no longer a hillock — the coffin has fallen in — the 
heart that loved me so truly has mouldered, but her 
memory is as fresh as when I felt the last feeble pres- 
sure of her hand, or when I passed the whole night on 
her grave before I left the place. Men have called 
me indolent, irresolute, weak ; but they knew not of 
the shadow which rested upon my path. 

" Of late, I tnist, I have known something of the 
higher life which her dying lips entreated me to live. 
I am waiting for my appointed time, when I shall meet 
her in a world where affection is never blighted, and 
separation is unknown. 

" I have never said as much as I have now to any 
mortal ; you seem to be capable of sympathizing with 
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one. May your young heart find one whom it may 
love as entirely as I loved her ; and may she be spared 
to you, that your life may not, like mine, be wasted. 
Farewell!" 

He turned and walked into the grove. Henry Bet 
out on his return to his uncle's house. On his way, 
he thought of his gun with which he was to do such 
execution. He returned to the fAace where he had 
left it. It had fallen into the water, and was apparently 
an object of great curiosity to the shiners who sur- 
rounded the lock in great numbers. A frog sat resting 



on his elbows on the opposite bank, surveying the ex- 
amination. When the gun was lifted from the water, 
he duiappeared with a sound rather indicative <^ con- 
tempt either for the gun or its possessor. 

Aunt Martha received Henry with smil^, when she 
was assured that he had not silenced any innocent 
songsters, and her complacency was positive wh&a she 
learned the manner in which the gun had been di^ 
pofied of during the morning. She suggested that it 
would be an improvement if it were kept under water 
all the time. 
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'T If midnight. 

Lo ! the Old Year standi upon 
The threshold of the Past. To God it speeds 
Its way, but bears a harden, for I see 
Its form bend drooping with the weary weight 
Of evil deeds, and feelings harsh and cold. 
Farewell, Old Year ! With light heart ftill of joy 
I greeted thee, before thou mad'st thy sad 
And bitter revelations to my soul. 
Temptations, grievous trials thoa didst bring, 
And sorrow's blinding, overwhelming tide. 
And yet 1 leave thee with a gratefol heart, 
Thoa stem but blest luBtrnctor! Lessons harsh 
Of thee I > ve learned, bat strengthening have they been : 
And though thou beerest with thee record sad 
Of my poor deeds, and goodness left undone. 
That fills my heart Mrith sorrow for the past. 
Bright blessed hopes like angels hover romid 
This coming year. 

Hail, then, thou unknown one ! 
I see proceeding from thee spirit forms ; 
They are my future hours, good or bad. 
Mysterious shapes are they. Their mantles hang 
Around them dark and heavy— hooded, veiled. 
They give no sign of sorrow, nor of joy. 
Slowly each form advances ; and to me 
Alone is given the right to raise those veils ; 
But as I lift each hood, upon the face 
Beneath, my spirit traces tho'e a mute 
Bat yet nnchanging record of my thooghta— 
A fidthftil impress of my inner self- 
Then past recall the hoar floats away ! 

A gift these honra have in oharge for ma. 
My weal or wo they hold— my light— my riwda. 
Dark sorrow they may bring ma— bitter tears— 
Or sonny joys— bright Laoghter's merry erew 
May playfhl lurk behind those gloomy fokls. 
Alt if to me the right Were given to lift 
Thoae veils, befbre the ordered time, and know 
Yhe gifts they briagu.1 >d pavta. I do not seek 
Hi kBoirny ftitars. nis I hnadriy ask, 



In joy or wo, that God may give to me 
A firm, strong faith, and parity of heart. 
With gifts divine like these, my future years 
Might come unfeered, and pass without regret 
Or sad remorse. 

And now, my soal, regard 
This new-bom year, just launching chi the sea 
Of life. Twelve moons will roll around, and thoa 
May'st stand as now, with sad and heavy thoogfatSy 
Upon its brink, and see with hopeless tears 
This year float from thee. Dark and mist-like shapely 
Dim spint forms may*hover o'er the past. 
Forms that were once, like youth's sweet visions, brSt'** 
And filled with glory — resolutions, hopes, 
And thoughts of what thou purposed to have been ; 
But unfulfilled and fading there may float — 
These are the forms that spectre-like may haunt 
And darken then thy past. 

Think well of this. 
My sonl, and ere within the portal dark 
Of this unknown and silent future thoa 
Dost float, remember that within thyself 
No power lies. Thou may'st have brilliant dreams. 
And aspirations grand and holy thou 
May'st cherish — aimless, futile all, without 
The aid and strength which Ood alone can give ; 
Pray th«i to Him for faith, confiding, true, 
And strength to make thy resolutions firm — 
For all the good that in thy fiiture thoa 
Woakls^parpose to perlbrm ask aid of Him. 
Then with this help divine then need'st not dread 
Dark Sorrow's form, nor Pleasure's tending smilfls, 
And when the ftitara years whidi Ood may givoi «. 
Have eadi their changing cycles rolled around, 
Then floated oiTanto the solemn Past— > 
When life's last hoar comes, with droqping wing, 
And tiioa art borne tmto the judgment seat 
Of Ood! Eternity's dNad bar ! o'er thee 
No shadows dark will hang, bat Faith's bright ftm, 
And haav'nly Love, will elasp tiiea loond, and bear 
Thee «p anto thy Fatter, Ood! 
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ivr little can we of this latitude, or rather of this 
try, for latitude seems not to rule in all cases with re- 
to temperature ; on one side of a continent, that 
Jel which gives agreeable winters and dry, health- 
ommers, is marked on the other side with cold, 
7y winters and most unhealthful summers ; what the 
jnt circumstances are which produce this difference 
not easy to tell; the difference does exist, and 
lious theories have been constructed to suit those 
Its; we say then again, how little can we of this 
ide, or this country, judge of the enjoyments which 
rs at a distance from us, but with the same shadows, 
J in the dry coolness of their evenings, or lassitude 
vhich they are subject by the peculiar warmth 
ch prevails during most of their summer days, 
habits and customs among us are soon made con- 
lable to the circumstances of our climate ; though 
lust be confessed that people will always perti- 
ously insist on a warm day on the first of May, and a 
?ing cold one on the 25th of December, while actual 
3rience has shown that the thin floral garb adopted 
the first has oAen led to consumption, and the 
iter furs and the great Yule-log that have distin- 
ihed the latter, have been considered rather season- 
t than pleasant. So much for a poetical confor- 
y, but in the every-day business of life things are 
er disposed of; people do not think in this country 
litting under their own vine till mid-summer, and 
» they look out for spiders ; and as to their fig-trees, 
ody gets under them unless it be the house-cat for 
inimer siesta. While eastward of the shores of 
Mediterranean, people stretch lhem> elves out upon 
house-top for a comfortable night's sleep, and 
d a warm smmner's day beneath the cooling 
low of the fig or the olive, and make life itself a 
ing, not the means of enjoyment, but enjoyment 
} life and its accidents, the gratification of simple 
tites — eating, drinking, and sleeping. Leaving 
iiers the profitless toils that accumulate heaps of 
only a portion of which can ever be used, and 
X>rtion will buy little more than what may be had 
•njoyed without it. In this country we retreat 
' from an oppressive heat or a stinging cold, and 
' the absence of either an excuse for our merri- 
In that other land to which we have referred, 
eve enjoyment is had in the uses of the evening 
flfl the contemplation of the heavenly hosts. Stars 
planets twinkling in the clear blue ether above, 
Ugerthan seen from this continent, but far, far 
* intensely brilliant in the atmosphere, which 
's of little refraction, and whose purity makes an 
atrd gaze like the contemplation of some sanctified 

ting on a bcmk that faced westward were obeerv- 
It 



able two human figures in the closing twilight of an 
autumn day^. They were gazing out upon the goi^ous 
west, and marking the successful struggles of the 
starry host to obtain visibility above. In all the rich 
flush that marked the pathway of the sun, and hung a 
glory aroimd his place of exit, only one light had 
strength enough to be visible; and so pure was the 
atmof^phere, that when the flush in the heavens retired, 
the splendid planet Venus seemed a delicate crci^cent — 
a diminutive moon, t-inking downward to the western 
waters. 

"How beautiful, dear Reuben," said the young 
female, as she pressed closely the han|^ of her com- 
panion ; " how beautiful the heavens above us are to- 
night. It seems as if a peculiar brilliancy were ob- 
servable ; and I hope it is not sinful for me to say that 
the glorious array of stars seems to have communi- 
cated to my bosom something of their own transparent 
light ; an unusual serenity seems to descend from them 
to me, and I feel now as if I owed to them sensations 
of inexpressible delight — quiet, gentle, but full. Whence 
Is this, Reuben?" 

" May you not, my dear Miriam, have mistaken a 
causae for an effect? Is it not the quiet, peaceful delight 
of your heart that makes all outward objects more 
lovely to you? And, as the stars are the most brilliant 
and the most distant objects at the present moment, 
your feelings have connected themselves with those 
ministers of Him, and allowed that deep, mysterious 
connection of the planetary world with ours to work 
upon your imagination, as if the stars had a direct in- 
fluence upon your condition." 

" Perhaps so; but I alluded to ray feelings and not 
my condition. How beautifully did our Prophet King 
refer his own elevated sensations to the planetary 
world, * The moon and the stars which Thoo hast 
ordained.' " 

" True, true, my dearest Miriam ; but you will re- 
collect that while he made himself, and man generally, 
small in his contemplation of the heavens, it was not 
in comparison with them, it was comparing or con- 
trasting man with Him who garnished the heavens, 
and wrote ' all our members in a book.' But are not 
your feelings, like mine, elevated with a hope, nay, 
with almost a certainty, that the elders will persuade 
my mother that the rights of our family can be retained, 
even though I marry you, or rather that the argument 
against our union was as unsustained by our laws, as 
the attempt to give you to Salathiel was a violation of 
your affection and my rights." 

" I know not but that may be the ca^e. I feel it, 
Reuben, warmly at my heart. Let me say it without 
violating the delicacy of a maiden's feelings, that such 
was my love for you, that even the altemative to which 
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I consented, though of no moment, gave me a severe 



» 



pang 

"What was that alternative?" asked the young 
man, with importunity. 

" Simply, that if you should not live to marry me, 
then Salathiel might take me to wife." 

"I would haunt him with terrible bodings," said 
Reuben, " even as Samuel frightened the falling Saul." 

"And I, dear Reuben," said the maiden, with a 
smile, " should, I suppose, be the Witch of Endor to 
call up your wandering and jealous sjHrit." 

"And it is settled, then," said Reuben, "and you 
are to be mine with the consent of our families. And 
the next new moon shall see us one." 

" It shall be thus if your mother consents. I have 
none to conssent or refu>^e, save my aunt. But let it 
not wound your feeling or excite suspicion in your 
mind, Reuljen, that I a-^k you not to cherish feelings 
of unkindness against Salathiel. He is my kinsman 
and my early friend." 

"Ha«* he not sought to supplant me in your pos- 
session?" ^ 

" Have you not supplanted him in my heart? Is it 
so much, my dear Reuben, for you to fear to lose me, 
and is it nothing for him to see me given to another?" 

"He tried for your possessions, Miriam, for your 
wealth only." 

"Does not my wealth, little as it is, go with my 
hand — and why may not he have designs honorable 
as well as others?" 

" Because he would not leave it to your decision, to 
the arbitration of your affections. He could not love 
you and be willing to do violence to your love." 

" May he not, dear Reuben, say the same of you?" 

" Of me I Miriam, you plead the cause of Salathiel. 
You WL<h the alternative— you would be free. 

" Reuben, you may wound my pride by your injustice, 
but you cannot make me cea.se to love you. You may 
hereafter learn that woman may esteem a man for his 
virtues without loving him as a husband ; and that for 
me to wish that you were less unkind to Salathiel, is 
no evidence that I love you le.ss. I have heard within 
a few weeks such lessons of forgiveness, such preach- 
ing of high virtues— high, though always practical — 
that I desire to conform in some measure to them, and 
to have him whom I love and respect, augment my 
affection, not by any new /ove on his part, but by a 
new exhibition of greatness of mind. Reuben, though 
protracted maidenhood is a reproach in Israel, be as- 
sured that my love is stronger than death — as I feel 
that your jealousy is more cruel than the grave." 

" I will not be jealous. I will forget what I have 
deemed the wrongs of Salathiel. I will learn of you 
to respect myself. But, Miriam, what teaching is that 
to which you allude — what lessons of forgiveness have 
you received, and from whom? Is not the law of 
^ioees sufficient for the daughters of Israel?" 

" I suppose the laws of Moses are not sufficient, else 
why have kings and prophets written and preached? 
But you know that several tii^es within a year the 
teacher from Nazareth hath been in the synagogues of 
Nain, and has, indeed, spoken in the houses of our re- 
latives, whither he hath come and broken bread." 



" I have heard of his visits, and that his teaching 
had been eminently attractive— how instrucHvey^^ 
continued Reuben, with a sneer, "how instructive 
may be inferred from the proportion of women among 
his iimnediate followers. 

" There were more women Ihan men, undoubtedly, 
at his household instruction, because more women had 
leisure to listen. But let me tell the truth, Reuben. 
There are many women among his followers, for he 
speaks to the heart of woman. He recognizes wcnnan 
as the equal of man in the necessity for salvation, and 
he appeals to her affections, her experience, her wrcmgs 
and her neglect. What other prophet has come among 
us, that has thought it needful to recognize even his 
descent from woman, while He of Nazareth soothes 
our sorrows, elevates our hopes, and sanctifies our 
human relations. As I listened of late to him when he 
reproved but encouraged our sex, my heart said * this 
teacher's doctrines may save man,' but how they 
elevate and purify woman. And then the lessons 
of love, of forbearance, of forgiveness, that he incul- 
cates, belong to what I have deemed woman's nature 
and man's necessity. ^^ 

" You have followed the teacher, then, Miriam?" 

" He is a prophet, Reuben, and he attests his divine 
mission by miracles He has healed the sick, he has 
cured the lame, and made the blind see and the deaf 
hear." 

" Has he raised the dead, as did the bones of Elisha?" 

" I have heard that he has WToxi^ithat miracle, but 
do not know it, though I have such faith in his mission 
as to believe he might." 

" If he would raise me from the dead when 1 eonu 
to die, I vfotcld have faith too .'" 

" I should think, Reuben, that this act would be the 
consequence rather than the cause of faith. Though 
many others believed, in Jerusalem, as my Cousin 
Jacob says, in consequence of the restoration of blind 
Bartemus to his sight, yet the Master said, ' Tliy faith 
hath made thee whole !' " 

" I have, nevertheless, no faith in this teacher as a 
prophet — why, whose son is he, Miriam?" 

"He is of the house of David, Reuben, and even 
though lus parents are poor, are they much poorer than 
David's parents? May there not be something in the 
great truths which he teaches, that is not dependent 
upon the parentage of the teacher?" 

" These things arc important, Miriam, I confess, and 
we will confer of them together, but not now. We 
are about to part, let us mark the separation by a re- 
currence to a subject on which we both agree. The 
next new mo<Hi sees us united, and my joy at the an- 
ticipation is doubled by the belief that you share with 
me in the pleasure " 

Miriam pressed the hand of her lover as they rote 
to descend the hill ; and as they entered the gnte of 
Nain, the rising moon poured its strong li^t throogh 
the gorges of the mountain, the pair wended their way 
through the brc^c^i streets of the city to the rasid^ioe 
of Miriam, blessed in their mutual affection, and ra- 
freshed by the dry, cod breeze of evening, which had 
fanned them on the elevated seat which they had just 
left. 
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Reuben turned toward home with a resolution to 
discuss the doctrine which he had heard imputed to the 
new teacher. Miriam, with woman's humility, "kept 
all these things and pondered them in her heart." 

Miriam and Reuben met daily as espoused people ; 
and frequent allusions were made to the doctrines of 
the teacher ; and the pride of a Hebrew man was a little 
touched at the evidences of the elevating effect of a 
doctrine upon women, which Miriam's language and 
conduct presented. Yet Reuben loved her too well to 
regret toy circumstance which pleased and benefited 
IkGriam. The customs of the country were too well 
fixed to lead him to fear the assumption of any inap- 
propriate position by his future wife ; indeed, it is be- 
lieved that men do not begin to grow jealous of the 
authority of women until after marriage. 

"I do not find in the teaching of the new ma.ster," 
said Reuben, one day as they were conversing on the 
subject now so important to her, and so generally in- 
teresting to him, " I do not discover any denunciations 
of our creed or oiu" system and form of won*hip — why 
may not his doctrines prevail without danger to the 
Hierarchy?'* 

" I cannot guess c^ that, Reuben ; but certainly the 
teacher, while he refers to particular virtues and special 
dins, seems to desire a purification of the motives. He 
has conformed to all the requirements of our religion, 
but seems at times to be above it. I wi^ih I under- 
stood him better. And yet how simple, how compre- 
hensible are all his teachings. Why should I seek to 
know more? Why should I desire ought but that 
which shall make me better — happier — more hopeful ? 
How the poor, the afflicted in body and in mind seek 
him out, and sit in joy at his teaching." 

" Miriam, I will hear him — I will hear him soon," 
said Reuben. 

It was only a few days before the new moon that 
Miriam had from the widow mother of Reuben an 
intimation that her only son and heir was prostrated by 
sadden and very severe sickness. The young woman 
hastened across the town to be in attendance upon 
Reuben, and to cheer him into health by her presence. 
But when she reached the house, she learned rather by 
the a]^aranoe than the words of the widow, that the 
scknesB of Reuben was not of a kind to yield to such 
remedies as she had to ofier. 

The attention of Miriam to Reuben was all that her 
feelings would permit her to give. She pat by his side 
and bathed his temples, and moistened his feverish 
hands, and listened with painful satisfaction to his un- 
oooscious utterance of her name. 

On the seventh day of Reuben's sickness all awaited 
the crisis, and a few hours before sunset he awakened 
from a protracted sleep, and turned his eyes on the 
hopeful countenance of Miriam. The members of the 
family present saw with inexpressible pleasure that his 
consciousness had returned, and they hoped. 

But the i^ysician pronounced against them. It was 
but a restoration of mental light before the darkness of 
death should set in. 

" Miriam," said Reuben, " let me speak to thee alone 
one moment" — and the family retired. 

<*I am dying, and the truths which you announoed 



to me as we sat upon the hill-side some nights since — 
truths which the new teacher uttered, come home with 
strange dif^tinctness to my heart. But is he, as hLs 
disciples would have us believe — is he the Messiah?" 

" Do you believe it, dear Reuben?" 

" I do not know, but I foi^ive all who have injured 
me, and I ask pardcm of all whom I have injured." 

Surely that is the spirit of the Master's teaching, 
Reuben, and what can you more." 

" But, oh, Miriam, where are the blessings which I 
]iad promised myself in thy love ? Where the years of 
happiness in thy possession — when thou shouldst have 
been only mine?" 

" Are these regrets, my beloved, suited to one who 
leans upon the verge of the grave ? Oh, look forward, 
Reuben, and look upward. In heaven we can meet 
again — meet without fear of separation, without doubt 
of love." 

" But in heaven, where, oh, where shalt thou be, 
Miriam?" 

" Reuben, dear Reuben ?" 

"Nay, my beloved, let me show my aflection for 
you and my sense of duty to God at this last moment. 
I know, my Miriam, that by the customs of our people 
you should have been the wife of Salathiel, and I feel 
that next to me, (I do your love no injustice, my be- 
trothed,) next to me, Salathiel has your aifection. Hear 
me out. When I am gone, it must be your duty. Oh, 
then, let it be your pleasure to receive him. Who 
better than he can be your protector? He is your 
nearest kinsman, and the laws and customs of our 
people are in his favor — promise me.'* 

" Reuben, thall I call in your mother?" 

" Reuben turned his eyes again toward the west, and 
the sun was sinking with all his evening glory into the 
great sea. A gentle breeze swept into the window, 
and blew the hair of the kneeling maid upon the pale 
face of her lover. 

"Turn my face, Miriam, to the east, let me pray 
thitherward. Let me hold you thus, ' though the sor- 
rows of death conipa<!S me about — * " 

When the widowed mother entered the room the 
dead form of her son was resting in the arms of the 
unconscious Miriam. 

Stricken with grief, and with a sense of her utter 
loneliness, the widow lifted up her voice and wept. 

Miriam was conveyed away — to be purified from the 
legal uncleanness that results from contact with the dead . 

It was the morning of the third day from the death 
of Reuben, and Miriam was sitting lonely in her 
chamber. 

" And this,** said she, as she looked forth from her 
darkened room, " this was the day appointed for our 
marriage ; and to-day they will take my belo\'ed and 
carry him forth from the city, and lay him in the earth 
with his fathers ; and his beautiful form shall moulder 
into the dust, and the worms shall feed sweetly on 
him. Yes, he shall return to the dust again, and his 
spirit to God who gave it. *0h. Father,* said the 
anguished maiden, as she kneeled with folded hands 
and upturned, streaming eyes, * oh, Father, receive his 
spirit !"* And she poured out her soul in prayer for 
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the dead, ^' after the custom that is among the Jews, 
even unto this day." 

" Shortly afterward the relatives of Miriam came in 
to comfort her before they went to a-s^sist in the funeral 
of Reuben. They respected her grief too much to 
make open allusion to a subject which was occupying 
their minds. 

One of the elders of the family, before going out, took 
aside the afflicted girl and attempted to console her 
with those cold arguments that interest suggests, and a 
want of respect for woman's position warrants. 

" Still, Miriam," continued the old man, after dis- 
regarding her requests to be left alone, " still the pos- 
sessions of your father's family remam with you ; and 
these may now, as they ought to have been before, be, 
with you, the property of our Cousin Salalhiel." 

" Nay, my Uncle Achan, " you trouble me, indeed; 
spare me that, let the possessions of our houj^e go 
whither you list, to yourself or to Salathiel, but let me 
remain as I am. Give me peace — give me peace and 
time for my tears, and I will endure the reproach of 
maiden-widowhood, and let my name be lost from the 
family of our fathers." 

Achan and his friends departed to meet at the house 
of the widow, and to be of the company of those who 
should assist in the funeral of her son. 

Miriam sat in her chaml)er, looking forth from the 
closed lattice to mark the first approach of the funeral- 
train which would pass her aunt's dwelling on its 
way to the burying-place that lay beyond the walls of 
the city. 

The solemn train at length approached, and the cold, 
insensible form of her lover lay upon a bier, wrapped 
round with grave-clothes, and borne forth by men. 

As she gazed down upon the appalling sight, her 
heart Fcemed ready to burst with the grief that had no 
utterance, and fhe fell inj^ensible to the floor. 

When Miriam opened her eyes, they rested upon the 
ibrms of her aunt and of Salalhiel Ijending over her. 

"Was this well, Salathiel? Could you not have 
spared me one day for grief, must my affections for 
another be outraged, even in the pre;:ence of his 
passing remains ? " 

" Miriam, my cousin," Faid Salalhiel, " I came in 
hither only to assist your aunt. No ^elfi^h feeling 
brought me into your presence. I know where your 
afiections are, I know how deep-seated is your grief. 
Let me rather, my Miriam, be to you a means of con- 
solation, than an occasion of offence, since my love to 
your person is less than my sympathy in your grief." 

Miriam placed her hand in that of Salathiel, and a 
gentle pressure signified her appreciation of his feelings 
— and such a sign, at such a moment, too, told him 
how hopeless would be his love. He obeyed the sign. 

** The funeral has passed on," said ^he. 

"It is now near the gate of the city," said Salathiel. 

"We shall see it once more," said Miriam, " as it 
Bsoends the hill that overlooks the valley of tombs." 

"What is that faith, Miriam," asked her amit, "of 
which you spoke to me yesterday?'* 

" It is but confideooe in the promises and power of 
the teacher." 

" Confidence that he will grant your wishes? 
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" Yes, if they be right, or that if he grant them not, 
then c(Hifidence that the refuf al is best." 

"Have you that confidence, Miriam?" 

" Oh aunt, oh my mother, do not tempt me. I would 
believe ; my heart tells me that miracles such as his, 
could only be performed to attest a momentous truth. 
But do not tempt me, the body of Reuben is scarcely 
pasf^^ed, in him my heart, my affections, my hope were 
centered — and he is taken from me. Why ? is it good 
for me to be afflicted?" 

" Could the Master have saved his life, my child?" 

"Did he not yesterday save the life of the Cen- 
tm-ion's ser\^ant at Capernaum," answered Salathiel, 
struck with the coincidence of the woman's question 
with the recent fact. 

" Did you ask him, Miriam?" 

" I saw him not, and if I had seen him, what am I 
to him?" 

" If you had asked him, might he not have done it?" 

" I believe, aunt ; I believe, Salalhiel, that he could 
have saved the life of Reuben." 

"Would he not, then, raise him now?" 

" I do believe he could^l have faith in his poi&er. 
But I would not be presumptuous. Yet, yet— oh, that 
Reuben might be restored to me?" 

"Amen!" said Salalhiel, "Amen!" and the deep 
tone of voice, and the upward turn of his eyes, told 
how truly his heart responded to the prayer of his 
cousin. 

Two hearts were then united in solemn petiticm. 
There was/atV/f, but none thought of hope. 

After a few minutes of solenm silence, the eyes of 
Miriam were turned mournfully, and yet eagerly, to- 
ward the hill beyond the city's wall. 

" They are passing upward," said Deborah to her; 
" the procession moves toward the brow of the hill, but, 
alas ! the dust of the road conceals the train." 

They all looked forth to follow with their eyes as 
long as possible the mournful procession. 

"But what is there?" exclaimed Deborah, pointing 
to a colunm of dust which denoted a crowd of peoj^e 
descending the hill toward the funeral. 

" The procession has passed," said Miriam. 

" Both parties have stopped," exclaimed Deborah. 

Salathiel looked earnestly out and said, in a low 
voice, but with much feeling, " Do the Romans come 
to insult us even when we bury our dead ? We are a 
conquered people, but we are not slave s.^^ 

"Hush!" said Miriam, "hush, my brother I let us 
not at this moment forget the teaching of the Master." 

Salathiel leaned forward and kissed the brow of 
Miriam. 

" I thank you, I tliank you, Miriam, for the monition, 
and I bless you for the term, brother ; henceforth, my 
sister, know me for such. But let me go forth to learn 
what hath turned our people from their sepulchral 
rites." 

Salathiel went forth, and Miriam, kneeling, buried 
her face in the lap of her aunt, and poured oat her soul 
in prayer — deep, anguished, heart-engendered, faeart- 
and-heaven-moving prayer. 

It was some time before t)ie low voice of Miriam 
ceased. But her feelings had been overwrought, and 
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at length she lay silent yet sufiering, with her head still 
oo Deborah's knees. 

The quiet of the street and even of the chamber was 
at length disturbed by the confused footfall of a mul- 
titude who seemed to press onward with few words, 
and those uttered in a subdued tone. The multitude 
at length paused in front of the dwelling of Miriam, and 
the opening of the front door intimated that the pro- 
cession of the people had some connection with the 
inmates of the house. 

The door of Miriam's chamber at length opened, and 
Salathiel stood before the two women pale and agitated. 

"My sister, praise the Lord! A miracle has been 
'wrought." 

The agitated maiden shrunk into the arms o£ her 
aunt as she gazed toward Salathiel. 

" What," exclaimed the aunt, " what is it, Salathiel ? 
Speak?" 

"Reuben—" 

" Reub^i !" exclaimed Miriam. 

"Reuben lives!" 

" Where — where is he ?" 

" He has been borne back to the house of his mother." 

" How has this been wrought ?" asked Deborah. 

" There is our Cousin Asher, who was a witness of 
the whole. Shall he come in and tell you all?" 

Asher was admitted with one or two others of the 
family, and briefly stated the facts. 

" The rear of the very long procession that followed 
the corpse of Reuben had scarcely left the gate of the 
city, when I, who was assisting to bear the bier upon 
which rested the beloved remains, discovered avast 
crowd of people coming down the hill. I soon, how- 
ever, perceived that there was no intention on the part 
of the ai^roaching mass to offer any offence or dis- 
courtesy to the fimeral party ; and, indeed, the expres- 
siooB <^grief by our widowed and bereaved kinswoman 
were so loud, that it was difficult to hea^ whether any 
word was uttered by the descending party. I have 
Derer seen a Hebrew woman so distressed ; and though 
few have had such cause for grief, ftw htve been 
more deeply wounded, yet I had hoped that she would 
have been able to repress her feelings. But as we 
grew nearer the grave, her lamentations were increased, 
and it was heart-rending to hear her exclamations. The 
wh(^e procession seemed to have lost their own sense 
of bereavement in the presence of one the utterance of 
whofle anguish was so impressive. To me it seemed 
almost an arraignment of Providence by our kins- 
woman. I cannot tell you how every one was affected ; 
each seemed to wish silently but heartily that some 
event might occur to soothe the sorrows of the 
widow." 

" At length the descending party, which was very 
lai^, met our procession ; and ahnost every member 
of that company manifested deep S3rmpathy for the 
BaSeTTOg of the chief mourner. In a moment the prin- 
cipal of the company stepped forward and took our 
khurwoman by the hand, and whispered to her words 
of comfort. What they were I could not hear, but 
the eflect was instantaneous— the clamor of grief was 
hashed — and our kinswoman walked quietly on, gazing 
with a sort of wrapt awe upon the comforter, whose 



countenance though marked with sympathy for her 
suffering was yet majestic and dignified. 

" The mother's eyes for a moment wandered from 
the face of the visiter, and fell upon the form of her 
son, stretched out before her, and again her agony 
found vent— again the mother was heard, again the 
mountain seemed to echo with her lamentation. 

" He who was walking at her side did not rebuke 
the mourner, but a new and more intent feeling of 
compassion was evident in his look and manner, and 
taking the hand of the afflicted one, he said in a tone 
of deep ccNisolation, * Weep not.* 

" Almost immediately afterward he left the widow 
standing where she was, and approaching us ' came 
and touched the bier,' and we who were carrying it 
stopped ; for there was a sort of authority in the air 
and movement of this person, or let me say the effect 
rather than the assumption of authority. When the 
eyes of all were turned toward the dead body, and to- 
ward him that stood by it, the person with a mild tone, 
with no ceremony, with a simple utterance of the 
words, said, 

* Young maUy I say nnto thee. Arise. '^ " 

"And Reuben, dear Asher, Reuben!" exclaimed 
Miriam. 

" And Reuben sat up on the bier, and began to speak 
of the sensations which crowded upon him. 

" But He who had restored him to life, seemed to 
comprehend that the mother's feelings should be first 
consulted, her rights first respected, and so * He de- 
livered hira to his mother.' " 

" And he lives now?" 

" Yes now, and with his mother. But what an awe 
came upon those who witnessed that august scene. 
There was no shouting at the success of the effort, no 
cheering that human life had been restored. But with 
an overpowering sense of divine visitation, the people, 
in devout fear, kneeled, and * glorified God,' saying ' a 
prophet has risen up among us.' " 

It was not deemed safe to the convalescent Reuben 
that Miriam should visit him immediately. His life 
not his health had been restored. And the effect of a 
too early interview might be too much for both. A 
few days aften^'ard Salathiel conducted Miriam to the 
house of Reuben, and as they proceeded thither he 
cautioned her against the indulgence of too much feel- 
ing, lest her own frame should yield. Leading her to 
the door of the chamber, the young man felt that his 
presence would be too much of a restraint, so knock- 
ing lightly he heard a voice from within bidding them 
enter, and he turned and^went to the mother in another 
part of the house. 

What was said by the young lovers, separated as 
they had been by death, and thus restored this side the 
grave, we shall not now repeat. It was a sublime 
colloquy, for it included the experience of a heart in 
which hope had contended against hope — and the aw- 
ful experience of a soul that had been freed from the 
trammels of flesh. But it was still Reuben and Mi- 
riam. Death had not destroyed the identity, for the 
same love that had anunated them in his former life 
was felt and reciprocated now. 
' " I did fear, Rei:d)en ; indeed, for a moment I feared. 
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when I heard of your restoration, that the love which 
had been a part o(ovr lives, would have been quench- 
ed in you by death, or sublimated beyond the U£«s and 
comprehension of earth." 

" Oh, Miriam love is the immortal part of our affec- 
tions — it is the soul of the mind— it is stronger than 
death — and that which is pure and rightly placed on 
earth is indestructible, and thousands of years, my be- 
loved, j>assed in separation would work no change. 
We should at our renewed communion find the same 
love that had existed in past centuries in full and sati><- 
factory operation. You know that the seeds which 
our travelers bring from the munmiies of £gypt are as 
fruitful as those which are sown from the last year's 
harvest, so, my beloved one, is the love that is worthy 
the soul's c cribbing." 

" But, Reuben, has it struck you that you have re- 
ceived the testimony which you almost impiously 
challenged as a ground of faith?" 

" It has, it 1 a?, and while I have been struck with 
sham M t lie impiety of such a thought, I have yielded 
the faith which I promised, and am henceforth a 
follower of the teachings of Him of Nazareth." 

" Oh, my prayers, dear Reuben — " 

" They were pure, and effective to your good, Mi- 
riam, undoubtedly, but it was from compassion for my 
widowed, childless mother that the miracle was 
wrought." 

" Who shall tell the motives of Him that can work 
miracles? What we call end;*, dear Reuben, may be 
means with him, and the babe that is .sent in answer to 
the Hebrew mother's prayer, may be the saviour or 
the destroyer of his people." 

Salathiel then knocked for admittance. He entered 
and kissing both of his cousins he wept with joy — 
" And this, this is the consummation of my highest 
earthly wish," said he. 

" Is it indeed ? Can you rejoice, Salathiel, that I am 
come to take Miriam from you ; is it indeed thus, my 
cousin ?" 

" I have loved Miriam as dearly as you could love 
her, Reuben. I will yield in that to none. I will not 
affect to conceal that. But the miracle that has raised 



you to life has shown me that I have a higher duty to 
perform, a more glorious mission to fulfill. Be yours, 
my cousin, the enjoyment of domestic love and peace 
and happiness, which virtue ensures; and let your 
home and your lives illustrate the power of the Mas- 
ter's doctrine to purify and multiply home affections. 
Henceforth, if permitted, I will sit at the feet of the 
teacher and learn ; and when sent I will go, and offer 
his doctrines and my life for the good of our people." 

The new moon had again come, and the house of 
the aunt of Miriam was filled with her kinspeople, 
who had come to the marriage ; and when the feast 
was over, and parties had formed in difierent rooms, 
and some, with the bride and bridegroom, were on the 
houhctop enjoying the delightful air of evening, as it 
swept down the hills loaded with the scents of roees 
and acacia, some drew the attention of the party to the 
brilliancy of the slender moon in the west, and the 
stars that were scattered through the heavens. 

" It is a good omen," said A>her, " when the planet • 
that is so near the moon assumes with her the crescent 
shape at a marriage, or when at this season the Pleiads 
and Orion are peculiarly brilliant.'* 

The newly married ones looked up smilingly toward 
the heavens, as if they recognized the doctrine of stel- 
lar infiuences. 

Salathiel, who had been looking upon the pair with 
deep interest, then stepped forward, and taking a hand 
of each, he said, " My cousins, I am called awajr — 
not again to mingle in this delightful scene— called to a 
higher duty ; pray that it may be as delightful — ^it can- 
not be more dangerous. Keep the faith — mark the 
signs of the times in the conduct of man and in the in- 
stigations of your passions, but look not to the stars for 
your instruction. Oh, my beloved one," and he stooped 
and kissed the lips of Miriam, " oh, my dear brother," 
and he pressed his lips to the forehead of her husband ; 
" oh, Reuben and Miriam, ' seek Him that maketh the 
Seven Stars and Orion, and tumeth the shadow of death 
into morning, an 1 maketh the day dark with nighty'— 
the Lord is his name" 
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Thou dwellcst iti ray thoughts 
As ihhiea a jewel in some ocean caye, 
Which the eye nuu'ks not and the waters Inve; 
A ray of light imprisoned ! which none save 
The sDul that shrines it knows—its temple and its grave. 

Thon bathest in my dreams; 
A form of dainty Beanty— something seen 
At cloudy intervals, through a gauze-like screen— 
A voice of gentle memoriM— a mien 
Too tender for an angel's, yet at fair, I ween. 



Thou sparkiest through my fears ; 
A hope which bloometh as an early flower. 
Shines in the sun nor droops beneath the showvr; 
A holy star that glides at vesper hour 
Into the dusk-hnng sky— and, saintly, seems to lower! 

In daylight and in dreams, 
*Mki hopes that bedioo and 'mid fears that firown, 
Thoo art the juice that every care can drown ; 
A rose amongst the thorns— 4he axnre down 
Of the maak-brooding dove— Che halo and Che crown! 



A VOICE FROM THE WAYSIDE, 

ABOUT GRACE GERMAIN'S LIFE-ROMANCE. 



BT CAROLINE C- 



*T is as easy for the heart to be true 

As for grass to be green, or skies to be blae — 

*Tis tht natural way of livingl Vision of Sik Launpal. 



The school was dismis^ed, and a multitude of boys 
and girls came ru:<hing out from the old frame building, 
and tore pell-mell down the streets of a country village, 
jiwt like merry, care-naught mad-caps as they were. 
Of all ages and sizes were these little folks— they were 
the life and the care of a great many homes ; some 
heirs of poverty, and some, but these were few, heirs 
of wealth — but each and all had brought with them 
into the world enough of love to secure for themselves 
a welcome place at the board, and by the hearth. 
They resembled very much any other congregation of 
children in the world — some of them remarkable for 
their stupidity, and presenting always to their teachers 
the same thick skulls, which it appeared nothing could 
penetrate — others again, quick at learning, to whom it 
was a relief for the weary Mentors to turn, and to 
whose mental wants they attended with a g!ad alacrity. 

But I am not going to generalize any more at this 
lime; and i^hall only add to the foregoing remarks, that 
this school was a marvel in its way — the teachers 
prodigies in learning, and all the parents thought their 
young children's acquirements actually verging on to 
the miraculous — which state of thing.*, I will add as a 
P. S., is remarkably pleasant for all parties concerned. 
Is it not teachers, and parents, and you poor little 
scholars? 

Several girls, from nine to twelve years of age, were 
walking homeward leisurely, and talking loudly and 
earnestly on some important topic, as i-chool-girls 
sometimes will, when a young boy, also one of the 
schcrfars, passed by them. With singular boldness he 
turned his handsome face full toward the little party as 
he passed, and one of the girls, whose name was Grace 
Germain, must have seen something remarkably ex- 
pressive of somewhat in the boy's black eyes, for very 
suddenly she seemed to have lost all interest in the 
conversation, in which, by the way, she had been one 
of the chief participators the moment before— and the 
little girl's step grew slower and slower. Finally, 
taking one of her school-books from under her arm, 
Grace seemed all at once to be seized with a decidedly 
studious fit, (for the first time that week,) and then her 
sboe-strkigB must needs unloosen, and she must stop 
to fastofi them, till at last, as might be expected, her 
companions were far beyond her in the homeward 
way, and she was left quite alone. When the child 
passed by a little lane her /ace became quite suddenly 
and unaccountably flushed, and Grace grew decidedly 
nervous in her movements, and she turned away her 
bead, as though it were forbidden, and a sin for her to 



look down that narrow by-way where Dame Corkins 
and the little lame child lived. 

But these mysterious movements were all explained 
when, a moment after, some one came marching, to a 
tune of double-quick time, up the lane, and when he 
appeared on the main-street again, lo and behold ! it 
was that same black-eyed urchin Hugh Willson, who 
had a few moments previous passed by her, and he 
called out, 

" Grace, Grace G^ermain, wait a moment ; I want to 
tell you sornethihgl" 

Grace of course blushed, and looked sideways, and 
down, and finally at the boy, but for the life of her she 
could not sununon up a look of astonishment at his 
api)carance, finally she j^aid, 

" Well, what do you want, Hugh?" 

" I 'm going home, Grace, to-morrow, and— and — I 
wanted to sea you ju^t to give you this ; perhaps you '11 
think I 'm a fool for my pains. I wi>h though it was 
worth its weight in gold I" 

Oh ! you would have certainly thought that the poor 
girl's face was on the p>oint of blazing instantly, could 
you have seen it, and Hugh thought there were really 
tears in her eyes too, as she put out her hand for the 
little package he bad brought her. For some distance 
they walked on tt^lher, and neither spoke. 

At length, as hhe drew near home, Grace found 
courage to look up and say, " Hugh, what are you go- 
ing home for?" 

" Father has sent for me, I am to go lo an academy, 
but — " Hugh did not finish the sentence, and after 
waiting an unconscionable time, and speaking at last 
as though a " drag" were fastened to every word, 
Grace said, 

" You will come to see us again sometime, wont you, 
Hugh?" 

" Yes, if I ever can. I can't bear to go away now, 
Grace, but, as father says, I am getting old. I 'm 
almost fiAeen, and it 's a fact I ought to know more 
than I do. Perhaps I 've staid in the country too long 
already ; but I hate a city, and I shall come back here 
just as oAen as I can, for I love this place better than 
all the world." 

And that, reader, was rather a strange confession to 
be made by a spirit so active and stirring as was Hugh 
Willson's, for of all country villages on the face of the 
eailh, "Romulus" was certainly the dullest, and least 
attractive. 

"I'm coming down by here to-night, Grace," faid 
the lad, as he opened the gate for the child, " if you 
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would like to see me, come out here — ^I cannot bid 
you good-bye now — will you be here?" 

*' Yes, Hugh," wa«* the reply given sadly — and this 
time it was a great deal more than she could do to 
keep back or hide her tears — for Grace Grermain 
thought Hugh Willson the handsomest and kindest boy 
she ever knew, and hhe could not bear to think of his 
going away. So hhe left him with little ceremony, 
and went into the houi^e. And the boy saw her grief, 
and he could have wept also — he /oved Grace Grer- 
main ! 

Well, what do you think made up that unpretending 

package— the parting giA? First and foremost, there 

was a Utile box, and it contained — not a gi^n, not a 

book, but — a fre.^h, beautiful roj'c-bud ; and Grace did 

not laugh when she saw it, neither did Fhe smile as 

she unwound the strip of paper from the stem, and 

read thereon, 

" Give me but 
Something whereunto I may bind my heart — 
SoniethiiiK to love, to rest; upon, to clasp 
Affection 8 tendrils round I" 

She did not laugh, I say, for sorrow was in her heart, 
the first deep sorrow she had ever known. Hugh was 
going away — and how much better she liked him than 
all other boys hhe had ever known in her life ! But 
the ro>e-bud was not all the contents of the box; there 
was be<ide it a magnificent sheet of blue paper, gilt 
edged, and " superfine," and on it Hugh had copied the 
" Parting Song," by Mrs. Hemans ; and perhaps, good 
reader, though you be not fre^h from Yankee land, you 
may guess how the child's heart beat faster than ever 
it had before, as she read the words — 

When will you think of me, dear Grace ? 

When will you think of me? 
When the last red light, the farewell of day, 
From the rock and the river is passing awuy. 
When the air with a deep'ning hush is fruugiit, 
And the heart goes burdened wiih tender thought? 
Tiien let it be! 

When will you think of me, sweet Grace? 

When will you think of me? 
When the rose of the rich midsummer time 
Is filled with the hues of its glorious prime. 
When ye gather its bloom, as in bright hours fled. 
From the walks where my footsteps no more may 

Then let it be! [tread; 

Thus let my memory be with you, Grace — 

Thus ever ihiiik of me ! 
Kindly, and jfently, but as of one 
For whom 't is well to be fled and gone ; 
As of a bird from a chain unbound, 
As of a wanderer whose home is found; 
Sj let it be ! 

And what had Grace to give to Hugh ? What had 
she among her few trea-urcd possessions a boy would 
care fi)r? The dolls maimed for life — the broken 
china— the picture-books — the bib* of lace and ribbons, 
what were they to him? Grace never realized her 
poverty before that day — and then the very thought 
was humiliating. If she could only buy a knife, 
or a pocket-book, or a pencil-case; but the child 
had no purse, and, unfortunately, no money either, so 
that thought was speedily abandoned. It grew quite 
dark while she stood in her little room, still before the 
opened drawer which held all her keepsakes and 
treasurer, but no good fairy was ni^mt hand to lay be- 
fore her the thing ehe wished, and A last, quite in de- 



spair, she went and stood by the parlor window, and 
lo, there was Hugh already passing by, whistling, and 
looking for all the world as though the inmates of that 
particular house were nothing in the least to him. 

In a few moments, side by side, the boy and girl 
were walking in the garden. 

" I have read your note, Hugh," said Grace, for the 
" shades of evening" creeping over them, gave her a 
wonderful and unnatural boldness to speak, *' but what 
shall I give you for a keepsake ? I have n't a book in 
the world you would give a fig for." 

" Don 't talk about books," replied he, hastily, " there 
is something that wouldn't cost you much, I'd give 
more for than for all the books in Christendom !" 

"What is it, Hugh, tell me quick?" 

" Just that curl on your forehead ! Give me that, 
Grace, and I never will part with it." 

In a moment it was separated from the thick ciuIb 
that adorned her head, and stooping down, Grace laid 
a forgt't-mc-not in it, and gave it to Hugh. He — what? 
kissed it, and kissed Grace, and then put the curls safely 
in his vest-pocket, and told the child she was the pret- 
tiest and best girl he ever knew, and that he should 
miss her more than all the boys and girls of the village 
together. 

But while the lad was in the very midst of his ardent 
protestations, a voice from the house called to Graoe, 
and the children parted — to meet again, how and 
when you shall not l)e so long learning as they were. 

Hugh went to his city home, Grace to her school. 
He dreaming of Grace Germain as a woman, and 
wondering if she would not then be his wife — Bhe to 
resume her studies with no great interest, to wish day 
after day that Hugh would only come back again, and 
to wonder if he would be so handsome when he was a 
man as he was then. 

•Years passed, Grace was no longer a child but a 
beautiful girl — a bride ; and yet Hugh Willson was not 
her brid^room. 

A rich young merchant of a neighboring town, cap- 
tivated by her loveliness and charming manners, had 
" wooed an won," and a nine days' wonder in the village 
of Romulus, was the wonderful good fortune (rf* the 
orphan — for of late years Grace had been depmident 
on her relatives, her parents having died while the 
was yet very young. 

Grace had never seen or heard of the boy of roee- 
bud memory since their first parting, but her thou^^Us 
of him had always been those we have for a pleasant 
unforgolten dream. And she kept the little gift that 
Hugh had given her most religiously. The very night 
before her bridal, though she had wept happy tem 
over the noble, tender note that Clarence Lofteriog 
sent her with a splendid ornament — a wedding-gi(W 
still she had it in her heart even then, to look with no 
ordinary interest on the little pasteboard box that held 
the withered flower, and to read, not carelessly, th* 
verses Hugh had written her in a large, boyish hM^ 
so long ago. 

Yet it was not faithlessness to later vows thit 
prompted her to kiss the rose-bud, and to presenreHfll 
longer the blue note and the little box, for Grace with 
all her heart respected Chuence Lovering, and shf 
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kmd bim well, loo. She wbb r lolly, true-fpiriled 
girl, aail when >he married the young merchant, for 
better of for wor», ms ii might prove, ^be did it with 
a inie snil loyul bam; and il was in all lefpeclsa 
iiniuo mwhTchTnie:ht well biiarked, and wilhoul doubt 
or fear, the bleHUig «{ Heaven. 

Bui there wett bilterer leBrsIo he ihed, and deeper 
{tTie& to he borne Iban Grsis X^vcrm|> huJ yt^l l^iiDWn 
Bil mooth* ollpr hertnarriago the iolloweil her yoUng 
■hn-baod lo ihe jirave, and there was none on eatlh 
that could iiuplaui or uphold Ler in that day of terriUe 
TiKilMioa, Voices and forms with which fbe wait 
Bcarcoly familiar «une to comfort her, but the friend 
vrhne oompanionihip would have made any place in 
the wide world a plea-'ani home for her, was dead; 
and the liereaviyl Woman JiMmeJio retorn mre again 

lo her liiili J - ,1.. villafc-B whore all 6er early 

life ^'.',1. ;.. kiiiJiimi ovcrbevide 

her parens, uuiUt ..• ni ih.' old biirial- 

away from the wene»of Ihe busllinji, miL-y town. 

And a!) her desire* were Fpcedily complied wiih — 
her old guardian aijihinole from llje Itlle village calrio 
to her lo avitt, nnd conduct hur back lo Bontiiliit 
and before thr v<-iir vew paF'cd, tit 
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i- when 
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grave-yard ii.;,i liy, on which she could daily, hourly 
look, her hupband rlept. 

KJiMlly and tenderly the old ncighbom welcomed 
hack Ihe mourner to tbcir inidnl ; and bore, whore jn 
her cbildL-h th;art lote hail lir^I awakeni-d, Itocc, 
where in later years i-He bad watched in agony Ihe 
dear ones of tbe household " pv«ing away" ulenily 
into tbe "rilent l»ud ;" Ibeie. in ihe old dwelling 
ivli>. iM-jritiri;: 111.' li.'W ptfl year^ hadatoud tenmitlew, 
and looking -.■ Iirnkon-heoftcd there, in her early 
womanhood, Gi ace riuvcring.thi! iU>ula'cand hi rieken, 
cadHt back lo make it lier ahidicg-placc, lier lonely 
*a>i^. She fell that lo ber a cM twilight of cKlrtcnce 
only wa> remaining, that the rumhine which re>l8 co 
richly 4uiil reyivingly on the young and Ihe beloved, 
would 'be hencelbrrb fulnl onJ weak a-: lior own heart 
Bol it yra* nol wholly to, time the great foothor, aa 
wellAiiiSiroyerandehuflenfr look ihe ttrnf^ and tbe 
poignancy from her gncf, and, like the dove with ita 
ii'.ivrt braiiih. ibcrc -pifud Ihroiigli her fou! that tnmt 
in Heaven's iiiliniic |,-o'jilue~^, that mukui the wilder- 
Dew vren lo Uot^oin 

Placed far above tbe reach of poverty, Ihe miferie* 
and care* of went did not mingle their bitlerne^« with 
ber bcarl-zorrow. And in all, tavS thmc lew natural 
bMdieBi) cipetit-niie,-, Ciacebudo fair to he a "babe 
at i^eoly," in that unwelcunie wi.dopii which con- 
linued miiiorlune* only can iinpori. 

It washer Iblrtielh birth-day and tbe anniven'ary of 
hsrinuviage. The widow >h1 alone in tbe pieafani 
pariot of ber cottage ;>-iii' liuil remained alone that day, 
and with teanidediculi'il n '■■■ ber bearl'i racred me- 
raorisB- Every thiugnl-.m the room and the houfc, 
wat pJBBjanlly indlcBiiv.' ■■! a i..'(iiii'l1,hi() i«mi i-mi " .i_, 
of Uving, nuJ of cbcOTtiiiiir.., loo, rave and cioepl ihe 
Mirnnving woman, who, at iiighilkll paced tbe room, 
Md looked eo ladly intolbe paM. Thu curtains of Ihe 
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ad the door ckved ; Grace b( 
r (he treafurea of ber catke 
)om, iH-euiy years before, e1 



. bappin 



-> ; and 



iiU.iiiHi.gh Will. A,. ..,..; 

now nhe stood Iherp de^olate, in bar 

prime of !if.>, rln.: ... later life— aad 

weeping as rbe tliought— for Clarence Lovaring was 
worthy (rj be ro remembered and loi'ed. 

In ibe bcaultful casket, kit gif), were laid the bridal 

them since his death, hut kept them where Wo eye but 
her oWn could gaae upon them, and think uflufl igving 
kinibie-s, but wiih Ibsin wa^])recrv«]iiiillawilbered 
flower whrt* ftngrnnf* bad iliid quiie 4Way md tiHirr 
wiih a bean i\w.f i'iJuf. Jicii i ^rm e been able 1o look 

inAtlLM'Niv dir.ooihe 



of ber lost hit-band was lying nei 
tor the love of the woman mu^ va-( 
that of the child; and liiu.re !iu(l< 
I he hope that consoles Ihe Christiai 
quered the agony of spirit that for a 



■whelmed 

The evening proved dark and tlormy, the pallet ing 
of Ihe rain upon Ihe window-sill, and Ihe still sofler 
and more d ream-like i-oitnd with which il falla upon 
the grass, which isroplearantlo bear when all wiibin 
the hoiL-e i* brtghl and cheerful, was a melancholy 
sound lo ihe lonely woman tbriifcl! upiin -the jravoa 
in ibe burial-ground, where tbe damp earth was the 
only sbellor uflair bcloviid uno, end its echo fell upon 
dial grave in Jie heart win-re lay buried Ihe hopes of 
her youih — she might have, and I know not bul she 
did, draw from ii a hope and a proinifo of lesurrcction 
and of life both for bur lamented dead, and for her 
vanished joy in life. 

The quiet of (bo chaniber wa- for 



id (ben 






»cd, Iho post-boy gone, and all was 



Mechanically the widov 
opened the epistle. Let ui 
Lm-ering is bom to a nei 



off the envelope, and 
lit with her, for Grace 
when iho^e contents 



le dwells I 



si. For her also th 
iituie is alive again. She did nol look for a lei-urrot 
Ion so »iidden and mi tlrenge— did you ? 

"Grace, iliiarGrno.' Gcnuain, fn^m the isndit of ih 
esert my voire, perhaps long, l[«ig forgotten, come 
J you again. }( is night, 'night in Aiiilmi. unil I =ii 



J their I 






„.;^nkt«i. Are you yourtelf 
Eiu aa tbe vory hi 
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you ever knew? If it is so, Grace, how idly will my 
words fall on your ear. 

*' I know nothing of what has been the fate of the child 
I loved fo well. I know not if you are the bride of 
another, or, perchance, I may be adiressing myJ'elf to 
one who uo longer has a name on the earth ; but even 
if the idol of my boyisfh years is living for, and to an- 
other, I can pray for and bless her. Yes, I pray God 
to bless you, Grace Germain. I cannot and will not 
believe that tlie woman to whom I address myFclf, is 
no more. There is something whis^pering to my s^pirit 
now, it is not so. I feel to-night a strong conviction, 
an irresistible presentiment that you and I will meet 
again. I dare not think how^ but this I know, if it is 
not in this world, we shall know one another hereafter. 

" If you remember me at all, I know it is only as the 
wild and trifling boy who loved you better than his 
books, better than all children he ever knew. You 
know me not at all as the stern, time-tried, care-worn 
man, who has fought fierce battles with fortune and 
life, who finds himself wasting the powers of his man- 
hood, far severed from all domestic, humanizing ties, 
treasuring in his heart only one name that makes the 
joyful recollection of his youth — cai"eless, cold, and 
selfi>h perhajis, but never losing hold of that one, dear 
link to the affection, the lasting, undying affection that 
was born of you in my youthful soul, and still, still 
preserves its strength through you. 

" Perliaps, indeed, you do not in the faintest degree 
rememfjer me. You may have to recall with an etfort 
the time of childhood, or at least that time when I was 
your fcchool-companion ; nay, it may be an effort for 
you to recall my name. Oh, if that is the truth, how 
very different is it to the memory I have treasured of 
you, dear Grace. My home has been upon the oceans 
and in the de^ert8, and mid the wilds of nature every 
w^here. Many years have passed since I left my 
father's hou>e, and my feet have never from that time 
touched upon my native shores. During the>e years 
of absence I have had opportunities to try my heart. 
I have learned who are tSe friends most dear to me, 
and over the vast sea of the desert sand, across the 
great ocean, let my voice come and whisper in your 
ear, Grace, there are none, none whose memory is so 
treasured now as is your own ! The longing which is 
80 of\en felt by the wanderer for the scenes and familiar 
faces of his native land, has never before pressed so 
heavily on me as this night ; and now I wish, oh, how 
eagerly, to revisit, if it be only for an hour, that quiet 
place where a portion of my school-life was passed ; 
and yet it is only because it is, or may be still your 
home ; and were I there again, I might tread with you 
along the race-course, and over the old bridge to 

Grove, and through all the haunts now treasured 

in my memory. Do you remember the gifts we gave 
at parting? and did you fling away the bud as a worth- 
less, trifling thing, even before it was faded? Or— 
what madness, you will think, prompted such an idea — 
do you keep it still ? Perhaps you had not then so fully 
awakened to the life of the heart, you may not have 
dreamed that with that simple memento I ^ve to you the 
dreams of my boyhood, the hopes of my youth. Grace, 
I gave you my heakt with the flower. I have never 



since recalled it. And now, if memories are returning 
again to you, if you are looking half tremblingly into 
the past, you will think of the little curl and the frail 
forget-me-not. Oh, you will not need that I should 
tell now how in danger and in sufiering, and through 
all the most varied experiences I have preserved them 
—and how I have not forgotten. 

" Last night I dreamed that you kept the rose-bod 
yet, and, will you believe it, when I awakened, and 
recalled to mind the proveib about the truthfulness of 
dreams, and their contrariness., it troubled me. Thou- 
sands of miles lie between us, and we may never 
meet again, all recollections of my native land save 
those relating to you only, are hateful to me; but, 
could I only hear your voice assuring me this night, 
or could I believe that you would welcome me back, 
and say to me with your own sweet voice that you 
were glad to see me, oh, I should run and could not 
weary nor grow faint, and neither day nor night should 
look upon my lagging feet until I stood once more 
beside you. Thou, lx;auliful joy of my childhood, say, 
wouldst thou welcome me ? 

" Perhaps you will think I have taken an unwarrant- 
able liberty in so addressing you, for the friendships 
and loves of children are, I know, usually e\'anescent 
as dreams, yet I cannot, will not, think that whatever 
may be your position in life now, or whatever may be 
the relations you sustain in life, I do not b6lieve that 
you will scorn me for the words I have written, or 
that you will read carelessly this record of my thoughts. 

" Time has dealt with no light hand to me, he may 
have given you, perhaps, with every passing year, a 
blessing. He has laid no caressing arm on me ; pos- 
sibly he has guided you thus far tenderly as a mother 
would lead her child. I have bowed beneath his 
frown, and you, you may have grown to glorious per- 
fccmess in the light of his smile- I have known deep 
sorrows — it may be, oh, I pray it may not be — that 
you also have not escaped the universal heritage. It 
might be far beyond your possibility to recognize in 
me the bright boy filled with glad expectations that you 
once knew; but I cannot but believe that I should 
know you, and recognize you amid a multitude — the 
mild and beautiful blue eyes — the meek, gentle, and 
so expressive countenance — the smile, so sweet and 
wnnning, that rested so often on the face of the dear 
cliild ; oh, they are not yet forgotten. I am convinced 
the woman whom I love has a face whose expression 
is heavenly ! Do not censure me, I pray, fot daring 
to tell my love. The hope of being with you onoe 
again, and of speaking with and looking upon you, is 
like the hope of heaven to the pilgrim, weary and out- 
worn with earth-striving. 

'' Months will pass away before these words, uttered 
from the fullness of my heart, reach you — the betrt 
from which they come may have ere then ceased iM 
beating, may be cold and dead ; but will it be nothing for 
yon to know that its beatings were ever true to you, 
even though you never have, and do not now need my 
homage? Will you care to think that when I wrato 
these words it was my highest hxjipe that I might 000 
day follow them to the home of Chrace Germaio, to 
beseech at least her friendliness, to hear the taiBflcf 
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her dear voice again, and then perhaps to lie down to 
rest in the grave-yard near her hcmae, where it would 
be no wrong for her to come sometimes, even from a 
curcle of beloved ones, to think of days gone by, the 
days of merry childhood. 

*^ I have written too much — too much ; the day is 
dawning, we shall journey far through the desert before 
tomorrow morning, but to-night, with every word I 
have written, thoughts and great hopes have awakened 
which will never be stilled again — they will be with me 
till I stand once more before you ; and if there be a 
dearer one <mi whom your eyes will rest as you UA 
them from this page, to whom you will confide this 
folly of an old man, as you perhaps will call it, yet still 
remember me, aiid let him think of me with forgiving 
kindness. 

" May the rich blessing of heaven be with you now 

and ever. 

"Hugh Willson." 

And had Hugh Willson, indeed, committed an un- 
pardonable trespass in writing thus, after the lapse of 
so many years, to his old s^choolmate ? No, no ! bear 
witness the sudden flashings of color, and the as sud- 
den paleness which swept over the lady's face as she 
read on ; bear witness the occasional smiles, and the 
long and passionate weeping in which the lonely wo- 
man indulged, when her eyes rested so tenderly and 
sadiy on the name affixed to the strange epistle. They 
were not tears of anger that she shed ; it was not a 
smile of dension and mockery, at the sudden betrayal 
of afiection the man had given, after a silence of years ; 
they were not words of scorn which escaped her lips 
when she laid down to rest that night ; ah, no ! he had 
powerfully touched a chord in her soul, that from her 
childhood had ever vibrated even at the mention of his 
name. 

There were eyes that were not closed in sleep during 
the hours of that night — but it was not grief that caused 
the widow's wakefubiess. There was one who 
listened till the morning to the heavy falling rain — but 
t Dot in sadness ; there was a lady who arose when the 
! sunlight streamed once more through her chamber, who 
t looked out on the blue heavens whence all the clouds 
had vanished, and hailed then a new era in her life- 
history. 

^fom that day there was a marked change in the 
®J^i*tence of Grace Lovering. That message of love 
^"ich had come to her from the desert, at a time when 



life 



pressed heavily upon her, and death seemed the 



^y hepe of relief ; that message aroused and cheered 

^^> &cd made her to look more thankfully on the life 

y^ "^onchsafed to her, and the blessings which had 

^^^ Siven along with the sorrows. Though the hope, 

^ ^He thought even, seemed a wild one, that Hugh 

" "**on would ever again return, the idea that he even 

'^"l^nibefed her, and thought still with interest on 

"*^ childish years was grateful to her heart, and made 

^ feel that neither for her nor for any one in the 

wide world is life vtterly lonely and worthless. 

"^nie, the widowed and orphaned woman never 
forgot that she bad buried her deadj that all her nearest 
of kin slept the long and quiet death-sleep ; but a sere- 
nity and cheerfuhiess quite usurped the past frequent 



melancholy, and smiles were oftener seen upcm her 
lovely face than tears. And not only in her^lf was 
the change visible ; her household, and the little cottage 
seemed to share in the awakened happiness ; and then, 
too, the poor and the needy had oftener cause to bless the 
widowed woman. The sick and sufl'ering shared her 
loving care ; and they blessed her — well might they — 
when she stood so often like a ministering angel beside 
them. The old and the weary mingled her name in 
their thanksgiving, for she failed not to make their 
downward path easy, and her voice was the voice of 
a comforter to them. 

And this, as it were, instantaneous rousing up to 
active life, was a blessed thing for Grace. Time, after 
that great change, sped on no leaden wing; the clouds 
began to break, and stars came out, even when she 
had thought nothing but midnight darkness was forever 
her portion. The heart of the widow grew strong 
then, for she knew that when those stars were set, or 
hid again as they had been from her eyes, that the 
great sun itself would arise, and the never-ending day- 
light would break for her. 

Ten years thus passed away. The shadows of forty 
winters had crept over the wife of Clarence Lovering; 
and still she wore the garments of mourning, in remem- 
brance of the hubbaud of her youth ; but it was not a 
repining, murmuring spirit that dwelt beneath those 
doleful robes. 

*' Her faith had strengthened in Him whose love 
" No change or time can ever shock ;" 
and she dwelt on the earth blessing and blest. 

Many times her hand had been sought in marriage ; 
strong-willed men had bowed themselves, and sued 
humbly for her love— but she had none to give, and no 
prospect of increased wordly prosperity could influence 
her to utter with less of truthfulness and honesty of 
soul than she had once spoken them, the marriage 
vows ! 

Grace had her treasures still, and there was an un- 
finished romance connected with her life, of which I 
would not say she did not at times long to know the 
conclusion — for she felt it was not concluded. 

There were gray hairs — only a very few, my gentle 
reader — visible among the beautiful brown locks, and 
the chistering curls Hugh Willson treasured the me- 
mory of so well, were all vanished; there was no bloom 
upon the pleasant face — the blue eyes were less bright 
— but the " features of the soul" remained unchanged, 
or if at all changed, only in their nearer approach to 
perfection. And amid her kindly charities, and the 
thousand love-inspired duties had Grace forgotten the 
letter ten years old, and its author I Very far from that ; 
and it had been a source of happiness deeper than she 
cared to acknowledge even to herself, to look once 
again on Hugh Willson, and to hear his voice. But 
none save that one letter had ever reached her from 
him ; he might have forgotten, though that to her 
seemed a thing impossible. The depths of feeling re- 
vealed in that letter might have existed no longer, or 
at least might have ceased to bear her reflection and 
image, when he had fully exposed it to the light. He 
might be dead !" 

Once or twice she harbored the wild idea of an- 
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Bwering his letter, to bid him come back— to a^ure 
him that there was at least one who would most 
heartily welcome him; and at such times Grace could 
but smile at her own folly— for the wanderer had no 
settled home, and there was no possibility of knowing 
where, even for a moment, his abiding place was ; and 
so her natural good sen^ dispatched that fancy with a 
multitude of others to the land of shadows and dreams. 

There came round in the natural order of things a 
sacrament Sabbath. 

It was one of those heavenly days in the month of 
all months, that is, the " month of roses," when, 

" If ever come perfect dnys ; 

Then Heaven tries the earth if it be iii tune. 

And over it softly her warm ear lays ; 
Whether we l(X)k or whether we listen, 
We hear life murmur, and see it glisten ! 

Every clod feels a stir of might, 
An instinct within that reaches and towers. 

And grasping above it blindly for light, 
Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers. *' 

Thas describes Lowell one of those "perfect days" 
I am speaking of. (And, by the way, have you yet 
read that, the most exquisite poem produced in these 
latter days? If you have not, I prithee leave my 
romance unCnished, and inflict whatever other penance 
on yourself you may deem proper for neglecting so 
long that "gem of the first water," whether regarded 
as a luxuriously priiUttd book, or as a poem beyond 
all praise or— criticism I) 

Well, it was on a Sabbath in June, as I began to tell 
you when the remembrance of " Sir Launfai" startled 
me from my story-telling proprieties ; the windows 
of the little church were opened wide, and doubtless 
troops of invisible angels had entered in, to see how 
the congregation would conmaemorate His death— and 
probably the assembly had a faint idea of this, for 
solemn was the expression of every face, and reverent 
and humble every voice, that joined in the so beautiful 
and appropriate responses of the liturgy of " dear mo- 
ther church!" 

In one of the slips nearest the door, a stranger had 
seated himself shortly after the opening of the ser\'ice; 
though his voice joined with those of the congregation 
in the supplications and tlianksgivings, he seemed at 
times to be lost in other thoughts than those which 
should fill the minds of them who gather themselves 
together to worship Jehovah. 

He was a man of middle age, and his hair was 
slightly tinged with gray— exposure, or hardship, or 
sorrow had made him prematurely old — his form was 
slightly bent, and his face was brown, as though the 
burning sunlight of the East had rested long upon it. 

When the priest turned to the people at the conclu- 
sion of the service of the day, and said — 

" Ye who do truly and earnestly repent you of your 
gins, and are in love and charity with your neighbors, 
and intend to lead a new life, following the command- 
ments of God, and walking from henceforth in his holy 
ways, draw near with faith, and take this holy Sacra- 
ment to your comfort ; and make your humble confes- 
sion to Almighty God, devoutly kneeling ; the stranger 
arofc, but seemed as he did so, overcome with strong 
emotion ; but in a moment more he had mastered it, 
and followed a portion of the coogregatioa to the altar. 



And he knelt there beside Grace Levering, and partook 
with her the consecrated elements ; his hands trembled 
when they grasped the cup filled with the Saviour's 
blood, but I do not think that was because of the emo- 
tion arising from the thought that he might be partaking 
unworthily, so much a-* from the fact that he was once 
more standing and kneeling in the village church, 
where since his boyhood he had not trod ; it was be- 
cause he was kneeling beside a woman who as a child 
had been his embodied dream of all perfection. 

He had sought her amid the many faces totally 
strange aroimd him ; and when his eyes had tamed 
from one to another, and he knew that thus far they 
had sought in vain, when they had fallen on her face 
at last, he knew that it was she— the little girl — the 
woman middle-aged — whom he sought, and a thrill, 
and a thought of thaakr^giving swept through hid soul, . 
a«4 he looked on her still so lovely face. He felt that 
he had come home — he dared to hope that he should 
never be a wanderer again — and even in that sacred 
place his wild thoughts finished the romance which had 
been so long in its narration. 

When the congregation went from the little church, 
and Grace turned alone toward her pleasant cottage 
home, the eyes of the stranger followed her — and — ^his 
feet, as of necessity, followed too. There was very 
little in the quiet village that seemed familiar and dear 
to Hugh Willson, as he walked down the almost noise- 
less street. Prosperity had not come with its years to 
Romulus, and the little town had, I confess, a decided 
broken-down appearance ; but it was not for love of 
the village Hugh had sought it ; it was not because of 
its beauty he thought it a very Paradise ! He was 
dreaming still a dream that had haunted him, or rather 
that he had been dreaming for a score of years, and 
how, what if this day he must awaken from it forever? 

When he had reached the house he had seen the 
lady enter, he paused a moment, hesitatingly, for the 
heart of the stem man beat wildly. If it should not 
prove to be her after all — though he knew that was an 
idle fear — but, would she care to remember him — must 
he look upon her, and see her at last slowly and coldly 
recognize him? Must he listen to her, and then depart 
again to laugh at his own folly, and to curse at the 
madness and stupidity of his day-dreaming? Hb 
might find her bound by lies lasting as life to anotho*. 
But if was never decisive, and Hugh Willson must 
speak with Grace Germain. 

He knocked at the door of the cottage, and the 
widow, who had preceded him by a few momentSi 
answered his call immediately. 

"Does a lady called Miss Germain live here?" 
asked the stranger. 

" That was once my name," replied Grace. 

OneSf thought Hugh, and he had but little heart to 
proceed when he heard that answer. 

" May I come in and ask of her father and motfaor? 
It is many years since I IcA this place, and I do not 
find many of my old friends here." 

There wa« a momentary light illumining the face of 
the lady as she heard these words, bat it pasted, and 
she did not speak ; but leading the way into the parlor, 
ehe motioned the gentleman to a seat, then she raid— 
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ler and mother have been dead these many 
3 not wonder that the village seems altered 
has been long a stranger here, for the little 
had is now quite gone, and there are but 
>ld settlers left here now." 
is a pause, and the stranger seemed to have 
e inquiries he had intended making. While 
)eaking he seemed lost ; but he was only 
itensely in the present, and the rush and 
f thought was so great he knew not what 
le chief thing that he longed to know, was 
ad grown rich, and who poor, who was 
«rho married, and who had moved away, 
race Germain remember an old playmate 
r&a her a rose-bud ever so many years ago? 
er he thought, only the more embarrassing 
ranger's situation. Would she. not laugh 
t he had come, when the summer-time of 
W nigh passed, weary, and worn out with 
lis and sorrows and doubts, to simply ask a 
tie remembered him ? 

t know that you remember," be said at last 
g proceeded thus far he stopped. " Have 
»ard — " he began again, and then he broke 
ff seemingly forgetful of the question he 

ask. But this hesitation would not do — 

1 knew it would not — and so he started up, 
igh the time was short, and they the last 
3ver intended uttering, he approached the 
ming, 

jiermain, do n't you remember a boy who 
ool here loiig ago, in the old frame school- 
se name was Hugh Willson?" 
3S — I do indeed ! How could I have been 
Hugh, I welcome you back with all my 
\ the frank and generous answer, and Grace 
-lover shook hands heartily. 
Icon was fairly passed ; he was remember- 
welcome ! and in his gratitude Hugh forgot 
f Grace had a husband living still, and if he 
ff on a journey! He forgot all, save that 
d grown to be a woman he could both love 
-and for a moment so complete was his 
that the words would not have been an 
d from his lips, " Lord, now let thy servant 

ace!" 

it thought Grace as she looked upon the 
;h but one feature, the dark and thoughtful 
id familiar? S/ie thought, "Does he re- 
letter he wrote me from Arabia — and was 
vrrote?" 

rath bell rung vainly in the ears of the long 
md girl that afternoon, but at night-fall the 
urenoe Levering led the way to the old 
id, and showed Hugh Willson the graves 
its and of her husband. And he on whose 
oed then, felt no pang of jealousy when her 
and her eyes wet, as she spoke of the 
of her youth — for Grace had not listened 
relessly to her companion as he hs\^ spoken 
words as these — 

we are -neither of us young any longer. I 
1 gray in my hard struggle with life— but 



there is nothing gray or dead about our hearts. I 
' know that by the strong and joyous beating of my own, 
I know it by the heavenly peace that marks your life, 
surrounding you as it were with a very halo of glory. 
But the passionate glow of feeling is, I am equally con- 
fident, with neither of us any more. The noise of the 
bounding brooks has gone — like the quiet, deep flow 
of the river is the course of our existence now. The 
waves leap not so brightly in the sunlight, but still the 
broad beams of the sun fall down as warmly and as 
cheerily upon us. And is it too late, because I am old, 
for me to find a realization of that dream which has 
haunted me so long? I have been wild and fickle in 
the eyes of men ; perhaps my way of life, could you 
know it all, has not been such as you would look ap- 
provingly upon ; but, in the midst of all worldly, ex- 
citements, I have always borne a talisman in my heart 
that has preserved me honorable and true — the thought 
of you, Grace ! I have come here, not expecting to 
find the little girl I left, neitjier altogether a woman 
who has known nothing of sorrow and care ; I have 
come to pray that I may, even at this late hour, be- 
come your husband, your life-companion. My prayer 
is fraught with no ordinary hope — it is not the bewil- 
dering dream of youth I am now indulging— it is the 
highest, strongest, noblest desire of my manhood! 
Have I sought in vain, or must I go forth once more a 
wanderer, and friendless, with another and dearer 
image than has heretofore been impressed on my life, 
the image of the matchless woman I have lost — or 
rather cannot win?" 

And Grace had listened to his words with tears of 
gratitude ; she had given him her hand, and nobly said, 

" You have not sought in vain, dear Hugh. I thank 
God that you are here, and if you again become a 
wanderer, a pilgrim, ready to give up all but you in 
this life, will tread beside you ! Henceforth, there are 
no mountains, nor deserts, nor oceans that can divide 
us — the lengthening shades of years falling around us 
are grateful and pleasant — the quiet paths of life we 
will pursue together. Thank God that you are here !" 

Grace Lovering was not, it is true, a very youthful 
bride when she was made Hugh Willson's wife, but 
had she been more beautiful than "Grace Green- 
wood's" most exquisite dream of womanly loveliness, 
she had not proved more lovable to the wanderer, 
who, when the shadows of years were folding round 
him, found in her a friend, and a wife, and a worshiped 
ideal ! 

There were some who laughed, to be sure — there 
are always some that laugh and poh ! at romances in 
real life — and some there were who said it was all fal 
de ral, the idea of a man and woman of such an age 
marrying for hve. I only wish in its marvelous " pro- 
gress" the world had not journeyed up to that icy peak 
whence all human love, and love matches among hu- 
mans, is to be regarded as the folly of fools, and the 
madness of delusion ! 

Let the miserable woman now reading this page, 
who in her girlhood wedded wealth — or the wretched 
man who in his youth was led captive by the deceitful 
smiles of beauty— let these, if there be any such— and 
I know very well there are multitudes— look for once 
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within the peaceful cottage where our hero and the 
dear heroine live, and if they do not speedily begin to* 
think with amaze on their own paltry lives, and won- 
der when their romance^is to begin, then — why then — 
I will not strive any more to teach the people ! 
Look you, reader, and more especially if you be 



young and beautiful, do not sell your birthright for 
tasteless mess of pottage — ah, in that case you may a 
well begin to look for a tragedy, and a fearful kind c 
denouement, instead of a romance and a pleasant cloe 
ing of the scene ! 
And furthermore the Wayside Voice saith not. 
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THE PILGRIM'S FAST.* 



BT MBS. MABT O. HOBSFOBD. 



»T WAS early mom, the low night-wind 

Had fled the san's fierce ray, 
And sluggishly the leaden waves 

Rolled over Plymouth- bay. 

No mist was on the mountaiu-top, 

No dew-drop in the vale, 
The thirsting summer-flowers had died, 

Unknelled by autumn's wale. 

The giant woods with yellow leaves 

The blighted turf had paved, 
And o'er the brown and arid fielda 

No golden harvest waved. 

And calm and blue the cloudless sky 

Arched over earth and sea. 
As in their humble house of prayer 

The Pilgrims bowed the knee. 

The gray-haired ministers of God 

In supplication bent. 
And artless words from childhood's lips 

Sought thtf Omnipotent. 

And many a brave and manly heart, 

And woman's gentle eye. 
Inured by discipline to wo. 

Were raised in suppliauce high. 

No wild bird's joyous song was heard, 

No sound from shore or height, 
With mute but mighty eloquence 

Had Nature joined that rite : 

* For the narrative of the historical fact related in 
this poem, the reader is referred to " Cheever's Journal 
of the Pilgrims. 



The drooping com and withering grass 

Upon the hot earth lay : 
The .loity furest-trees had stooped 

Their ag6d heads to pray. 

The sultry noontide came and went 

With steady, fervid glare ; 
" Oh ! God, our God, be merciful," 

Was still the Pilgrims' prayer. 

They prayed, as erst Elijah prayed 

Before the sons of Baal, 
When on the waiting sacrifice 

He called the fiery hail. 

They prayed, as prayed the prophet seer 

On Carmel's summit high, 
When the little cloud rose from the sea 

And blackened all the sky. 

And when around the spireless church 
Night's length'ning shadows fell, 

The customary song went up 
With clear and rapturous swell : 

And as each heart was thrilling to 

That simple chant sublime, 
The rude, brown rafters of the roof 

Woke to a joyous chime. 

The rain ! the rain ! the blessed rain ! 

It came like Hermon's dew, 
And watered every field and wood. 

And kissed the surges blue. 

Oh ! when that Pilgrim band came forth 

And pressed the humid sod, 
Shone not each face as Moses' shone 

When " face to fuce" with God ? 
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TO MY MOTHER IN HEAVEN. 



BT THOMAS riZOXSALD, BOITOB CITT ITXM. 



DxAB mother, in the silent boars of night. 
When stars around me shed their chastened light, 
I think of thee, and mourn thou art not here, 
With smile to bless, and kindly word to cheer. 

Ah, mother, life is but a thorny way ; 
When longest, H is at bort a little day ; 
A gleam of suuliine, and anon a clood) 
The bridal robe, looa foUowed by the iliroad. 



Dear mother, eadnem fills my sleeplen eye, 
And tears faat follow the oncouscions eigh, 
Bat still the heart, overwhelmed with heavy grief, 
In thought of thee, dear mother, finds relief. 

Dear mother, be thoa still the«iratcbfal guide, 
In honor's path, of him who wa athy pride; 
80 siwll my feet, from raaree of error free, 
Tread only padM of tnitlirtowmrd Bttiwm aad thee. 



M. 



THE DREAM OF MEHEMET. 



AN APOLOGUE. 



BT BICHA.RD PENN SMITH. 



Thus spoke the gray-haired dervi^e. Selim was 
left to my care ; his dying parents bequeathed him an 
ample fortune, and their example of virtue and affec- 
tion. Such was his inheritance. 

He was a dreamy boy, in whose soul the opposite 
passions reveled. Gentle as the dove, yet, under 
aggression, fierce as the tiger. He loved as angels 
love ; hated as fiends hate. Framed as delicately as 
the gazelle, yet every sinew was endowed with the 
tenacity of steel. A( the age of manhood, I, his old 
preceptor, bowed to the superior endowments of my 
pupil, but knew not the fountain of his knowledge. 

I have said he was a dreamy boy, yet he had made 
the broad pages of nature his book of knowledge, even 
while dreaming. The fertile earth pre!*ented her abun- 
dant lap overtiowing with fruit to delight his palate ; 
the flowers peered in his face with their variegated 
eyes, and sent forth their incense, even while be trod 
upon them. The cadence of the waterfall, the low 
twittering of the wearied bird as it tiitied to its fledg- 
lings in the nest, and the murmuring of the passing 
breeze as it strutted through the grove, were to him 
a lullaby that charmed to sleep as the angels sleep. 
Nature was his mother, and she nursed him with play- 
things as her child. 

I have seen him by the small streams composing 
soogs to the music that the dimpled waters babbled, 
until his rosy cheeks dimpled and laughed in concert 
with the rippling brook, as if it were a thing of life, 
rejoicing in its existence, as his own pure heart re- 
joiced. They laughed and babbled together. 

On the wood-clad mountains, at midnight, when the 
elements battled*, I have seen him straining his feeble 
voice to sound the master-key that attunes to universal 
harmony ; and having caught it, he would spring like 
the antelope to a lofty waterfall to dii<cover the ^ame 
note there ; and then turn up his bright face to the stars 
that Nniled upon him, and laugh, expecting to hear 
them respcmd to his note as they revolved on their 
eternal axes. His dark eyes smiled, and the conscious 
stars smiled heck in the heaven of his dark eyes, which 
^ danced whh ddight in the diamond rays of the stars. 
Flowers were books to him, and frwn every leaf he 
read wisdom fragrant with truth. He cultivated them 
as a father would his last child. The little birds were 
his companioDSi and every morning he joined their 
concert until the tiny minstrels seemed to imagine that 
he was the leader of their orchestra. All nature was 
to him one mighty minister, bestowing all, while he 
asked from nature no more than the blessed {nivilege 
of imitating her, by bestowing on his fellow man all in 
return. He had a dog, whose former owner had 
thrown into a stream to drown as worthless. Selim 
swam andl saved the ill-looking cur, who foUowed him 



ever after imtil it appeared that instinct trod close upon 
the heel of reason. Selim in his turn, while bathing, 
became exhausted, and sinking beneath the stream, the 
dog plunged in and saved his dying master. Was this 
instinct or reason ? It matters not, but Selim perceived 
that the Prophet had made his humanity toward a 
friendless dog the means of prolonging his own exist- 
ence here. Despise not little things, cried Mehemet, 
for the smallest is of majgnitude in the sight of the Pro- 
phet. A straw may break the back of the ovefbur- 
thened ; one word may consign a man to poverty or 
prosperity, one deed to hell or heaven. 

Selim's wants were few, his fortune ample, which 
he bestowed upon the deserving with as liberal a hand 
as it had been bestowed upon himself. Siill he labored 
in the pursuit he had adopted, not for self-aggrandize- 
ment, but to as>is.t others; and he knew not why 
; man should be a sluggard while all nature is incessantly 
at work. The bee and ant work in their season— and 
even the spider too. 
His garden blossomed as Eden, and the flowers 
I offered up their grateful incente even as they faded 
and died upon the universal altar of Nature's God. 
His aviary from morn until night was vocal, and when 
the flaming chariot of the bright eye of day was 
whirled by fiery-footed steeds over the eastern hills, I 
have seen him with his flule, surrounded by nature's 
tiny chori^ters pouring forth their matins until some 
note in the univen-al harmony touched the heart of his 
poor shaggy cur who sported around and tried to bark 
in unison. Then Selim laughed outright, and the birds 
stopped their hynms, and seemed to laugh with Selim, 
and the poor dog slunk away aba.-^hed, and slyly laughed 
at his mlK'erable failure. 

He married the dark-eyed Biribi. Selim was a 
poet ; his soul reveled alike in tempest or sunshine, and 
his voice was as musical as the wings of the bee when 
he distills honey. He possessed the sweets of the 
bee, and his sting also. Biribi was abjectly poor, but 
in Selim's eyes as full of truth and as beautiful as the 
houries. He exclaimed, I will raise poverty above op- 
pression, and place virtue where all her handmaids may 
minister to her enjoyment. Alas ! it was but a young 
poet's dream — and such dreams are too frequently dis- 
turbed by palpable agony. Thus spoke Mehemet. 

He had a friend who was his fellow-student while 
under my charge. Selim loved him as a brother, and 
when he married he requested Zadak to dwell with 
him. Neither house, garden, nor fields could be more 
beautiful, while his flocks and herds were nature's 
ornaments. Such was Selim's Eden. 

Zadak borrowed a portion of his fortune, which he 
squandered; but the poor boy simply replied, "no 
noatter, we require but little, and enough still remains 
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to make us happy. Thank the Prophet for that which 
we still posfsess, and repine not for that which we 
have lost. We can labor with our fellow-men. 

Biribi became estranged from the pure being who 
fancied he had made in her bosom a nest for his dove- 
like heart to sing in. He awoke from a dream of repose 
to battle with the tentpest. Zadak had betrayed him,, 
and the gentle spirit of my boy was crushed between 
the sledge and the anvil ; but the eternal fire that burnt 
within him, burst forth in one mighty blaze as the 
sledge fell ; and even the sledge and the anvil rejoiced 
at the fire they had elicited from his heart's blood. 

What was to be done? The question was soon 
settled. The dove had winged its way to heaven, but 
leA the tiger on earth to punish the injuries done to the 
dove. Selim slew Zadak, and then walked to the 
tribunal to receive his sentence, knowing that an act 
that was approved by the inunutable principle of eternal 
justice in heaven, would be pronounced a damning 
crime by drones who are fed to dole out punishment 
for breaking the conventional rules by which fools and 
knaves are linked together on earth. He confessed all 
before man as he had already confessed before God. 
Ignominious death was his sentence in the eye of his 
fellow-creature ; but God changed his sentence to that 
of eternal life ; he died of a broken-heart, and escaped 
man's justice, tempered with degradation, and flew to 
the limpid and overflowing fountain — the bosom of his 
♦Creator for justice — knowing it to be a principle of 
eternity, and not of time. 

I buried him beneath a cluster of trees, where he 
had pursued his studies. He had no mourners ex- 
cept myself and his dog. The grave of the rich man 
is seldom bedewed by the tears of his heirs ; while 
the poor hard-working man may have many sincere 
mourhers, provided they depended upon his daily labor 
for their bread. It was spring-time ; I planted flowers 
from his garden over his grave, and placed his aviary 
among the trees. The birds sang and the flowers 
smiled as if he were still with them. One morning I 
missed his dog, and searched for him until the impulse 
of nature guided my footsteps to the boy's grave. The 
dog was there, pillowed on a cluster of fragrant flowers 
— dying ; big tears stood in his leadened eyes, while 
the little birds from the blooming trees, warbled his 
requiem. They knew the dog, and he knew the birds 
even while dying. The flowers were bedewed with 
his tears, and I buried him beside his master, beneath 
the flowers. 

Autumn came ; the little birds had taken wing ; the 
grove was no longer vocal ; the flowers had faded, and 
their fragrance had passed away. Well, I exclaimed, 
the rosy-fingered spring wiU return, leading the birds 
back to warble as usual, and the flowers will revive 
with their former fragrance and beauty? " And is my 
boy dead ?" my soul shrieked. " No ! " replied a voice, 



kindly, and it seemed to me as if the lips were smiling 
as the judgment passed the lips, " the boy is not dead, 
but sleepeth, awaiting his spring-time, when the birds 
will sing, and the flowers bloom for him again, and 
bloom for eternity." Thus spoke the der\ase, and his 
old frame chuckled with delight, for he was confident 
of the fulfillment of the promise. 

I reposed by his grave, said Mehemet, arid had a 
vision, which was this. His grave opened, and he 
arose more beautiful than when in the bloom of man- 
hood. There was a bright star just over his heart, 
and methought it was composed of the tears his dying 
dog had shed wpon his grave, and I smiled in my sleep 
at the fantastic thought. The flowers sent forth their 
incense, and myriads of birds, as he ascended from his 
tomb, fluttered about him, leading the way, warbling 
their anthems ; the gay flowers smiled at heaven, as 
if they were the eyes of the teeming earth, laughing 
their gratitude. The features of Selim became more 
benign as he ascended ; the songs of the bird.s more 
seraphic, and the fragrance of the flowers more re- 
freshing. 

Suddenly a cloud of inky darkness covered the face 
of tho earth Two ghastly figures emerged from it, 
with uplifted eyes, that were rayless, and supplicating 
hands that trembled with terror. Ob ! what must that 
man be, exclaimed Mehemet, who trembles before the 
All-merciful, even while supplicating, mercy ! Selim 
cast a look of compassion upon the guilty pair, and 
tried to tear the star from his bosom to throw to them, 
but the more he strove, the brighter the star became^ 
it illuminated his ascending spirit — and finding his 
eflbrts fruitless, he raised his radiant face toward the 
boundless blue canopy, cheered onward by the hymns 
of his little choristers through regions of light, and 
the teeming earth smiled as she poured forth her grate- 
ful incense, as if jealous that the disembodied spirit 
might foi^et the fragrance of this world while reveUng 
in the atmo{«phere of heaven. 

I heard a shriek of despair, and turning to the sea of 
darkness which was fearfully troubled, I beheld the 
guilty pair, desperately struggling in th«ir agony against 
the angry billows. They struggled in \-ain. With a 
fiendlike shriek they disappeared, and sunk through a 
rayless abyss of doom, without even the tear of a dog 
to bewail their destiny. Selim soared upward, and 
still niore eflulgent became the heavens as he asoeoded. 
There was one mighty strain of seraphic music that 
filled the universe ; the blue arch opened, from which 
issued a stream of light strong enough to restore visioa 
to the rayless eyes of the ancient dead , then I awoke • 
as I beheld Selim enter the eternal portals. 

This, continued the old man, may be but a dream at 
present, but the time will come when it must be 
verified. He then slowly tottered to his cell to dream 
out the remnant of his existence. 



WILD- BIRDS OF AMERICA. 




The Blue B d l a grea favo e w h be Tarme 
lis principal Tuod being beeltc!-. ^plilers, grasshoppen, 
caterpillara, and olber insect;, he afTurdi. g^eat essi^l- 
■Dcs to ibe fruii'trees, and vegetables of all kmd'. He 
UODB ol'Ihe earlicsl spring visitert^, appearing in Penn- 
Bytrsnia in ibe laller end o( Fcbruar}-, and trilling <i>rtb 
his feebie tbuu^ plpa'ing song more Iban a week be- 
fijre the other early visitem. The tpecies rangBS orer 
a lai^ exteol of latitude, being Tound in the Torty- 
dgbtli parallel, and southward to the Iroplcs. They 
probably iIeo migrate to the Bermudas and West 
lodiea, and certamly pau ibe winter in our Soulbem 
StalH and Mexico. The common belief that thlAbinl 
remains dormant during the winter in Penn9yl\-Bnia, 
appears Id be ill-founded ; since the few who do not 
mjgrate, no doubi i^eeli out some warmer shelter near 
man than is afibrded by Ibe bleakness of nature. 

The early song of the Bliie-Bird annoimces to the 
fanoar Ibe approach of spring. So gladdening in thin 
to Ibe rustic villager, (hat he generally takes every 
melbod lo acconttnodale bis familiar little companion, 
building boxes for him, exposing materials, and imi- 
laling hia plaintive whistle as be bops along tbe furrow 
of Ihe plo^. The aflectron of tbe male bird for bis 
male is remarkable, " When he first b^ins his 
amoon," says an accurale observer, " ii is pleasing lo 
bebidd his courtship; bis soticilude to please and to 
secure ihe favor of bis beloved female. He uses Ibe 
tendereal eipresaiooi, siU cloce by ber, careanes. and 
lings lo her his ma«l endearing warblings. When 
aeMed logetber, if he espies an insect delicious to her 
laate be lakes il up, flies with it to her, spreads hia 
wings over ber and puts it in ber mouth." On such 
oocujoos, should a rival stray within tlw hallowed 
liduU be IB Ireeted without mercy, and Ibe victor re- 
luins to wnUe oul bis strain of exullaiion. 



THE BLUE BIRD 

Tbe no I of he Blue B d gene ally made in the 
hollow of an old tree, or in the free quarters provided 
by man. The female lays fire or six e^-, of a pale 
blue color, and rabes two broods in a season. Their 
afieclion for their young is fully equal to thai of the 
male for his mate, and when Ihe ben is sitting Ihe 
second time, ihe former brood is cheri-hed and reared 
by the other parent. In the fall, whan insect food be- 
come* fcarce, they eat berries, seeds, persimmons and 
other fruit. Their song isa foil and agreeable warble, 
mtered with op«i quivering wings. " In hia motions 
and general character," pays Wilson, "he has great 
resemblance to the lU^in Redbreast of Britain; and 
bad he Ibe brown olive of that bird, instead of his own 
blue, could fcarcely be distinguished from him. Like 
him he is known to almost every child ; and shows as 
much confidence in man, by associating with him in 
summer, as the other by his familiarity in winter. He 
is also ofa mild and peaceful disposition, seldom fight- 
ing or quarreling with other birds. His society is 
courted by the inhabitants of tbe country, and few 
farmers neglect to provide for him in some suitable 
place a snug little summer-house, ready fitte<l and rent 
free. For this he more Iban si*cicntly repays them 
by the cheerfulness of his song, and ibe multitude of 
injurious insects which he daily destroys. Toward 
fall, that is in the month of Octi^r, bis sorrgchangss 
to a single plaintive note, as he pa.'^es over ilie yellow 
many-colored wood* ; and its melancholy air recalls to 
our minds the approaching decay of the face of nature. 
Even aller Ihe treea are stripped of their leaves, be 
still lingers over his native fields, as if loath lo leave 

The Blue-Bird is nearly seven inches m lenglli. 
with the wings remarkably fiill aod broad. Tim 
upper ptwl of the body, neck and head are sky-blue, 
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iacliaing lo purple. The under parw ore cheslnul, Ibe i colors are less bright. The young are harfy, strong, 
bill and legs black, with porlions of (he same color sndhighly leachaWe. The Blue-Bird is nol often aub- 
■boul the wing:', tail and sides. In ihe female Ibe I jeeled lotbeconfinemenl oflbe cage. 




THE GROUND-ROBIN. 



wink and Pec-wink, : 



n as the Towee-finch, the 
, names derived from iin 
favorile notes. It is found in great numbei? in vouds 
and overgrown meadows, and sometimes along the 
bankn of EtrcBmx, and is both fiuniliar and ple>'ful. A 
pair will sometimes toem for a great distance along a 
waler-oourse, scratching for insects, worms or seeds, 
and encouraging each other by their simple cry of 
toiB-KCe, tote-vee. They sometimes forage along gar- 
dens or peo-palches. On such occasions, they behold 
the approach of man with bin liiilo concern, and fly 
olToniy when in danger of being token. The species 
is found in Canada, and probably farther north amone 
the Rocky Mountains, end southward ihroughoul the 
United S:ales. They are, however, more abundant 
east of the Alleghanies than to the went. Sometimes, 
but nol often, Ibey pass the winter in Pennsylvania, 
but are constantly in tbe nulder Slates during tbal 

Their manner of building ia rather peculiar; tbe 



ncsi being fixed on Ihe ground, below the surface, and 
covered with leaves, or the shelter of an adjoining 
bush. It is raiely raised above ihe ground. The 
materials are fine barb, loaves, moss dried grass and 
down. Sometimes pari of the adjoining herbage ia 
employed. The eggs are four or five in number, whiM, 
with a flerb color tint, and spotted with brown. Ill 
New England Ihoy raii'e but one brood, bul m wvm 
States I wo, the lir>t in June, and the !«cond during (ha 
following month. During this period they arlfiiUy 
draw Ihe intruder from their charge, by pretending 
lameness, and feebly retreating an he pursues. 

The Groimd-Robjn is about eight inches long, and 
eleven across the wings. The throat, ncek, and whole 
upper part of the body is black, with feathers of tht 
same color, interspersed with white, in Ihe wings and 
tail. The belly is white, with bay thighs. In tbe 
female and young the black of the male \f changed for 
olive brown, and there ia less pure white in tbe ti3 



THE FORTIETH SONNET OF PETRARCA. 

[i honHt love e'er mcHttd reward. Her matchlen bancr, and ny grief ii bared. 

If u-OTihip win Ibe meed of yore ll won, Bul yel I hope that eoiDe day she iwy deign 

The love my lighi and v™f record ; And smjle at leMI ntBni for all nij lean. 

reiniinot iu: nnwilliiiglr ire he«d Still ii nay be I >tl Ivignleh here in vain 

My vowi, and all regardlewly are flung Until that dread cataRrophB is wmoght, 

Her eyei o'd bnrnuig liu« wherdn ii sang Whea lime dull huTHtalUusheirf of ytai 



CROSS PURPOSES. 
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[see engraving.] 



It is rather a dangerous experiment, this sporting 
with the feelings of a sweetheart, as many a loving 
swain has found ; as Andy Bell and Harry Lee found, 
when they indulged in a walk home from church wilh 
Lilly James and Aggy Moore, to the neglect of two 
swreet sisters, Jane and Florence May. 

Jane and Florence were the real sweethearts. Of 
the moonlight rambles they had enjoyed t(^ether ; of 
the loving words whispered in the maidens' ears ; of 
the kisses beneath the shadows of old trees, stolen 
from half shrinking lips, we will say nothing. But 
such things had been. And even more. Mutual 
pledges of love had passed Harry had vowed to 
Jane that, as she was the sweetest maiden in all the 
village, so she was to him the dearest ; and Jane had 
drooped her eyes, and leaned closer to him, thus si- 
lently responding to the declaration of love; and when 
he took her hand, she let it linger in his warm clasp 
as if he had a right to its possession. And the same 
thing, slightly varied according to temperament, had 
happened with Andy and Florence. For months, the 
two young men were untiring in their attention to the 
skters. Invariably, when the little congregation that 
worshiped in the village church on Sundays was dis- 
missed, Andy and Harry were at the door, waiting for 
the expectant maidens, whom they as invariably at- 
tended luHne, lingering always by the way, to make 
the distance longer. And when the evening shadows 
fell in the winter, or the sun sunk low toward the 
western hills in the spring and summer time, at the 
waning of the Sabbath, the young men were sure to 
make their appearance at the quiet cottage home of the 
happy sisters. 

Thus it had been for months, and all the village knew 
that they were sweethearts ; and it was even said — 
how the intelligence was gained we know not — that, 
at the next Christmas, there would be a double 
wedding in Heathdale. Thus it was, when, one bright 
Sunday morning, aa Andy Bell and Harry Lee were 
on their way to church, the former, who was in a gayer 
humor than usual, said, laughing as he spoke — 

" Sui^[M>se we plague the girls a little after meeting?" 

"How?" asked Harry. 

- " If you Ml walk home with A^y Moore, I '11 play 
the gallant to Lilly James." 

" Agreed," was the thoughtless reply. 

" And yet," said Andy, " I would n't give the little 
finger of Florence for Lilly's whole body." 

" Nor would I give Jane's little finger for a dozen 
Aggy Mo(»efl." 

Even at this early stage oC the afiTair, both parties 



half repented ; but neither felt like proposing to give 
up the little frolick agreed upon. 

During the service the young lovers found their eyes 
meeting those of their sweethearts with accustomed 
frequency. But neither Andy nor Harry felt as com- 
fortable as usual. Besides being about to deprive 
themselves of a long enjoyed pleasure, both felt mis- 
givings as to the effect of their temporary desertion and 
dii*appointment of the expectant maidens. 

At last the benediction was said, and the congregation 
began moving toward the door. Andy and Harry were 
out before the girls. 

" Shall we do it ?" asked the former. 

'' Oh, certainly," replied Harry. And yet this was 
not Faid wilh the best grace in the world. 

" There 's A^y," whimpered Andy. 

" I see," returned Harry, moving forward, as Aggy 
stepped from the church-door. Just behind her was 
Jane, with her bright, dancing eyes, and lips just part- 
ing in a smile, as she caught sight of her lover. She 
moved forward more quickly, but stopped suddenly. 
Harry had spoken to Aggy, and was now walking 
away by her side. Just then Lilly James came forth, 
and Andy, crossing before Florence, who appeared at 
the same time, bowed to the maiden, and seeming not 
to see Florence, moved away from the church-door, 
smiling and chatting with a free and careless air. 
Neither of the young men looked behind to see the 
effect of all this upon the two young girls. But, to 
some extent, they imagined their feelings, and the pic- 
ture fancy presented was not the most agreeable to 
contemplate. 

It required an effort on the part of both Andy and 
Harry to continue to play the agreeable to the two 
young ladies they had substituted thus temporarily, and 
in sport, for their sweethearts, long enough to see them 
fairly home. They did not meet again until toward 
evening, and then each was on his way to nseek the 
cottage-home of the one loved most dearly of any thing 
in the wide world 

*'I wonder what they will say?" was uttered by 
Andy, in a doubting tone, as they moved along. 

" Goodness knows ! I 'm afraid Jane took it hard," 
remarked Harry. " I saw her countenance change as 
I timied to walk with Aggy." 

" It was a foolish prank, to make the best of it. But 
we must laugh it off" with them." 

" I rather think we shall be paid back in our own 
coin," said Harry. " Jane, I know, has a little spice 
about her." 

And Harry was not far wrong. When the two 
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young men arrived at the cottage, and entered in their 
usual familiar way, the room where the maidens sat, 
they were received in a manner not in the least agree- 
able to their feelings. Both Jane and Florence had 
been deeply hurt by the conduct of their lovers ; and 
both had indulged freely during the afternoon in the 
luxury of tears. The meaning of what had happened, 
they could n't tell. Had all this appearance of affection 
been a mere counterfeit ? Were they the victims of a 
heartless coquetery ? Or had Lilly and Aggy, through 
some strange influence, won the hearts of their lovers? 
Great was the relief experienced by the troubled 
listers when, on the waning of the Sabbath, ihey saw 
their truant swains approaching as usual. But, with 
this sente of relief, came a maidenly indignation, and a 
detenninalion to recent the wanton slight that had been 
put upon them. Clouds were on the faces once so 
smiling and happy, when the young men entered, and 
their presence, so i'ar from dispersing the^e clouds, only 
caused them to grow darker. It was in vain that 
every effort was inade to remove them ; not a sun-ray 
came to dispel their gloomy shadows. Explanations 
were made. The apparent slight wa«* acknowledged 
a** only a merry jest. However this relieved the op- 
pressed hearts of the maidens, it did not lighten up 
their sober faces, 
to come so easily. 



Forgiveness and smiles were not 



Andy affected to treat the whole matfar lightly, and 
rather jested with Florence ; but Harry*8 sweetheart 
seemed so deeply grieved and wounded, that he had 
little to say after the first few efforts at recoDciliatioa. 
Finally, the young men went away, ai^parentiy no- 
forgiven ; and all parties, for the next w€«k, were un- 
happy enough. Sunday came again; and now the 
doubt in the minds of the young men was, whether, if 
they ofiered to go home as usual with Jane and Florence, 
they would be permitted by the offended maidens to do 
so. This doubt was, in a measure, dispelled duriqg 
the morning service, for more than a dozen times did 
Andy catch a steahhy glance from Florence, in which 
was a beam of forgiveness ; and the same thing h^ 
pened to Harry a"< he turned his eyes frequently upon 
Jane. At la^t the service ended ; and, as the young 
girls parsed from the door, their lovers were beside 
them as usual. There was no repulse. The maidens 
were too glad to have them there once more. But, 
the feelings of each were sobered. Evening came, and 
they met as before. Their intercourse was tender but 
not joyous as it had been. And thus it was for wedcB 
ere their hearts lost a sense of oppression. The reader 
may be sure that there were no more gamee at 
cross purposes after this. The lovers were cured of 
all inclination to indulge further in that species of 
pastime. 



LINES 



ON BURNING SOME OLD JOURNALS AND LETTERS. 



BY TlIK LATK WALTER HXBBIKS, B8Q. 



Ay, let them perish— -why recull 

Dreams of a by-gone day ? 
Why lift Oblivion's fanerul pall 

Only to find decay ? 
The heart of youth lies buried tliere, 

With all its hopes and fears, 
lis burning joys, its wild despair, 

m agt)iiies aud tears. 

A light has vanished from the earth, 

A glory left the sky, 
Since first within my soul had birth 

Those visions pure aud high ; 
Or is it that miue eye, grovru dim, 

Hath lost the power to trace 
The glory of the Seraphim 

Withiu life's holy place? 

Methinks I stand midway between 

The fatare and the past. 
The onward path is dimly seen. 

Behind me dooda are cait ; 



Why should I seek to pierce that gloom 

And call the buried host 
Of haunting memories from the tomb— 

Radi one a tortured ghost ? 

I could not look upon the page, 

With eloquence o'erfraaght. 
Where, ere my head had grown so lag^. 

My heart its wild will wrought; 
I ctmld not — would not — ponder now 

O'er my youth's wayward madness. 
Which left no staiu ou soul or brow, 

Yet shrouded life in sadness. 

Ay, let them perish ! — from the dream 

or Passion's wasted hour 
There comes no retrospective gleam, 

No spectre of the flower : 
The treasured wealth of Bast«rn kings 

Enriched their burial fire, 
And thus my heart's moat predoaa thiufi 

Shall baild iu foueral pyre. 
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CHAPTER I. 

STRANGE old man was my Uncle Tom. He was 

lather's only and elder brother, and more than all, 

'as a bachelor ; not one of those sour specimens of 

anity who are continually railing at ever>'body 

every thing — more especially " the sex" — but a 

ty, hale, good-natured gentleman of the old school, 

ight as a pojJar, and his heart had as many green 

C8 withal. He was still a boy in feeling, though 

iter had begun to spread its snows over his head. 

was far from hating women, though when he talked 

ibem, or thought of them, a look of sadness would 

aetimes overspread his countenance ; and when he 

f some fairy phantom that had not yet escaped her 

WW," in the full flush of maiden grace and beauty, 

recollections seemed to come over him with a deep 

' maddening influence. 

fo one ever told me the cause of this temporary de- 

•oo, and Uncle Tom seemed unwilling to be qutj^- 

edconceringit. There needed no questioning. From 

cottage, a smooth-worn path led across the fields 

e village church-yard, which lay at about a quarter 

niile distant. Pa'^ing through a gap in the wall, 

>und among the grass-grown hillocks:, and stopped 

plly before a small, gray stone, which stood in the 

-r nearest tlie church, and on which thU simple 

ph was engraved : Mary, eet. 18. This told his 

e stor)" ; for the small, gray stone was over- 

o with lichens and mosses, and I remember the 

^**y pathway when but a child. 

'ole Tom was not rich, but he had enough to 

^y all his wants. He had always lived with us 

- niy remembrance, and we all had a mysterious 

^nd veneration for him, which we could but half 

*in. His little room on the south-west corner of 

aout-e we never entered without a special invita- 

'*> not "because we stood in any fear of him, but be- 

^^ we respected his quiet, half-eccentric manner, 

^ ^ere not willing to disturb his solitary studies and 

5^tation.«. We were often invited there of an 

'oing, for Uncle Tom liked to have young, happy 

<*ple around him. He used to say it made him young 

*>Q} and caused his silver hairs to hide themselves ; 

d he thought a man should always have the heart 

* child, no matter how much experience and life- 

^ had whitened his head. 

*^nng our visits to his study, we were at liberty to 

^k every thing which came within our reach, and 

^ room was generally in a sweet confusion when we 

^ it- Yet this did not trouble him, it rather pleased 

^ the more. In truth he was so good-natui-ed that 

^'^ could vex him ; and I remember one evening 

^ he pulled sister Ruth's doll out of hi» great horn 

^**«nd, where it stood, heels upward, like a pearl- 

^^^i his only exclamation was, " Just as I used to be 

*adren aU over !" 

■**'^6ctly opposite the great arm-chair, where he 
6 



usually sat during the day, hung a picture ; yet it was 
not for us to see. A plain blue curtain was always 
drawn over it, which hung as silently, and always in 
the same folds, as if it had not been withdrawn for 
many years. I knew it was the portrait of a youi^ 
girl, and ver>' beautiful ; for one evening, when, accord- 
ing to invitation, we were in the study playing the 
mischief with every thing that came under our hands, 
a slight breeze from the west window fluttered and 
raised the curtain, and revealed the picture to me by 
the dim light of the study-lamp. I, of course, did 
not know who it was intended to represent, but it 
was always connected in my mind with the solitary 
path to the church-yard ; and I always thought of her 
as the Mary of the Uttle gray stone ; yet I never spoke 
of it to any one, not even sister Ruth. It seemed 
something sacred, something which I ought not to 
know, and that the knowledge thus accidentally ac- 
quired ought not to be divulged by me. 

But the plea'^antest thing of all was, when Uncle 
Tom came down into the kitchen of a winter's even- 
ing, and told one of the beautiful stories which he could 
relate so well. Ah ! no one could tell stories like 
Uncle Tom. He would enter into the subject so 
earnestly, that we took every thing for truth, and 
laughed or cried, as the nature of the ca^e demanded ; 
and many a time in the midst of a sad passage, my 
father has let the fire go out of his pipe before it was 
half smoked, and I have seen the tears stream down 
sister Ruth's cheek, and heard her sob as ii' some great 
misfortune were hanging over some one of us ; and I 
have known Uncle Tom's voice to grow tremulous, 
and his lip quiver, as if something in the narrative lay 
near his heart, but by a powerful effort he would always 
master his feelings and go calmly on with his story. 

I shall try to report some of ihc^e stories at second 
hand> narrating carefully as my memory serves, always 
in Uncle Tom's words ; but they will be nothing so 
good as when he, with his low musical voice and 
earnest manner, related them to our little family, who, 
in listening silence formed a half circle around the 
huge walnut logs that blazed and simmered on the 
kitchen hearth. 

It was the last night of De<3cmber, and the north 
wind howled around the chinmey, and the icicles 
clattered on the eaves and dropped against the case- 
ment with a tip-tap, like wayfarers asking admittance. 
A great fire of logs was blazing on the hearth, and the 
half circle was almost formed. On one side of the 
fire-place fat father, double-shotting his black tobacco- 
pipe. Next him was mother, just turning the heel of 
a stocking. Sister Ruth occupied the next chair, and 
she was very busy working a wash-woman's register 
on the top of a bachelor's pincushion ; beside her sat 
the bachelor for whom this piece of domestic goods 
was working. He was a cousin, and bore the family 
name —Charley, we called hioL He and Ruth seemed 
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to enjoy each other's society verj' much, and passed 
the greater part of their leisure time tc^lher. My 
place was next to Cousin Charley, and on my left hand 
the vacant arm-chair was waiting for Uncle Tom — to 
complete the family circle. 

At length the door opened, and the pleasant old man 
appeared. He entered rubbing his hands and smiling 
most benignantly. Every chair moved about an inch, 
as if to make room for him, though each one knew 
there was room enough already. Father lighted his 
pipe, and mother turned the heel; sifter Rulh left ofl* 
her embroidery in the middle of " shirts," and Cousin 
Charley gave Jus chair a hitch nearer to her, while I 
flat quite still. Even the blazing logs on the tire gave 
an extra hiss and tlare, as if they, too, were making 
preparations to listen attentively. Uncle Tom, with a 
few pleasant words, and a great many pleasant smiles, 
took hia accustomed seat and commenced the evening 
entertaimnent in these words : 

About five miles from Boston, on one of the great 
thoroughfares leading to the city, there used to stand 
an old-fashioned country-seat. It was placed some- 
what back from the road, and screened from the du^t 
by a thick-set hawthorn-hedge, which grew as straight 
and regular as brick-work. The walks within were 
laid out with the same regularity and neatness, and 
lead with many a labyrinthine turn through the whole 
premises. Now it took you by an oval |K)nd, where 
the bright scales of gold fi.>h glanced in the sun; now 
among flower-beds formed into Catharine-wheels and 
got hie crosses ; l hen away among groves and trellises 
almost impervious to the sun. There were a great 
many lieautiful things that I shall not attempt to tell you 
of. Every thing was beauliful, and proclaimed a 
wealthy propiietor, even to the silver plate on the front 
door, bearing in hold writing-hand, the name, " John 
Maynard." He was rich — John Maynard was a le- 
tired merchant. In the full llu^h of connnercial pros- 
perity, his beloved wife had fallen into the quiet ^leep 
of death. Al^er that, business grew irksome to him; 
he could not bear the busy hum of the city ; the home 
where he had been hapi)y, was so no more to him ; 
and taking with him his oldest and most trusty clerk, 
he, with his only child, Alice, removed to this quiet 
^pot. The care of his property was left almoc^t en- 
tirely to his tried and honest clerk, David Deans ; his 
own time was occupied either in his study or in the 
society of his daughter, who, being an only child, was, 
of course, indulged in all her little whims and faneiec, 
until she had assumed the reins of government, and 
was nearly spoiled. 

One evening Mr. Maynard, or Old John, as he was 
familiarly called, sat on the western piazza as the sun 
was setting. He looked the hale and hearty old gen- 
tleman, one before whom care and trouble would 
vanish like the thin spiral clouds of cigar smoke, which 
ever and anon he pufled from between his lips. Yet 
withal he had a look of determination, something 
which raid he would have things his own way when 
he detfired it ; and yet he had a way of gaining hb ends 
K» ple&«antly and adroitly, that oo aae knew his intea-> 
tioiu until they were accomplished. 

Puff, puff, there he sat smoking away and thinking 



of something very plea^ant, no doubt, for a smile would 
occasionally play round the comers of his mouth, and 
he would rub his hands together with infinite satis- 
faction. 

Soon a light step was heard in the hall, and his 
daughter, Alice, appeared. 

Everybody said Alice was a beauty; and so far 
everybo<ly told the truth. Her dark hair and dark 
eyes, and delicate complexion would win many a 
heart that had sworn eleinal hostility to her sex. And 
then she was as full of life as of beauty, and had such 
winning ways, that nothing could resist her. She in- 
herited from her father a slight vein of willfulness, and 
it was really a plea.<jure to see them contending together,- 
Old John in his humorous, quiet way, bringing up irre- 
sistible ai^mients, and she. da>^hing them all to pieces 
by the most illogical processes imaginable; and he 
would generally laugh and let her have her own way. 

" Papa,'* said she, " why did you send David Deans 
away? I 'm sure it was very cruel of you. He has 
lived with us so long, and is so quiet and induiitrious ! 
I 'm sure it will break his heart. And then, besides, 
his poor sister will have to go into service again. It is 
too bad, I declare — " 

"Now don't. Ally," said Old John, passii^ his 
arm quietly around his daughter's waist, and talking 
in the best humor imaginable, "don't trouble your- 
self about David. What do you laiow about bu^ine8B? 
You take care of the women-servants, and see that 
we have tea on the table by seven o'clock exactly, for 
I expect the new cleik every minute. I'll take care 
of David— " 

" 1 know I ^ ha n't like the new clerk," said she, 
pouting. 

"Well, who wants you to like him, little minx?" 
said Old .John, at the s^ame time drawing her closer to 
him, and giving her a hearty kiss." 

"Bui I shall hate him," continued she, determined 
to be obstinate. 

"Well, hate him if you will," replied her father, not 
in the least angry ; " but I can tell you he is a very 
lively fellow, and not accu>tomed to be hated by the 
ladies. However, you had better hate him. you must 
re>erve all your love for Harry Wilson, you know." 

"Oh, that dreadful Harry W^ilson," exclaimed Alice, 
struggling to throw off her father's arm, by which bs 
still held her in clo^e confinement. "Pray don't talk 
of him again." 

" And why not?" said Old John ; " he is to be your 
husband, you know." And a ^mile, half merry, half 
serious, played over his features as he taid this. "His 
father and I were old schoolmates, and he would die 
of grief if he thought we were not to be brothers 
after all." 

" His son and I were never old schoolmates, at 

events," exclaimed Alice, still struggling, but in ,^^ 

Old John held her fast, and his merry face settled iutiKjic^ 
a serious, earnest expression a.« he added, ^K 

" Besides, he once saved my life." t 

Alice answered nothing. There wa^ something in 
the manner in which he said these words, a^ well as 
in the meaning of the word< themselves, which com- 
pletely subdued her. The tears beamed in her beao- 
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tifiil dark eyes ; she threw her arms round his neck 
and ^el^ted her head on his shoulder ; her long, black 
locks streamed over his bosom — yet she said nothing. 

Old John drew her closer to him and kissed her 
tenderly. 

** There, Ally, dear," he said, " we wont talk any 
more about it now. I know you will do all you can 
to make your old father happy." 

StiU she said nothing, but clung very close to him. 

She was a good girl, was Alice, only a little willful. 

A servant entered, announcing Mr. Davis. This was 
the new clerk. 

<* Conduct him this way," said Mr. Ma3mard. 
"Come, Ally, don't let him surprise us in a family 
quarrel. We must make his first impressions good 
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ones. 

Things were pot to rights in less time than it'takes 
to tell of it, and the new clerk approached them. 

"Glad to see you, Walter," exclaimed Old John, 
grasping the new comer's hand, and looking a cordial 
welcome. "Ally, this is Walter Davis, the new clerk." 

Notwithstanding her determination to hate him, ahe 
smiled very pleasantly as he took her hand, and her 
welcome word was said with a very good grace. 

The new clerk was apparently about twenty-two 
years of age, rather tall, but well formed; he was 
drewed in a very plain suit — becoming his situation ; 
and yet there was something noble abouf him for all 
that. You could see it in the fimily comprc^s^ed lips, 
the deep, thoughtful eye, and the easy, manly Ijcaring. 
He certainly was not the person one would choose 
to hate. 

Alice was much surprised at his general personal 
appearance and demeanor. Her ideas of a clerk were 
all formed from the quiet, unpretending David Deans, 
who had almost grown old in their service. She forgot 
that the new comer was at present a vit^iter, not yet 
having entered upon his clerkship. At the tea-table, 
too, she observed how perfectly easy and composed he 
(Beemed.^ He could aaswer questions witliout blu>hiiig, 
md ask others without stammering. There was a 
straightforwardness about him, which seemed to win 
upon her father wonderfully, and he never seemed in 
a more jdea«ant mood than then. There was some- 
thing in his manner so dignified and gentlemanly that 
she, too, could not help respecting him, although in 
her good-night to her father, she added, " I 'm sure I 
shall hate him for taking poor David's place." 

"Wait a bit, Brother Tom," interrupted father — 
"pipe's out." 

"Well," said Uncle Tom, "while Brother Bill is 
lighting his pipe, we will glide over two months and 
make ready for a new chapter. 

CHAPTER n. 
Two months had passed away, and affairs went on 
.swimmingly at the country-seat. Old John seemed to 
find his new clerk a remarkably pleasant companion, 
and passed much of his time in the little counting- 
room. He was fast growing into the good graces of 
Miss Alice too ; for true manliness will always find 
its way into every heart. She began to like him very 
moch, and seemed pleased to have him' near her ; and 



indeed would sometimes meet his advances more than 
half way. Perhaps, like a dutiful daughter, she fd- 
lowed her father's example, and liked the clerk be- 
cause he did, or perhaps irhe thought he mu.st be very 
lonely, and took compassion on him : How this may 
be I cannot tell ; but I do know that ^he liked him, and 
liked him very well too, as might be seen by any one 
who observed her. She of^en walked in the direction 
of the counting-room, which stood at some little dis- 
tance from the house, and frequently sat with her em- 
broidery in the trellised arbor that overlooked it. The 
flowers, too, which always ornamented her parlor- 
mantle, were generally gathered from the beds in this 
part of the garden, although they were not half so 
fragrant or pretty as those which grew nearer the 
house. Indeed, she had found it necessary once or 
twice to open the counting-room, and actually go in 
when no one but the young clerk was there ; and at such 
times he received her with such a frank, cordial greet- 
ing, and talked so pleasantly to her, that she would 
gladly have changed her arbor boudoir for this little 
room, crowded with business and ponderous ledgers 
as it was. And once, when the clerk left her for a 
moment, she actually climbed upon the long-legged 
desk-stool, to ?ce if it were really as uncomfortable as 
it looked to be ; at lea«t so she said, when he, return- 
ing suddenly, surprised her on that high perch. But 
he helped her down so gently, and gallantly, that she 
would have been willing to try the experiment often, 
even if it were as uncomfortable as it looked. 

She was always delighted whenever Walter re- 
quested the pleasure of her company through the 
grounds. She would take his arm without any unne- 
cessary' coquetry, and full of life and love they would 
thread every walk of the labyrinth, not excepting the 
Catharine wheels and the gothic arches. In the grove 
they would listen to the songs of the birds, and to- 
gether wonder what they were saying to each other, 
and invent many strange translations, interesting to 
none but themselves. They would stand long on the 
edge of the pond, and Alice leaned heavily on the 
clerk's arm, you may be sure, as they w^atched the 
gold-fi>h darting across the little basin so rapidly that 
the whole surface of the water seemed marked with 
red lines. He gathered flowers for her, too, as they 
walked leisurely along, and each lx)uqnet thus formed 
was, to her, a whole book of love, each flower telling 
its own particular tale. As the sun touched the hori- 
zon they would climb up to the arbor, while the biids 
sung their " good-night," and watch the bright colors 
grow and fade upon the western sky, and build land- 
scapes and cathedrals and cottages of the ever-changing 
clouds. 

Yet in his conversations with her, Walter was never 
sickly sentimental or flattering. He always spoke just 
what he felt; and sometimes a plump, downright 
honest thought would find itself clothed in words, 
which many would call coarse and ill-bred ; but from 
him they came so frankly that she never thought of 
such a thing, but liked him the more for them. He 
never flattered her, never told her how beautiful she 
was, but his whole manner was a tacit acknowledg- 
i ment of her beauty, truer and plainer than words could 
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express it. And Alice was as simple, aud talked as 
plainly to hiui as if he had been a brother. 

O, those evening walks were beautiful to both, but 
they were laying a foundation for something deeper 
and more lasting than common friendship, notwith- 
standing Harry Wilson and the two good fathers. 
Their natures were gradually blending into each other 
like two neighboring colors of the rainbow, and the 
line between them would soon become extinct, and a 
separation must be the destruction of both. It was 
very strange that Old John, with his brotherly inten- 
tions toward Harry Wilson's father, didn't observe 
this, for he oAen surprised them earnestly conversing 
in the sunset arbor, long after the dews had begun to 
fall and the birds had ceased their evening song. 

He must indeed have been very dull and stupid, not 
to observe that something was going on between the 
two young people, that would play the deuce with hLs 
darling project. But no, he did n't seem to ; for he 
was never in better spirits than then, never half so 
talkative or playful. He evidently did not think his 
cherished scheme was about to miscarry. 

One evening he and the clerk sat on the piazza to- 
gether. The parlor windows were open, and Alice 
sat at the piano and played to them. Old John began 
to talk about the business transactions of the day, and 
seemed particularly delighted at certain good news 
which he had heard, and which he had just finished 
relating to the clerk. 

" lleinarkable, isn't it?" he exclaimed. 

But he might as well have talked to the plaster sta- 
tue of Neptune which stood on the green before him, 
as to the young clerk. He was either listening atten- 
tively to the music, or else his thoughts were far away, 
for he took no notice of what Old John said to him, 
but sat silent, his head leaning upon his hand and his 
eyes fixed upon vacancy. 

" Hey ! what 's all this ?" exclaimed Old John, start- 
ing up and shaking the clerk's arm. " What ! dream- 
ing by moonlight! A bad sign — very bad sign — ^too 
romantic by half! Here, Ally — ^Ally! come here di- 
rectly," he continued, shouting to his daughter. 

Walter started up and would have prevented him, 
but he continued to call, and soon the piano ceased to 
sound, and Alice made her appearance. 

*' What do you want, papa?" she asked. 

" Here is this fellow," he answered, " falling asleep 
in the midst of our conversation ; dreaming by moon- 
light ! I want you to keep him awake." 

" I beg pardon, sir," said the clerk, attempting an 
excuse, " but I was thinking — " 

" O, but that wont do," said Old John, " I was talk- 
ing. However, I will tell you how we will make it 
up. You shall sing that duet with Alice ; the one you 
sung last night, and mind you don't go to sleep before 
it is finished, or — " and he finished the sentence with 
a shake of the finger. 

" I will imdertake it willingly Mid the derk." 

Waiter moved his chair cloecr by the side of Alice, 
and took his seat. But theie was still a difficulty; 
neither of them could determine on the right pitch. 
Alice ran and struck a note oa the piano, and returned 
sounding it all the way. She eat doum, and her hand 



involudtarily fell upon Walter's ; he pressed it in his 
ov^, and the duet couunenced. 

Both the words and the music were very simple; 
they were the expression of love, pure and holy ; and 
never did they sing better. Walter's whole soul was 
thrown into the words, and his heart beat to the soimds 
Ills lips uttered. A slight pressure of her hand ex- 
pressed to Alice how truly, how deeply he felt the 
beauty of love, and her voice trembled as she sui^, 
adding still more to the music. 

There was silence for a short time after the sound 
of their voices had ceased. It seemed Old John's turn 
to dream now. The beautiful music had called up old, 
happy scenes to his mind ; perhaps the thoughts of his 
youth and first-love were leading him far away ; for 
he sat silently, with his hand drawn across his eyes, 
as if to shade them from the moonlight. 

Alice approached him, and drew her arm around 
his neck. He started as if from a trance, and said — 
" That was well, very well. I like that music. There, 
now. Ally, you and Walter take a walk through the 
grounds. I '11 light a cigar, and sit here by myself, and 
— and dream ! hey, Walter !" 

Alice left him with a kiss, and taking Walter's aim 
they disappeared rouud an angle of the building, and 
walked onward toward their favorite arbor. "Eyery 
thing was silent aromid them ; the glowing leaves 
hanging motionless upon the trees, and the many- 
colored fiowers, all seemed listening, as if to some 
revelation of the night. The fish-pond was one entire 
sheet of silver ; not a ripple disturbed its peaceful sur* 
face; and the soft moonlight streamed through the 
chinks of the vines and gothic trees, and checkered the 
pathway and the fioor of the arbor, as the sunbeami 
shining through stained cathedral windows rest on the 
pavement. The arbor was their chancel, and there 
the two lovers stood side by side as if before an altar; 
and there Walter told Alice how deeply, how truly he 
loved her ; how often he had sat alone since they had 
known each other, and yet not been lonely, f<»> her 
image had always been present to comfort and to 
coun.'^l him ; how he had longed for the time to come 
when he could make this confession to her, when he 
could press her to his bosom as the dearly beloved 
one. 

Alice did not speak. She was always silent whea 
she felt most deeply ; but her silence was singularly 
eloquent. She did not attempt to withdraw the little 
hand which he held so tightly. She did not try to re- 
move the arm that encircled her waist. Her bead lay 
upon his bosom, and she wept for very joy. 

Now what had l)ecome of Old John's brotherly 
scheme? The rainbow hues were now completely 
blended. 

Soon after the two lovers had turned toward the 
house, Old John came stealing cautiously throqgfa t 
neighboring path, where he had been an aocident>l| 
though perhaps not an unwilling listener. 

**Good!" he exclaimed in a half whisper, ndibiag 
his hands and smiling most merrily. " I shall hale 
him, I am sure," he added, mimicking Alice. "GoodV 
And again he nibbed his hands and smiled with infinile 
eatisfactioa. 
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CHAPTER m. 

The summer had passed away, and autumn was 
spreading its rich mantle of yellow leaves over the 
trees and shrubs of the old country-seat. The birds 
were collecting together in troops, for their journey to 
warmer lands, and their songs above the arbor were 
sadder than when we last listened to them. The 
golden fruit hung temptingly upon the trees, and on the 
smooth surface of the fish-pond floated many a withered 
leaf. The year was growing old, and its rich cover- 
ing of foliage was becoming gray and falling off, yet in 
the hearts of Walter and Alice love was as green and 
as warm as on the bright summer evening when they 
made their mutual confessions. 

They had not yet ma^ Old John their confident ; 
they were waiting for a convenient sea.son. And he, 
though he must have known something of their inter- 
course, never asked any questions, or seemed at all 
curious about the matter, but conducted himself in his 
usual quiet way. Indeed, he did occasionally speak 
of their close communion, but always in a merr}% jest- 
ing way, and no one could suspect him of knowing 
how aflairs really stood with them. At lea«t his 
knowlec^ did not make him unhappy, for the rncrr}' 
twinkle was still in his eye, and the smiles still played 
round his mouth. In the little walks and excursions 
which they took together, Alice was always assigned 
to the'clerk. Old John said he preferred to walk alone ; 
then he could swing his cane in any direction without 
being scolded, and could climb over a fence, instead of 
going half a mile to find a place to crawl through, or a 
Btile, for the convenience of a lady companion. Wal- 
ter, as may be supposed, was very willing to free him 
from this incumbrance, and did not mind the half mile 
walks in search of a stile, as long as Alice was hang- 
ing on his arm. They had a great many things to talk 
about, which was of no consequence to any but them- 
selve.^i, and were glad of the opportunity to remove 
out of earshot, which this stile hunting aiTorded. 

One morning the clerk appeared equipped for travel- 
ing. Business of some kind or other culled him, for a 
short time, to another part of the country. 

He and Alice were alone in the breakfast-room. 
He explained to her the necessity of his departure, and 
c<»isoled her with the assurance that his absence would 
not continue more than a week at the most. He had 
just time to place a plain ring on her finger, and steal 
one tender, silent kiss from her rosy lips, when Old 
John entered, announcing the coach at the door. 

In a few minutes he was seated in the vehicle. 
Good-byes were repeated, and soon he was rolling 
away on the dusty road toward the city. 

AUoe stood at the window and watched until the 
top of the coach had disappeared l)ehind an angle of 
the road, and the last sound of the rumbling wheels 
)iad died away. Then the thought and feelings that 
had followed him as far as the senses could guide 
them, seemed to fall back upon herself, and she felt 
oppressed by the silence and utter solitude that reigned 
around. 

That was a weary day to Alice.- This was her first 
love, and their first separation. Her father was busy 
with his affairs and could not attend to her ; so she 



was thro\^Ti entirely upon her own resources, and 
heavily the hours dragged along in mouniful procession. 

Often days had passed and she had not seen Walter 
but for a few moments, yet then she knew he wa<* 
near. And now she sat down and tried to fancy him 
sitting quietly at his desk; but it wouldn't do — she 
knew better. She walked down by the counting-room 
and gathered the flowers as she had often done before, 
but they had lost their fragrance, and their colors 
seemed faded. The gold-fi>h stood still in the pond, 
and she mistook them at times for the leaves that lay 
in tlie water ; they too had faded. She sat in the p!ea- 
f-ant arbor, and looked westward over the beautiful 
landscape, but a veil seemed drawn before it, and the 
rich and variegated hues which, doIphin-Hke, the forest 
had assumed while dying, to her eyes, seemed blended 
into a dead, cold brown. So true it is that the sense 
takes its tone from the soul. 

So the day parsed and the belated evening came 
slowly on. 

"Do, pray. Ally, put ofl!* that sad face," said Old 
John to her, as they sat at the tea-fable. " Why you 
look ten times more woful than the Italian beggars fresh 
from an irruption of Vesuvius. Do t ry to smile a little. ^ * 

She did tr>' to look cheerful, but at first it tasked al! 
her powers, yet her father's raillery and merry laugh 
were not to be resisted, and in a little while the cloud 
seemed to have passed entirely away, and she was a* 
cheerful as ever. Sometimes she would fall back ititc 
the silent,*thonghtful mood, yet it was only for a mf»- 
ment, and the evening passed pleasantly. Then came 
the aflectionate kiss, and the kind good-night. 

To Alice it was a good-night, indeed. Gk)od angels 
watched by her pillow, and her dreams were beautifu' 
One time she was walking along the garden paths, and 
heard the birds singing sweetly above her head, and 
saw the flowers in their most beantifnl dress. She 
drew near the pond, and it was all alive with gold 
fish ; and the whole surface seemed drawn with red 
lines; somelimes they formed charming pictures — 
trees, gaidens and villages seemed to pass over the 
water like a moving diorama. All the people she had 
ever seen seemed to be moving about there, some 
doing one thing, and some another, but all happy. As 
she looked attentively, the surface seemed to grow 
mysteriously calm, and the red lines to disappear. 
Then as mysteriously it began to grow troubled, cir- 
cular waves forming at the centre, and rolling toward 
the shore in every direction Th^ suddenly from the 
middle of the pond, a most beautiful fairy figiire arose 
and beckoned her near. The fairy gave her a plain, 
gold ring, and told her never to part with it ; for she 
said it was the gift of happiness, and while she wore 
that upon her finger, heavy misfortunes should never 
visit her. Then a loud voice under water seemed to 
call the fairy a "little minx," and bid her come down 
immediately, ' for breakfast was waiting. Then she 
disappeared, the water became calm, and Alice awoke. 

" Was that a dream ?" she a<^ed herself, in amaze- 
ment. There was the ring on her finger— the fairy's 
gift of happiness ; and the voice was still calling some 
one to breakfast. 

It was a long time before she could collect her fccal- 
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tered senses enough to realize that she had just waked 
from a strange dream, and the voice was that of her 
father calling her. When the truth did dawn upon her, 
she laughed immoderately, and could not help saying 
repeatedly, that " it was very fuimy." 

It was much past her usual hour of rising, when in 
her simple morning-dress she appeared at the breakfast- 
table. 

" Why, Ally, dear, I thought you never would come 
down," said her father. " I have been waiting tliis— 
I don't know how long, and called you— I do n't know 
how many times. The omelet and cotfee are both 
as cold as Greenland, I '11 be bound." 

" It isn't so very late, papa, is it?" inquired Alice; 
" besides, I have had such a funny dreaiu — O, it was 
perfectly delightful." 

" Well, never mind, dear, pour out the coflee befbre 
it gets later." 

She poured out the coflbe, still thinking of her strange 
dream. It was so fumiy that she could not help think- 
ing of it ; but her lips would never have wreathed that 
happy smile if she could have kuown the trial that 
awaited her. 

"Ally, do you know what day to-morrow will be?" 
he asked, while his face wore a very doubtful, half 
merry, half serious expression. It was something like 
the sun trying to break through a fog, for he tried to 
look cheerful. 

Alice paused a moment as if in thought, then sud- 
denly exclaimed, " I declare, it is my birthday, and I 
had almost forgotten it. It was very good of my dear 
papa to remind me of such good news, after I had kept 
him waiting so long for his breakfast," she added, 
playfully. 

" But do you know who I expect to-morrow?" he 
continued. 

It was her turn now to look doubtful and perplexed. 

" Yes, Ally," he said, " this afternoon Harry Wilson 
and my old schoohnate, his father, will be here. You 
must save all your good looks for Harry, for I expect 
you will fall in love with him at first sight." 

It was really with much pain that Old John made 
this announcement, though he spoke it in as cheerful 
a manner as jx)ssible, for he knew the ellect it would 
have on his daughter. lie seemed to make it more 
from a sen.^e of duty than pleasure, as it were some- 
thing which must be told sooner or later; and more 
clouds gathered about his honest face than had been 
seen there since the death of his wife, when he saw 
the effect it had upon Alice. The cheerful smiles 
vanished from her face ; the color came and went, and 
came and went, and at length left her deadly pale. 
Her hand trembled and her voice quivered, as she at- 
tempted in vain to make some cheerful remark. 

" At least you will try to like him, for my sake, 
wont you, Ally, dear ?" said her father. 

She uttered a faint " yes"~«o faint that it might have 
been "no," for all Old John heard ; and pleading Bome 
excuse, left the room. 

" Bad bosiness, this," said her father, after be was 
left alone, and talking as if to some invisible, friend. 
"Bad business!" and whistling a doleful strain of a 
doleful tune, he also left the room. 



And Alice, poor Alice, she felt lonely enough as she 
sat alone in her little room. Thoughts of the dream 
that had made her so cheerful but a short time before, 
now pressed like an incubus upon her breast. She 
knew how much her father was attached to his old 
schoolmate, Mr. Wilson, and how much he desired 
the union of their two families. It had long been 
talked o(i but always as something which was about 
to happen at some distant, indefinite time ; and though 
many years had pas>ed since they first began to talk 
of it, it still seemed as indefinite and far frcnn accom- 
plishmeut as ever ; and she never thought to trouble 
herself about it ; but now the event seemed to spring 
up like u phantom directly before her ; and so sudden 
had been the annoimcement that she knew not what 
to do. 

And now the hours seemed" to glide by as if they 
were double- winged. The old entry <dock seemed to 
her as she sat in her silent chamber, to tick faster and 
faster until at last it broke into an actual gallop If hs 
were only here, she thought, as her eye fell upon the 
ring which the derk had placed on her finger. And 
more than once she determined to go down to her 
father and confess all; then she thought of the old 
schoolmate that had saved his life, and her courage 
failed her. 

She started as the clock told eleven. 

It was past noon, and Old John was waiting anx- 
iously for her appearance in the drawing-room ; and 
his heart beat with >trange emotions as he heard her 
light footfall on the stairs. 

She was very pale when she entered the room, and 
the traces of recent tears were in her eyes. Yet she 
had never looked more beautiful, never more lovely. 
She was dressed in simple white, and a single white 
rose was braided in her dark hair. Old John could not 
see her thus dejected without being moved, and the 
dark cloud spread over his countenance. She saw it, and 
assuming a cheerfulness which she did not feel, drew 
her arm around his neck, and kissed him affectionatly. 

" There, Ally, dear," he said, " don't be cast down. 
It will all come right in the end. I say it shall. Do 
sit down to the piano and sing a cheerful E(Hig. Yes^ 
sing the one that Walter liked so well." 

It was like asking the Israelites to suig songs of their 
home, while captives in Babylon ; yet she did sing, 
though her voice trembled so much that it was with 
ditficulty she finished the song. 

"Don't take it so much to heart, dear," said Old 
John. "I say, if you don't like him, he shan't have 
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you 

They were interrupted by the sound of wheels roll- 
ing up the avenue. How her little heart beat and 
fluttered then. A carriage stopped before the door. 
Old John's eye glistened with delight, as if relief had 
come at length. A step was heard in the passage. 
The door opened, and there stood — Walter. 

Alice started to her feet, and stood gazii^ vacantly 
at him, uncertain what to do. 

" Wont you speak to Harry Wilson ?" shouted OM 
John, at the top or his voice, and giving a hysterical 
kind of laugh. 

Then tlie truth flashed upon her. With a cry of joy 
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she rushed into his arms, and nestling her head in his 
bosom, wept like a child — but they were tears of joy. 
Her overstrained feelings found a happy relief. The 
dark cloud of sorrow p&^sed away and the sun shone 
in all its giory. 

• Old John capered round the room like a madman, 
and declared he had never seen any thing half so plea- 
sant in all his life. 

"But it was very cruel of you, dear papa," said 
Alicd^ kissing him tenderly, after the first effu^^ions of 
joy were over. 

** I know it was, Ally, dear," exclaimed Old John, 
Tvilling to be blamed for any thing now. " I know it 
vrza. But you are such a willful little thing that I was 
afraid you would n't like him, and I had set my heart 
upon it. I have been tempted more than twenty times 
to confess the whole atad ask your forgiveness, when I 
saw you look so miserable. Yes, Ally, I came very 
near spoiling tlie whole this morning at breakfast. But 
never mind, it 's all right now ; confess, isn't it ?" 

Tes, indeed, it was all right ! And Alice, in her silent, 
eloquent way, soon convinced him that she thought so. 

Again the door opened, and Harry Wilson senior en- 
tered. He knew the whole affair, and had only waited 
on the outside until the first scene should be over. 



Cordial was the greeting between the old school- 
mates. Smiles, congratulations, and merry words 
passed freely ; every eye glistened with joy, and all 
went merry as a marriage bell. 

" Shall I enter that note at five or six per cents. ?" 
asked some one at the side-door. There stood David 
Deans, with a pen behind his ear and another in his 
hand— his usual way of ornamenting hims^?lf— and 
looking as blank and cool as if nothing had happened. 

" Don't enter it with any per cent., you old miser !'* 
said Old John, patting him familiarly on the back. 
"We don't charge interest this year." 

David walked off with a broad grin operating power- 
fully upon his countenance. 

He understood the trick, did David. 

There was a sweet dream under each pillow that 
night ; and the birth-day on which Alice thought to be 
miserable, was the happiest of her life. 

" Bless me. Brother Bill!" exclaimed Uncle Tom, 
" if you aint smoking nothing but dust and ashes." 

" I declare, I believe you are right," answered my 
father, somewhat confused, and making a careful ex- 
amination of his pipe. 

"Good-nights!" were passed, and we all went to 
bed with happy hearts. 
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NATURE'S TRIUMPH. 

[SSE ENGRAVING .] 

Great men were they of olden time ; men with far- 
reaching and strong, grasping minds — men, too, of dis- 
crimination in what they gathered — " teach them selection, 
not collection," was the word — ond they prepared for us 
of this distant age monuments to excite admiration and 
inaareawe; monuments which, while thcyexhibit what 
nMtn is capable of doing, seem, by the perfectioi of their 
form and the adaptation of their parts, to check all spirit 
of imitation; monuments which denote all variety of 
mental exercise and all the adaptation of physical powers 
It is not alone the chisel of Phidias working out the mar- 
ble in a thousand forms, more beautiful than the human 
pattern — ^it is not alone the poicil of Zeuxis that fixed on 
canvaa the flitting beauties of the field and grove — it is not 
alone the vast machinery that piled stone upon stone to 
fiiiiah the pyramids. Mind speaking to mind has uttered 
ita powers, and has claimed of the present, wonder for the 
past ; History and Poetry have embalmed the actions of 
the great, or expressed the devotion of the good, and 
aanred us of the lofty resolves and gpreat deeds of men of 
other years. The beauty of the ancient mind, however, 
ia to be detected by the uses and adaptation of ordinary 
ioeidenta — bending them to moral instruction by making 
them illustrative of some principle — patriotism, religion, 
■ocial duty and domestic relations, or some deeply hidden 
power, which saddoi emotion, strong impulse, or unex- 
pected dilemma, is to call into action. 

Take the following, which is some where extant. We 
give only the statement of the asserted fact. We have 
no copy of the narrative. 

Leacippe was gathering the small delicate flowers whidi 
Uoaaomed over the dampness of a rock that beetled for 
into the sea, and held ita eoAd brow high above the wavea 
breaking etemaUy at ita baae. It waa a lovely wpoty oool, 



fragrant, health-giving, and she took with her her little 
child, the only blessing which had been spared. For one 
moment the love of the beautiful of nature, the interest 
of collecting, triumphed over matenml vigilance. She 
turned, however, from the little harvest of sweets, and 
saw her boy bending over the edge of the rock, regardless 
of all danger, hopeful of only a single beautiful flower 
that blossomed on the very edge of the steep. One word 
of fear from the mother, one sudden movemejit toward 
the child would have disturbed his balance, and he must 
have toppled down beyond all hope of recovery even of 
the lifeless form. No time was left for calculation, no 
good could result from active eflbrts. With unspeakable 
anguish the mother saw the danger, with the promptness 
of woman's judgment she rejected the ordinary means of 
safety ; with the instincts of a mother's heart she threw 
herself gently forward, and bared her bosom to the child, 
and lured him gently back to nestle on his own home of 
comfort, and draw life from the sympathetic founts that 
gushed to his honeyed lips. It was the triumph of nature, 
and the story seems to have inspired the artist for this 
month. A beautiful illustration, while the picture itself 
has suggested a title happily expressive of tlie idea con- 
veyed in the anecdote, " Nature's Triumph." 

But such* a story, so full of instruction, so pregnant 
with moral hmts, should not be allowed to pass without 
an improvement, that may make it more and more bene- 
ficial. The experiment and the result may be properly 
styled the triumph of nature, for the deep solicitude of 
the mother, and eapecially her prompt expedient, are as 
much the movement of nature as is the afTection in 
which they originated; and the attraction of the ex- 
poaed bosom for the exposed child, was as moch the gift 
of nature as was the hidden food which that bosom se- 
creted and stored. 

Bnt we love to consider the aucceaa of Leacippe aa the 
JX.Trinmph of 4^ee<toii,*' not leaa than the "Triumph of 
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Nature." It is bothj as it is diflerently considered ; it is 
either, iu many ways regarded. 

Would the child, amused as it was with the flowers 
that jutted out from the rock's impeiiding edge, and 
pleased with the species of independence which its move- 
ments and new position signified, would the child have 
been lured by the exliibitiou of any other bosom than that 
of its mother ? Had a stranger discovered the little ad- 
venturer, and being like Leucippe, conscious of the dan- 
ger of calling aloud, of startling the child by any approach, 
had she bured her bosom, would )iot the infant have turned 
away without interest from the exhibition, and pursued 
its new occupation of flower gathering? Undoubtedly 
the unk)iown, who had from prudence done what affectinn 
suggested to Leucippe, would have seen at once that she 
lacked the attractive power, that there was no sympathy 
between her and the child. She might have felt all that a 
woman can feel for the lovely infant of another — thus dan- 
gerously situated — but the infant itself would )iot have 
been influenced by a corresponding sympathy ; it would 
have lacked that afioction necessary to a proper response 
to the exhibition. 

The triumph, then, is one of affection sympathizing with 
afiection; corresponding love answering with miracuh)us 
organ, and instructing the great and good of all subsequent 
times by the promptings of a mother's instincts, and the 
sympathies of an infant's feelings. " Out of the mouths 
of babes and sucklings." 

I was struck a few months since with the distress that 
was bearing down an intimate friend, and he made me the 
confidoit of his sorrows, and of their cause. The young 
offender had forgotten the respect due to his parents; he 
had forgotten or disregarded the respect which he owed to 
the beautiful fame which had come down to him unsullied 
through several generations ; family pride, instead of ex- 
hibiting itself in supporting the long-descended credit, was 
visible in a sort of obstinate adherence to some miscon- 
ceived ideas of self-'xm^oxlAnce ; he was ruining his own 
health, and was fist approaching the precipice over which 
his passions, or rather let me s:jy, iiis pasmm^ would soon 
hurry him. His father had. at times, si>verrly chid the 
wayward youth, and the mother had, dny by day, warned 
him of his danger, so that he hiid by his false estimate of 
filial duties and parental care, rather been accelerated in 
his progress toward the line of destruction. A change 
was suggested in the nuxle of deailing — his own danger 
was not |)ointed out, but his attention was attracted back 
ujwn those whom he had loved — und had left ; he saw 
whence he had derived all that delight to childhood, and 
he turned back to the fountain of nfTcction which had 
gushed anew ; and the birds of prey that had been hovering 
round the precipice where he hung were disappointed of 
their quarry. Those, who had wheeled around him with 
pliant wing and open beak, hopeful of spoil, screamed 
their disappointment in their filthy eyrii;, and confessed 
their defeat in the triumph of nature and afiection. 

I know well that the voice of kindness, uttered to the 
erring, is often disregarded or despised, but less owing to 
the want of power in the instrument, than in the want of 
preparation m the object. So much of auger is manifested 
toward the vicious, that they grow suspicions of every 
exhibition of feeling in their behalf You who would lore 
them bttck to virtue, must not pause at a ainglo token of 
kind feeling ; repeat the words of conaolati(m ; remember 
that the very fault which you would correct may have, 
brought a part of the obstiiuicy which yon deplore— re- 
move the obstiuacy by kindness, and thus open a channel 
to the source of the fault. He who would reclaim the 
▼icioui must lay his account to fiud the moral system 
reached in almost all its parts by those faults which by their.. 



prominency seem to be the only ones that appeal for 
remedy ; and the failure of one measure must invite to an- 
other ; if one experiment lacks efiect, itrengtheii it by 
another; do not work with single means — ^it is fidse 
economy. Leucippe bared both breasts to her wandering 
infant. 

Conjugal afi*ection disturbed by a^mc occurences whicfl 
are unbecoming, and yet seem unavoidable, is not to be 
lessened by argument to prove either party right or wrong. 
These will, much more readily, create acerbity by wound- 
ing pride, than restore the lapsed passion Afiection bai 
little to do with the logic of an nrgnment — little to derive 
from the temper of discussion. Wheji the evil is evident ; 
when the disturbance is most oppressive, let not the parties 
imagine that any thing like cool reflection is to be had, or 
is to be made available ; let the woman look back bcycmd 
the season of disquietude ; let her bare her aflectious as 
they were when nil was sunshine in the domestic circle; 
let her appeal to the undisturbed peace of iuch a scene, aud 
by her conduct show her erring husband that it is poesible 
to make the recollection of early delight stronger than the 
memory of present bittemesi. Men learn this lesaon 
easily, and practice it willingly. They need a teacher— 
they need precept and example ; but they are willing to 
follow the leadings, and exliibit and rejoice in the triumph 
of afl*ection. It is so, apparently in the gpreat things of 
religion. Awful as are the dajigers of neglect, it would aeem 
that the terrors of the law are less operative tlian the pci- 
suasions of love. Notwithstanding the momentous ques- 
tion propounded, and the alternative made manifest, it 
would seem to an ordinary thuiker, that the best mode of 
preventing a course that would incur the terrible penalty, 
would be to present the cojiscquences oi neglect, and to 
drive by terrible denunciations the erring one from the 
path that leads down to death. But not so argues the 
inspired Apostle. '< Knowing therefore the terrors of the 
law," (how appaling that thought,) "we persuade men,'* 
(how gentle, how enticing, how successful in such a cause 
becomes " the triumph of affection. ") 

Whenever a triumph ill to be achieved over evil pnasions 
or vicious habits, then the appeal to the affections by the 
affections must be the means employed. We may chedt 
actio)i or delay execution by fear, but we produce no 
change in the sentiment, no correction of the inotire. 
We m:iy prevent the oflfeiiding one from injuring others, 
but we do not by such means lessen his power or his 
chance of injuring himself. 

Oh, how much of destruction, how much of the waste of 
human feelings, human pride, and glorious self-respect, 
are due to the want of care in attempts to draw ofieudefs 
from the place of moral danger. Go to the home of 
wretchedness and vice, and see how promptly the heart 
responds to the voice of kindness, how one touch of nature 
awakens the memory of early love, ond recalls the hour of 
peace and virtue, until the heart aches to contemplate the 
chasm that vice has placed between the future and Um 
terrible present. 

Sneer at her who, ujiable yet to appreciate the oonse* 
quenccs of error, treads the path of danger or dallies on Um 
borders to gather flowers that blossom near destructioa. 
Sneer at her and she falls ; call her beck by the remem- 
brance of home and home joys, by the love of father and 
friend ; recall to her mind the unfailing aflecti(Mi of s 
mother, and she will turn willingly from her false poaitioa, 
be saved the crime, and only know what the consequences 
might have been, by marking the fate of those who had 
none to lure them buck. 

Our picture it ii believed will be suggestive beyond oar 
remarks. It deserves a careful examination ; may we not 
hc^ that hoodreds who gaze at the work of art will take 
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he moral leaeou which it conveys, aiid' resolve that 
shall owe no triumph to their unkiudness, and that 
le shall not lose its followers for a wont of the evi- 
es of aflection in their lives and conduct. It is Ics- 
SQch as these that make art useful . It is lessons such 
lese that mxike the pagans respected — it isthe " triumph 
ature" over art. and the prevalence of affection over 
r, that make Christianity beloved. We are happy to 
s this Magazine the vehicle of moral truth, that takes 
ieat of ancient sentiment and of modern art for its 
iM, and has for its end the cultivation and triumph of 
St affection. c. 

THE RAINY DAY. 
Id &■ it may seem, the condition of the atmosphere has 
irerful influence on the animal spirits. It is the mer- 
in the thermometer of mind, indicating its buoyancy 
spression. Who that is an observer of human nature 
n its various peculiarities, has not been forcibly struck 
I the vast difference in any one intimate friend, both 
o mental activity and sprightliness, on a beautiful, 
bt, balmy May moniing, and on a cold, cheerless, 
fortless, cloudy, rainy day in the same " moon ?" The 
Ae man is changed — disposition, maimer, mind and 
pefament have undergone some radical metamorphosis. 
\ very mode of thought, the sentiments, the opinions 
n, are inverted. He who was amiable, instructive, 
BUMuicative, and lively, is suddenly, by the veering of 
wind, changed into a sullen, sombre, morose cynic, 
dets, moody and taciturn. Convcrsaticm is abandoned 
long sighs, deep respiration, involuntary growls and 
nbrious interjections. The agreeable companion of a 
IT atmosphere is the thus altered being on a Rainy Day^ 
the influence that has wrought a change so inimical 
uiividual and domestic economy, is that of the atmo- 
ve. To account for the cause is more the province of 
«iiti£c pen. Whether electricity be most positive or 
tive in certain conditions of the barometer, is a sub- 
R>T professors of the various " 'isms" and " 'icities" 
o day. The effect is too apparent to doubt the exist- 
ed a cause, and the cause too involved in mystery, 
^Vite discovery by one unlearned in the theories of 
U " Societies" or Republican " Schools. " Thk 
oapHXSE : Its Ingredients and In/tuenees^" by John 
^, Fellow of the Royal Society: London 6vo. 
'Sctbicitt: Its Causey Combinations and EffeetSj" 
barles Jones, M.D., Professor of Natural Science in 
Kaiubridge University — New York : Harper & Bro- 
I. "Ahibial Magnetism Imvestioatbd," by Ed- 
K Brown, Member of the United States Philosophical 
^ty, Late Professor in the Philadelphia Flight School 
uladelphia : Carey & Hart. '' Thb Analogy be* 
Vsr Mind and Matter, considered in relation to the 
^fins of J^ansvbstaniiation and Revealed Religion,^ ^ 
^e Right Rev. Bishop Berdott — Universal Christian 
Ucation Association, Boston: Complete in Ojie Vo- 
— Second Edition. These, and the like publications, 
Jug almost daily, lasting monuments of the power of 
*t«am-press, are far too repulsive food for the unini- 
^ in the art of philosophical digestion. We leave 
>& to the student, who, with fortitude sufiicient for the 
^1 will undertake the study of them on a Rainy Day. 
^ cause undoubtedly there is, existing somewhere ; 
■0 powerful an agent, revolutionizing our very nature, 
■t sorely have '< a local habitation and a name." Do 
' let us suppose that because the various Sir John Rosses 
i Sir John Franklins have failed in their research^ after 
* Tmrnm mobile^ that it is hidden from the eyes of 
*^^. One of these seasons we shall be delighted by 
advertisemeot in all the daily papers announciDg that : 



" Wonderful Discovery ! Astounding Developments ! ! 
Thousands unable to obtain Admission ! ! ! The Reverend 
Neophyte Frisky will deliver a Lecture at the Great Sa- 
loon of the Chinese Museum. Subject — Atmospheric In- 
fluence on Human-Natureolog}', showing its Cause and 
Effects. Experiments will be made aAer the Lecture. 
The Secret will be communicated to classes composed of 
Gentlemen and Ladies, at Ten Dollass a ticket. For 
notice of the hours of each class see small bills. Admis- 
sion (30 as to bring it within the reach of all) Five Cents 
—Children half price — Unbelievers admitted Free." Thus 
faith in the hidden things of science will be made clear to 
the eyes of the million, and the singular phenomenon, ex- 
hibiting itself in its manifest effects from a hitherto un- 
discovered cause, will become as familiar to men as the 
horrors of a Rainy Day. 

We fear that some will naturally regard these remarks 
as intended to cast reproach on scientific investigation, and 
research into the wide fields of pathological — naturo-phi- 
losophical — moral-philosophical love. Far from it. We 
beg to invite volunteers to unite in on overland expedition 
after the philosopher's stone. Let a company be formed 
on shares, armed and equipped with revolvers and rifles 
of the latest theory, to shoot opposition on the way for 
food for the Association — ^with India Rubber life-boats to 
cross the streams, and Gutta Percha tents to repose in on 
the march — secure a flying-machine on the last model, to 
transport the enthusiasts over mountains, and stock enough 
at S5 a share to start the enterprisej if not the expedition. 
Wc would not only invite the formation of such Associa- 
tions in all the Atlantic cities, but suggest to rural scien- 
tificators to leave the plough of successful homebred labor, 
sell out their little all, and invest at once. Why drudge 
longer, alone and single-handed, when these combinations 
and associations insure the journey to be made in six 
weeks from the '' Independence" of the first start. But, 
reader, let us advise you, if you are seriously impressed 
with the propriety of the undertaking and its certain suc- 
cess, do n't dwell on the results to be attained on a Rainy 
Day. 

Suggestions of unbelief in any novelty are more com- 
mon than should be. A course of opposition to the march 
of mind, camping in its progress at startling or astound- 
ing discoveries, is detrimental to the developments of 
science, applied to every day use. We do not desire to 
be regarded as cynical or infidel, and therefore avow an 
attachmejit to these novelties ex limine. The utter in- 
comprehensibility of any scheme is no' objection to its 
feasibility. Far from it. On the contrary, the less it is 
understood the more it is applauded. Once aimounced for 
the investigatioji of the masses, a public meeting is called, 
as follows: " TOWN MEETING. The citizens of the 
village of Love-Your-Enemies will assemble in the Hall 
where '' justice is judicially administered," on Saturday 
evening next, at 6 o'clock, to consider the propriety of 
memorializing Congress to grant 100,000 acres of the 
public domain, for the purpose of raising a fund to be in- 
vested in the capital stf)ck of a company about to be 
formed, to construct an Electro-Magnetic Wire Suspen- 
sion Bridge from the Narrows, at New York, to Tusca 
Light-House, on the English coast. Mr. Amasa Foresight 
Marblehead, the discoverer of this wonderful invention 
for the benefit of mankind, and patent pacification of na- 
tions, will be present and explain its principal features." 
Signed by I)on. Col. Maj. M.D. Rev Esq. The meeting 
convenes at the appdinted time. Speeches are made. 
Diagrams, models, drawings, lithographs, sections are ex- 
hibited. The audience are delighted, mystified, gratified, 
BMgnified, humbnggified, and somnambulified. Resolu- 
are offered. A disciple of Roger Sherman objects, 
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Dnd sonorously desires the Cui Bono in facts and figures. 
Question ! Question ! is shouted by the Esquire who 
signed the call, the brother of the chairman, and the gen- 
tleman who organized the meeting. These vocuhir dc- 
roonstratio)i8 become public opinion, and under its 
supreme potent influence the resolutions are adopted, and 
the assembly adjourns. All is wonder, amazement and 
vacuity. One doubts. He is bcleagured by the President, 
Vice-President and Secretaries of the meeting, and silenced 
with "specific gravity," "conic sections," " capill'iry 
attraction,'' " latent presaare," " mallubility of metals," 
"attraction of ctihesion," "sinuosity of fluxions," and 
the superior capacity of the arch over the horizontil, to 
bear weight. The object is accomplished — the probability 
usBumcs the shape of certainty — the uusophisticated are 
converted — the community is alive to the absolute neces- 
sity of the project — the most flattering prospects are in 
the future. The bridge is built on paper, and on this mid- 
air viaduct is representsd flour and corn pouring into 
England, and emigrants and their progeny |H)urhig out. 
How delightful I Well, " probably the humbug of the 
thing" would never have been made known, had it not 
been for the morbid disposition of some skeptic, exagge- 
rated by the atmospheric influence of a Rainy Day, 

The atmospheric iiifluence, then, is savagely detrimental 
to the mature development of extraordinary discoveries. 
1)1 this it is anti-practico-scientific, and will, ere long, be 
driven from scholastic favoritism. Unwelcome as we have 
shown it to be in individual and scientific economy, we 
trust our researches into the enconomy of politics will 
prove more favorable. 

The State is a comprehensive word, meaning a con- 
glomeration of voters. Voters are men presumed to be 
agvd one-and- twenty each — that is, every voter must be, 
by law, in a majority before an election ut which he votes, 
but it is not unlawful for him to be in u minority after he 
has voted. At this maturity they are infected with the 
frailties of humanity, consequently they agree and dis- 
agree with each otlier. Thus parties are formed on the 
basis of " principles, not men," for the one, and " men, 
not principles," for the other. On the supremacy of one 
of these combinations the Ktfety of the State depends — so 
each conscientiously believes. To test the question, elec- 
tions have been established — a modern republican inven- 
tion, instead of the old " wager of battle." The note of 
preparation is sounded. Martial music echoes in city, 
village, town and valley, in token of the peaceful nature 
of the coming content. The voters of each party are 
gathered under banners inscribed with the poetry of 
politics Speeches are made by the humble aspinmt after 
public fame in the shape of" spoils," a figumtive designa- 
tion for the reward of patriotism. The taverns are filled ; 
disquisitions on political principles, qualifications for 
public servants, the past history of nominees, and the fu- 
ture prospects of the faithful, are discussed with the bland- 
ness and courtesy which mark all polemic controversies. 
In order to purify the political atmosphere of such assem- 
blies in those party craniums called "Head Quarters," 
the fumes of tobicco, flavored with the insensible diitil- 
Idtions of " old rye" or " Monongahela," are used md 
libitum. This, by the aid of music, apeechet, ram md 
tobacco, " the great principles of the party** are preienred 
from decay, and made palatable to ** gtanutioUM yet uii- 
bom.'* As the contest progrestes, it !■ more and more 
marked by enthusiasm, sincerity, patriotism, felf-devoted- 
nen to those abstractions bom in ** '06,** and destined to 
a green old age, or their immemorial antagooistie dogmaa 
of a more northern extraction. Music, meetinga, apeeches 
and speculations, baimera and bantering, polemics and 
pyrotechnics, mm and rows, fighta and fabricationfi 



placards and publications, advocates and anathemas, mul- 
tiply in propotioji to the chances of success. Committees 
of vigilance are active— window-committees impatient- 
voters are volatile and vicarious — candidates are cajoling, 
cabaling, convivial, cautious, curious and concerned. Thoa 
progresses the campaign. The day arrives— Election 
Day — big with the fate of patronage and place. " To tlie 
Polls, Freemen, to the Polls!" is conspicuous at every 
turn, reminding those who have just awoke to the objecta 
of the day, after weeks spent in fruitless attempts to con- 
vince them of the importance of the " Second Tuesday** 
in the political Almanac. Voting is the absorbing baai- 
ness. "Vote early," is announced as of the utmost con- 
sequence. " Vote for John Smith," is pronounced tbe 
only miracle by which liberty con be guaranteed to the 
nation. Workingmen are informed that John Brown is 
alone advised of the most salutary remedy for all their 
evils. Business men are warned that prosperity will 
abound under a TariflT, with the cabalistic addition of 
" '42," and that ruin belongs to that of " '46," The timid 
are startled by the announcement that the "country is 
ruined," and the " constitution has been violated," while 
anon is proclaimed that " the dearest rights of freemen are 
in jeopardy." So passes the " Second Tuesday" — ^voting, 
voting, voting, "on age," "on papers," "on tax "n- 
ceipts," and " on principle." There must be an end to 
all things. So with Election Day. The polls are dosed. 
The counting begins. Majorities and victories are checrod 
as published. One party claims success from figures, the 
other from numbers. One calculates success, the other 
votes it. It is decided, at last, by the indisputable retams. 
The victors attribute their triumph to the people ; the d^ 
feated find consolation in the fact that they would haTS 
been triumphant, had it not been — a Rainy Day, 

Atmospheric influences are suicidal, it seems, in politics. 
And as it may seem, the character of the atmosphere baa 
a powerful influence on other things beside animal spirits. 
Reader, pause — our task is done. Of a highly mercorial 
temperament, aflfected with despondency or hilarity, at 
the sky is cloudy or clear, we were forced to get rid of our- 
self on one of those pluvious phenomena in the temperala 
zone, and hence we wasted our own time and yours by 
dedicating our reflections to The Rainy Day. 

OuB Nsw VoLrME. — We do not think our patrons can 
fail to be pleased with this the first number of a new 
volume of " Graham's Magazine." We confess to feeling 
proud of it ourselves, and think we fully redeem the 
promise we nuide to increase the claims of our periodical 
upon popular favor. No similar publication, it may be 
confidently asserted, ever presented an equal array of 
merits and attractions, whether the artistic embelltah- 
ments or literary contents be considered, and we know 
that our good friends, the public, will award to us the 
meed of superiority over all others, mm, eon. Bat ex- 
cellent as the opening number of the volume is, the rest 
shall fully equal if not surpass it in beauty. We have 
always held our position in advance of all competition, 
and the ground diall be maintained. I^et others do as they 
may, the subscribers to " Graham's Magazine" nnay rest 
assured that their favorite publication will never degen^ 
rate or fiirfeit the proud distinction long ago conferred 
upon it of being " The Oem of the Monthlies, and the 
Leading Periodical in America." 

Our subscription list is rapidly increasing ; new (Handi 
sending in their names every day. This is an appropilnlt ^ 
season to commence taking the Magazine, and the no yi * ^ 
ties and new beauties we have in preparation will render 
the current volume one well worthy of eareftil pv^ 
■ervation. 
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W. Kavmagl,. A Tals. By R. W. Longftilou. Soan 
Thii TOlume hu b«n Ttry eilnnivtly rend, liia it 



frame-work ita^iW^ but it 

iad je it iccofdliig to llie purptw the aulKiir Iwd i 

ill tniUag it, uid Ihii [iiirpoie wm cvi.leiilly iiol i: 



tiHIion of (he m.ttu of Ihe work— 

"The flighty porpciia nevrr is o'eilouk, 

The romance prcKut to Mr. CliurchilL'i viiinn, hul whicli 
be doa not ptrceiip, ii, to Ik lure. a cornnum luie, but 
Doue the Im affeclioj Iwcau^f ii ji ™ninjoa. It ii a 

gnul eipraiiniia in life— tbe Jove which immntdiiea mid 
tba loK which breokihturli; niid it haa nn refensiiee M 
•II to lime, but i* the Diiirrn:il ficliifnlJ agia. 

In additimi to hii Im-en. Mt. L.ingfelIow hua akeicknl 
with much beautiful huinDr,lhechiinicicr(aiHl cbanu^tcr- 
ialicatrfaeuuiilry mwii. Hi* ntirlh ia the Tciy poelry nf 
iiunh,ilr,Eeiii.it,rmicirnl,rruiiudiiigihrmHleruf Jlickeni 
wilhool ■nt(ge»iiig the Ihonght of iinituticm. All the iii- 
Hdeula end rnuitlrjua of the bnik n» niTeli>p«l iu nii 
Btmoaphere of puttiy. It ia ihi* uKigical clisnn of the pciel, 
innating the cnnuiKiiiral i>mICTi.Ji vrilh a drnprrj of inn- 
timliuii, and aendlug n rii^ luid golden flnih through the 

and aomeiimea In Ihe '■■>(), Auaunl-ui air," hnatbed 
npuB Ihe eharaclcra, peivadea equully the aulbot'i humor, 
pUboa, aenlimeiK, pinioii and rcBccliiHi. Thg cITect of 
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Id Mr. 



tn produce the 



moat origiim] and atiiking novel of the day.nii 
would hnve been n mirror of New England life in lli pre- 
H-Hl iruiiiifcitalioni. The Idenaaud purp-aea of Knraiiagh 
iiliioe are given, uiiU he, rnlher lliao Mt, ChurihilJ aprenda 
To have mude Iha 



of kilelliKliul all 



II Ihonghla " beyond the reichn o 
him n-iih the higheat poHible tfegri^ 
»■! cumfort. Thrre are no aiingi li 



>iid a] 



a Ibunghla and aenaibiliiii 



d fu* 



W give poetic pleunre rather thui to iuipiie puetic Bctiim 

■UT other, uBd that ia il« ahorlncaa. TIh oharaclen in 
well conceived, hut imperfeclly developed. The rrcmieu 

utwr. The grDaiidi(fuirl|i broken fur a 



«rk, for I 



nof A 



lud (he vronuui he did not love I 
rily, would have finely crnnjilit 

nid IhiJlling ailualiuna. Such 



9 ndhcreiil in Urat cnpa- 
led the mailer, and re- 

n novel, even if, like 



eiprep.ioii,ni,dofgo™i-iiiiturrdrepre«enulii«iuftheGp|liea 
of conventioiinl life. The preirut work evincca mure of 
Ihe Hovclial, and Icai of the wil-»iiapprr, Ihoii nnr Ihlng 
the author hua preTioua])> written. The alory and the 
chnrucleii, Ihnugh plenlifully iKapanglvd with epigmma, 
aia atill not immcraed and li>it in Iheni ; and there {> mil 

oneperiiid Kcined tnhe the lawoflhewriler'amiiHl. Mr. 
W.Hidward, the Curate, biil aome cupilal Iniila of cha- 
racter felieilooair deTeInped,aiid hia wife, helm^iug to 
tbnl kind of wiimen known aa everjrhudy'a mother, ia 
drawn IU the life. In Mr), Spenaer we hiive mo of tlioae 
pkiguuaof mankind, who canae mote miaery Ihiin peatl- 
lenee swl war— a iiervoua, fretful, peeviah, unndalied, 
viiiegnr-*oul«t wiTs, engaged lu alnughlecing her huabiud 
Willi pint, nndmikiiicnp fur the wuiknci* of her Liatru- 
menla It tin coutinully of her ulliirka. I.uey H'Cnckeii 
npiMira In have been auggeated by Thiiekcmy'a Beekjr 
Shnrp, and >Ji« la in every wny inferior to Ihe latter In the 
logic of her iirlfulneaa. Dawinn, Sklncy Spenaer, Mari- 



riniiig men, thuogh Ihe 



sd dclinea 



Tbe Builuir 



. . - - „ ... _ .jngler in linndliug the 

ikirly blind to tlie luilii-nna elTccI which hia tetiona 
'a oAeii produce, tie ia a raplul laughar 



tu tlieir I 



iHiveliali, bol w 



ml fed 



iia far frog 



TlH Piriuanl Hijlorj sad Ezpiri,„c, Bf DarU Coppir- 
JUiatlu VoangiT. By CliaiU, Uiikrn<. UluM-aud bg 
H.KBniaiu. KiwYoTi: J„lu,Wiliy, Fm I. 

iiovellat of the day, ii quite an event to the l^imiihed Invcn 
ofbiigeuiua. It iadilGcull la judgefnnntheliratnnmber 
whether it will be wciMfay of llie mithor'a fame, but it 



u£w*Kielyof individnala, who may i 
naniea in popularity. The peeuliar h 
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nesB, and verbal felicity, which have already delighted so 
many thousands, appear in this work with their old power, 
and give no signs of decay. For knowledge of the heart 
we would allude to the scene in which Mrs. Copperfield 
questions Davy as to the exact words the gentleman at 
Lowestoft used in speaking of her beauty, as prc-einiuently 
excellent. For quaint humor, bordering continually on 
pathos, the life which Davy led in the queer house on 
Yarmouth bwich, wilh Peggotty's relations, might be 
triumphuntly quoted to silence all doubts of Dickens's 
continued fertility. The knowledge evinced throughout 
of the interior workings and external expression of a 
child's mind, is quite remarkable. Indeed, if the author 
proceeds as he has commejiced, there can be little fear of 
his success. It remains, however, to be seen, whether or 
not his cliaructers will please through twenty numbers. 

Holydays Abtoful ; or Europe from the West. By Mrs. 
Kirkland. N^w York : Baker ^ Scribner. '2 vols. l2mo. 

The accomplished authoress of these elegant volumes 
has established so good a reputation by her previous 
writings, that we opened her present book wilh some re- 
luctance, fearing that the subject would be too threadbare 
even for her powers to make interesting'. Indeed records 
of tours in Europe have become so common, so natural an 
employment of aspirmg mediocrity, that to read them is 
ail exercise in yawning, and to criticise them an assump- 
tion of the otiice of executioner. We prefer dullness in 
almost any other form. It is due to Mrs. Kirkland, how- 
ever, to acknowledge that she has triumphed over the 
disadvantages of her subject, and produce<l a really inter- 
esting work, avoiding all the wearisome topographical 
inanities and stereotyped opinions of most tourists, and 
giving a new and vivid glimpse of foreign life. She ap- 
pears to understand the wants of her readers, and she tells 
them the very things they most desire to know. Her 
passiigc on St. Peter's is one instance among many which 
the b<H>k affords, of her kjiowledge of the ignorance of her 
readers, and her felicity in suggesting a view of a whole 
subject by fixing on a few imp<»rtant details. She gene- 
rally succeeds in conveying so warm aji impression of the 
objects she describes, as to make her readers the com- 
panions in the journey. 

The Adirondark ; or Lip in the Woods. By J. T. HtddUy^ 
Author of Wa.^hirt^ton and his Gtnernls, ».tc. New York : 
Baker ^ Scribtur. 1 vol. l2mo. 

In this volume the dashing and brilliant author of Na- 
poleon and his Marshals has occupied a new ground. The 
northern section of the slate of New York, comprising 
nearly eight counlieff, issnllan unsulHhied forest, " crossed 
by no road, enlivened by no cultivation, not a keel disturb- 
ing its waters, while bears, panthers, wolves, moose and 
deer, are the (»nly lords of the soil." Into this regi<m Mr. 
Headley conducts his readers, and certainly few subjects 
couM be better fitted for his picturesque pen. The magni- 
ficent scenery (»f the region he has described with great 
force, freshness and pictorial effect, and the various adven- 
tures inciuent to a life in the woods, are narrated with the 
author's accustomed vigor and raciness. The work being 
in the form of familiar letters, admits of every style of TeriMil 
expression which truly reflects the feeling of the moment, 
and the reader is thcreft>re not troubled by the presence of 
thoae occasional audacities of diction which, in Mr. Head- 
ley's more ehiborate works, sometiroei offend a pure taste. 

Inali^y of the Aneitnt Cmft, Masonry, to RerttaUd Re- 
ligum. Gregg ^ Elliott. 

- This is the title of a beautifully printed octavo volume^ 



from the pen, and evidently from the heart, of Charles 
Scott, A. M., Grand Master of the Grand Lodge of tbe 
State of Mississippi. The literature of the Order of 
Masonry is not extensive, for reasons that the membert of 
the Order probably fully comprehend. It if confined to a 
few volumes of addresses, and to some liturgiea and hand- 
books; all, of course, useful to the craft, but not all inter- 
esting to the world. The volume before us is the result 
of much deep feeling, which mojiifested and employed 
itself in careful research, close reading, sustained reflec- 
tion, and an able exposition of the results of all those 
processes. 

The Analogy is ably made, and though the uninitiated 
may not feel the same interest as do the '^cmflamen" in 
the Analogy, yet many readers will find on its pages much 
to admire, much that will instruct, much that will lead 
him to reflect and iiiquire. 

The initiated who sits down to the book with a love of 
the institution, will find that love augmented, his respect 
increased, and his views greatly enlarged by the develop- 
ments of the able author of the volume. We commend 
the work to the attention of genenil readers, but especially 
to those who share membership with Mr. Scott. 



Last Leaves of American History: Comprising Histories 
of the Mexican War and California. By Emma Willard. 
Neto York : Geo. P. Putnam. 1 vol. Vimo. 

Commencing with the iiiauguration of General HarriaoUf 
Mrs. Willard presents us with a clear and condenaed ac- 
count of the events which followed to the close of the 
Mexican war. Although most of them are familiar to the 
readers of the newspapers, we suppose that few minds 
possess them in their order and connection, stripped of all 
exaggeration and telegraphic inaccuracies. Mrs. Willard 
writes in a bold, decisive style, without any apparent 
partisiui object, and with no other purpose to serve than 
to glorify the country as fur as it can be done without any 
sacrifice of truth. We have found the volume intexeatiug 
and accurate. 



Tht Gfnius of Italy : being Sketches of Italian Life, LiU' 
rature and HfU^ion. By Rtv. Robrrt Tumbull, Author 
of Ginius of Scotland, etc. New York : Geo. P. Putnam. 
1 vol l*2mo. 

This is an exceedingly interesting and well-written 
volume, full at once of discernment and enthusiasm, ex- 
hibiting considerable knowledge of Italian literature, 
pccnery , nuumers and character, and showing u true Anglo- 
Saxon Kigacity in its views of the preseiit state of Italy. 
The work is both descriptive and critical, and many pas- 
sages have a pictorial distinctness which prove that the 
objects described were visibly mirrored on the \iTiter'i 
imagination as he wrote. The sketches of Dante, Tasao, 
Ariosto, Petrarch, contain many correct (^pinions, and are 
well calculated to convey information us well aa to inspire 
enthusiasm for the genius of Italy. 

History of King Charles the Stcond of England. By Jaak 
AMoa, With Engravings. N*io York : Harptr ^ Bro- 
thers. 1 vol. IGmo. 

This is a moat useful and entertaining biography of a 
regal roue, whose reign is the scoff and jeer of hiatury. 
Charles was a gtxxl imtured rascal, whose dettitatfam of 
principle and indifference to ahame, approached th« iou- 
velous. The record of his reign is full of lauMer for r^ 
flection, and Mr. Abbott has presaited it with mote ttas 
hia accustomed felicity in the selection of ttT«t% wd 
graceful ftimplicity of style. 
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were but as a page of delicious poetry snatched at idle 
hours. Free from the turmoil and vexations of the 
city, how plea'^ant to tread the down-hill of life, sur- 
rounded by such peaceful influences as smiled upon 
the inhabitants of Grassmere, and several beautiful 
cottages nestling in the valley, or dotting the hill-side, 
attested that some fortunate man of wealth had here 
cast loo^e the burthen of the day, to repose in the quiet 
of nature. 

Although our story bears but slightly save upon 
three or four of the three thousand inhabitants of 
Grassmere, I will state that a variety of religious 
opinions had for several years been gradually creeping 
into this primitive town, and that where once a single 
church received the inhabitants within one faith, there 
were now four houses of worship, all embracing dif- 
ferent tenets. But the deacon walked heavenward 
his own path, shaking his skirts free from all con- 
tamination with other sects, whom, indeed, he looked 
upon as little better than heathen. 

The pastor of the church claiming so zealous a 
member, was a man eminent for his Christian bene- 
volence. His was not the piety which exhausted 
itself in words — heart and soul did he labor to do his 
Master's will, and far from embracing the rigid views 
of the worthy Deacon Humphreys, he wore the garb 
of charity for all, and in bin great, good heart loved all. 

He had one son, who, at the period from which my 
story dates, was pursuing his collegiate course at one 
of our most popular in^titutions, and in his own mmd 
the deacon had determined that Hubert Fairlie should 
become the hu.«'band of his only daughter, Naomi. In 
another month Hubert was to return to pass his vaca- 
tion at Gra<.-mere, and Naomi looked forward to the 
meeting with unaflected pleasure. They had been 
plajnnules in childhood, companions in riper years; 
but love had nothing to do with their regard for each 
other, yet the deacon could not conceive how friend- 
ship alone ^hould thus unite them. At any rate Naomi 
mu>i Ijo the wife of Hubert — that was as set as his 

Sunday face. 

The deacon was a man well oflf in worldly matters. 
He owned the large, highly cultivated farm on which 
he lived, as also several snug houses within the \illage, 
which rented at good rates. 

But the little cottage at Silver-Fall was untenanted. 
Through the uiability of its former occupant to pay 
the rent, it had returned upon the hands of the deacon, 
and although one of the most delightful residences for 
miles around, had now been for several months with- 
out a tenant. 

A charming spot was Silver-Fall, with i\& little 
dwelling half hidden by climbing roses and shadowy 
maples. Smooth as velvet was the lawn, with here 
and there a cluster of blue violets clinging timidly 
together, and henmied by a silvery thread of bright 
laughing water, which, within a few rods of the 
oottage-door, suddenly leaped over a bed of roduaome 
twenty feet high, into the valley below. This gave it 
tb» name of Silver-Fall Cottage— all too enticing a spot 
it would seem to remain long unoccupied. Yet the 
. inowa of winter yielded to the gentle breath of spring, 
and the bright fhiite of summer already decked the 



hedge-rows and the thiclcet, ere a tenant could be 
found, and then there came a letter to Mr. Humphre3pB 
from a widow lady living in a di&tant city, requiring 
the terms on which he would lease his pretty cottage. 
They were favorable, it would seem, to her views, 
and in due time Mrs. Norton, her daughter Grace, 
and two female domestics, arrived at Silver-Fall. 

CHAPTER HI. 
0?i£ Fold of tilt Curtain dravni back. 

A new comer in a country village is alwaj's sure to 
elicit more or less curiosity, and Mrs. Norton did not 
escape without her due share from the inhabitants of 
Grassmere. With telegraph speed it was found out 
that she was a lady between thirty and forty years of 
age, dressed in bombazine, and wore close mourning 
caps. Mb« Norton was talked of as a slender, fair 
girl, with blue eyes, and long, flowing curls, and might 
be seventeen, perhaps twenty — of course, they could 
not be strictly accurate in this matter. 

Bales of India matting were unrolled in the door- 
yard— crates of beautiful china unpacked in the piazza 
— sofas and chairs crept out from their rough traveling 
cases, displaying all the beauty of roe^ewood and 
damask, until finally by aid of all these means and 
appliances to boot," Mrs. Norton and her daught€»r 
were pronounced very geiueel — but — 

"But, I wonder what they are I'* said Mrs. Hum- 
phreys to the deacon, as talking over the^iC secular 
matters she handed him his second cup of coffee. 

Not that the good lady had any doubt of their being 
bona fide flesh and blood ; neither did she believe they 
were witches or fairies who had taken up their abode 
at Silver-Fall. "/ njoiider what they are!" must 
therefore be interpreted as " / inouder whcU ekurek 
they attejui,^^ or " what creed they pro/essV 

The deacon shook his head and looked solemn, 

"It is to be hoped," continued Mrs. Humphreys, 
complacently stirring the coffee, " that at her period of 
life Mrs. Norton may be a professor of some kind.'* 

The deacon dropped his knife and fork — ^be was 
shocked— astounded . 

" I am surpri^cd to hear you speak thus lightly, Mn, 
Humphreys — a "professor of some kind! Is it not 
better that s^he should yet rest in her sins, than to be 
walking in the footsteps of error — a professor of some 
kind ! Wife— wife— you foiget yourself!" exclaimed 
the deacon. 

" I spoke thoughtlessly, I acknovdedge," answered 
Mrs. Humphreys, much confused by the stem rebuke 
of her husband. " I meant to say, I h(^»ed she had 
found a pardon for her sins." 

" Have you forgotten that you are a paient?'* con- 
tinued the deacon, sdenmly "Can you sufier the 
ears of your daughter to drink in such poison ! Apro' 
fessor of some kind ! Naomi, my child," plaoing his 
hand on the sunny head before him, ** beware howyoa 
listen to such doctrine ; there is but one true fiuth— 
there is but one way by which you can be Mved. Go 
to your chamber, and pray you may not be led into 
error through your mother's words of foUy !" 

But there were others at Grassmere most enjaoosly 
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woodering, like gooJ Mr». Humphrey!, "ahat they 

call upon ibe Einuigers. Sunduy, bowever, WBf dope 
al band; Mrs. Norloa'scholce of a cburcb was to de- 
lermine tbem Ibe choice oTber acquBiDlaace. 

Does ihe reader ihinlc ibe inhaliilanu of Grsra- 
mere peculiar? I IhiuJt nol. There are very many 
jusl sudi people ool n hundred rods rrow our own 

UnfurtunHTely, on Sunday Ihs min poured down iu 
lomnl*. Nothing less impervioua iKan strong cow- 
bide booU — India-ndiber overFoats, and (hick coltoa 
umbrBllfl.", could go lo meeting, conscqnenlly, Mn. 
Norton ntaid at home, and on Monday aAcmoon, alier 
ibe wafbing wan done, and the dcacoa bad turned his 
'well Falurated hay, Mi^. Humphreys put on her be^t 
black ellk gown and munttlla, her plain straw boonei, 
■wilh while irinunuigf, and wnlliod orer with her 
hndnnd to Silver-Fall collage. Aa the widow rented 
her hou^e of them, They could nol in decency, the]/ 
leosoned, longer deter calling iipon her. 

A glance within tho collage would convince any 
one thai Mr*. Norton and Grace 
of refinement — for Ihere i» as 

ofabook. 

Cream colored malliitg!i, and window-cunains oT 
lran*pareni lace, relieved liy bangiiiga of pale sea-greeo 
»ilk, imported a look of doliciouE coobicss to Ihe apart- 
ments. There waa no di?iplay of gaudy fumituni, as if 
a cabinet warehouse had been taken cu f pecidalioD — 
yet there wa> enough for comfort and even elegance ; 
nor wac (here an over eihibiliou of painting! — one of 
Ccde's bcBUIil'ul land-rapes, and a lew other gems of 
naKve talent were all ; nor H-ere Ihe laUes Ireighled 
a« the counter of a toy -ftop; the only ornament of eacJi 
was abeaulirnl va.<e of Bohemian gta-is, filled with 
fre»h garden flowers, wbopc MMefiil arrangement even 
laiiy hand* ooidd not have rivaled. 

TUe lew momentH they were awaiting the enlrance 
ol Mn Norton were emploj'ed by Mis. Humphreys 
in taking a rapid »urt-ey of all ftese Eurroimdingi-, the 
residl of which was to impress her with a sort of awe 
fat the mbtross of this littto realm. 

" My star!' '." said fbe, casting her eyes to the right 
and hiA, half rifing from the luxuriou* coucb to peep 
into one comer, and ahnoiit bieaking her neck lo dive 
into another, "my ^ars, deacon, if this don^lbeal all 
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Bui the deacon, with an air worthy of a funeral, 
shook his bead, doivd his eyes, and muttered, 

"Vanity— vanity!" 

The door opened, and Grace gliding in^ sweetly 
Bpokigiied for her mother, whom a viuleni headache 
delained in her apartment. 

"Weill I do wirbl knew what ihey were!" again 
exclaimed Mrs. Humphreys, sn ehe look (he deacon's 
snu and plodded thoughtfully homeward. 

Tben going to a dark cupboard under the stairs, *ba 
rummaged for sonie lime among the jars and gallipiXs, 
and finally producing one marked " Ra.=pberry Jam," 
f be told Naomi to put on her Sunday bunnnl, and carry 
il 10 the eotligE, and— 
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"Naomi, you may jus) aa well ask Grace Norton 
what meeting »be goea lo." 

Delighted to make the aequainionoe of Graec, Naomi 
threw on her bonnet end tripped lightly lo the collage, 
thinking little, we fear, of her mother's la^t chai^. 

Mrs. Humphreys again threw its broad frillmg (iver an 
unfBii'ficd brow. 



" And now, my dear sir," nid fbe, alter Ihe com- 
mon courtesies of Ihe day were passed, " I have laken 
the liberty to send for you to Irsnfacl a litOc business 
upon your time, will 



you piirchB.»e a pew for 
The dcaco] 



>miled, and r 






replied. 

" Why, yes, Mrs. Norton, I jhall be glad lo altend 
10 the matter. True, il is a busy seaMn with us 
farmen', tnn Ihe Lord forbid I shouhl ihorefore neglect 

" Do yon think you can procure ine one?" asked 
Mrf. Norton. 

" O, I reckon so, for I am certain there are Fcvccaj 
pewshow lobe lei or told eilber." 

" And what price, Mr. Humphrey*?" 

" Well, I guess about ."ixly doUais ; and now I re- 
collect. Squire Brj-ce wants to sell his— it ia right 
alongside of mine, and I reckon my pew in as good for 
hearing the word aj> any in the meetu^-house. I am 
glad, really I do rejoice to find yon a irae believer." 

" You mistake my church, I see," said Mrs. Norton, 
Foiiling, "1 belong lo a diBercnt denominatuin from 
The one of which as I am aware j^nre a profewuir." 

" Tben," cried the deacon, ridngWtily and making 
fyf ihe door, " excuse me — I — I knuw nothmg of any 
other church or its pews. I cannot be the inflnmient 
of (waiing you where falw doctrines are prcsched I 
1— good morning, ma*am." 

The widow sighed as the gale slammed afler her 
visiler, but Grace burst uilo a merry ill of laughter. 

"How ridionlous !" the exclaimed; "was there 
ever such absurdity!" 

" Hush, bush my dear child," said Mrs. Norton, 
"Mr Humphreys is wilhoul doubt perfectly con- 
Fcienlious hi ibis mailer— we may pity, but not con- 
demn such leai in Ihe cause of religion." 

"Do you call bigotry religion, mamma?" a.^kcd 

"A peni«n maybe a very good Christian, Grace, 
and j-el he very much of a bigot," answered her 
mother. " That such a spiiil as Mr. Humphreys has 
j'uhl now thown may often be productive of more evd 
than good, I allow. Hli aim is to do good, but he 
od(^ Ibe wrong measures." 

"Why, mamma, one would have judged from hia 



sr Ihal 



>.aid Gra. 



child, be did not really think thai," re- 
plied Mrs. Norton, smiling at her eani&.lness. " He 
only felt *h')iied at what be ileemi onrerror — fiir he 
('Boredly believes lliere can be no safety hi any other 
creed than ha own. Without Iha ohMily ihenilura 
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to think there may be good in all &ect8, and lacking 
the desire to study the subject, or rather so much 
wedded to his belief that he would deem it almost a 
sin to do so, like an unjust judge, he condemns without 
a hearing. There are too many such mistaken zealots 
in every creed of worship. O, ray dear child," con- 
tinued Mrs. Norton, her fine eyes bathed in tears, 
" would that members of every sect might unite in love 
and charity to one another ! They are all aiming alike 
to love and serve Christ, and yet take no heed to his 
conmiandmeut, ' Love ye 07ie another V " 

"Well, mamma, for the sake of his sweet daughter, 
Naomi, I can forgive the good deacon. I have never 
seen a more interesting face than hers, and her man- 
ners are as graceful and lady-like as if she had never 
seen the country," i<:aid Grace. 

" And most probably a great deal more so, my love," 
replied Mrs. Norton, " for nature can add a grace 
which courts cannot give. But I agree with you in 
thinking Miss Humphreys interesting; ^he is, indeed, 
so, and if her countenance prove an jpdexof her mind, 
I think you may promise you^^^elf a pleasing com- 
panion." 

But the deacon, it seems, was of a different way of 
thinking, and no sooner did he enter under his own 
roof, place his oak stick in the comer, and hang up his 
hat on the peg behind the door, than going into the 
kitchen where the good wife was busily employed pre- 
paring the noonday meal, assisted by Naomi, he made 
known with serious countenance, that he had dis- 
covered what they were at Silver-Fall cottage ! 

Of course. Miss Norton was not such a companion 
as they would choose for Naomi. True, she was a 
pretty girl, and Mrs. Norton a lady of faultless manners ; 
but then so much the more danger, and therefore 
Naomi, though not forbidden, was admonished to be- 
ware of their new acquaintances. 



CHAPTER IV. 
Love Passages, 

The summer passed, and in the bright month of 
September, came Hubert Fairlie, to pass a few weeks 
beneath the glad roof of his parents, whose only and 
beloved child he was. 

Their warm welcome given, the first visit of Hubert 
was to Naomi. They met as such young and ardent 
friends meet aAer an absence of months, and Naomi 
soon confided to him her regret that her parents would 
not allow her to cultivate the friendship of Grace 
Norton, whom she extolled in such warm and earnest 
language, that Hubert found his curiosity greatly ex- 
cited to behold one calling forth such hig^ eulogium 
from the gentle Naomi. 

An evening walk was accordingly planned which 
would lead them near the cottage, hoping by that mcaoi 
to obtain a glimpae of its fair inmate. Fortone fiivored 
them. Ab they came within view of the cotta^e^ a 
sweet Tmce was heard ohaunting the Evening Ujrnm 
to the Virgin, and Hitart and Naomi paused t^ listen 
to as heavenly sounds as ever iloaled on the- calm 
twilight air. Then as the song conehided, Graoe 
herself still sweeping bar fidiy ingen oinr the strings 



to a lively wahz, sprang out from the little arbor, and 
with her hair floating around her like stray sunbeams, 
her beautiful blue eyes lifted upward, her white arms 
embracing the guitar, and her graceful figure swaying 
to the gay measure like a bird upon the tree-top, tripped 
over the greensward. 

Among other amusements which the deacon held in 
great abhorrence was dancing, and Naomi had been 
taught to look upon all such exhibitions as vain and 
sinful. Yet never, I may venture to say, did any pair 
of little feet so long to be set at liberty as did Naomi*fr— 
pat—pat— pai^ng the gravel-walk where they stood, 
urging their young mistress to bound through the gate 
and trip it with those other little feet twinkling so 
fleetly to the merry music. 

The cheeks of Grace rivaled the hue of June roses, 
as she suddenly encountered the gaze of a stranger; 
but seeing Naomi, she hastened to greet her, and 
thereby hide her embarrassment. Naomi introduced 
her companion, and then Grace invited them to walk 
in the garden, and look at her fine show of autumn 
flowers. Minutes flew imperceptibly, and ere they 
were aware, Hubert and Naomi found themselves 
seated in the tasteful parlor of the cottage listening to 
another sweet song from the lips of Graoe. 

As this is not precisely a love tale, I may as wdl 
admit at once, that Hubert became deeply enamored 
of the bewitching Grace, and from that evening was 
a frequent and not unwelcome visiter— a fact which 
was soon discovered by the deacon, for noting that 
Hubert came not so often as was his wont to thefann, 
he set about to find out what could have so suddenly 
turned the footsteps of the young man from his door. 

Alas, for his hopes of a son-in-law in Hubert ! He 
found those footsteps very closely on the track of as 
dainty a pair of slippers as ever graced the foot of a 
Cinderella. 

Nothing could exceed his disappointment, save the 
pity he felt for his minister, whose son he considered 
rushing blindly into the snares of the Evil One. Kay, 
so far did he carry his pity as to warn Mr. Fairlie of 
the derelection of Hobert. But when that worthy 
man reproved his uncharitableness, and acknowledged 
that he could hope for no greater earthly happiness for 
his son, than to see him the husband of so charming 
and amiable a girl as Grace Norton, the deacon was 
perfectly thunderstruck ! It was dreadful — ^what woold 
the world come to! In short abnoet believing in the 
apostacy of the minister himself, the deacon went home 
groaning in spirit, as much perhaps tor the frustration 
of his own schemes, as for the " falling off," as he 
termed it of the reverend clergyman! 

The swift term of vacation expired, and Bxkeri re- 
turned to college. His coUegiale course woold end 
with the next term, and then it was his wish to 
menoe the study of the law. Mir. FidiUa wna, 
impB, someirlHtf disappointed that his son did aot 
adopt his own snored profession; but he was nmna 
of too much sane to finoe the dsoliion of Qaibart or 
thwart his wishes. He hoped to sen him a fend mna 
whatever might be his callipg; andifnverTOiihgnnn 
promise to make i^ thi6 heart of a pnrenli thnt footk 
. was HidMrt Fairlie. ^ 



IE ctraTAiir lifted. 



The inlercouree balween Grace and Naomi from 
I Ibis tiiDe alraoel wbcdly ceased, iDuch to the regrel of 
boili. Yet such were the orders of Deacon Hiim- 
plireys, who^ good- will toward the widow and her 
daughier was by no means strengthened by ihe evenls 
of Ihe laal four weeks. 

CHAPTER V. 
Tit Practical and Thtoreticai Chritliatl. 

"Why wbal have you done with Nelly to-day?" 
Bilked Mi-t. Humplirey?, of her washerwoman, who 
came every Monday morning, regularly attended by 
B little ragged, halT-iKarvad girl orfour years dd, whose 
province it was Id pick upIheclose-iHnE,driVBllieheDi 
oS'the bleach, and keep the killeos from scalding their 
frisky tails — receiving for her leward a thin dice of 
bread and butter, or maybe, if all things went right, 
and DO thunder-squalls brewed, or suddea hurricanes 
swept over the close-fold, a piece of gingerbread o 
cookey. "What, I say, have you done with Nelly 

" O, ma'am, she has gotie lo school— only think of 
ir, my poof Utile Nelly has gone to achoot ! It does 
seem," continued Mrs. White, resting ber arms on the 
tub, and holding t^u^pended by her two hands a well- 
patched shirt of the deacon's, " tl does seem as if t be 
Lord had sent that Mrs. Norton here 



shiped her!" and fretdi tears streamed down the cbeeks 
of Ihe washerwoman. 

"Wor>hip a fiddle-slick !" eiclalmod Mrs. Hum- 
phreyp, out of all patience, "I know wbatslie wania — 
an artful creature ; yes, the wanis to make Nolly go 
loher meeting!" 

Poor Mra. While could not belp smilii^ al the idea 
d" attempting lo form Ihe rdigious creed of a child 
scarce four year* aid. 

"Well, ifshewiU only make her as good as she is, 
I don't care!" she answered, "for the Bible sayi*, 
■By thiirfruilt y< ihall inota Ikem !' " 

Mr^. Humphreys was more and more shocked al 
lliis. She whimpered it to Mrs. Smith, who whii<pered 
i1 lo Mrs. Jones, who lotd Mrs. Brown, who lold all 
the society, thai Ihe Nortons were wicked, designing 
people, come into the village to stir up schism iu Ihe 
church I Yel all sen-^^ible persons applauded Ihe good 
deed of the widow, and cheerfully aided her elforts. 
The lillle school prot^pered even more than she had 



lothepc 



be a blessing 
reys, spitefully 



" Humph :"eiBctdaled Mrs. Hur 
rattling ihe dishes. 

"Only think," continued Mrs. White, "the has 
given up one whole room in her house to Miss Orace, 
who has been round and got all the children that can'l 
fp lo school because their parents are too poor to send 
them, and just teaches Ihem herself for nothing! God 
btenber, I say !" exclsimed ihe wesherw<Hnan, slrenu- 
oualy, ber tears mingliug wilh the soap-suds into which 
ibe DOW plunged ber two arms so vigorously as to 
dasb the creaming foam lo the ceiling. 

Ura. Humphreys was ai oooe surprised and angry. 
Sbe could not conceive why a lady like Mrs. Norton 
ahould do such a thin*: as to keep a raiored school, and 



dared to hope ; the children were cheerful and happy, 
, and thotie whose panmis could not adbrd them decent 
clothing, were generously supplied by Mrs. Nortoi^— 
and many a hcarl ble«<ed Ifae hour which brought her 
among Ihem. 

As Ibc thunder which suddenly rends the heavens, 
when not a cloud on Ihe blue expanse has heralded 

suddenly burst over the head of Mrs. Norton. 

She retired al night to her peaceful slumbers, sup- 
putuig herself Ihe mistress of thousands. With Ihe 
eaily dawn there came letters to Ihe cottage, telling 
her that all her worldly poFsessioos were swept from 
ber. The man to whose care her fortune was en- 
iruMed, had basely defrauded her of every cent, and 
now a bankrupt, had fled to a foreign laud. 

The stroke was a severe one. She muit have been 
divine to have rc^isled the fiist shock which the 
tidings caused her. Bui that over, like a brave and 
noble spirit she rose to meet it. Her treasures were 
not all of earth— in heaven her hopes were garnered; 
and. althoueh henceforth her path iu life mighl be in 
I. ...J,,.. -,,..i. ,,,,,1 ■(, ,r,_|,.|„,k,, .,,.1,,- ihuu II hail 



wwds of our blB.-wed Ll 
tuck lialt child ill , 
" IriajmticA at y« kavi 



uHloonfoflAt/rati 
vu." Charity alone, 
she argued in her selfish nature, could nut have in- 
aueooodMrv. Norton to put hernjlf loso much trouble 
for a iruop of noisy, dirty, hDlf-dotbeil children I No, 
there musi be some deeper motive — tome sectarian 
object, perhaps, to be gained ; and, imprested with this 
idee, she said larlly, 

"I think tl is a pretty piece of presumption in Mrs. 
NoTtoa to come here and set lier^ell' up in this way, 
lelliog ua as il were of our duly. She is a stranger, 
and what busuiess is il of hers, I should like to know, 
whether the children go lo school or nol '." 

"O, Mrs. Humphreys, indeed, I ihink the spirit of 
Ibe Lord guides her!" said Mrs. While, "Miss 
Grace came and aiked me so liumbly like, if I would 
lei her teach my Nelly, and then kiM-ed ilie liille falhcr- 
leas child so, so— ihiu— thu— O, I could huva wol- 
7» 



It hap[iencd, unfortunolely, (hal the half-ye^ly rent 
of the collage became due thai very week ; u>d Mrs. 
Norton, ihus suddenly deprived of her expected fluids, 
bud no uteans to meet it. W here should the raite two 
hundred dollars! Her courage, however, rc« with 
her trials. A Utile lime lo look into her elTBirs— a little 
time to form her plans ftv the future, nml the doubled 
nol the FbouUi be able to liijiudare t)ie debt. L'uured 
to asking favun, the yel coiuageiHJsly weDI to Mr. 
Humphreys, and slating candidly her inability to meet 
tJie rent, reqiiesled a few weeks indulgence. 

The deacon was nol caught nappii«. Evil new* 
always travels wiih seven-league boots— and long ere 
Mni. Norton knocked at the door of the farm-hotms 
it was known throughout the village that her fortune 
was gone. 

Now Ihc deacon, good man Ihat he was, was "f Iran 
la idoli," and Mamnion was one. Moreover, be 



GSAHAH'a HAOAZIME. 



tb« old luavun or fin vraa b1 work beniath the urual of 
piety. 

He was Bccorfiqgly well prepareJ lo receive her. 
And wjrry, very Borry wb,'< Ihe worthy dpBCOD, but he 
had jmn then a most pre««iiig oucestilty foi the real — 
he realiy niiu4 bave i1, if not m coeh, perhaps Mn. 
ifarloa mighl faEVewme plate lo di^x»e of; be would 
bo happy (o oblige her ui thai way, fur Ihe Lord forbid 
be fbould deal hiird wiUi any me — iut, ihe amount 






Wait 



It funhuoming oa ibe day stipulated in 
the contTBcl — why — wby — he was very tarry — but 
ho should be obliged lo take other lueasuruf, thai 
wB^aU! 

Mrs. MiirtOQ soiled nut her lip« by oiakiag any ni|ily 
10 this Cbristian 8hylDcl£— no eipo»tul»lioD ot entreaty 
— bill coldly buwiBg, i>bo took her leave. 

&3 soon an she reached hoiiH) *be tent fur a silver- 
■milh, brougbi out her valuable lea-nl — doubly to from 
having beeik Ihe marriagogifl of her fallier, requesled 
ittai^ifaJ, Hod then duly attealed as lo its walghl 
and |)iirily, il w>;j forwarded lo the olulcbiH of Ihe 

Mn, Norton met wiib a great dei^ of i^^palby in 
her mifforlUDeB. During Ihe few moDtbs the had re- 
aided aroong ibeui, Ibe v^Ilagera had all learned io love 
and KKpecI her. Even the poor came from Iheir 
hunibte honiea, and with IouIcb of i<)inpalhy and oul- 
atrelched handd tendered Uieir oSeritigs — Ibeir bnrd- 
esraed wages to llie kind lady who hod laugbi llieir 
little oues; tliey would work for her — they would do 
any tbuig lo vervo her. With a awoel 9>mile Mrs. 
NurUm pul back Ihcir grnleful gijb, and thanked Ihem 
in geoile toneB for Iheir love — lo her B far more accept- 
able boon Iban gold venid buy- 

Agaui Sdver-Full collage lell bsfli in the bands of 
ita owner. 

Dismining ber atleodanlH, Mr«. Nonon look a smaller 
and cheaper houxe. Her cboico and beautiful fnr- 
nilure tiie sold, only retalnuig ndlcient lo render her 
now bumble retidunoe ooinTorliible. The aviilit of ibe 
fula amounted lo Beveral hundred doUara-^enough^al 
any rate, the deemed, for pnwent noceaailiee, while 

■ubsistence by which the and Grace mighl tupporl 
Ihemselvea 

Whal more noble tipeclacle, Ihan an elegant, rc&ied 
woman ihu9 incetiiig, uncompbJuuig and cbeerfiiUy, 
the Worm of adversity. 

And Grace, loo— «weel Orace— aong lik-e a skylark, 
and made ber little while handA wonderfully busy in 
bo*J»ehold malten. Huberl Fairlio was yet abHCati 
though hi* long and ftoquam lellers brought joy to Ibe 
heart of bia belofed. 

Ami hod Naanii forgoiteii her frimd ui ihts aeason 
of trial ! Nut BO ; yet [brtiihkn as we have »eea frmn 
llwiociety of (jrace, all she eoulil ili> wan lu eym- 
palblEe deeply in i-plrU, bappy when a chance op- 
partiuiily brought them lugetberi nml lliiuo meetings 
•Itbougb rare, ndy wrvod l» stnngtheu ibe friendship 
which uoilcd these two lorely girls. 



CHAPTER VI 

T/u Piitilina. Tit Cariaia vAolIy Ufttd. 
It WB" now Ibe middle of October. 
■< Pilled WIS the sir nilh a dreamy nud insgicBl ligli 
Lay Ds if new crBat«l, iii all Ihe rmbnniBof phUdhnid 



When niddcnly the Angel of Death ftdded hi* d*ji 
wingH, and eat hroodmg over the peaceful, p]eB?4Bl 
village of GrasBincre. 

A terrible and uialignBiit fever swept through the 
town, ppreading from boute to hou.'e, like tbp fire 
which consumes alike the dry gtav and Ibe bright, 
fresh floweis of the prairies. Old and young, husband, 
wife and child, were alike brought low. There wen 
nol left in all the village thoce able lo attend upuo Ihe 
tick. Prom Ibe cburchea solemnly tolled ibe funnml 
beUis as one by one, youth and age, blooming diild- 
hood and lovely infancy, were borne to Ibe graiv- 
yard — no longer lolilary — for Ihe foul of the muunwr 
preseed heavily over ils gra?s-gruwn paths. 

Still Ibe contagioo raged, until Ihe selfishness of poor 
human nalure triumphed over the promptings of kud- 
nessand charily. People gicwjeaiouiuf eauholbar; 
neighbor abunued neighbor ; 

Roee un iiikiIid from Uie (oofs— gtounal no light* fton 

tave the dim midnight lamp which fiwn almcal vnrf 
house belukened Ihe plague within. 

Nofie had Ehut tbeiOielvcs up closer fnim fear 4)C 
■nlection than Deacon Humpbie^'s. Ilis gHlea grew 
Fusly, and Ihe grBB »piaiig up in the paths aboiii bb 
dwelluig. And yet the Destroyer found hun oui, aa& 
bko a houud hjog sctnling ils prey, tpnuig upon Itaa 
hoiuchold with terrible violence. 

Firat the pure and gentle Naomi sank beneath Ub 
stroke, and ere the seltuigof tbe mine day's sun, Un, 
Humphrey! herself was braughmigh Ihe grave. 

Ldie one demented, pale wilh agoiy and lerTOr, itn 
deacon rushed fonh mio the deserted streela lo aeok 
for aid. His doai ones— his wife nud child wet« pcr- 
bajB dying ', where, where should lie loiJi for relief— 
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At every house he kiiincd a lale of wo equal to bo 
own. Some wepl while ih^y told of dear ouea new 
l8ngui^h!^g upon the h«] of pwn, or bade him look 
upon the marble hruw of ibeir dead. Oiher« grown 
gbUuus, and wora-oul with son-ow and fatigue, refiB«d 
all aid, whilo some, Ibruugb cxcew of fear, burriedl]r 
olu«d Ibetr door* agsuet him. 

Thus he reached Ibe end of Ihe villi^, and ttao 
the Hnall, neal collage of Mrs, Norton met his view, 
ne.ttling down amid Ibe overshadowing branchis ^ 
two venerable dma From the day he bod slinal 
thrUEl her froai his gale, wilb cold looks and unlluicb- 
ing extortion. Mm Norton and the deacon had nt* 
met, and now ilw lime had come when he was atuot 
lu aak from hor a favor upon which perhaps hia wbeto 
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eanhly happiusM mighl resl— ■ Tavor rrom ber, whom 
in AiV nreogtb am) Arr dependence be bad ruoraed. 
Would she gram ii ? He lie»iiited ; would she doi 
ratber, rejoicuig in ber power now, reveuge the sli^ts 
be fell be had «o oiiea and Ro iuide?iervedly cast 
upon ber. Bui he remembtired the sweel, cahn look 
which beamed from her eye», and his cuunge grew 
with the thought. 

Pulling away Ihe luxuriant creeper which wound 
itself from Ibe stitt green turf lo Ihe roof of I he cod age, 
h.nging in graceful feMoiMiK, and tinged with the 
briUianl dyes of auluiun, seemed like wrealhs of mag- 
nifioenl Sowers thus suspended, the deacon knocked 
hesitatingly at the door. 

It opened, and Mrs. Norton stood before biro, pale 
with WBlcbing— for, like an angel of meivy had phe 
paaaed from house lo house, since the first breating 
out of Ihe BOiui^. In faltering accenLi he 1o!c~ 
enandi and, O, bow lite a dagger did it picrci 
beaft, when, with a countenance beaming with 
and Idndoew, and speaking words of comfort, 
widow pat CO her bonnet and fi^owed him with fleet 
lootiteps to his stricken home. 

AH nighl, like a ministering anget, did she pau from 
ene »ick couch lo the other, tenderly soothing Ihe 
mingB of fever, moistening their parched lips 
anjl, refreshing drinks, fanning their fevered brows, 
and smoolhing the couch made uneasy by their restless 

Unable to bear the scene, the deacon betook bun in 
hu hour of Borrow lo bis closet, where all throu^ the 
dnaiy watches of Ihe nighl he prayed this cup of 
affliclion might pAvfrcHu him. His heart was subdued. 
He saw thai like tbe proud Pharisee he had eialled 
hus^, thanking God ht »« not as oiktr m*n. 

AttMilf dawn came Grace alto to bquira aAer her 



beeoughl ber mother that she mi^I be allowed to 
share Ihe last of nursing her. Mrs. NwloD had no 
fears for herself, yet when she looked at her only and 
beautiful child, she Ircmbled ; but her eyes fell upon 
tbe bed where poor Naomi lay moaning in all the de- 
lirium of high iever, and her heart reproached her for 
her momentary selGshnesa. Removing Ihe bonnet of 
Grace, she tenderly kissed her pure brow, and then 
kneeling down, with folded hands she prayed, " Thy 
will, O Lord, not mine be done 1 Take ber in thy 
holy keepli;g, and do with ber as Ibou reest best '." 
From tbat day Grace left not the bedside of her. 

On Ihe third day Mrs. Humphreys died. Her last 
sigh was breathed out on the bosom of the woman 
whom she had taught her daughter lo shun. Formany 
days it seemed as if Death would claim another victim; 
yet God mercifully spared Naomi lo bet bereaved 
father; very slowly she recovered, but neiiher Mrs. 
Norton nor Grace left her until she was able to quil 
her bed. 

Wilh Ihe death of Mm. Humpbivys, the pestilence 
staid its ravages, while, as a winding-tbeel, Ihe snows 
of winter now enshrouded the fresh'tumed clods in ibe 

The eyes of Deacon Humphreys were opened. He 
became an altered man. He vaw how mir^raken had 
been his views, and thai it is not the profession of 
any wet or creed which malies the true Christian, and 
ibat if ell are alike linesre in lube to God, all may be 



1 have paid this was no 1 
merely stating thai in ihe cr 
Hubert Fairlie and Grace it 



e lale, therefore, by 
se of a iwelvemonib 
e united, I close my 
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A LEGEND OF THE 0NEIDA3. 





Be 1M| that warrioi^hlif, 

WIho Iha dcwi weep o'er tuA 
To that kanntnl spot ■( 



INDIAN LEGEND OE THE STAR AND ULY. 



In the wigwam o( Ibe Indian during the evenings of 
spring, ihat fea^on when HHture, looked rromlhebond- 

il^eU'with beauiiex, Ihe old tage gaihere aruund him 
Ihe young men of Ihs Uibe, and relalea the sIoricB of 
(Jays long since deparfed. 

I have seen thete youUie sii in breaihless silence, 
listening lo Ihe old miin's narralive. Now and then 
the rear-drops would ooursa down iheir cheeks, and . 
fall lo tlie ground, wilnesEes of [he inlereol they fell 



tbew 






To induce the sire (o narrate a tndiiion, the Indian 
boye would contrive tome ingenious plan by which to 
gel some lobacco, which, when offered wilh a request 
for a etury, would be sure of a favorable aiibwer. 
Frequently it happens thai from ouitet to its rife these 
clubs are entertained, and they do not Ecparale till 
daylight calls them to the chaFB. 

One of the most interesting Iradilionary etories I 
ever heard related, was lold by an elderly Indian, one 
evenmg in spring. The winter was just leaving, the 
snow and ice were fast di>«ppearing, and the streams 
were swollen wilh the unusLial quaniily of waler 

"There was once a time,'' said he, "when this 
world was filled wnh happy people, when all nations 
were as one, and Ihe crimson tide of war had not begun 

10 roll. Plenty of game were in the fore!^[^ and on the 
jriains. None were in want, for a full supply was at 
hand. SicknCK. was unknown. The bea.vt5 of the field 
were lame, and came and went at the biilding of man. 
One unending -pring gave no place for winter, for ila 
cold blasts or its chills. Every tree and bush yielded 
fruit. Flowers carpeted [he earth; Ihe air was filled , 
wilh their fragrance, and redolent with the songs of ] 
myriad wartilers that flew from branch to branch, 
fearing none, for there were none lo harm Ihera. 
There were birds then of more beauliful plumage iban 

"II was then, when earth was a paradiie, and man 
worthy to be its possessor, that Indians were the Ic^w 
mhabitantn of ibe Aroerican wildemMS. They num- 
bered loillions, and living as nature designed them to ' 
live, enjoyed its many blessings. Lislead of amuse- 
' ment in close rooms the spona of the fields verv theirs. 

" A< nigtal ihey met m Ibe wide, green fields. They 
watched the stars; they loved (a gaze at them, for they 
believed (hem lo bs the residencm of the good who 
had been taken home by the Great Spirit. One njghl 
they saw one star ibat shone brighter than all others. 
It> iocBlion was far away in the south, neai a moim- 
tiin peak. For many nights il was seen, till al length 

11 was doubted by many thai this nar was as far ofl 
in the aoutbem skies as it seemed lo be. This doubt 
led to an eumiiunion, which proved tbe star to be only 



a shon dL'tance, and near the tops of sonte trees. A 
number of warriors uere deputed lo go and Eee what 
it was. They went and relumed, saying thai it ap- 
peared strange and Eoniewhat like a bird. A council 
of the wise men was called to inquire into and. if pos- 
sible, ascertain the meaning of the phenomenon. 

"They feared that it was an otuen of some disaster. 
Some thought it a precursor of good, others of evil. 
Some supposed it lo be Ihe star spoken of by ibeir 
forefathers, as a forerunner of a dreadful war. 

'■ One moon bad nearly gone by, and yet Ihe mystery 
remained unsolved. 



thus addressed him : 

" ' Young brave ! charmed wilh the land of thy fore- 
fathers, its flowers, its birds, its rivers, its beautiful 
lakes and ils mountains clothed whb green, I have leA 
my sister in yonder world to dwell among you. 

" ' Young brave I ask your wise and your great men 
where I can live and see the happy race conlinually ; 
ask thcTii what form I shall assume, in order lo be loved 
and cherirhed among the people,' 

" Thus discourFcU the bright stranger. The young 
man awi^e. On stepping out of bis lodge, be saw ibe 
star yet blazing in ils accustomed place. 

"Al early dawn ihe chief's crier was cent round the 
camp to call every warrior lo the Council Lodge. 
When" they had met, tbe young warrior related his 
dream. They concluded thai the star Ihey had Ecen 
in the south had fallen in love with mankind and Ibal 
it was deshous to dwell wilh them. 

"The nexl night five tail, noble-louking adventuroua 
biaves were sent lo welcome the stranger to earth. 
Theyw 



led with sweel-scenled h< 



rejoii 



that it look il from them. As they returned lo the 
village, the star, wilh CKpanded wicigs followed, and 
hovered over their homes till the dawn of day. 

desii«d lo know where it shoi^d live, and what form 
il sbi.iild lake. Places were named. On ibe (ops of 
giani Irccs or in flnwers. Al length it was lold lo 
ChocKc a place il«lf— and it did so. Al first it dwell 
in the wild ro9« of Ihe mountain?, but Ihera it was to 
buried il could not be fom, ll went to the prairie, but 
it teartxX the hoof of Ihe btiHaloe. Il next went lo the 
rocky clifi; but il was Ihere to high that the children, 
whtriii it loved moBl, could not see it. 

" ' ! know where 1 tball live,' said tbe bright fi^i- 
tive, ' wliere I can see tbe gliding canoe of Ihe raoe I 
mo»t Bduiire Children, yes, they shall be my pl»y- 



maUs 


and 


I will kiss Iheir brows when IhcT sliunbei 


attJu. 


sidL 


of the coi 


1 take*. 


Tho nations sbaU leva 




lere 









tfPSOTISATRICE. 



" These words having been utlered, she alighted oa 
the wuen where she rsw berFelf redecied. 

" The oeil morning tboiiWDdB of while dowen were 
Been oa the surface o( aJI Ihe lakes and the Indians 
give tbem Ihia name; tPaA-Ja-gvDB-uH— (While 
Lily.) 



"Now. 



^d the old man, " this star lived in 
Ihe Boulhem skies. lis brethren ten be seen far ofT in 
Ibe odd nortb. hifflliog Ihe great bear, while its sisters 
watch ber in the ea?[ and ve-i. 



"Children, when you ree the lily □□ Ihe waters, 
take it in your bandu and bold it to Ihe skiee, [bat il 
may be happy on earth, aj its two sisters (Ibe morning 
and evening stare) are happy in heaven." 

While tears fell fast from the eyes of all, Ibe old 
man lay bim down and was soon silent in steep. 

Since thra I baveoflm plucked Ibe while lily and 
garlanded around my head; have dipped it in its watery 
bed, bui never have 1 seen it withoui rememberuig Ihe 
Ligmd a/ ihe Deiemding Star. 



THE IMPROVISATRICE. 



For glEiil or pmrefal life, 



And when I lookMl upon thv ■turs 
In all Ibair golden slioHi, 

Ilalwayi came between. 



lilluliluHildgororlh 



Were mingled hi my ipirit'i 
Till with diapleciiig power 

Came Love with gorgeoua dii 
The phantom oT an boar : 



And left a dark and rreTfal cutk. 
And Lift became a wary load. 



• g me back my harp again ! 

I a atrength for pmyar, 

Br the ahatlciad chord* within 



Baiiealta lb* eye of Heat 



THE EIGHTEENTH SONNET OF PETRARCA. 



lIiD I but waued patient in Ihe cell 
WlieiegTcal Apolln eral bcame dlrine. 
One bard might call hinielfa Ploreiiluie, 
UkE llmae who oneo m dU.er tandi ilid dwell 
Bal hrie (lie b'llr 'ch°' doth nul twell. 
And fcle haih willed noother lul he njino. 
T ia ipBeC that 1 rflliaqiiiah high daaign 



inibid wsU. 



JASPER ST. AUBYN; 

OR THE COURSE OF PAS3I0N. 



(Contiinitd from pagi 13.) 



CHAPTER n. 



Wkes Ja-per 5l. Aiibjn opened hi» oy*, dim wtth 
the Bltuggla of nHuming con^ioiMiess >nd life, lliay 
[Del a pair of ayes fixed with an eKpretfiuii of the iuokI 
eBmeiil anxiely on his own — a pair of eyer, llie love- 
liest inlo which he ever hod ye\ gazed, lugo, dark, un- 
ftlhomsbly deep, and rafl witbnl and lender, as ihe 
day-dream of a love-iiick poel. Ha could not tnnrk 
Ibeir color ; he scarce know whelhar they were mor- 
tal ByeB, whether Ihey were realiTiea al all, ao f ickly 
did his brain reel, and so confuted and wandering 
were his fancies. 

Then a sweel low voice fell iipon his ear, la tones 
Ibe gentle»il, j-et Ihe gladden), that ever he bad beard, 
eiclaiming— 
" Oh ! faihar, father, he lives— he is ravod." 
Bui he heard, 'aw, no more ; far again he relap^d 
into uncon'^ciou.'^ew, and feh nolhlng further, until he 
became woj-ible of a balmy aoolneu on his brow, a 
plesfanl flavor on his parched lips, and a kindly glow 
areeping as it ware through all hia limbs, and gradually 
expBoding Into life. 

Again hi.< eyes were uncloied, and again Ihey mat 
tbe earliest, hopeful gnze of thnie other eye«, which 
be now might perceive belonging to a face ra exquisite, 
and a form so lovely, as to be worthy of Iboiie gieal 
gloriou* welU of luslroui tenderiMHK. 

Il was a young girl who beni over bim, perhaps a few 
moalba older than bimwlf, so beautiful ihal had rha 
appeared suddenly, even m her timple garb, which 
seemed to announce her bw one degree aboi-e ihe 
peasants of the flcighborhuod, in the ntidsl of the 
aoblest and most aristucrallcal aspenibly, I'be would 
have become on the injtani ibe cynosure of all eye*, 
and the magnet of all hearts. 

Of thai age when Ibe heart, yet untunnod by pa.t- 
■ion, and unused to strong emotion, thrills ^njibly to 
every feeling awakened for the first time wilhui 
bound* al every appeal lo its sympathies; when the 
uigenuDUs conntenanoo, unhardeukl by the sod know- 
ledge of the world, and untaught lo conceal one emo- 
[ion, reflects like a perfect mirror every gleam of san- 
»hiiw that illmninales, eveiy pawing cloud that over- 
■hadows ita pure and spotless Hirfnoe, Ihe maiden 
sought nol to hide hor deligbl, e» ibe witnessed tbo 
hoe of life lelurn to hie pale cheeks, and the spark of 
bitelligCDce relume bis bands-ome features. 
A bright mirthful gliofie, which told how radiant 



they might be in moments of unmingled bliss, toughed 

Tor an Inisiant in tho>«deep blueeye;, and a soil, sunny 

'mile )ilayed over her warm llpr ; but the next minute, 

'he dropped the young man's hand, which Fbe hod 

liean chafing belween both her own, buried her face 

in her palms, and wept Ihora sweet and happy icars 

which daw only from innocent heartr, at the call of 

graliiude and sympathy. 

" Bless God, young sir," laid a deep, siriejnn voice 

I the other t'ide of the bed on which he waa lying, 

that your life is rpared. May il be unlogood endi.! 

Yours was a daring venture, and for a trivial object 

against which to slake an immorlal «oiiJ. But, thanks 

lu are preserved, matched as it were from 

the gates of death ; and, thou^ you feel faint now, I 

doubt nM, and your soul trembler a» if on fhe verge of 

ilher world, you will be well anon, and ja a little 

lile as strong as ever in thai youlhful strength oo 

which you have so prided yon. Drink this, and sleep 

iwhile, and yon ihall wake refreshed, and as a new 

nan, from the drenmlesi stlunber which the drau^ 

(■hall give you. And you, silly chQd," he continued, 

ling toward the lovely girl, who had sunk forward 

on iha bed, so that her fair liesses rested un Ibe tame 

which aupporled Ja'per's head, wiih iJw big 

ickling sdontly betweoo bar rfeuder Sngel*, " dry 

up your tears ; for Ihe yoalh ihall live, and not die." 

The boy's eyes had lariied immediately to lbs sound 

' ibe i^peaker's accents, and m bis weak state re- 

lained fixed on his face fo long as the sound eon- 

linued, although bis ecnies followed the meaning bnl 

Il was a tall, venerable looking old man who ppoha, 
with lung locks, as white as snow, faUing down ovei 
the straight cut cellar of his plain black doublet, aad 
an exprevion of Ihe highest intellect, coiubuied wiili 
somelhing which was not tuelaacboly, much less sad- 
ness, but which told viriumes of hardships botiie, and 
swrows endured, ibe fniile of which were piely, and 
gentleness, and that wisdom which conielh not of tbia 
world. 

He i^miled Ihou^itfully, an he saw ibat bis w<)rd« 
were hardly oomprehendedi and bin mild glance wan- 
deted from ibe pole face of the handsome boy to Ibtt 
ftir head of the young girl bending over him, like a 
white IDy m'ercfaarged with rain. 

" Poor thinp," be whisporcd softly, as if speidiing 
to binu^f, " to bolb il is the first eicperienne of tJio 
mixed pun and pleasuis of this world's daily Inala. 
God KBve them scathleMi to Ibe end !" 

Then, recovering bimtelf, as if by a little eflbtt, 
from hl» brief fit of musing, tte held Ibnb a large glaal 



jabpeh bt 



goblet, wbich w«a in his right hand, fuil of aome bnghi 
ruby-colored liquid, !□ the lips of Jupar, nyiug— 

" Drink, yoiUh, il will give Ibee Mnogth. Drinli, 
•od fear DoUung." 

Tbe young m«D grwped the bright bowl wilb bolL 
baodi', but even then he twd lacked glrengib to guide 
il to his lipK, had nol hia boct atill supported ii. 

Tbe eavor was agnmbie, and the coolneas of Ihe 
draughl was so delicious to Ihe feverii-li palate and 
pwchnllGagueorJa^r, that hs drained il to tbe very 
bonom, and then, as if exhausted by the eObn, relaxed 



he saw not the thing* that were around him, but a 
multituik of radiant and lovely vL~iunj', which came 
and weal, and relurtitid again, in nIy^lic evoluiionn- 

Wiih a la^I efTort of bin failing Msamif, half conscious 
of the interest which she look in him, yei wholly igno' 
raol who or what was that genlle iht, he stretched 
«< hi« hand and mattered oae of hers with gentle vio- 
leoee, and holding it imprieiHied in bu burning fingers, 
cUt^d his Bwimroing eye«, and sunk into a deep and 
dreamleiis aleep. 

The old man, who bad watched every rymptom that 
fpevud ID succession a) bia exprexrive face, ebw 
Ihal Ihe potion had taken ihe desired elTecl, and draw- 
ing ■ £hoct sigh, which reemiai to indiiale a Mnve of 
relief from apprehension, looked toward the maiden, 
•ad addressed her in a low voice, not so much from 
feat trf" wakening ihe deeper, a; that the voice of allec- 

" He sleejf-, Theie^, and will sleep until the sun 

reau>red to all his youlhful power end bpirit^. Cotne, 
my child, we may leave him lo hie i<Jumben>, he cbiill 
M longer need a watcher. 1 will go lo my study, and 
would have you tumto your houreholdduiiea. Scenes 
Mch ax Ihia which you have pa»«d will cell up sol) 
ud pitiful faitciea in the mind, but il behooves us not 
orermuch lu yield to tbem. This life has too much of 
oecD and dark reality, that we t-buuld give the reins to 

Tbe young girl raited ber bead from the pillows, and 
■hook away Ihe long fair cutis from her i^mootb fore- 
bead. Her tears had cea»d to flow, and there wan a 
■mile oo ber lip, as the replied, pointing lo ber hand 
whidi be held fast grasped, in his unconscious slumber. 

"See, father, I am a prigoner. 1 fear me I cannot 
wilbdraw my hand wiihoul arousing him." 

" Do ikM Ki, tbeu, Tbereta ; to arouse him now, ere 
the eBeclB of the potion have pus-i'd ovMiV, would be 
dangecoua, might be fatal, Pcrcliuiici:, however, he 
wiil mlraw you when be ileeiv ijiiir,' '-Miiidly. If he 
4i> », I pray you, come lo me. Mvnuiime, I leave 
you lo your own good Ibougbis, my own Utile girl." 

And with liw words, he leaned bctomi Ihe narrow 
bnd, onr tbe futrn oT tbe tleejiinE youib, and kisaed 
her lair while brow. 

■' Blew Ihce. my gentle child. May Oud in hia good- 
nesis blew and be aiiuut theu." 

■■AiDBu! dear ralh«r,">sidibo link girl, u be endedi 



Tested him, and be came back to 

Will you not put my books within reach of me, 
dear father ?" she said. "I cannot work, smce Iha 
poor youth has made my lel) band bis sure captive, 
but I would not be allngether idle, and I can read whde 
I witch him. Pardon my troubling you, who ahould 
you, not be wailed on." 
I do you not wail un me ever, and most neat- 
handedly, dear child?" returned her fatber, moving 
lall round table, on which wera scattered 
a few bookie, and many iuiplenients of feminine in- 
try. " Which of these will you have, Theresa?" 
All of tbciu, if you plca-e, dear father. TIte laUe 
01 heavy, fur I can carry it about where I will my- 
self, and if you will lifl it lome, I can help myself, and 
tbe gems of each in turn. 1 am a poor student, I 
fear, and love belter, like a little bee, to flu from flower 
To dower, drinking from every chalice its parlicular 
honey, Iban to sil down, like the «lolb, and surfeit Die 
on one tree, how green soever." 

" Thero is but Utile indii=try, I am afraid, TberejB, 
if there be little slolb in your mode of readuig. Such 
de>uliory studies are wont to leave ^mall truces on the 
emory. I doubt me much if you long keep tlieiie 
■mn you Bpeak of, which yuu cull go lightly." 
" Oh I but you are miitaken, father dear, for alt you 
e so wi>«," the replied, laughing eoitly. "Every 
ing graiid or noble, of wbich I read, every thing high 
holy, finds a sort of echo in my little heart, and lies 



tbei« fon 



eavy, i 



Fpeak lo my rca.4on,il is true, but when 1 read of brave 
deedi done, of noble eelf-^acrifioes made, of great 
Bullerings endured, in high ceures, iboi« tbingv leach 
my heart, lho?c things tpeak to my soul, falhur. Then 

Ihere is, afier all. and generosity, aikd nobleness, and 
charily, and lo^'e, in pour frail human nature. Then I 
learn, not lo judge miklly of myself, nor harshly of my 
broibers. Then I feel bappy, lalher, yet in my happi- 
ness I wish to weep. For 1 think noble seolimBnla 
ins sooner bring tears to Ihe eye 



And,e 

SUflUKSl W 






d with its profusi 



ringlets archly, as if she would have made light of 
her own sentiment, and gazed up inio his face with a 
tearful emile. 

" You are a good child, Theresa, and eood chiWrwn 
are very dear lo the Lord," siud Ihe " 

of a tnilh I would I could see you more pn 
minded ; lees given lo these romaniii 

ings. I My not that tbey or 

untme, but in a mere child, as you are, 
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gmlle aoiapaay, Bui you lors not, I thiok, Ihe yoiing 
giria of the village." 

" Oil '. ye», I love ihem — I love tbem <iearly, Talber. 
I would do any thing for any one oT ibem; I would 
give up any thing I have got to uiabe ihem happy. 
Oh yes, I love Anna Harlande, anj Rose Merrivale, 
■nd Mary Milford, dearly, but— but— " 

" But you iove not their company, you would say, 
would you nol, my child ?" 

" Thai ie nut what I was about to nay ; but I know 

palhize with Ihem m their joy, as 1 can in Iheir hhtow ; 
and they view things with eyes so diflareni from mine, 
and laugh at thoughts that go tugh to make me weep, 
uid«ee or Teel so little of the loveliness or Nature, and 
care so little for what I caie most o( ell, i-otl, lai 
poetry, or heart-stirring romance, or inspired mufic, 
thai wheu I am amoog Ihem, I i/b almost long to be 
■way from them all, in Ihe calm ofthisirieBrHnt cham- 
ber, or in Ihe rragraace of my bower betide the Mream. 
And I do reel my spirit jahgied and perplexed by tbetr 
light-hearted, thoughtless minh, as uite Teels at hearing 
a false note struck in the niidii of a sweet symphony. 
What is lhi>T what means this, my falher?" 

"Il is B gii), Theresa," replied the old man, half 
rooumfuUy. "It meaBS that you are endowed rarely, 
by God hinuelf, with powers the most imusiial, the 
most woodrinji', the mo»I beautiful, most high and god- 
like of any which are allowed to morlalp. I have seen 
this long, long ago — I have mused over it; hoped, 
prayed, that it might not be so; nay, striven to repress 
the germs of it in your young spirit, yet never have I 
*poken of it until now ; forlknewnot that you were 
eodFcious, and would not be he that tbould awaken 
yon to the consciousnessof Ihe grand but perilous pos- 
session which you hdd, delegaled to you direct from 
Omnipotence." 

He pained, and she gaied at him with lips aporl, 
■nd eyes wide in wonder. The color died away iu a 
aon of mysterious awe froni her wann cheek. The 
blood rushed lumulluously to her heart. She listened 
breathless end amazed. Never had she heaid him 
speak thus, never imagined that be fell thus, before— 
yet now that she did hear, »he felt as though she were 
but listening again to that which she had heard many 
limes before ; and though ^h^ understood nol his words 
■Itogeiher, they had struck a kindred chord w her in- 
most soul, and while its vibration wu almost too much 
for her powers of endurance, it yet (old her that his 
words were true. 

She could not for her life have bid him go on, but 

lie watched the changed expression of her feauiica, 
mnd half struck with a feeling of self-reproach thai be 
ilKnild have ciealed doubts, perhaps fears, in that m- 
(BOuoiB soul, smiled on her kindly, and asked m a 

"You havB felt this already, have you nol, my 
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of God, such glorioos ant 
Ibis of which you speak. I may, indeed, have fancied 
at tiraes thai there wan siMuethmg within me, Id which 
I dilTered from others around ilie — somelhing which 
nuuk nie feel more joy, deeper, and fuller, and more 
soid-frai^t joy, than they feel; and sorrow, tetter, 

permanent— which made me love ihe worW, aikl in 
mbabiteots, and above all its Maker, with a far iiSBt- 
ent love from tlieini — someihiog which evermore 
seems struggling within me, es if it would forth and 
find longue, but cannot. But now, thai you have 
spoken, I know that it indeed mutt be as you fey, end 
that ibis unbBOwn something isa gif), is a pCMession 
from on h%h. What is this thing, my father?" 

"My child, this ihing is genius," replied Ibe old 
man solemnly. 

The bright blood nnhed hack to her cheeks in a 
dood of crimson glory; a strange, clear light, which 
never had enkindled Ihem before, sprang from her ^oft 
dark eyes ; she leaned forward eagerly — 

"Genius!" she cried "Genius, and II Father, 
you dream, dear faiher." 

" Would that I did ; but I do not, Theresa," 

" And wherefore, if it be so, indeed, that I am ao 
gifled, wherefore would you alter it, my father?" 

" I would nol alter il," he replied, " my liltfe giri. 
Far be it from my thoughts, weak worm that I am, to 
alter, even if I could alter, the least of ibe giDa of the 
great Giver. And this, whether il be for good, or im(o 
evil, is one of ihe greatest and most glorious. I ynxU 
it, Theresa. Bui I would guide, wookl 



jirecl, would modcrat 
know and comprehend the vt 



of whicl 



nyonio 



should pronounce Ihe most marvelous and | 
the giils which he vouchsafes lo man, a cursi 
a blessing; God forbid thai, even while I set 
it is turned into bitterness (uid blight by the ct 



world, ai 



I Ihe cl 



rations, I should douhl that it ha« wilhln ilself a sove- 
reign balm against its own di!eases, a riplure mightier 
than any of its woes, an inborn and eternal cooBcious- 
nets which beers it up, as on immortal pinicsis, above 

self. Nevertheless it is a perilous gifl, and too oAn, 
to your tci, a fetal one. Yet I would not bIbrh yon, 
my own child, for you have gentlenees of soul, nhkh 
may well temper the comscatiotui of a spirit wbich 
waxes olleniimes loo airoog (o be womanly, and plofy 
which rhall, I trust, preserve you, should any aapira- 
tioD of your heart wax over vigorous and ^ring lo be 
coniented with the limiiations of humanity. In tbe 

iDeentirae,i"y ■'liili i. ■■ ■■■i itn- diciaiw 

of your own pm.- lir„'i I ;.i„; Iki Hir aid, who 

Hark!" he iiiicrruplcd hunsolf, slarth^ «li(^1y, 
"■here is a si>uud of huriBs' haa& wilhool; your 
brother has returned, and it may be 9ir Mile* la wilh 
him. We will speak more of this hereaftet." 

And with ibi? wutd he lumcd and lefl the rwmi. 

When be was gone the raucd her cyea lo beavBii, 
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and wilh a »tran^ npt mqiresnian rA her leir featonn 
rose 1(1 her feet, eidaiming — 
" Genius \ Genius : Grem God, Great God, I ihanb 

Tbw. m the fervor of the inomeDl, whidi led her 
ntnurally to clusp her hands rogeiher, she mude a 
movempat to wirhdraw her Itngerd from Jat^r^pdeaTh- 
like gnrp, unc?i>iif riouB, for ibe lime, of every ibing 
■round her. 

Bot, w she did bo, a tightened preamns of his hand, 
e inorticulale sound* which proeecded from 



called bt 



with a 



herself 



Sba dropped ituo her veil, ae if ranfeieniv-ftricben, 
good Bxedly In his laee, then flooped and pressed her 
li|iB on his inanimaf e brow ; atarled again, looked about 
iherDom wilh a half guilty glance, bowed her head on 
ht> pillow, and wepi bitlurly. 

ClUPTER III. 

Tie Rteagjiitioa. 

Thef hid bcoi fiiuidi in youih, Buton, 

The Bvenina; had advanced far inio night before the 
pAeeis of the polioD be had nwallowed passed away, 
ud left the mind of Ja<per clear, end his pulFe regular 
<ad ateadv. When he awoke from his lotig stupor, 
nd lamed his ryes aniund him. It teemed as if he bad 
jrWDedof what he raw before him; for the inani- 
intfe objects of the room, nay, the very faces which 
OBl h» eye, bad somolhjng in thom that was not alto- 
fMher uDfamiiiar, yet for hhi life be could nol have le- 
nOed wbeo, or if ever he bad seen Ihem before. 

The old dork-waiiiM'oted walls of the irregular, 
many-rcoesfeed apartmsnl, adorned wiTh a few wafer- 
rnlor drawings, and »peciinenB of necdle-wotli, the 
luagc black and gold Lulian csblDOt in one corner, the 
'ill clock-»iBQiI of lome foreign wood in another, Ihe 
flab above the yawning hearth covered with tropical 
•Mia and rare foreign oiiriopilieF, tbe quaint and gro- 
VH^ae chain and table*, with Mcangely coolorted legs 
■nd anns, and wild satyr-iike faces grinning from Ibeir 
bones, Ihe very bed on which he lay, wilb its carved 
head-bokid, and groined canopy of osli, and darh 
ficod damatli curE«ins, were all things which he felt 



go was tbcfnceofthcibligbtfe 
■ lillle way reinovisil iTom bis bed's bead, 
rmmd work-tilde, nn which stood 
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J tho^. 






light :i 
I love, and are w 



liroidcry "r knilliug whiob wum 
Id dignify by Ihu name of work. 

On her he &ced bin eyes long and wislfnltf , gMin^ 
II her, a» ho wtnld bave done at a fair picture, wilh- , 
uui (By derirc to address her, or to do aughl thai should . 
Ladiico her to move from the graeefid altitude in which 
>he ral, giving no sign of lilc f ave m Ibe iwiulding of 
Iwr loiif;, dowHcssI eyelashes, in the calm ri>e and fall 
afbcrgenile bomm, and the quick motion of her buKy 

Jo*per St. Aubyn waa [lUi weak, but lie was uncon- 
-rioiii (i( any pain or ailment, though he now begun 
^•dually to rvmtunber ail that bad pafved before he 



lost bis confciousness m ihe deep pool above Ibe fnids 
ofWidecomb. 

So weak was he, indeed, thai it wan almosl mo 
great an effort (or him lo lainsidor where he wa*, or 
how lie bad been saved, much more to move hie body, 
or ask any question of that fair watcher. He foil in- 
deed that he sbnnid he perfeclly contented to lie ibere 
all bis life, in thai painless tranquil mood, gaiing upon 

But while he lay there, wilh bis large eyes wide 
open and fined upon her, os if by Ibeir influence be 
would have charmed her soitl out of its graceful habi- 
laiion, a word or two spot™ in a louder voice than 
bad yet struck his ear, for perrann had lieen speaking 
in liie room all the lime, alihoiigh he had nol obeerved 
them, allraded bis nolice Id Ibe oiber side of bis bed, 

II was not Bo much the words, for he scarce beard, 
and did nol beed Ibeir import, as the lone of voice 
whieb sinick bira ; lor Iboii^ well-known and mwl 
familiar, he could in no wise connect it with Ibe oiher 
things around bun. 

Witb tbe desire to ascertain what this might mean, 
there came into his mind, be knew nol wherefore, a 
wifh ludoKo iinol»erved; and be proceeded forthwith 
to iiirn himself over on hi? pillow hi noiselessly as lo 

might he. 

He bad nol made two eifortF, however, to do Ihiv, 
berote be became aware ofwbal, while be lay still, be 
did not fUkpeet. ihal feveral of his litnba had received 
severe ccmiKioiu, and CJiuld not as yet be moved with 
impunity. 

Be was a singular yonlb, however, and an almotl 
Sparian endnrnnce of physical pain, with a strange 
pen-isiance in whatever be undeilook, bad bean from 
very early boyhood two of his slrongesl character b'lics. 

In i^ile, Iheiefote, of his weakness, in spite of lbs 
pain evury molion gave bira, he persevered, and tnrn- 
ing himself inch by inch, al length gained o position 
which enabled him cleariy lo diccejti Ihe speakets. 

They were (wo in number, the one facing blm, tbe 
other having bis back turned so mmplctely that all be 
could fee was a head covered wilh long-curled locks 
ofsDOw-while hair, a dark velvet cloak, and (be velvet 
scabbard of a long rapier protruding far beyond tbe 
legs of the oak chair db whieh he jal. The lower 
limbs oT this pereon w»re almost lost in darknew tB 
they lay carelessly crossed under the table, so ibat he 
divined ratht.i' tlian ^8W thai ihey were caied in heavy 
riding-hoots, Ml Ibe heels of which a foitit golden glurr- 
mer gave token of the wearer's rank, by the knightly 
spur* he wove. 

Tbe lamp which rtotd upon ihe laWnb)' whieh lliey 
were conversing wna hjI beiwren the lw«, m that il 
was i|irile invlKible toJa-per, and its light, which to 
hiseyea barely loucbcd the edges of ibelrgurebe had 
first obmved, (ell full upon Ibe pale high brow and 
sar»ie linranients of the other pen on. wtan was in Jaa 
nn other than the dd man uho bad spoken to the 
youTh in the intervals of hi' trance, and administered 
the puiion ficm the elfiTts of whii h he was bul now 



Of this, hnw. 
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Itaough lie wonilereil, as he baJ dooe cuucemuig ihe 
gijl, where he had before E€en [hai fine countunaiice 
and benevolent eipreasion, and how once teen he ever 
fhould have rorguuen il. 

There was yel a third perfOD in Ihe group, ihui^h 
be took no part ia ihe coDverfeiion, and appeared lo 
be, like Jasper, rather au iatereated aod ob^ervajit wiE- 
neas or what was going oo, Ihaa an actor in Ihe scene. 

He was a tail, ilark-haiieil and dark-eyed man, ia 
lbs ficbl yeara of manhood, not perhaps above five or 
six yeara Jatper^a aeaior ; but hi» bronzed and auj]burnt 
cheeks curioualy coolrasted with (he fairness of Lia 
forehead, where it had nol been expo»d to Ihe sun, 
■nd an indcFCribable blending of boldness, it might hnve 
akooBi been called audaciLy, with calm Belf-eotifideiii.>e 
tod cold coraposurH, which made up the eipressiwi of 
hia face, Kemed to indicate that he had seen much of 
Ihe world, and learned many of its seoiels, perhaps by 
tbe Elein les&ooiug of the great teachers, stiflering uid 

The (igore of this young man was bul imperfectly 
viBiUe,Bsbe Htood behind the high-backed chair, un 
which the old mao, whom from Ihe Eimilarity m their 
features, if not in their eipresfioa, Jasper took to be 
his lather, was raated. Bin his face, his muccular 
Deck, his well-devetopad chest and broad shouldeni, 
disi^yed by a clote-filling jerkin of some dark eIuH', 
were all in strong light ; and as the features and ci- 
piession of like countenance gave token of a powerful 
character and energetic will, to did the frame give 
promise of abdily to carry out the workings of ilie 

The Jjalc^ue, which had been interrupted by a 
aileuivof some teconda following on the wordr Ihal had 
attracted Jaj.per'8 notice, was now cunlinucd by ihu 
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"Slight acau^e!" inlemipted Ihe other. "Do you 
call that tligkl which made my heart drop blood, and 
my brain boil with agony for yeara — which changed 
my cuurte of life, altered my fonuues, characlei, heart, 
HHjl, forever ; which made me, in a wonJ, what 1 now 
■m? Do you call thai a ilighi cause, Miles St. 
Aubyn? Show me, then, what you call a grave one." 

" I had IbieoKen, William, I had foigotlen," replied 
Sir JtlileK, gently, Bud perhaps *elf-reprc«chfully. "I 
mean, I had Ibrgoilen that the rivaling iaastrilowbich 
to Ihe winner seems a little thing, may to tba Itver be 
death, or wonu than death! Poi^ve me, William 
Allan, I had forgotlcD in uy aeifiUi thougbllfwneiw, 
and galled yoii unawaret'. But let lu say no mou of 
this — let the past be forgotten — let wrongs done, if 
wrongi- were done, bs buried in her grave, who was 
the most innooeni eauj e of them ; and lei us now re- 
member only that we were friends in youth, and thai 
afier long years of separation, we are thus wonderfully 
brought logelber in old age ; lei rue hope to be frieada 



enceforl 
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" That <)ueaiiDo," he said, in a firm yet some' 
mournful lone, " is not an ea^y one to answer, 
difficulty of subduing prejudices on oiy own part 
fear of wouodiog pcide on yours — thcce might have 
bad their share in induencing my conduct. Besii 
you must remember that years have elapsed — the vi 
years which most form ibe character of men — sin 
we parted ; that ibey have elapsed under circuinstani 
Ihe most widely difierent for you and for me ; Ihal ' 



I Ihe gnarled, weatber-bealen, earth-fast 
oak of centuries difiers not so much from the given 
pliant fa)Jmg of half a doECD summers, as ibe old man, 
wilh his heart chilled and hardeited iDto living ateel by 
omtact with ibe worid, from the youth fuUofgenerdiis 
impulses and lofty espiratims, loving all men, aad 
doubting naught either in beavenabove, orintheeirih 
benealh. You miet remoober, moreover, ibal allhouijb, 
•■ you bave truly said, we •aire friend in youih, uur 
■words, our pmvet, and our bewu in commoD, «s Iwd 
•van then iiiaiiypo(at*cfiniauediS>reDce;aDdlaMly, 
lad mosl of all, you lansl nmember ibM if vw had 
baea frienda, we were OH fhecul* when we last 

" Wfaal I what !" exclaimed ■ voice, wbieb Jasper 
■Btanlly recogniied for bis fEUber** , though ibt years 
be had n«t tMud him qieak ia looM of ib« lilt* aoiiuu- 



" Amen, Itay tothat. Miles 3i. Aubyn, amen!" 

And Ibe two old men clasped their withered hands 
across tbe laUe, and Jasper might »ee tbo big drcfM 
tiKkling slowly down Ihe face of him who was called 
Williaiu Allan, whdo from tlu: agitation of his blhei'* 
frame be judged that be was not free from the like 
agiiation. 

There wat a little pause, during which, as be fancied 
the young man Imdied romewhal frowoingly on Ibe 
toeue of reconciliation ; bul ihe frowu, if Irowu il 
weie, passed speedily away, and lell Ihe bold, dark 
face as cahn and inipaseive as ibe mrface of ■ deep 
imniUled water. 

A moiiiunt or two aOerward, Sir Miles raised bn 
head, which be had b;)Wed a lillie, perhaps to conoeiJ 
the feolings which might have agitated il, and again 
cla^pulg Ibe hand of Ihe other, said eagerly, 

" It is you, William, who have Mn'ed my boy, my 
Jasper: and this is not Ihe first tune thataadaDof 
your hou^e has preserved one of mine from dealb, ot 

William Allan ttarleil, as if a sharp weapon had 
pierced him, 

' Miles Sl Aubyn, bow wu 






? lie 



that cannot err, that our homes wore ordained for 
mutual destmulioo I" 

"Whal, man," cicl aimed Sir Miles, half jeslii^y, 
" do you still cling to tbe black art ! Do you Mill nad 
tbe dark bocA of faLe T Mcthoughl thai fancy would 
have taken wing with other youihfu) follies." 

The old man :book bis bc«Ml tadly, bul undo M 
reply. 

" And vibat has it laughl llut, William, unlew il be 
that this life is tburl, and litis wurkl'i tiuasuma WMf h- 
Icss; and t/iai 1 have learned from ■ boiler book,a 
book of wider margin. What, I lay, Lm it IBi«hl 
Ihee, William Allan!" 

"All ihii^pv" Niplied the old nun, urmwAilly. 
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"Evtn uBio ifcis meeling— every sdioo, every ovenl 
of my own life, pa^I or Id coax. Iiappy or misBrablo, 
virtuoiB or evU, il faas laughi me " 

" Bui lias It )au^( ifaee, Willuus, wlieicby lo win 
Ihe good SQd «cbew ibe evil ; whereby tn hold Cm to 

Hb» il wnglit Ibee, I say nol to be wifsr, bin lo be 
happier or beller ?" 

"Wfaalis, i>! What shall be, »haU be ! Whal is 
writtcB, ahall be done! We may Bap, or fliiller, or 
even £ghl, like fisb or binh, or, il' you will, like lionii 
in Ibe toil ; bat we are nened, nod may not escape, 
froin ihe befnuning '■ The man msy leara (be work- 
ings of the God, but bow shnll ha control them ?" 

" And Ihia is thy philufopliy— Ihi? all ihai Ihuie art 

"Ilis. No more." 

■ A rad philosophy— a vsin arl," replied ihe Wher. 
"I 'U none of them." 

" I (ell tliee, Miles Si. Aubyn, llml yeara ago, yaars 
ere I htMl hiid beard of 'U'ulucuuili or iie water. I taw 
yon deep, red-whirling pool; i raw ibal drowning 
youth ; I taw Ihe reedy reHnie, and the gentle Duniuig; 
and now,'' he cried, slretctung his hands oui wiilely, 
and gazing iaia vacancy, " I tee a wiliter and a fadder 
sight — a deeper pool, a stronger ca'aract, n fleree slorm 
Ihuadering on ibe liilU, and (orrenls thundering down 
every gorge and golly to «welt the dooded riven, 
A yoimg man and u raaiiJen — yet no 1 no ! nol a maidon! 
mourned on gBllant border, are etniggling in the wbdni- 
mgoddiei. Great God! avert— hdd! hold: He liAs 
bis arm, be uuiiet her wilh liis loaded whip— pmites 
her between Ibe eyes that tcailo upon him; sbefull^Fbe 
is down, down ia Ibe whirling waters — rider and horse 
swept over the inad calaraci ; but who— who ?— ha !" 
and Wiib a wild shriek he started to his feat, and lell 
back into tiie enns of Ihe young man, who Ooin ibe 
beginning of ibe paroxysm ovidendy bad expected in 
eitMtropbe, and who, wiib the arvjif^ance of Ihe girl, 
lupporled bim, now quite inanimate and powciieiv, 
frooi Ibe room, merely paying lo Sir Mdc?, " Be not 






with." 



" My father I" eidaiined Ja:^r, in a faint voice, as 
Ihe door closed upon them. 

The old man turned hastily lo Ihe well-known ac- 
Bcnls, and hurried to the bed-sido. '■ My boy, my own 
boy.Josper. Now,in8yGod'nnainebeprai»edlbi«ver!" 

Ami falling into a chair b]' his pillow, Ihe »aine chair 
on which that sweet girl had sat a few hours before, 
he benl over him, and asked him athousaiid quoslionf, 
wailiDgfor noroply, but bathing his face with tais tears, 
and covering his brow with kisies. 

When he bad at length )<aii!'tied the old man (hal he 
WK well and free ftoia pain, except a lew slight bruise.*, 
he asked his father eageriy where he was, and who 
was thai strange old man. 

" You arc in ihc collage, my dtar Iwy," replied the 
dd kni^il, " abovo Widecomb piiol, temlcd liy those 
wbo, by the graos of God and fab cxcoeding moroy, 
taved you from (he camcquencer' ul Ibe frantic act 
whkhaaaearlylenmechildless, Ob ! Jasper, Jasper, 
'1 WOi a fearful risk, and had well-nigh been falnl." 

"ItWwtMitatBmiBaHp, Guber," replied the yooth, 



I, as he rapidly recovered h 

hia bald speech and daring i 

been but foot-holil at the tunnel' 



. strength, recovered 
lurage. " Had Ibero 
end, I had lauded my 



Br on my line's end, 1 should risk il again. Why, 
laiber, be was b< least a thirty pounder." 

Never do so — never do so again, Jasper. Remem- 
ber Ihat to riik life beedleeely, and for no purpose save 
a empty grattfirat ion, a mere momenlary pleasure, ■ 
greet orime toward God, and agroH act of salSsh- 

high cause, or for a noble object, il greal and good, 
and selNevDled. Tbtnkl had you perished here, all 
fur a peltry flvb, which you might purchasefor a silver 
;rown, you had left lomeyears— flay, a life of misery." 

" Nay, father, I never thought of Ibal," answered 
he young men, nol unmoved by the reinonvtnmce of 
ii> father, " but it wa.i not the valoe of the fi^b. I 
<hou]d have given bun away lea to one, had I taken 
lim. It was that 1 do not like to be beaten." 

"A good feeling, Jasper; and one Ihat lesiblamiuiy 
food things, end without which nolhing great can ha 
ittained ; but to do good, like all alher feelings, il must 
be nioderaled and controled by reason. But you must 
n lo iHinV ever before ading, Jasper." 
1 will — 1 will, mdeod, sir; but you have not told 
me who is this strange old man ?" 

An old friend of mine, Jasper — an old friend whom 
ive nol seen for years, and who in uow doubly a 
friend, ^Ince he has sa^-od your life." 

At Ibis moment the door opened, and tiic young man 
entered bearing a catidle. 

"Ho is at ease now," be said. "Il is a painful and 
a searching malady to which at ceawaB be a subject. 
We know n-ell how to treat him ; when he awakes to- 
morrow, be will remember nothing of whal passed to- 
day, ibimgb at the next auaek he will remember e>*ery 
oircmnslaoceof ibu- I pray you, therefore. Sir Miles, 
take no note m the morning, nor appear to obeerve il, 
if ho he Hsnewbat wlent and reserved. Ila ' young 
Fir," he ciiaiintietJ, seeing that Jasper wa» awake, and 
taking him kindly by the hand, " I am glad lo see thai 

'' And I am glad to have an opportooity to Ihanb you, 
that you have saved my lite, wtaiob I know you mnsi 
have done riglugallanlly,sccuig the peril of the deed." 

" About 09 gullanlly as you did, when you eamo so 
near losing it," he answered. " But come. Sir Miles, 



if you ^ 



to show 



lo youf bumble chamber, the best our hiwly hou«i ran 
oBer, 1 will wish you good repose, and letuin la watcb 
over my yoting friend here," 

" My age most excuse mc, tbal I accept your ofler, 
whose place il fbould be to waleb over him myself." 

"I need no watcber, air," rei^iad Jasper, buhlly. 
"I em quite well now, and rball sleep, 1 warrant you, 
unto cook-crow without awakening." 

"Good-night, then, boy \" cried Sir Miles, stoupuig 
over him imd again kissing his brow, " and God send 
ibee better in heallb and wiser in condition." 

"Good-night, air ; and God send mo strooger and 
braver, and more like my faiher,"Bud Ihe youtli, with 
aiight laugtk 
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ih's hasaz 



" I will reiura bdod, young friend — for friends, I 
hope, we Bhall ber^' said Ihe other, ns he leJl Ihe rooot 
lighliD); Sir Milea ra^peclfully acrwis Ibe ihreshold. 

" I hope we shall— and I [hank you. But I shall be 
bsl asleep ere then." 

And so he was ; but noi the let* for (hal did the 
italwarl young man waith over him, sitiiug creel in 
oae of the high-backed chairs, until Ihe first pole ligld 
erf" dawn came stealing in through the iHlticedcwenkenl, 
and Ihe shrill cry of the early cock announced the 
morning of another day. 

CHAPTER IV. 



TowiiiorliMeil tit. MoNTaoii. 

The earlicjl cock had barely crowed hia first raiut*- 
tiou lo the awakening day, and the Gr«t warblers had 
uol ycl begun to make iheir morning music in the thick 
abrubberies around the cottage, when aroused beliaieB 
by hia aniiety for Jasper, Sir MileF< made his appear- 
ance, already full dressed, at the door of the room in 
which his son was aleepuig. 

For he was still asleep, with thai hardy young tnan 
Mill walchi"E over him, apparently unmoved by Ihe 
losfl of hilt own rest, and wholly indiHerent to what ore 
tisually deemed Ibe mdirpentable requiremenla of 

" You are afoot betimes, »ir," said Ihe youih, rising 
from bis feat b-h ihe old cavalier eiueieil the room; 
"pity thai you should have arisen no early, for I could 
have watched him twice aa long, had il been needful, 

Sir Mile;!, since you lelt Ihe chamber la<t nigh'. You 
■es how pleauantly and soundly be in sleeping." 

"It vtfm not ihat, young air," replied ihe M man, 
cordially. " ii was not thai I doubted your good will, 
or your good watching either ; but he is my son, iny 
only son, and faow should 1 but be aoTioue. But aa 
you say, he sleeps plea'^anlly and well. God be thanked 
therefore. He will be none ihe worse for this." 

"Better, perhaps, Sir Milev,^' rej^ted the other, with 
a alight luoile, " Wiser, at ieaat, I doubl nol he will 
be ; for in good truth, il was a very boyibb, and a very 
foolish risk to run." 

The old man, fix the firei lime, looked at the speaker 
Bteadfaally, and was struck by the aingulai expression 
of his countenance — thalalraage mixture of impassive 
•elf-confidenr composui«, and half-fcomful audacity, 
which I have mentioned as being hia moM Hriking 
oharacterislica On iba preceding evsuDg, Sir Milea 
bad been so much engrossed by Ihe anxiety be fdt 
aboni bis son, and subsequeolly by tbe ftelingn called 
fcMb in his inmost hesrt by Ihe discovery of an old 
comrade in ibe person of William Allaa, tbM m facl 
b« kad paid little attention to cither of Ibe other per- 
aoiMgn prBsenl. 

He bad obserred, indeed, Ihal then were ■ fair 
fDang gill and a povrarfidly framed youlh paseat ; he 
had avsQ addtaned a few words casually to both of 
Ibam, but they had left no inq)ression on b^ miudi anl 



be had not ei-en considered who or what ibey wpte 
likely in be. 

Now, howeTcr, when he wa.< compoFed and felieivd 
of fcai for his son's life, he wasstnidL. as Iliave raid, 
by.ilw Btprewion and featums of (lie young man, and 
htigt,!! lo consider who lie could be; for Ibere was no 



inty, . 



if fealiir 
him and V 



Aflor a uioEQi^nt'ii pHUae, howe^'er, ihe old cavalier 
replied, nol aliogHlhar plea:ied appareody by tbe lone 
of (ha last leniBri:. 

" It was ■ very bold and vianly risk, il appeara to 
me,'' he said, " and if ivh, can hardly be raited boyish; 
and you, I tiiould think," be added, " would be the 
lasUoblaiue bold actions. You look like any thing 
bui one who should reLnmmcnd cold couBfela, or be 
plsck either lo dare or do. I fancy you have seen 
siirringiimessomcwhorc, and Leennmotig daring deeds 

" So many time.', Sir Miles," rejdied Ihe young man. 
mudeslly, "that 1 hai'e learned bow absurd il is to ati 
such occasions withoul cause. There be necessary 
risks euoush in life, and man has calls enough, atld 
IhoFi! unavoidable, on his courage, wilbout going om 
of IJJS WBV lo stiek them, or throwing any eoeigy or 
boEdjieHi iiiiproGiublv lo ihe winds. AI least no 1 have 
found II in the liille I have aeen uf human life and 

" Ha I you speak well." said 9ir Miles, looking even 
more Ibougliifully than before at Ihe marked and some- 
what wcBlhcrbcatcn features of tbe young man. 
" And where have you mel with perils so rile, and 
learned so Inily Ibe need of disciplining natur^ energies 



"On Ihe high M 



vliicb I have been 



"Indeed! are you sucb a voyag^rt and ntere, 1 
play you, have you rerved?" 

" I cannot say that I have ejaetly inrvtd. But I 
bare vi-ilud bolh the lodias, East and Wesl ; and have 
f^eon i^oine >rruirt lighting — where they ^ay peace nevei 
coiues— lieyond llie Line, I mean, with ibe Don*, both 
in Darien and Peru." 

" Ho! hut yon Imvo mdwdseen the world, for one 
fo yonog as you ; and yol I think you have nol tailed 
in ihe king's ships, nor held rank m tbe service." 

"No, Sir MileA, I am but a poor free-lrader; and 
yet sometimes 1 thiuk that we have carried the Engl ith 
ilsg farther, and maiie Ibe English name both belier 
known, and more widely teaied, than tbe oruism of 
any kin^ who has mi on our throne, linoe Ibe good oM 
daya of Queen Bess." 

"Hisprescnl majesty did gwsd service against Ihe 
Dutch, yuuu^ man. And what ray you to Blake? 
Who ever did more gloriously el sen, ib«n rough old 
Blake V 

" Ay, ?ir, but Ihal was in NcJl's day*, and we may 
nol call him a king of Engliwd, llunigh of a certainty 
he was her wipe and valiant ruler. And for hi* pre- 
seiil majesty, God bless him I thai OpJaiii husiuew wai 
wljcii he was ihe Duke of YoA; and he has forgotten 
bU his glory, I Ibink, now tbal ha has heovKOe king, 
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and lets the Frenchman and the Don do as they please 
with our cdoniflts and traders, and the Dutchman, too, 
for that matter." 

The old man paused, and shook his head gravely 
for a moment, but then resumed with a smile, 

" So, so, my young friend, you are one of those bold 
spirits who claim to judge for yourselves, and make 
peace or war, as you think well, without waiting the 
slow action of senates or kings, who hold that hemis- 
pheres, not treaties, are the measure of hostility or 
amity.** 

*'Not «o, exactly, noble sir. But where we find 
peace or war, there we take them ; and if the Dons 
went be quiet on the other side the Line, and our good 
king wont keep them quiet, why we must either take 
them as we find theip, or give up the greet fiekl to 
them altogether." 

" Which you hold to be unEnglish and unmanly ?" 

"Even so, sir." 

" Well, I, for one, will not gainsay you. But do not 
3roa fi?ar, sometimes that while you are thus stretchiug 
a commission — that is the term, I believe, among you 
liberal gentlemen — you may chance to get your own 
neck stretched some sultry morning in the Floridas or 
inDarien." 

" One of the very risks I spoke of but now. Sir 
Miles," replied the young man, laughing. " My life 
were not worth five minutes* purchase if the Governor 
of St. Augustine, or of Panama either, for that matter, 
eould once lay hold on me." 

*' I mCurvel,** said the old cavalier, again shaking his 
head solemnly, **I marvel much — '* and then inter- 
nqpting himself suddenly in the middle of his sentence, 
he lapsed into a fit of meditative silenoe. 

" At what, if I may be so bold — at what do you so 
much marvel?** 

« That William Allan should consent," replied the 
cavalier, " that son of his should embark in so wild 
and stormy a career, in a career which, I should have 
judged, with his strict principles and somewhat puri- 
tanical feeling, he would deem the reverse of gracious 
or godfearing." 

'* He knows not what career I follow," answered 
the young man, bluntly. "But you are m error alto- 
gether, sir. I am no son of William Allan.*' 

"No Mm of William Allan ! Ha! now that I think 
of it, your features are not his, nor your voice either.'* 

"Nor my body, nor my soul!" replied the other, 
hastily and hotly, " no more than the free falcon's are 
those of the caged linnet ! Sometimes I even marvel 
bow it can be that any drop of mutual or common blood 
should ran in oar veins ; and yet it is so— and I— I — 
yet no— I do not lepeot it !** 

"And wherefore should you? there is no worthier 
or ^jsttsr man, I do believe, than William Allan living; 
and, in his younger day* at least, I know there was no 

"No bntfer?— indeed! indeed!** ezdaimed the 
yoong mai, eageriy— " was he, indeed, brave ?** 

"Ay, was ba, youth! brave both to do and to sufier. 
Bnrve, both with the quick and dauntless courage to 
act, and with the rarer and more elevated courage to 
leaolve and hold fast to gesolutien. But who are you, 



who, living with him, know both so little and so much 
of William Allan? If you be not his son, who ai« 
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you 

" His sister*8 son, Sir Miles — his only sigter*s son, 
to whom, since that sister's death, he has been — God 
forgive me for that I said but now— more than a father ; 
for surely I have tried him more than ever son tried a 
father, and he has borne with me still with a most 
absolute indulgence and unwearied love.** 

" What — ^what !" exclaimed Sir Miles, much moved 
and even agitated by what he heard, " are you the 
child of th^ innocent and beautiful Alicia Allan, whom 
— ^wbom — " The old man faltered and stopped short, 
for he was in fact on the point of bursting into tears. 

But the youth finished the sentence which he had 
led unconcluded, in a stem, slow voice, and with a 
lowering brow. 

" Whom your friend, Durzil difaunt, betrayed by a 
mock marriage, and afterward deserted with her 
infants. Yes, Sir Miles, I am one of those infants, the 
son of Alicia Allan's shame ! And my uncle did not 
slay him — ^therefore it is I asked you, was he brave.'* 

" And yet he was slain — and for that very deed!** 
replied the old man, gloomily, with his eyes fixed upon 
the ground. 

" He was slain,'* repeated the young sailor, whoee 
curiosity and interest were now greatly excited. " But 
how can you tell wherefore ? No one has ever known 
who slew him — how, then, can you name the cause 
of his slaying?" 

" There is One who knows all things !'* 

" But He imparts not his knowledge,** answered the 
other, not irreverently. " And imless you slew him, 
I see not how you can know this. Yet, hold, hold !*' 
he continued impetuously, as he saw that Sir Miles 
was about to speak, " if you did slay him, tell it not ; 
for if he did betray my mother, if he did abandon me 
to disgrace and ruin — still, still he was my father." 

" I slew him not, young man,** replied the cavalier, 
gravely, " but he was slain for the cause that I have 
named, and I saw him die — repentant'* 

"Repentant!'* exclaimed the youth, grasping the 
withered hand of the old knight, in the intensity of his 
emotions, " did he repent the wrong he had done my 
mother?'* 

" As surely as he died." 

"May God forgive him, then," said the seaman, 
clasping his hands together and bursting into tears, 
" as I foigive him." 

"Amen! amen!** cried the knight, "for he was 
mine ancient friend, the comrade of my boyhood, be- 
fore he did that thing; and I, too, have something to 
forgive to him.** 

"You, Sir Miles, you!— what can you have to 
forgive?" 

" Tell me first, tell me— how are you named ?'* 

"Durzil,** answered the youth, "Dursil, Notk- 
ingV^ be added, very bitterly, "my oountry, and my 
oountry*s law give me no other name, but only Durzil 
^its enemies have named me BroMHU-fsr /** 

" Then mark me, Dunil; as he of whom you are 
qsrung, of whom you are named, was my first friend, 
so wis your mother my first lore; and she retumed 
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my love, till he, my sometime coofidant, did steal her 
from me, and made hi& paramour, whom I had made 
my wife." 

"Great God!" exclaimed the young man, struck 
with com^ternation ; " then it must, it must have been 
BO — it was you who slew my— my father I ' 

" Young man, I never lied," 

" Pardon me, Sir Miles. Pardon me, I am half dis- 
traught. And you loved my mother, and — and — ^he 
repented. Why was not I told of this before ? And 
yet," he added^ again pausing, as if some fresh sus- 
picion struck him,*" and yet how is this? J, heard you 
speak y ester even to my uncle, of wrongs done— done 
by yourself to kim, and of a woman's deatli — that 
woman, therefore, was not, could not have been my 
mother. Who, then, was she ?" 

*' His mother," replied Sir Miles St. Aubyn, calmly, 
but sadly, pointing to the bed on which Jasper lay 
Bleeping tranquilly and all unconsciously of the strange 
revelations which were going on around him. "If 
my friend robbed me of William Allan's sister, so I 
won from William Allan, in after days, her who owned 
his affection ; but with this diiierenoe, that she I won 
never returned your uncle's love from the b^inning, 
and that I never betrayed his confidence. If I were 
the winner, it was in fair and loyal strife, and though 
it has been, as I learned for the £rst time last night, a 
Bore burthen on your uncle's heart, it has been none on 
my conscience; my withers are un wrung." 

"I believe it, sir; from my soul, I believe it," 
cried the young man, enthusiastically, " for, on my life, 
I think you are all honor and nobility. But tell me, 
tell me now, if you love, if you pity me — as you should 
do for my mother's sake — who slew my father ?" 

" I have sworn," answered the cavalier, " I have 
sworn never to reveal that to mortal man ; and if I had 
not sworn, to you I could not reveal it ; for, if I judge 
aright, you would hold yourself bound to — " 

"Avenge it!" exclaimed the youth, fiercely, inter- 
rupting him ; " ay, were it at my soul's purchase — 
since he repented." 

"He did repent, Durzil; nay, more, he died, de- 
siring only that he could repair the wrong he had done 
you, regretting only that he could not give you his name 
and his inheritance, as he did give you his dying bless- 
ing, and your mother his last thought, his last word in 
this world." 

" Did tfA« know this?" 

"Durzil, I cannot answer you; for within a few 
days aAer your father's death, I left England for the 
Low Countries, and returned not until many a year 
had passed into the bygone eternity. When I did re- 
turn, the sorrows of Alicia Allan were at an end forever ; 
and though I then made all inquiries in all quarters, I 
could learn nothing of your uncle or yourself, nor ever 
have heard of you any more until last night, when we 
were all so singularly brought together." 

" I ought to have known this ; I would, I would to 
Grod that I had known it. My life had been less wild, 
then, less turbulent, less stormy. My spirit had not 
then burned with so rash a recklessness. It was the 
setue of wrong, of bitter and unmerited wrotng done 
in past timesi of cold and undeserved soora heaped 



on me in the present, as the bastard — the child of in- 
famy and shame ! that goaded me into so hot action. 
But it is done now, it is done, and cannot be amended. 
The world it is which has made me what I am — let 
the world look to it — let the world enjoy the work of 
its hands." 

"There is nothing. Durzil," said the old man, 
solemnly, " nothipg but death that cannot be amended. 
TJjidone things may not be, but all may be amended, 
by God's good grace to aid us." 

" Hast thou not seen a sapling in the forest, which, 
overcrowded by trees ol stronger growth, or warped 
from its true direction by some unnoted accident, hath 
grown up vigorous indeed and strong, but deformed 
and distorted in its yearly progress, until arrived at its 
full maturity, not all the art or all the strength of man 
or man's machinery' can force it from its bias, or make 
it straight and comely ? So is it with the mind of man, 
Sir Miles. While it is young and plastic, you shall 
direct it as you will — once ripened, liardened in its 
growth, whether that growth be tortuous or true, as 
soon shall you remodel the stature of the earth-fast 
oak, as change its intellectual bias. But I am weary- 
ing you, I fancy, and wasting words in unavailing dis- 
quisition. I hear my uncle's step without, moreover ; 
permit me, I will join him." 

"Hold yet a moment," replied the old man, kindly, 
" and let me say this to you now, while we are alone, 
which I may perchance lack opportunity to say here- 
after. Your mother's son, Durzil Olifaunt — ^for so I 
shall ever call you, and so by Ms last words you are 
entitled to be called — can never weary me. Your 
welfare will concern me ever — what interests you will 
interest me always, and next to my own son I shall 
hold you nearest and dearest to this old heart at all 
times. Now leave me if you will — yet hold ! tell me 
before you go, what I am fain to learn conoeming 
your good uncle — ^the knowledge shall perchance save 
painful explanation, perchance grave misunderstand- 
ing." 

" All that I know is at your service," answered the 
young man, in a calmer and milder tone than he had 
used heretofore — for he was, in truth, much moved 
and softened by the evident feeling of the old cavalier; 
"but let me thank you first for your kindly olfers, 
which, should occasion offer, believe me, I will test as 
frankly as you have made them nobly." 

To his latter words Miles St. Aubyn made no an- 
swer, except a grave inclination of his head, for his 
mind was preoccupied now by thoughts of very dif- 
ferent import— was fixed, indeed, on days long passed, 
and on old painful memories. 

" This girl," he said at length, " this fair young girl 
whom I saw here last night, is she — is she your sister. 
I think you had a sister—yet this fair child hath not 
Alicia's hair, nor her eyes — ^who is she?" 

" God was most good in that," answered the seaman, 
with much feeling, " he took my sister to himself, even 
before my mother pined away. A man's lot is hard 
enough who is the son of shame — a woman's is in- 
tolerable anguish. Theresa is my unchi's child— 4iiB 
only child. His love for her is ahnost idolatiy, and 
were it altogether sO) she deserves it «U. Lai there 
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" You love her," faU ibe cavalier, looking quickly 
upward, for he had been musing wjlli downcasl eyea, 
while DuizU Fpuke, and had Qui et'cn ^Bi^ed his lida lo 
gBie apoa There^^ as the pasted through the gartlea. 
" You love this ionocenl and genlle child," 

"nie young man's cheek burned crimson, eahamed 
thai be should have revealed himc«lf so completely lu 
one who was atmoel a stranger But be was not one 
lo deny or difguife a eingle feeling of hia heart, 
whether for good or for evil, and he replied, after a 
moment's pou^, with an unfaullering and steady voice, 
"I de love her, mon: than my own soul!" 

"And she," asked the old knight, "does the know, 
does she return your aSection?" 

Again the tailor lle^itBled, " Women, Ibey say," be 
replied, at length, *^ know always by a natural instinct 
when they are beloved, and therefore 1 believe she 
inoHu it. For ihereai,shei5 always most alTectionate, 
most gentle, nay, even lender. Further than tbi!<, I 
may not judge." 
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Aubyu opened b 
ilumber into which the opiate had ca-<l biin, and iai:4 
himself up a little on bis pillow, though with a slo 
and painful motion. 

" My aon," cried the old man, hurrying to the s'w 
of the bed, " my own boy, JaEper, how fare you now 
You boi-e slept well." 

"So well," answered the bold boy, "that I fe 
strong enough, and clear enough in the heed, lo be i 
and aboul ^ but that whenever 1 would move a liml 
there comes an accursed twmge to put me in muid lii 
limohlone rock is harder Ihau bone and muscle." 

Meanwhile, as soon as the old cavalier's atie 
lion wa.4 diverted by [be awakening of his own s< 
from his trance-like slumber, Durzil Bras-de-fer, as I 
called himself, and as I tball therefore call him, le 
Ibe room quietly, and a few minutes afterward mig 
have been »«en, bad not the eyes of those within il 
chamber been otherwise directed, to pass the caseniei 
following the same path which had been taken t 
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Away [o the Promised Laii*! : 

IsiliheAngeJof Death, 
Sent lorlh as a modong guidi 

Is it Ibe trace of Ibe wlrrior rai 
As they seoar the iRcklm w 

No; by the Cloudy Pillar! 

N<il by one Fiery Fiicud! 
Pttud the bush of fianw Ihi? |^« 
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OemorthadeHnold! 
Orsea be thy mighty shadows, 

Pure be thy watsn oOll I 
Bow often, 'mid life's tb« dCKrt, 

My heart within me smile, 
As I sigh for thy Sevent; Palm Trees, 

And for tbr Twelv* Daep Wells! 



FAITH'S WARNING. 



BT HZlfRT T. TUCKZBMJLN. 



The vital elements of all things gifted 

With proroise or with truth, 
By God's own hand benig^antly Hre lifted 

Into perennial youth. 

O then, with gentle reverence, surrender 

The wish to interfere, 
Behold the miracle, devout and tender. 

But enter not its sphere ! 

Childhood, with meek intelligence, appealing. 

When guardians annoy. 
As gush the sympathies its life revealing, 

Asks freedom to enjoy. 

Genius, by graceful waywardness, achieving 

Its claim the boon to share, 
A narrow doom iji Fancy's world retrieving, 

Elzpands untrammeled there. 

The throes of nations plead that right be tested- 
The Present grapple fairly with the Past, 

For Liberty's pure zeal if ujimolested, 
Will triumph at the last ! 



Profane not Love in its divine seclusion, 

If true', its hope is sure. 
Bom in weak hearts it is a chance illusion, 

That vainly would endure. 

For all things destined to survive, engender 

Their own progressive life, 
And Truth, forsaken by her last defender, 

Yet conquers in the strife. 

In its dim crypt of mould the seed implanted 

Will germinate and spring, 
Poised in her azure realm the lark undaunted 

Exultingly will sing ! 

The prayer of wisdom in these later ages 

Is for unchartered right 
To turn, at will, her own elected pageS) 

With unimpeded sight. 

To their own law abandon all things reel, 

Nor, with incessant care. 
Strive to conform to thy perverse ideal 

What God created fair. 



LAMENT OF THE GOLD-DIGGER. 



BT S. CUBTISS HIirS, V. ■. V. 



'T is the ^ef for their fate gives me mystical lore. 

And commg events cast their shadows before. Campbell. 



'T IS evening, and I stand alone 

On San Francisco's desert shore. 
The wandering night-winds sadly moan, 

And shrieking sea-birds round roe soar. 
The weary sun hath sunk to sleep 

Beyond the great Pacific's wave, 
While here I stand and idly weq;> 

That I have been to gold a slave ! 

O, curses on the maddening cry 

That echoed through my own green land, 
And sent me forth, unwept to die, 

Upon this lonely desert strand ! 
With spirits fresh the hills I trod, 

And in the eager strife for gain 
Forgot my country and my God, 

And fevered fancies flushed my brain ! 

It eame at last, the bitter thought, 
That I was linked with toiling slayeSy 

Whose very life-blood had been bought 
By selfiBh and designing tauTM. 



But all too late conviction came, 
And with a down-cast, tearful eye, 

I thought with anguish and with shame 
I 'd chased an echo her&— to die ! 

O, vain was all our strife for wealth. 

We ploughed the bed of many a stream. 
All idly, and with ruined health, 

Heaped curses on our fevered dream, 
That drove us from our homes away, 

Athwart the ocean's furrowed breast, 
To find with terror and dismay 

That we were houseless Famine's guests ! 

My heart grows siek-Hny eye grows dim, 

As o'er the watery waste I gaze, 
And powerless droops each nerveless limbi 

And manhood's pride and strength dscays. 
Adieu, my childhood's home, for fiite 

Hath dimmed the brightness of my sky, 
I 've " dug" my grave, and found too lata 

I We chased an acko h er s lo die ! 



SKETCHES OF LIFE IN OUR VILLAGE. 

NO. I. -WHAT THERE WAS TO LIKE IN HATTIE ATHERTON. 



" You teem to have t, great deal u> -ey lalely about 
tliiB MiM Hatlie Allierloa," tasA Aiy brother, k 
up from hia book ax I eutered the parlor, aRer t 
ing to the door a friend who had been making 
moniiDg call. 

" WeU," baid I, " I hope you liBve no objeclic 

" Objeclion— no indeed. Bui what is ihere in Mis« 
Hallie, that j-ou all lite so much? Your Mends have 
been perfeclly alHwbeii in admiration of bet fur [he 
Um three days." 

" If you knew ter you would nol wonder Ihat wc 
ore bI! glad lu have her at home again. She has been 
absent four yean hi h boarding->choo1, cmd as »he i? 
leponed lo be wonderfully accomplished her i 



That 



itly 



mentioned." 

" A regular paragon of boarding-Fcho 
raeni*, I KUppore," r'aid Fred, wilh his 
fneer. *' She doesn't know a cow frona a theep — 
works worsted dogs — .painrs in colors excfsgit'elif 
tBattTji — confiders her father and mother quite coun- 
IriSed and vulgar — and tnow.senoughof ihelanguBgis 
to Frenchify her name into Ilamercr, or into the mure 
UDmeaQing diminutive of H-a-1-t-i.e." 

" You are really savage," replied I, laughing, " but, 
my good sir, you are quite mistaken in your enumera- 
liiio, for though she had adopted the diminuiii'e of her 
Mimenhat stately name, »he is innocent of working 
worsted dogs, eitd she rejoic«s in [he knowledge [ba[ 
of the Iwo animals, the cow is the laieest. Really, 
Fred, she is a very lovely girl, perfeclly unaffected, 
and exulting like a freed bird to vl-ii again her old 

< lu the grove and by the river.' " 
"Ah, (he is one of thai sort, ia she? Raves of na- 
nii« wd falls OD her knees to a pigweed. For my pan, 
le why a boy wan n't juel as natural 






cle. Gentle reader, that sptain, which had 
confined him four days to the iKJfa, was [he etJereaBOn 
why my good-nalured, [ensiMe brother waa ao " un- 

There was a pause, during which Fred cm his nails 
and I sewed [no»t industrioufly. " I think," said he 
i\ length— bul what he thought was lost forever Id [he 
world, for al that moment the door opened and Hattie 

" Speak of angels and one sees their wings," paid I, 
as I row lo welcome her. " You have come jusl in 
lime 10 verify [he proverb, for we have been speaking 
>fyau." Fred gave loe ■ beseeching glance. Hedid 
lot know of a plan I had formed, which was quite in- 
Mnsis[ent with any attempt to prejudice Miss Alberton 

" I hope angels do n't tear their wings as badty a» I 
lave [om my shawl. I have come lo you for aid, and 
'ou see I cany a flag of dislre-s," replied Hallie, 
lolding out her shawl thai had one corner nearly 
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You, my dear Mary, are the only one 1 ever knew 
paM tlie ordeal witboui beii« spoiled." 

" Whioh escape, 1 prcnime, you impute enliroly : 
ihe liberal share of advioo bestowed by my wi; 
brother. I am quite provoked wilh you, for your ui 
(paring fareaims on womeo." 

" Ah, if Uioy wese only all like you," replied Frei 
rising to ooine lo me, and Iheii falling back on (he sul 
wilh a growl at Uis pain Ihe allempt had rgueed h. 



end caiighi it on a nail In his door," said she laughing. 

" Whai in (be world was you doing ai Murray's?" 

" I went down to see his child. When I looked out 

of my wmdow this morning, I was horrified lo see thai 

hop pole, whose graceful cluslers we were admiring 

yesterday, lying on the ground, and shorn of its glories. 

On inquiring ihe cause of Ibis outrage, I found that 

Murray went lo our house lasi evening for some hujn 

to make a lea for a sick child, and mother lold him lo 

gel some from ibis pole. In doing so, he managed, 

with Irish deiteriiy, to throw il down directly across 

IhebedofDalbiai." 

" Your bcBiiliful Dalhias — what a pity 1" 

" I was very sorry, bul fonunaiely they are nol all 

destroyed. 1 thought Ihe poor man must have been in 

desperate hasle lo do such a Ihing, and so I went lo ite if 

Ihe child were dangerously sick." 

Those Murraya are proteges of mine, but I did n't 
know Ibal any of tbem were sick." 

" The child reems lo be threatened wilh a fei-er, bul 
I made them give il a warm bath, and pul baths of 
hops on ill heed and feet, and before I left, it waa quite 
relieved. I slaid to superintend the operations, le>I 
they should not do il properly, for I fancy Ihey are no* 
accuMomed lo (be Die of water. To be sure, din is 
the native element of thai class— but are o'l Ihey uu- 
commonly dinyT" 

" I Ihink they are," rej^ied I. " Last winter tasked 
Mrs. Murray why she didn't wash the children before 
she put on aofoe new clolfaH I had provided for them, 
and she <qienad her eyea in utonishment. "Sara 
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when Ihej 've nolhin' else to 

"Imppoee sha ibinks ihe laine reawn eppliuv in 
tununer by Ihe rule of contraries, for Ibey were noue 
<kf Ihem very cleaa, ond I ihoiighl ibey were ralher 
alannedal ThsTiighlof utubfullufwaltr. Murray onked 
if I " WKB a'l afeurd Ihe child, 'ud coich cold,'' but he 
*»yB be IbinkB " bops is wtrry good ihiaga," end she 
imitated Ihe ieep guttural tones of our jcardeaer with 
4 perfcctjoa Ihal was perfectly Btarliiiig. 

" You am qiiile a doclreai," eaidFreil, whca he had 
fcoe laughing — " can't you prescribe for me?" 

" I should tbink patience and 
ftacb, Iboroughly compuunded— wuuld 
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lamioed lbs shawl, and pronounced il unmend- 
able and I oBeredto loud her my monlillB. "I will ac- 
cept it," said she, " if you will youtKlT accompany it 
Bud BMLSl me in making tome purchases this morniug, 
Saily Murphy, who has lived wilh us so long. Is aboul 
being married, and falher intendu fumisliuig her houM! 
for her. It is a small tenement wilh only four toDin» 
but it will be all bet uwa, and she would not be mori 
delighted with a palace." 

I was soon reedy, and wc walked to tbe cabinet 
makers, who was delighted lofurni^ wbelwe wantec 
and then to thel " oiniiiuin gatherum," yclept, "Ihe 
dry goods store," where we found every thing nsos- 
eary for our purpose, from the lace for the bride's 
dniM lo the carpet that was lo adorn bar " keeping- 
toom." " These are ray part of the wedding pre- 
»enls," said Uutlie. " I earned the money — you know 

I have seid that 1 hed a plan in view, in whii 
brother end Heltie were lo ba Iba principal actors, and 
you will readily perceive that though not much give 
to meddling vith Ihe affiurs of olber people, I wa 
sufficiently feminine in my tastea lo lie comelhing oT 
matohmaker. NotwithBlonding bis fine inlelleclui 
powers and oonfiderable knowledge derived frcon men 
and books, Fred had always been emeedingty deficient 
jutbe abiliiy lo say and da lho"e graceful uulhingsltaat 
are the usual siepping-stuncH lo an aoqueinleaee be- 
tween Indies and gonllemen, and tbin, added to a cpr- 
lain boshfulnosti that frequonily atlenda a proud, sensi- 
tive nature, had kept him frora finding any intimate 
iriends among lbs ladies he hadrael iu his college life, 
and in his subpequeat wendering« over the world- 
Unfortimately, too, for my matrimonial aohemes in bis 
behalf, he ives provokingly oonrenled with the pros- 
pect of being on old bachelor i andsiocsbit eetabliah- 
ment in our village, bad coofined bis \liita to a few 
married ladies who were vaMly superior in culiiva- 
lion of mind to any of the umusrtied ones of our ac- 
quamtonce. Thus with a handsome penuio, and mors 
than ordinary powers of pleoaiag, liod be cboien to 
coen Ibeu), my brother had pwnd lo the nhedy side 
oftbiny, without having his large, warm bean siirred 
by a deeper emotion than the quiet love eicjted by 
the banie circle. 1 was determined IhiM stale of things 
should not endure much lunger, and to Harriet I looked 
fur aid in breaking the spell of inddlanjnoo lhai 



on^igninghim lo I be lively and pelfit^ exi^eoceor t 
onfirtned old bachelor. ' 

Some weeks Bller Ihe morning on which my siciry ' 
pens, Fred invited rrte lo walk with him to oue of liv 
ivorite places of resort— a grove that was situated 
about a mile from the village. The purite light of ' 
■own like B glory over the surroundiog ! 
upon the bosoin of tbe river which, 
foaming iu sucoeitsive rapids Ihroi^h most of its course, 
here spread out in a broad, deep current, as ii swept 
with graceful curve between itn deep wooded bankt, 
PoUowii^ Ihe path that led down Ihe bank, we came 
out from tbe tUodow of the treea into a point of Imd 
ihal. jutting out into ibe river, was covered Milb a 9dA 
greensward. A willow grew un ils cxlremesl vetge, 
and on a flat rock under ila overhanging braochas 
Ueltie Atherton was seated, witb her skelch-bod; un 
her ktiee. Her hat lay beside her on the gcaw, an] 
Ihe wind sweeping bock the long, shioiBg curia thai 
wuaUy himg over her faoe, revealed her bmad, intel- 
leclual brow, end Ihe perfect contour of her featims, 
while her slight, delicate figure was reliei'pd againti 
the dark trunk of the tree. So absorbed was Ae 'a 
her occupation tbat she did not know of our approadl 
till we were beside her, and I had token her book Id 
thow Fred her accuralo drawing of Ihe view befdle 
tis. She started up with a slight blUFh, and turning la 
my brother said, with a low silvery laugb, 

" You ridicule romantic school girls, Mr. Stanley ; 
and asl presume youlhinkllook very much like ooeil 
lliis moment, I muut lell you bow I happened to he 
here. Father lold mo to-day that Ihe course oflba 
M ruxlrt>ad has been ellered, end it will pass di- 
rectly along thi!> bank, so that our beautiful grove wiU 

Great was our mdignation at the idea of Ihisiuvasioa, 
and when we had exbaunled almoel every expreasiaa 
in the language, Fred declared he would get up a t«- 
monstrance end defeat their sacrilegious purpoeea 

"It will be of 110 use," said Heltie. "It is Ibe 
merch of improveineni, and wc mtist submit." 

"Worre than tbe merch of the Gotbsand 7andab," 
excloiined Fred, WTelhfully; "the idea of si 
tbew graud old trues to Ihe whims of a few n 
contractors — it is too bad, for Ihe other n 
^erybody else." 
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Heltie. " 1 have spent so many happy hours here th 
I dctormined to sketch tbe view from ihis point belctB 
tbe measuring-rod or the steam-engine sbould duiurh 

"And your pencil has nnmonaliacd it; how per- 
fectly yon have copied the aickeriu^ light thai falls «• 
the smooth, dork welers, through those oTerban^Dg 
trees. Eeally, KLsa Albeilon, I shall bo exceedii^^ 
obliged to you for a oopy of this picture." 

'■ YoiL shall hevo one," nid Hatlia, ftankly. "1 
intended making a picture from Ihis, and giving the 
drawing lo Mary, for 1 know sho lovan this scene as 
luucb as t do. I have so many pleannt anHicialiiMf 
connLHited wilh il, Ihat IIM aa if I were to part with 
an old friend." 

" I can reeline }'our feelings" reiiiod Fred, "for Ti 
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too, haT« loved tolisleD ca ihitapottolbemanyToicei 
of nUuTB, How often h»ve I Mi beneaih there Iree» 
lo watch Ibe dayl^I fade from Ibe hille, and the 
twilight throw its ihadows over the landscape, eeem- 
af to defceod lower and lower till [hey resled on the 
borini of the river, aod I could Fee nothing but the 
white foam ^ramiDg through the dark, where it fBlIe 
over the rocks away yoiMler. Then the low, thrilling, 
whispenng of the wind among (he pine^, and the me- 
lancholy (creaiD c^ the nighl-hawk— I declare they 
hare made me quite poetical, as you eee," he adiled, 
■niliDg, and alightly embairaHCd at having been thus 
betnyod out of his usual compoFUre. whic! 
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Fi«d toaai a slip ( 
Hamel's compceitkn. 

"So you write poetry, looT' said be, looking up t 
b(r with a smile. 

■" Oh, give it to me — I would n't have you read 
tivthe world," eielaimed phe, Fpriogitig forward wii 
tuch evident distress Ihal he reluctantly relinquL'bu 



"Immortahi! there is another falre idea that should 
be given up by all bensible nien. Every thing else 
thai is made is made for rome object, and its excel- 
lence i» delerroined by its fitness for that object — why 
Khouldn't it be so with poetry. Cheetc, for iostaikce, 
in Connecticut, is made with ei^peclal reference to the 
if its confumptlon, and one kind b labeled 'to 
ten iromed lately,' another, 'in one year,' 'two 
,* and so on. So with poetry. 3ome of it la 
better 10 hv kept JKune years and go down lo posterity 
Uke 'Fiir9<Ii!<e IawI' and Shak>peare, that were not 
ettecuied at first, you know ; other kind:<, mote 
preienl conBuinpliun, tnay be read by moonlight, 
over, and applied to wher purposes of poetry." 
ou remind me," caid I, " of a definition I beard 
the other day, which raid, ' poetry ia only pleasant. 



"Yon needn't be afraid of hiscr 
nidi. 



"Co you?" said Hattie, incr«duloudy. 
"Ceiwiply," answered my brother; "everybody 
does Dow-a-days. In the claffl from which 1 gra- 
doaled at college, there were forty-five, of which forty 
wrote poetry." 

"Wrote virt»t, you mean," (aid Hallie, demar- 
rtngly- 

"There is very little diSerence. The Uoralian 
maxuu. ' Porta n^nlur »'»i fil,' wliicli lias so long 
been ihuu^hl to countenance a dl^unellu^, riroply 
meaoi ihtf lueu and women who write poetry, 
other men and women, are ' bom.' " 

"I sti[^i)ie, then," replied Ilallie. humorii« Ibe 
idea, "that llie dootrine that poels wem oblig 
pUopnrplheMdiHof Bslcop inountam M (Icvw 
a vicious Bondetfcripl called Pegasuj, ia In l«! 
sidered wholly metaphorical." 

"JiBt eo," leid Fr«d. "Pegasiw i» now a 
ommlnis borw, and timid people need no loii^r be 
afraid of eniering the coach lest they nhoulil gel i 
from the rampant animal, or be thrown into the depths 
ofHelieou." 

"The dooliine of inspiiatioii ii> alw cxplodril,' 
1, taugbiug, "Bums uwd to conipwe Mjmeof ) 
Ultle soBimtii while engagral iii (ho groveling ijc 
thA c^i^ughirm;, and if any thing more eLalxira 
vtkri wsA wanting, be louk a gtar^bofScfitch ^^'1 

"Byron, too," continued Fied, "wrote im< 
oAKnoK oT gin ; and W 

udercd by the Laki aicri 

puelj. Ibol be had an 
nd butler while he 



'f. friends, maken one's enemies bile their lipa for 

y, and may be counted on the fingers.' " 

Thai's very good," replied my brother, "bul the 

lest way to maiie poetry is lo take proee and turn 

I was quite surprised, at an instance of this, I 

found yesterday, in reading Napier's History of the 

Peninsula War. He had been describing the battle of 

Corrunna, and in speaking of the death of Sir John 

More, he rays, very nearly In these words: 'it was 

thought best to retreat without waiting for the break 

ofday. ThebodyofSir John wasjiurriedly depoaited 

in the eaitb, near the ramparl, without music or even 

a farewell ehol being fired over hisgreve.' Mr. Wolfe 

has iounorlalized himself, an it is called, by turning 

this account into vcric ; and just notice how closely 

he has followed the prose original : 

O'er the grave where onr hero w« iHincd.' " 
" II ii plrikin^y like," paid Hatlie, " not even the 
UKUal descriptive adjectives, and very little amplifica- 
lioa. That shows how earily pieoea of poetry of great 
celebrhy may have been written. Perbaps you and I 
may one day be famous, I have oOen ihaught how a 
pensive man, looking at the water in this river during 
a mild fall of snow, inighl cay very naturally, in think- 
ing of the trans itorinesa of the pleafures of this world, 
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AfLer we had 1^ Hallie at her own door, and were 
ptocwaiuig hoioewHrd, Fred broke oui in tia niopi 
ooniPii Icme. " Thai Mi»s Atherton is B very nice 
girl ; whal an inlellecIuBl face she hiu — have yoa teen 
any ofhet poelry — iloe» (be whie imtch?" 

"Oh, yes— you h»™ re»J Homo ofil, which »he has 
published BIioDyiiuiu»ly, (hut Ihia ia a |[reat wcrel. re- 
■Btunbar,) and her molivs in duing »o is an honorabld 
to har heml as the veraes are lo her poetical powei 
Ymi know Mr. Alherlon lavirhea hia wealth upon li 
cLildreo without boundF, and Hattie says it doe« n 
seem very benovoienl for ber lo giveaway her falhei 
money, «o alle devotes the proceeds of her literary 
labor? to pllrpope? of charity. She is ver)' kind to llie 
poor; I wich you cuiild i<ec haw their faces brighlen 
at her approach . 

".Well done! that is what I like inawoman. She 
is redly a very teBaiWe girl," replied my btolber. 

" Even if »ihs dnCR write her namo H-a-l-t-i«," aaid 
I, with u (ly glance. Fred pinched my arm, but said 
nothing. 

Time passed on, and I was satisfied thai my brother 
bad found out "what there was lo like in Hatiie 
Atherton ;" bui a proud man deeply in love in (he most 
timid ofmortalt*, and he aped bul slowly inhis wooitig. 
HIa favorite books wore oftered for her perupal ; and 
long evenings were spent in arguments upon queslions 
of metaphysics and philosophy, aad though Hallio had 
^tritcient rtreiiglh oTinletlecl losuatain her »haic of the 
conversation ctediTahly, she was loo much rmpresied 
wilh awe ot Feed's mental abililies to feel perfectly 
at ease while he was thu« drawing forth the powers of 
ber mind ; and, mistaking her JIgnily and slight rerarve 
of manner for uidilibrence or aversion, he dared not 
betray the siroug adeoioii with which she in: 
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failure of iwo 1ar|K mercantile firms in Botlon. inih 

As we approached the hom-e thniugb Ibe ^ordsn, 1 
proposed that we should go in ihcough one of Uv 
parlor window?, which opened upon a grasf-plot, aod 
(brined a convemeut entrance in that diteclioti, «( 
which we liad (Veqtienlly availed ourselves. Newr 
rball 1 forget the sighl which prcented ilielf as WB 
Mond before the window, Mrs. Atherton waa R- 
dining on Ibe sots, sobbing billeriy. Mr. AlbailcBi 
was sealed in an arm-chair, hit face buried in hi* haadr, 
and his whole frame shrutdc and collapsed, a« if be- 
neath a weight of t^hame and ag«iy- Homef stood 
beiide him, bathing his head and raising wiih hat 
wiiooth, while Gngeis, ihe gray locks be bad pulled 
over his brow. The light which fell liill en ber face, 
showed that the bad been weeptug violently; bul now 
there was a fainl [mile on her trembling lip*, and *ht 
was inlking earnei^lly. Wb could not hear wbalahi 
said, but Ihe lonej were full of enconrageinsDl, and 
her attitude and eapression betokened finnaoaa and 
hope. As we gaied, the old man suddenly imcovend 
his face, and throwing his arma around ber neck,drev 
her nioutb down (o bi^, and kissed ber fervsnlly. , 

'■We will not inirude here," taid my brolber. 
There was a strange hntllinesB ra bis voice, and I Mt 
his whole frame tremble as il did when be wasHimglf 
moved. 
Vk'c walked slowly home again and talked sadly d 
e misfortune thai bad befallen our friends — of Iheir 
plans of quiet happinevs that must be given up— of 
leir munificent charitiea that must be now oonlncieil. 
lid of Iha amdeliusand eBibarraSBments which trooM 
arrass Ihat honorable old men, bul when I said IbU 
LizKy mtul come home from school, and Gegige mw) 
tinue his studied, Fred replied resoluwlji thai 
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One evming, lale In Ibe sunoner, as I was sitting 
bIoos in Uie (wilighl, Fred enlered hastily, and Ihrow- 
ing himself into a chair, exclaimed, "I have jiial heard 
very bad news — do you know — havH you seen Harriet 

'•No— what has happened? Tdl me, for mercy's 
fake," »idl, balffrif^hienedoinof my wilsalibes^ht 
ufhis pale face. 

" Mr, Aihorlon has failed." 

" Oh, is thai all,'' replied t, with a feeling of relief 
Ml knowing ihni nothing di-eadful had befallen my 

" AllV rtiloned Fred, "I should think that was 
eoougli. It will nearly kill the old man, be hoi: aiicb 
an overwheltning horror of debt," 

" IIow did it happen ?" said I, rising and pulling on 
Riy bonnel as I tpnke. 

"Are you going over ilieiv? 1 will go wilh yoti, 
•nd IhII you about it on the way," replied Pred, ihrow- 
ag my ihawl around mc, and giving me hia arm. 
The Slot; was soon lold. The loss of a ship which 
Was wrci-kBd wiihoul insurance some months before, 
bad Bi'm-SHliat ernbaJranfed him, and Ibo smhlcn 
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wasoloMngh, I look a sialet's liberty to poop over tat 
shoulder, and saw—" So, my deer fellow, doool ihuA 
of leaving, bul draw on me for whatever funds ynu 
may require." 

A fonnight elapred, during which 1 raw liltle of 
Harriel. In his proieasiomd capacity, as a lawyfi, 
Fred was busy moM of the time with Mr, AtberttM, 
eanrasiing Ibe biisineni— cellling accinml* and m*kii« 
assignments ; and it was a aeasuti of mannl lorlun In 
the ruined father which couUI hardly bavc been bone 
had II not been for the gmtla iiiiniitraiiona of hM 
daughter. She it was who narvcd her mvalid mother 
lo meet calmly Iheii cliangc of oircumalamws, and to 
aid her In consoling (be care-worn, ba^Bgaid man, 
whoBfl sorrow Ihey eo dnoply shared. 7'be aii^l uf 
her lovely face heamiog wilh ohwrfulDesd and affeo 
tion, the sound of her biw mia-inal vouw, aasho sung 
Ibe songs he liwod, or repealed to him words of re- 
ligious faith and consdulion, wcmrd In uprirati: IflGc a 

irm in driving away lbs oariM IhU liaiinlad him, and 

gradual); her lirtnneas ami enuraga warn imparted lo 

~ im, and he wai enaUnl to liA up hi* hoail onco mote 

id hope for lielli-r days. 

Early one iiioming Halliit vntorod ihafroOO) Wbei* 
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OUR VILLAGE. VI 

i ihal I have dot yet tdd you, Huy, that I 

request your ofdstuice lo-day in making my 

final preparaliomi. I did not expect lo go eo sood, and 

e many little things to airaage before I leave." 

Why do you go tomorrow?" 

la order lo be there bI ihe commenceniBBt oT the 



me what iia^ fanppened lo pleaM^ yi 

■■ I miisi preraire," replied she, " wliit you already 
know, Cbai ou Milling up hia ailain., lalher hoa found 
that b€ can pay every cent he o^vt^, and we tball 
base OUT dear old houne and garden leli ; and as father 
bte a Ihuiitand ioWen a year Jtura ha land ageooy, 
*e »hall be able to gel almg quiie euiafort^y. But 
10 order to do bo, Lixiy miisl kuve -i'IjOoI and George 
must help support liiiuMlf for ibc ntii fighleen mom 
which elapn:! buTcre hi;« jtiidiei:^ are anithed. N< 
yuu knon be inberils tnoiher'> (li.-li<Hle con^lituiii 
and his health is too feeble to allow bim 10 apply hi 
telfaadocely ax will be Deeeuary ifheiBtoeam 
own support. Father has a sort of ner\'ous horror of 
kis getting into debt, (and George is as particular 
Alher is on that point,) ao, to make my story i^bon," 
sbe added, herilaliDg a little, while a bnghl Miuh sud- 
denly suffused her face, "/amgoing tosupporltiem, 
and faiher can keep Ihe old homestead — '' 

" You enpport them— how ?" we both exclaimed. 

" Through Ihe kindness of my old teacher, Miss 

W . Lizzy mentioned in her last Idler thai Miss 

FoMer, who has so Umg taught drawing and mu'ic at 
the Seminary, bad leA lo be married, and Ibeir pre- 
MDl teacher was not confidered compeienL So I 
wrote the day alter our miBfortune came, wilbout 
nyingany Ihinglo father, end ap|Jied for the titua' 
tioD, and ibis moiuing I received an answer, filled with 
ihemost flattering expressions of kindness, andoSermg 
Tciy liberal lenns." 

" Yuu do not seriouEly mean that you intend leacb- 
ii^?" said my brother, in a lone thai deepened the 
Siph on fCatiie's cheek. 

" Certainly I do. Why should I not make my 
acquirements available. I intend to ' imptnvt my 

thing Ihat will psM more readily. lamquite delighled, 

too, with Ihe terms Miss W offers me, ItaoDgh ~ 

fear I iiball not be worth so much money. Sbe tay-. 
if I will lei pan of ibe salary goto pay Liiay's rebool- 
biU», tim will give me five hondred dollars a yt 
cAtdiiion thai 1 engage to remain two years." 
" Thai will be about four hundred dollant in 
laid I, muringly ; " yes, thai is quite good pay 
f-nie : but, then, whnl will your liilher and imii 
without you for two j'enrf — have they raiuci 

"They have, after some oRKftilion. The; 1 
very much alone, bill I shall depend upon yi: 
new 10 cheer titeir lonely lunins, and your bra 
perhaps spend ao e-"""" "'''■ ""i^r oocano 
added sbe, glaneing < 1 

ming on Ihe laHa •* 

" When do you L 






It you? 






I promised to 
departed; and Fred, ailer pulling rait in 
and mustard on his bread, in a vain aue 
his breakfait, tooli his bal in dei-peratioB, and went 

'Mis6AlhertoD,"caidbeeamesdy, as he overlouk 
, " lei me persuade you lo give up this scheme — 
can't i-pare you for two yean-." 
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bad thai long talk about woman's duties and power 
of uHjfulness. You remember what you taid then?" 

■■ Yes ; hul with you," replied Fred, in a low toni 
" wiihyouilis ' to gild refined gold, to paint the lily.' 

A long silence followed, fur boib were too muc 
Bgilaled to speak, when Fred repealed, " Do give u 












moment tbey met his impass 
they reached the garilen-gate. 



ipling lo un- 
latch it at the same lime, their hands mel. The touch 
thrilled through each frame like an electric >bock. 
Fred took her hand and drew it within his arm aa 
they proceeded up Ibe walk- 

ir I could only penuade you,' said he, "how 
ified I am to be of service to you. If you could 
e the fainle»l adequate idea how necesfary is your 
lence lu my happiness — bow I have lived fpr weeks, 
ilhs, only in the hope that I might one day tell you 
IF fert-ently my whole soul loves you. Ob, dear 
Miss Alberton, is it all in vain?" 

There w»s no reply, bul the small, trembling hand 
that rested on bis arm, placed it^elf in the hand that 
lay near it, and nestled Ihere, as if it would cling for- 
rer. A glad, hopeful smile sprung 10 bis \\f». 
Harriet— dear Harriei, you will let me love you!" 
Again lhor.e expiesuve eyes were raited to his, and 
er heart spoke thiough them, as her low clear tones 
aniiwered, " I will love you." 

■ And you will not leave roe — you will be my wife 
—you will give mo the rigbl lo assist your brother?" 

"Some time baoee, bul not now. You must not 
strive to break my resolution. I trust in you fully, and 
the words you have just spoken, are (0 me like sun- 
shine breaking througb Ibe douda thai have enveloped 
my life ; but lur Lixiy's sake, and fur Geurge>, it is 
best thai i should not reliuquirh my purpose." 

They entered the houfe and sal down together. All 
the barriets of doiilJl and distrust that had i,eparaied 
tUem were removed, and these two full, slroug hearts, 
were revealed to each other. With all the eloquence 
of aSection, Fred endeavored to convince her tkU 
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il was not her duty to leave Iho home that vas now 
more than ever dear 1q her; but Ihe gentle girl was 
Gna ID ber coble rootve, and al tengib her [headings 

The [wo yeais, which had Feemed so long in ibe 
prospective, paaed rapidly away, as time always does 
when oue ia in Ibe Bleady perfarmance of duly. 
Haltie'a viailg ai home were ehon and uafrequent, but 
she won the admiration of ber pupila. Lizzy was at 
gcfaod wilh ber, and Fred found so much bueiness to 
compel him to visit tbe city, that he was conaidered 
quile a public benefactor by certain poalage-eaving 
BcquaintanceB, who besieged our door with inquiriea 

when Mr. Stanley would go to B , and would he 

take a package T" 

It was tha evening before tbe wedding-day. Tbe 
aieters had returned three months before, and Geoi^ 
had been some lime at home, and was soon to be oi> 



dained as paMor over the church where for general ion.* 
his fathers had worshiped. Having assisted Lizzy 
in arranging the bridal parapbenulia for lo-morrow 
morning's ceremony, I went down slaiis to bid Haliie 
good-uighl before I went boim:. She was slandhigby 
the window, with ber head leaning on Fred's shoulder. 
One of his arms wag around her, and with Ibe other 
he was holding back the curtain thai tbe brilliant moon- 
light might fall full on the beauliful face thai was raL'ed 
lo hta with an expression of ccmfidiog affection. A 
sudden recollection flaihed upon my mind, and cross- 
ing Ibe room, I threw my arms around Ibem as they 
stood together, and said to my brother, " Fred, Aavt 
gou found out what (here is to like in Hallie Atbertoa?" 
"I have found," replied Fred, drawmg her fondly to 
his bean, " Ihsl ihere is every thing in her lo like ex- 
cept ber name; she will change thai lo-morrow, and 
then rhe will be perfecl." 



TO MARY. 



T were vail 

To Kmnd 
Though oft 1 



I, dear Mary, Co attempt 
roar piaiK En rhyme ; 
've gazed npon your face, 



ih winning fondnen liei, 



And then yosr form— light ai Iha air. 

And perfect hi a ^ry { 
Though many itrive for beanty'a prize, 

None can compare with Mory. 
Oh, Unry, n»y Ihy fntare life, 

Be bright, ■■ Ihna ert now. 
And not ■ ihade of lomnr reit, 

Upon thy inoW'White brow. 

' And when thy genlls ipilit lom, 
From ill abode of love, 
Oh, nny it leave (his worid of c^ei, 
To dwell with God abon. •/ 



LITTLE WILLIE. 



Hi heanliflit-my beaatlTnl, 

Upon thy tiaby brow. 
The ■lnu,releiilleashiiiid of death 

Bai plased hia tigna uow • 
The gotdcn Uunda ihni (pan thy life. 

Oh, Ood ! thy will be iknie I 



My beautiful— my beaotiftil 1 
I wnuldiwlcslliheabxck; 
I jny (hilt thou halt fled the »i 



Lnd when t ggthci up the foldi 

Around Ihy pale, eold Am, 
hml when I weep (0 see lh« laid 



MARY WILSON. 



CHAPTER 1. 

" S)ie never told her Inre. but detp 

Wilhiu bet heart ennenlcd there la; 
ThB wriim Ilwl prey'd opon her ohieli, 
And ildJe h« UwiD away ," 

Maiy WiuoN vat no only cbilil. Uer poreiila 
were exceedingly wculdiy; luiil, ibougli puBKssidg 
exlGDiled landed eslaleit, Ihey were ua paninuinioua in 
booiding up ricbea us rbougb Ihey were only in mule- 
tBle circuntenmcee. Mr. Wilai^ ■■» teJhet ariitlu- 
cratic in Ma uiantien, j-ol, in many rejpsdB, he was 
quite liberal lo those nf hi* ouighburB who were not na 
fiimioBle aa himseir in acouinuJaling property. He 
ws!. a genlleumn of great influence, aronnd whom 
gsihered the elite of CiDcinusti— whose favor was 
courted and aougbl by Ihe wealthy ani! great. In Uia 
earlier dayi Mr. WilHin bud laid oiil the nilea whicb 
were la govern bim tliraugb Ihe wurld, and, in what- 
ever oiremnslance In life, he fidly reiolveJ tu abide by 
■be courM he had adopted (or hi» guidance. He ha J re- 
tired from Ibe active capacity of a busine:i9 man ; and 
yet, wheoBver be found an opiKirtunilyfortpeculaliug, 
be wag Just Ihe man to cngege in it. 

About the lime our story commeucea, the fever of 
speculalioti in (be Western Stato! raged !o amatv-olous 
eilenl. The deilemenl waa gi^al, and many had in- 
vested their wbole palriraouy in the speculation, with 
the ardent anurancu that ihey would become im- 
meufely woalthy. But, alas! their expectulioia were 
bill " castles In Ihe air ;" for tbo excilemenl soon 9ub- 
aidedf Bad Ihoso who bad iovostod their all in puT' 
cha.<iDg laod. now foond, to tiieir great Bstoni^-hmont, 
thai tbey bad lost all they pfwes^il. Many wbj were 
JndepeDdeal one day, and Iiad the brighieet uuliclpii- 
tioDs oT tbe future, the next were pcnniletiF end destt- 
luttr, not Imowing where or bow to procure a 8u»te- 
nanoB for their rainilicr>. 

Amcog tbe moat uofortuuale in Ibia re^p^l WOA Mr. 
Wibon. Hebadinvestedall — evtai to the last dollar — 
of hi* imnienae po»«vion» ; be had bougbllandiaton 
exorbitant pricci but he wan perfectly sati^GeiJ tbut iu 
tbe speradatioa be would make his thousands. Hia 
wife and daiigbler renumslraied Bgain.'t lii-< entering so 
largely tnlo ibe ineshea of tile exciirment, and of in- 
volving bimiielf to 90 great on extent ; 'bul he v loo 
deeply resolved upon maJdag money I0 pay lb least 
regard 10 Ibsir romoostrailce*. He endorsed largely 
for olbera, and appeared lost in tbe agilaiioa which em- 
itted. Speculation wa* the all-atiaorbiDg topic — with 
hioi it waa a sort of magic, which iLsurped hia entire 
Ihot^hl*, and, to a great degree, resimincd his manly 
virtue!. But soon bis dreams and nnticipHliona re- 
ceived B r«!apw, Ihe < lad < 
pres«H>n upon his fe uay of k] mon 
bad passed, and the 1 
hud mvBsled, waa got re- 



duo^ 10 poverty '. Many others ^iirod the aame (ale. 
Weallby ciliiens were stripped of alt their property ; 
many of whom, who had not lost all in speculating, 
were sofl^rera from the evil coUKquencea of endorsing 
for ofberB. In abort, a depreaaion of buBinesa ensued 
seldom wilnesM^d in a conunoidal city. 
Reduced !0 wanlj Mr. Wilson's ambiiicTtt woe gone! 
preventing him from engaging in any ordiaaty 



d hU 



e for I 






labor, be felt keenly sensible of the unplea<imtiieaa 
his situation. lie littew not what to do! His splendid 
montion^the home of hia childhood, whose hollowed 
associaiions filled his heart with happiness— bad been 
given up, to satii^y the demands of tbe law ; bis furni- 
ture waa Bold; and still imliquidaled claims pressed 
daily and heavUy upon him forpBymenl. Friends who, 
in the days of his prosperity, Qocked to hia bo^toble 
board, now shunned him. ob one "whom they regarded 
as their inferior, both in point of wealth and jet pocl- 
ability. Mr. Wilaon observed the change with tbc^ 
keenest >>em« of injualice, and now lelt how painful 11 
was lo be lAougkt inferior to bis fellow-man. 

Mary was a girl of unootnmon pretensiona, whost 
ainiable di»po»>1ion and beauty aniactcd to her side a 
host of admiren, who, in their prosperous daya, sought 
lo rival each olher for her band — among whom was 
Charlea TomUnson, tbe eon of a wealthy mcrcbnnl of 
Cincinnati, Cborlea was a young man of rare lalenlF. 
prepofsessiog deporlmenl, aud oflable diaposition. He 
potsesstid all the qunlilies of a iKiUe, generoits-liearted 
man; but, notwithatandiug tbe pmhy of bis daily 
''walk itnd conversaliou," be bad imbibed m an yv^^ 
tenlimenta in regard to the Bible and the precepts 
taught in that holy book. Mary obseived thi?, end felt 
pained lo fee so much lalent wasted in u-eleas allempls 
10 prove ihe Bible fal^e ; bul yet f be loved him. Their 
atlachmBnl daily grew stronger, until Ihey were be- 
IrolheU, and the day appouiled for ibe connmimatioa of 
Ibcir VOW9. Burorc, however, Ihe time for their mar- 
riage arrived, Mr. Wilaon'a miaforlune oame, ibe ten- 
dency of which waa an entire rcvolinion in ibe feel- 
ings of Mr. Tomlinson. He now resolve^ Ihat te 
would nol many her, becauM her father InJ failed, 
and, in all probability, would never be worib a dollar 
agoui. With Ibia reeolulioa on hit* mind, be was at a 
loss in what way 10 acquaint her of his determination, 
or how he could honorably release bimsolf from hia 
engagement. He bad loo little tbniiude to uamuk his 
change of senliment to her, personally ; and lo do to 
by letter would betray a want of manliness, whieh he 
bad ihe repulatiai of posaeaaing. In Ibe midM of this 

whom he bad placed tbe utmosl confidence, end 10 
whom be had entrualed the tranfaelion of much im- 
portant business. Tu ihia liiend Mr. Tomlmson gave 



:o proceed, directing him at the som 
. His name was Samud Gurdod. 



CHAPTER 11. 



And uroge to j 



ig Vcan ibe^j chids, 



Bchmebi In 



bliiinwi aiid Mi»aWil- 
fton, thus far, haO btctL soccvily kepi Iroiu ber parears, 
tlKy prerarrLng to utaku il known bul a dw weeks 
previtra«lylotbeirmoniaje-d«y. BmM».Wi!«iii,wilb 
the watcbAilneaa gfuiuoiher, perceived llwic ialiinacy, 
and, in k genil« oiuiDcr, addn^acd bar Ihue : 

"Mary, for Ktiiif lime pit,! I have ouiieed raiher 
oiore [baa a rriendly iniiinscy belweea you and Mr. 
Tomlinson, and, as a molher, I feel il iny duty lo give 
you advice oa the subject. I would not do aught lo 
give you pain ; but I »jn nut favorable lo ihe addresses 
or Mr. Tomlinson." 

Miss Wilson, deeming il no lunger prudent to keep 
rhe (rutb of tbe mailer concealed from her tnotber, re- 

" Dear mother, I hope you will forgife my rai-haess, 
for we have long since been engaged. I hope you will 
overlook my disobedience." 

Their conve^l^alio^ was broken off by a quick ring 
□r Ibe bell, end Mary basleoed lo Ibe dour lo le^pond 

I have a message from Mr, Tomlinson, and wish lo 
Eae Mies Wilson alone for a few moments," said Ihe 

" 1 am Mi-ie Wilson. What is your busineBS wilb 
me, sir?" she asked. 

"1 have," he continued, " unfortunately lo announce 
lo you ihal Mr. Tomlinson, since he has losi so much 
in the mlsfonunes which have fallen on to many of Ihe 
citizens of ibis cily, deems il, al present, a ia.'b under- 
taking <o marry, while circum^tancei) of such an aggia- 
valing characrer continue, I think il would be better 
for you to be as calm as possible, and wail with dlie 
patience until a more favorable mm of fortune, which 
I anlicipale will not be very long." 

Had an ice-boll entered ibe heart of thai young girl, 
il could nolbavebadainucbgrcaTereflecl. His words 
fell upon herearslike thesolenm knell ofallber hopes; 
for, since Ifaeir misfonunes, she had fondly supposed 
thai her marriage with Mr, Tumlin«oa wauld,inagreg| 
measure, retrieve tbe repulalion of her falher. She 
could not believe lhal Mr. Tomlinson would be guilly 
of such duplicity, and thought a nranger had im- 
posed upoo ber. Bul how be, altanger SiS he Was, 
knew any thing hi legard lo ibeir engagement, was 



riini<;iiimg more than the could solve— an enigma 
^^'lLi^ll cost ber much anxiety and liiougbt; for even 
hi.r {wrenli>, until lhal moment, bad nol known it. Her 
niuihcrtaw Ibe hectic flush mantle tbe cbeek of her 
rliild, and felt conscious thai something serious would 
lie ihc consequence That Marj- loved Tomlinson was 
uniiii-^lskable. She read il in the deep blue of her eyes; 
phe Miw il in every lineament of ber features; shedif 
covered il in all her actiuiL>; and, with Ibe sympathy 
of a iniilber's own feeliitg.(, tbe endeavored lo console 
her in lhal, her " boor of need." Bul tbe eflbcl was 
too much for ber delicate conslilulion to bear. Sbe 
" loved not wisely, but too well ;" and, day after day, 
sbe sat pensively surveying tbe beautiful scenery be- 
fore hiT, and silently reflecting on her own DntraFvy 



That tiuHt 
A loni •> 



r ulve^ voice waa heard no mo 
t Mnli^t, and bar breathing lal 
gh ntvS kiiew iiFgUei bdiirc, 
>w lies alone- fo^ollen, nmle! 
' line ■nalB At 



1 beard might de 



B tbe SI 



On a lovely autumn evening, ji 
sbcildii« its last r«^y beams on the tops of Ibe but- 
ri>imdiiig hill?^, Mary looked from ber chamber wtn- 
Ji.w, und drank in, at a ^ance, ibt golden glories of 
ex|iiriiigday, and ibougbt how calm 11 would be for ber 
I.I dji' uS Eweeily as the sun waa sinViiig lo rest behind 
the hills, so that her memory might live, like ihe beau- 
Ictjuh twilight, long afier ber frail body had mouldered 
ii^uni 10 dus!. She called ber motber to her side, and 
IjIJ her that she wasdymgl At such nleauiiful hour, 
»'li>.'» ihe day b^an lo close, and shadows were no 
\fii-^r broad-ca><1 from the clouds, bul were atrelcbed 
Dla[]ii ihe surface of tbe earth by Ibe in'iTceplioa of a 
tr>'.', i>i hill-side, Mary breathed ber last 1 

A:. iltei!e piecioU!' Inil Dealing tccncs past like sober 
iljiMi(;h[s across the face of carib, or inlermingle side 
liy 'iJe with gay and briUianI pesragc:- of light of equal 
I'i'uni'-cence, making all leniler and l«auiifiil, which 
iiil>i'[wi« had been lustrous anil i^purkllng, ihey call up 
■A 11 Inn Uie heart the memory of ihe pB^l; and by an 
;i~f,HijIion we can scarcely Ira™. charai.-ic™ reappear 
• ■I' fni-iids who have passed nwaj U'forc ui>. 

TliiTS ended Ibe life of Mary Wilhon, Struck down 
111 ili>: vigor and bloom of yuulb, Ibis young maidcuhat 
IMI pimny friends to mouin her Iib"!-. She was much 
v.-io'iTied ; so much so, thai cveiy personol defei"! was 
f^itgi.ltcn in ibe charms of ber spirit, with which r\K 
itiiparlod lo ber friends a look of ijiodness smd > 
b!t■>^Ulg. 



W0RI>SOF WAYWARDNESS. 



load br 1^ hD««, BWUty * 



W0SD8 OF WAYWAaSNESB. 



Frundihlp, Ihey K7, li bnt a dmhu, 
And wi)inui>> love a ncteor Same, 
Thai reolBlk opoa fuie)''! brath 
A litUo irtiil^ Ihon pMiahtth. 
Oal, fraX vpOD tfaeA — out OQ thee f 
Thoa hideou lug, neiiliir. 

Hall ! Man igalD ! doal aak me wh> 

Tbe halTiepiened, yet bunting aigfc 
The leu, tbe ligli, theniHlTH mni 

Uiut lell • ado of br-gone lionca, 
A vinoa of all (air and bright— 

When my young ftb waa atrBwii w 
And every Ihrob waaof ddight. 



Nor 



re of each nt 






m dsya ofeTer-el 
^Bl ehangelen ahona upon the aoul^ 

la prDmiaB v' a twined Ihe paal, 

Came everr luLeyoa heiaida aoenungf 

Ofpueaandbliaafor aye tolan. 

Bat wbaro la now tha aportive wile 
Oryonth— BO gaileleaa and » gay— 

ITieaoolof love, ofBre-theamilo, 
"Diat apoke that aoni — oh ! where are they J 

Of daya that eonld auch joya impart 

A BbanlsB, blacted youth— a hurl 
Tlvl breakelh rait, though lileiitl}'. 

Aad Ihoaa proud liopea BO fondly cberiahed, 
BaTe tkey too proved, like Friendibip, breaUi 

Ay, ODe by one, they all hare periihed— 
Tet DO— Dol all— there yet ia death ! 

Where, far ftom man and ei»ru, CD lie — 
Aad thve, nnhacded and (brgot, 
AJone— ok ! Ood— alone to die. 

Who talkl of dying, whila around 

^H earth 'a >0 liiir, ths iky bo bright ? 
With Frtly'a wreath let day be crowued, 

And Hirih and Hoaio rale 
Anotha ebocd— the parple hiUi 

Are bowing to the yellow TSleB— 
Tbe nlea are imilbig lo Ihe rilla— 

The riUa make muaio for the gain, 
not with the Baabflama twining handa, 

Through grovea and madaaiid attaiina a 
Adown the liuiea, and ou the aaiida 

0( bnre old Ocean madly dancing. 









1 old OCH 



Bring, merry ooomde., quaUy bring 

Youth-glying and aung-making wuie. 
FlU, Ell— on the faithful brim 

Pile up tha iparkling Bood^ 
Drink, drink, till the living Blram 

Hon conqueror IhTDngh Ihe blood. 
Drink lo the hill, Ibe vale, 

The Blream and ita jeweled brink. 
To Ihe warming ray and the eoollug gale. 

To earth and to ocean drink. 



I'lhypociiiy. 

I the brimming b 
I and madneaa' ta 



Our all of Eden Icn. 

Give, give me back the euly Joy 

Of youth'B alroog hopea, of vowa believei 
Again, again a dreaming boy 

Let mebehappy,thoDgh deceived. 
For who halb caught the aaaweriiig aigh 






ol fed 01 



or one belovol, and aeemiog loving. 
Upon Ihe tell-tale cheek to brealbe, 
Oloacr the claapiug hand! to wreathe, 
Aa if no earthly power could sever 
The boBoma met, aa met foreve^^ 
While each reBponaiva flattering heart. 

Beating aa thoogfa >l wootd gladly btiol 

To tell Ihe joy thai tongue na'er qiahe, 
LongB from IK heaving breaat lo part. 
Nearer and nearer atill to preaa 
The BOal ol It* aoal'a happbicn. 
Oh! wbohaafeltuioaDdhidanl 

Tha opelli of tfal* idolatry— 
And wljfaed not that hia daya abonhl mil 

Thna Bpeli-boaad to eternity. 

Away with wiadom— 't la a cheat- 
Away with tmih— 'I la all a lie— 

Madneaa alone hath no deceit— 
PaUehiwd alau lu nnckery. 



OLDEN TIMES. 



Tbk (own or borougi of HmrrUjurg, \he political 
Capitol of I'eaneylmnia, lien on the baHit of the Sue- 
quelunaB, abuul JOT luile? west of Philadelphia. I 
My oo the iant, not Ihe fhorei foe liere alwUl bluff 
rues a few yanhfromliKUanberaDiBrgia of Ihe river, 
and Ihe town L>,tliereruni, fruuiMulofineeufeetubot'e 
tin: su«ain— a fact of coii»qiniuw to the lahulntuils ; 
u Ihe Suequcbonna, which, iu msnnieri may be easily 
forded by children, will fw quently, during the Bpring 
fns'betE, rii<e froinfi^i to eight feet, threatening all upon 
feils barderH, The Loimas are built only on the nortb 
side of this front atreel, to ax to facti the river and 
leave, be^ide^ the beautiful aTeuue, a hsodmnie e^a- 
oade in front of the town, uverlaolnog the river. 

Few [^ace» can pre^ eitl a more dell^tful promenade 
Ihaa this/mnl of Harrisburg; and the writer hereof 
has more than once Mnigbt to expiege bis sppreciRtiun 
of the walk and ihe gorgeouaneM of (be views to be 
enjoyed therefrom. The Fcene iseverfiwh — Hverde- 
ligbueiue, lo one who haa in eye for the beautiful of 
liBlure, and a bear! (o be warmed into the enjoymeni 
of that beautiful. No frequency of indulgence pells 
the appeli(e bere—no change of feofon diminipbes the 
■llractioo. Whether Ibe stream murmur* round the 
projecting rock and over ransteB of pebbles thai mvk iui 
bed BUd are vinible in summer, or wbelher Ihe current 
dashes deep uid bold, fed by the melling snows of Ihe 
upper moUDlams, i( is beauliful ; beairiiful in its simple 
exhibilion — beautiful in its terrible grandeur. Wbelher 
Ihe aetling sua steeps the current in liquid, tremulous 
light, or Ihe wild, lempestuous blasts of January heap 
Dp the WBlen in dark and chaflliig nrnssef, all is beau- 
tiful ; and men go forth (o gale in quiel enjoyment on 
the peaceful flow of July, or lo eiirich and stimulate 
their feelinga with the aH-conqiiBruig power or Ihu 
down-rushing torrent of Marf^h. 

Indulging in divaniy jJeanure one niorntaig late in 
Jane, while conlemplsting (he lovelinem of the scene, 
I cas( my eyes sway to Ifae mountains throu^ which 
Ute river forces ila course a fewmiks above the town, 
and was delighted lo fee the first evidences of the rising 
nn ui the yellow li^ ihat tin^ the lopmost peaks 
of those mighly promoolorier, wliile heavy wrsathiof 
misi, engendered on (he ground below, were rolling 
upward, like giants anxious lo baihe early in (be sun- 
light — an enjoyuieut thai most have cob( (beta exist- 
eoce, or. perhaps, only present nriMHly. 

1 can now recall »oae of the reflectiuDs to which the 
magnilieBnl scsne gave ri"e. Those children of Uie 
mi»(, (hat leaded upward, were they only imaginary 
beings? only the workmanship of my fancy, npou 
the crude maleriala (hat sprung up fram the tens ? or 
-were (hose misty Fhapea iDdecd the eswotid Ibrms of 
tpii'M, wboce teodencws wore upward — who, though 



;Av:Ha,] 

Jregged downward by (he grocMMSs of their oolwanl 

covering, which aiftcted i(s home and would abide iu 
i(s cold, daric birth-place, B(ruggled upward to (he ligh( 
and hea(, and were relea.>'ed from the clinging pro- 
pcnies of (bo visible and the impure, while they put 
on the invisible and Ihe purified? 

I knew (be law of physics, by which the ascenrive 
power of matter is augmeuled by heal, and conio- 
quently fell that sooie of those who were sleeping in 
Ihe vicinity, would have iclbrred all (hoiw miiny imagH 
of (he mountains lo well known and always occurring 






and teudeucii» of tome oiaas of beings wilkUie opeia- 
tjon of (hose laws? Becaui* tlie eun givea light and 
heal lo the system of which it is the eeolre, bccaOB 
we know thai it ri:^Th and goelh down, and bccauK 
wo can calculB(e Ihe influence of its light and beat 
upon our planet, dues il follow that the same body may 
not be Ihe home of millions of radoual beings, who 
would lai^h if told ihui we, mundane men, thought 
body made for the convenienoe oi tin 



III! 



j calculating the efiect upon one who ehouki, 



' uoderkluod and 



thei« wrcalhy foruu., and find hi 

answered, when the prei-ence of a pprson wtum I had 

once or twice seen, at the jeep of dawn, 

renewed a rcsolmioo of pulling lo him n quastiun as to 
the origin of a certain endosuie In (Iu) vicinity. There 
waa, be[wecu the upper bank and llw edge uT the 
river, directly in front of Ihe (own, a small endomuc, 
perhaps Hfteen feet square, Furrounded hy a decaying 
board fence, and having in il (wo mirerably loakug 
Lumbardy po{dBrH, (ouchod with all the f qualidneM of 
decay which characteriies (be agt of Ihat thoTt-lived 
Bramble", too, had i^prung up in (be enclosure, 
and they cuven>d a small rising of the giouuil, with 
tome mviniHe emUoms. My objec( was to know 
why auchaplace watalhiwedin Awn ol the Itnvn; 
why i( wan made, and why thus conlinned. 

" Thai," XBid my (Vieud, " is Ihe gravn of old Mr. 
lUiLRis. for whom the town was named, long Iwfore 
they thought of buddmg (he c^ilol yoDiler. Bat there 
long story ««mect«l with the mnticr, and yiHicaa 
leant Uie wlioh! of l( if you will call, Vfilb propvr mo- 
and in a proper manner, upooa desccfHlaiil of 
iho nU patriarch who rwldos ia ihn Mehixf rbood, ' ' 

'low, I saw in this man some signals of fancy, Bnitl 
fell daermlnrd (o gel the story onl of bkn. Bwl be pro- 



OLDEH TIKES. 



Fev^ Is'be ia loo much Laste ; lie \i»i h'w day's worV 
tn perform, and be had almost forgolled IheMury. Bal 
I penevercid with bim and oblajned some iccoiml, 
which, aAer eleven years, I pul on paper, aoi VGti' 
IBring Id quote id; ftknd fDrBUlhorily, iGlitngtbeftnry 
DOi exactly ts 'tnas told to tne, but »> 1 recalled and 



Hr. HarriB was oneof ibepiuneereofPenn^ylvaniB, 
He saw tbe comifry nch and hcautiiul befofe him, aud 
"weat (unh and Blood and measured (he earth" in and 
around the fitee wheie now stands Iho borough which 
bearf his name. The beaoly of scenery, the delicate 
roAnesa of the valley ooolraitiiig with the towering 
nimaiili of the mouDtatiu around, niaite lb« place ex- 
teedingly de^iraUe. Be, like the men of hix timer, 
itd an eye for the beautiful, and a far-n^auhing ken 
thai touk in the future with the pie,«iii ; and so he rat 
down on the chores of the SiiMjuebannB, on what vas 
Iben perhapR an island, though now a pari of the main 
trod. 

Mr. Harrie was a man of the woiid — I mean what I 
«y— be was emphatically a man of the world. 
Calmly atid coolly had he, in his youlh, »ot down to re- 
iec( upua the policy which would l>est suhserve the 
puTpoce* which he had in view ; aud, after maiurede- 
liberslkm, be came lo the conclusion that the prece^ 
of hta mother were well founded, and that however 
anieh the gay might ridicule, or the shott-Kighled neg- 
lect, the rules which she had prescribed, and which 
sbe had made him, in boyhood, follow — on tho whole, 
" to do juMice, to love mercy, and lo walk humbly," 
would serve the afl'airs of a long life as weiJ as Ibey 
wddB pmduoe eflects afler deaiii. So, Mr, Itnrris sat 
down on the banks of the Susquehanna, an honefit oiati 
from habit — an hooeal man (rota principle ; a Chnslian 
by birth— a ChHsIiaii by aU hi* eclion». He had no- 
thing Utopian in his view*, nothing iinpraci iceble in 
his plans. If he bought or sold, it was wiTh a view to 
bia own advantage in the transaction, and neither 
while roan ncT red man rould outbargain him; but 
eicher while man or red man would be wulconte to all 
Ibal hia waiHs required Bt his hands ; and those who 
faded to get one quart of me«l more Ilian he woold 
ailuw in trade, found no dilBcully in procuring a peck 
wbenever their necessilies appealed to his feeling* of 
charily rather than to his rule of business. 

The means of the founder of the scitlement had 
been soroewhat diminished by an act of gixidiiei<s, 
which few could apprvciale al the time. A sioul black 
man was about to be torn from his wife to be sent into 
elsveryatlheSonlh. The ability of the slave enhanced 
his price, while his goodness of heart made the sepa- 
TBiion more intolerable to him. The wife was due— 
ahoidd she go into voluntary slavery in order lo follow 
her husband ? and if she did, whk> could tell her that 
Ibe Sra inducement to the owner to »ell ber husband 
might not result in a separation, which no ^erifice on 
her part could prevent, nor coold it miligale Ibe evila 
thereof. In Ibis state Pompey appealed (o Mr. Harris i 
he prvnised Odelity, industry and graiiinde; Mr. Hot- 
ris saw Ihal he could prevent miserv, and he paid the 
prioe of the man, and thus became his ouni/r. 

"Maau Harris," said the delighted black, as be 



lewlhe Bccomplkbmeatofhisheart'adeaiic, "I'lldo 
aomelhing lor this by and by." 

" What wilt yoti do, Pompey?" 

"Ihici't know, mam; but guess H will ««ne loow- 

formed a part of Mi. Harris Mlablish- 
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and by his light hi 
repay all oMigaliocswbich bis i«rchafe devolved upon 
him. He had ■ song for the youngslera who visited 
Ibe place, ajidbe could dance with the Indians that re- 
rided a i,boctdiMaDce above; and whether in the deld 
ur Bl ihe mill, be was trustworthy, aclive, industrina, 
and never for a tnoment did hia worthy master find 
cauf^e to rt^tn his purchase. 

"Dune edotigA for to-day?" would Pompey inquire. 

"You have dune tnore, Pompey, than I directed, and 
you have done il well ; and eicepting your habit oT 
singing foolish scngs, and dancing like a madman 
Bmoug the bidiattB and squaws that come down from 
the Juniata, I have been well compensated for your 

" Bui I have not done thai," said Pompey. 

"I tell you, Fompey, that I require only the dis- 
charge of ordinary duties ; I do not expect you will 
meet with any oocssioD for any eiliaordinary eflorl in 
oiybobelf." 

" Well, well, maasa— il vrili come, bym'by, I UU 

The peaeeful, genlle manneis of Mr. Harria had 
their eflert iqKJO Pompey's movements, but not lo the 
extent which Ihe master desired. The servant was 
honost, mdiistriouB, end did ell the work that was re- 
quired si his hands, but he could not pretermit hia 
Kport. The day of gloom closed with Pompey when 
Mr. Hamo saved him from the sale to the South and 
the separaliim from hia wife, and Porapeyfelt a sort of 
devotion in his wild, irregular dances and his loud, 
shrill singing. His spirits rosewiih every recdlectiMi 
of the kindness, and, as be broke mto a verve of some 
favorite Fong or shuAed out upon the bard earth with 
bare hev\* the lime of a quickly moving tune, he felt 
that he wa.'' only giving expression lo gratitude for his 
kind muster; and who shall say that Ihe ofiering of Ibe 
joyous Hack waa not made acceptable above, by the 
sincerily ut" the feelings in which it was presented ? 

Il wn? a clear star-light evening of July, the moon 
had not tifva, and Ihe planetary worlda above seemed 
lo magnify themseJvea in the abeence a( the ^eat 
source of day ; a gentle dralt c^ air down the stream 
wBsfelt, aiidoccaaioully aruMUngamoag thefolia^ 
w» cvused by ^ wind, augmented imo a tempinary 
brecie. The whcAa ba^ of the river was coverad 
with tall furoBl treoa, *a*o where Mt. Harm's little 
Mttlemenl WH pUced. On a boM blrf; now washed 
away, but which ihel jotted oat hilo the sIrevB, a> if 
for the site of seme defaMve woriB, atood a female. 
She had lieen !(■« lookiDg up into the fiimamaot, aad 
then ciL>iing ber eyes aioimd,as if eipas|«Ds a&Oie 
one lo shore with ber (he " contemplation of 4e itacy 

Thr youag ^ 
down apita the walan below her for « 
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oDt and vear after year rolDmiogT with all Iheir Irain 
rich in iheir Instre, and surveying Ihemaelvea ia the 
waters beueath. Bui we change. Year afler year 
pnaes, and my falhera' race, if ihey appear at all, pre- 
■mt thecnaelveg in diminished numbers and in wasting 
bmu. Tbe fool of the while man is on llie Auil, aad 
hetrealsus as be doe« the fares! Ireee. Wbeie be 

want of commumon with tbeir like ; wburc be needs 
tbeir lands, be slrikea ilieni down a* cumberers of the 
ground ; and I, who love iha race— I JwbU among the 
pale face^ ia peace; nay, I dwell among Ihem of 
dioice. I love their people, and I leverenee the pre- 
oBplsby which some oftbemare Eoveraed— by which 
•U profeu to be guiited. Oh, spiril of my falbers I 
must all pan away like the wreaths of moimtain 
mist, and, as they fall, sluill il be tbe disgrace of Iheir 
naina that vice, and no) vengeanoe, swept tbem from 
tbeearlhT 

" Oh, what la this new principle which the whites 
have infused inlo my soul — the means and eondilion of 
fUtmre happine?<a? What is it (liat bids me forbear the 
wish that I was a man— a chief among my falhers' 
psople, thai I migbl chase the iairvder from our hunl- 
ing-grouiiil!i, anii repioi^ to out nation the land which 
was purchai^ed by trinkeTs and baubles, costless to the 
whiles and useless to the red men? What is that 
principle thai iidi mc, nay vuitrf me, pray for the 
goodoflhe whiles around me, and look to the destruc- 
tion of roy father's race as D means of that good ! 

"I cannot tell. And Ihe tearhltigs of the whiles 
eonceralag the requiroments of their own religion, be- 
eoDie ilark and confused when they attempt to recon- 
oile their praolice with their precepts; at least, those 
who leacb most do most ouoTound. But Father Hairis, 
who has Hnle to say, how good are all his /ieeJi ! how 
like ttie Fhining of those Mars upon the water is his 
benevolence lo my race! beautiful in itself, and re- 
decled in ibe heeru of Ihe red men with cuoslant 
lUEiio. Oh, if all were like Um! but then— " 

"Then what, Dahona?" 

The interruption was caused by a young man who 
had followed the speaker to a place of fcequent re- 

"Then what.Dahona!" 

" Nay, William, nay, do not rail me Dahona ; at 
least, do not call luo thus in tAit plaoe — do not call am 
thus when you find me ^one — when the wildnesa of 
Ihe nccue begeu wildness of thuughl, and Ihe breexe 
wbicli comes down from Ihe baDling-grounds of my 
blber^s seems to fan into a Aome Ihe lingecing sparks of 
nstivBfire which clvillEBliun,as yet, has not qiwnrhed. 
Do noi, by such a name, call up my ehnovt liuried 
Ihoughls of those wbo owned these laodi wluui ibe 
while men were enjoying that which they stole from 
their conquered enemies ; do not tell nie, in Ihe midst 
of then! ramming pongs of pride and regret — do nolby 
thai name teU me, thai I ma Ihe daughter of a chief 
killed upon bis own hills; and when I would calm 
down thoee feelings uf VEngeaace, which come with 
lodger iMervalu, ilo not, with tbe name of Dahona, 



goad me ou to those wLnhes wliich must be sittfid, fo> 
Ihey are onjust to Father Harris." 

"Well, Ihen, my dear Rebecca, if all the white* 
were like Father Harris, what then?" 

" They are not all like him. Those who laughl me 
lo read and write, and who Iried lo (each mo lo pray, 
are not litre him. They talked of tbe etjuality of man, 
and yet treated me as Ihe child of a monaer. Father 
Harris knows thai I am human, like hlnuelf, and be 
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Ihoui^aud oflending whites?" 
., William-I Ihhik so now ; bw there 
lomewhichl pasa alone on 
this point of land— in which the virtues of ihat good 
man seem lo me a motive for vengeance upon Aim. 
Were he like others, the red man could strike; were 
he like others, f could strike; if, inslead of kindnes, 
which demands gTatitude, aad conslani rare and pa- 
rental WBichluhiess, which beget dTecticm, he had 
treated me as other whiles treat my race, il inighl 
be long ere the htmting-Selds of the Iribo sidRnitlBd 
lo the though. Bui the virtues of Ibe whiles sob- 
due Ihe feallngt of tbe Indians, and tbe vices of the 
whiles destroy iho race. And yet, William, Father 
Harris, with all this virtue, forbids our union '." 
" Forlidi it, Rebecca, but doe* not hinder it." 
"Not hinder it? Dues he not hinder il by hiaiefuMi 

" May we nol go down lo the lower settlomenl and 
be married, as others are?" 

"Will that procure his consent, William ?" 

" No ; bm, uf course, it will be followed by his par> 
don." 

" Alas, William, even ibepoorlbealogyofmynatlTe 
tribe forbids Ihe hope uf pardon for a sin ouiiaiilled ill 
Ihe hope of pordiio." 

" Bui he has no right, Bcbecca, to preveni our hap- 
piness by bis tefusal to sanction Ibe union." 

" Ho bos over me the right of a falhi'r, and ahall 
never complain of a warn of obedience. I may suflet 
by his refusal, bm if he is^ong he must benr iheciMh 
wquence<. No, Witliani, no, I hare lold you ihat I 
would marry none other than yon; but I will aot 
lusirry you without tbe eoiueol of Fallier Harris whils 
he Ih-es, with power lo give or lo withhold thai cto- 
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first plaoe, you are the son of his old friend and rela- 
live; can Ihe ^.trong prejudicaa of your race be afK 
peased, if you should marry the daughter ri no Indian T 
It ia tnw Ihat 1 was a princess ; and the whiles whom 
I met at the school in ibe city, always appeared M 
worship thow of ruyal blood, end I do not know Ihat 
tbe crown of the parent oounlry might nol derolrs 
upon Ihe hendoTamaa or woman as black and asciirif 
as our Pompoy, ifsucban one should, by the aocidenla 
of taste and the fai'or of the right ertid, faiX into the 
channel of soccesfion by an admitted marriage. That 
ftrong prejudice, I am pcri-uudcd, infliieucM FafhM 
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"Bat il doM not kduCiKeins, Bdieoca; and why 
tbould i( ? Afsociated with Ihe beat of our people in 
ibe city, you have acquired their habila ; yao have, 
with all the (MicBcy of your mi, twice the lesming 
thai ean be bocMed of by many of oun ; and if—" 

" Ye«, ye*, William; youmeaa by 'i/,' Ihal if I had 
oemd t« fi>nt, and MHDetimee acl, like an Indian, lAtn — 
But 1 have Dot cefed lo feel and to act, lomttina, 
libe my lallier'a child ; aad all the learning which Ihe 
whilea have isipaiHid, feema only lo enable me lo ap- 
pKciata mora oamcdy tha nifleringii and wrongs of 
my people ; aod if it wera vol fot the genlle leaching 
cf thai Quaker woman — nay, the teaching raiher of 
Ihe tfirit by whicb «he ift indueaccd — T ^bauld, per* 
li^H, make my knowlod^ a meuiH of vengeance. 
Bit, WilliBin, there is another cauce, founded unsound 
(diey, for the tefufal of Falher Harru." 

"And what is that?" 

"1 am Ihe dangler of a chief of a Iiibe that scarcely 
[tiinka of peacs ; and when my falher was lonured by 
Hit cooqneriog Ibec — loitured to death, but not to a 
(Kwn — and iny mMber was atruck down by Ihehalchet 
of a warrior of the tribe abovB or, I was redeemed 
froD ttifilivily by Father Harris — »Bved from a mi^r- 
tbte death — Irealeal, educated and loved by him an hi* 
child. WMs I am here, il may be Ibal the warriors 
of my tribe will lespeot hia selllemeni ; if 1 should 
nuury you, the tribe above, always friendly, mighl 
grow jealouB of the connecliun." 

" There ie more of worldly policy in Ihal than Mr. 
Harria ie -voal to eiercise," f aid William. 

"Lei tube cmUnl," said IMiecca "with his deci- 
tion fot the preani. He who baa alwaya inteikded 
right, oaDDOt long peraisi m wrong." 

The djakigue of the lovers became tees and lea* ar- 
gumoitatiTC, and was foon changed from Ihal of 
an educated, bigb-minded woman and a deferantiol 
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love for Him who was ber 
"Father inHeavoi." Thenomof the river, baslen- 
ing downward in its eteraal coune, was lulling, and in 
the etr^fflg light which Ihe moon poured Ihrou^ the 
liltle window of ber chamber, Ihe eulhusjastic girl 
seemed (ofind the forma of guardian angels; and she 
■uok lo sleep in iba coafidence ibai she was in the 
care of Heaven. 

And was she not? Whal bul Hcbtcd provided for 
her Ihe ample afieclioo of Harris? Wbal bul Heaven 
made his teachings operative upon her conduct ? What 
thraw aoroes Ihe dark mind of the Indian girl Vae l^t 
of Chrislian trnlh?— a light whcae reflection was eer- 
porlion of the hues of the object 









more pteasing lo ihemeelveF, though perhaps leee inlei- 
eatinf; lo my readers. The moan bad risen, and ihe 
light of ita diminished form was dancing on Ihe ripplea 
of the river, and lay broad and lovely upon Ihe side of 
the mounlain above. 

" What wa« Ihat sound ?" a.«ked Rebecca, wilh evi- 
dence at fear. " Surely some one is abroad." 

" Il was only a deer, or some such animal, on Ibe 
other side ct Ibe river." 

" B«, William, lbs deer does not move tbns by 
nigbl, unlees alarmed by the hunter or some auimal. 
Let 01 return ; we may be bijared, even tm Ibis aide 
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they poEFcd one of ilie oul-bouses, tbcy discovered, 
IhroDgh Ibe inlerslicBs of the logs of which il was 
cocMructed, Ibe while leelh and Khinlngeyea of Pum- 
pey, who, iiol having any lore afliiir on hiind, was very 
willing lo have a laugb Bl "Mawa William," or a little 
knowing wink at Rebocca, Ihe nem day. 

Rebecc« was foolhed to repose by llio quiel of her 
conKKUCe and Ihe heaHhfni, genlle iolluBnce of the 
prayer with which ^he sanctified tier little chamber- 
prayer Ihal iadudud blessings upon ihe head of her 
beoefador, her eaily frieiid and father — prayer Ihal 
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doing its perfect work end eRecling, by conste 
alien, Ihe character, condition and habits ofRebecca. 

Il was but a shori lime before daylight that the 
young sleeper, who had retired lo re^I in Ihe coD' 
sciou-ness of Heaven's guardianship, was alarmed by 
loud cries, and im looking abroad the saw Ihal one 
building of Ihe little hamlet was wrapped m Aanies, 
while the wild yells of the savages told Ihe poor girl 
whal waa ihe cause of Ihe danger, and lefl tillle doubt 
aslo ilsenenl; and she knew, loo, Ibal Ihe savage in- 
truders were Ihe people of her own Iribe. Scarcely 
had the thrown afew clothes around her,and wrapped 
herself about with a blanket from ber bed, when the 
voice of Ponipey, as he pasted tier window, was 
heard. One senlence only did the poor fellow utter : 

"Save dl the time you can. Miss Rebecca !" 

Inlwominuieamore Ihe liltle selllemeni was sur- 
rounded by llie savages. William, who had been 
aroused later than Ihe Uack, soughl to save Mr. Har- 
ris, but failed.and seeing no chance of escaping ihrou^ 
the line of Indians, he rushed into ihe room of Rebecca, 
and opening a small door took refuge in a (cliar beneath. 

Rebecca, it was known, incurred liltle personal 
risk. She was of the tribe of the invaders ; and ven- 
geance upon the wbilea, and the spolialion of their 
goods, were the objects of the aitaok. 

Scarcely had William reached his biding-plsce when 
the chief of the small tribe of invaders presented him- 
eelf at ihe door of Rebecca's room, and demanded 
William. 

" He is not in my room. Do you think men are to 
be found in my bed-cbaraber?" 

" A white man may be found any where in lime of 
danger," said the ravage. " But I do not csie for Ihe 
fellow; I want loknow where Harris has hidden hia 
goods — especially where he has conceetetl Ihe rmn." 

" I do not keep his goods nor hide his mm." 

" But you know where he hides Itiem, and yoii shall 
leu me, or I—" 

" Or yon will kill nw-^l(l a womui I Brave cbief ■ 
Has lbs infiuenee of the white man reduced our tribe 
lo that?" 

"Idid not ihrealen yon, Dahona ; but I will atrike 
nAere you can (eel oa keenly as on youreelT. Tett me 
where Ihase goods are secreled," 

"I win not; and you due not take reon<Bce OO 

" Iiook, Dahooa, through yonder window !" 
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The girl lumed her eys la Iha windnw, aod by the 
trood blaze of ibe buning buildiug site fbw a stake 
ereclcJ, oear Ibe river, anil numerous »viigea were 
Iteaping ariHiail ii quimtilies of wucxi. 

" Is tlml for mof" 

" No — for HarrJB." 

The young woman checkei) Qie eiulaiiialion nbich 

" And you will tdea«e him ifl will poiol oul lo you 
the goo&f ; yon will do ao perHniBl injury lo any one, 
and eparc iIm ksI of Ihe properly?" 

The Indian basilaled ; brtl ibe lie which seamed lu 
struggle fur ulteranco, ogsinBt Ibe tiabits of liis race, 
was spoken : 

*' 1 will Gpore bU^-'^ 

" And Ihe people of ihe Iribo — will Ihey spare?" 

Jusl Ihen a hand ol savogea wis teen conveying 
Mr, Harris dawn to ibe slake. 

The ppiril of Rebetca wua shoken. She ilid noi 
know, indeed, tn/itrt any guods were ooncoBled, and 
Ihe small unounl which had been pui aride waa Ihen 
brought forward by some of ibs Indioni', who wore 
■Bore occupied wilb Ibe ruin Ihey bad sccuivd Ihau 
with Ihe oiher anido.'. 

She looked through itie window again, and liarri» 
was al the slako, and, with impaliont yells, Ihe savages 
Were making ready for Ihe focrifice. 

" Spare him — only spaie ihe life uf Ilanis, and lake 
aU!" 

work. Hark ye, Dahoua '. Harris musl soiiei llie lor- 
menls lu which our captives are condemned. We 
have been mjured by the whiles. Your falher was our 
chief— Ihoy destroyed turn; end wluxe blood has 
flowed in revenge? You, Ihe daughter of itiat chief, 
have been iziade to despise Ihe people of your tribe, 
sod to adopt Ibe faith of Ihe whiles — n creed thai 
makes one portion cowardii — afraid of Ihe life or Ihe 
death of a wurrior — and leaves Ihe other portion lo 
oommil wbal Crimea they cfaoose upon Ihe red 

" Now, hear me, Dabnoa. It is ihe creed that makes 
the man, and not Ihe man llie creed ; and Ihe inducnce 
of your profes^-ion of thai creed — Ihe devotion which 
you pay lo that bo«k now lying at your feet — are 
weakeniog the ellachmenl of our people to their cbief!-, 
and giving power lo Ihe whiles. Kenounce the oreod, 
■pom the book al yonr Ibel, and follow your brethien 
to Ibeir burning grounds, aud we will spare Harris." 

"I willfollowyou whither you wish— lake menow; 
but first relejise that man." 

"Do yoti renounce Ihe white man's creed— will you 
tpum Ihe Bible in pnucoce of our men?" 

A few boors before, the troubled spirit of Rebecca 
bad been moved almosl lo doubl Ibe truth uf Ihe rali- 
ghm mlo which she had been uiilialedl but when 
ttie question was its renunciation, she felt the hold 
which il had upon her mmd — she showed the hold 
which it had upoa her heart. Could she, with some 
menial reservation, make Ibe renuociUiDn, and Ihus 
Nve hsr bencfajilor's Ufa ? She wbs nol wall verHid 
in casuistry, but she knew thai nligiun waa of (he 



■Speak," said the chief; "the people ate wailing 
my sigmd." 

"Give me a raomenl to think." 

" Take il. I will leave you until ihe measeoget re- 
lums iwice wilb new combuslibles for the oid maii't 
Cm." 

The chief closed the door, and Rebecca lunwd 14 
seek guidance m her trouUcs. 

Tlie savage crew had seiied upon the pei«in of Hr, 
Harris, aud dragged bun from Ihe houpe lo the place 
uj^inled for his lormenlc, A slow fire was lo he 
lighle^l around him, and bis dying BunKXiU Wexe to ba 
smbillered by Ibeir blaqibemic*, and his pains aug- 
menied by tho lormenu which Ihey would inllicl be- 
fore Ihe flame should have done ils work. 

The guod man looked around. Williain be bad 
heard in ihc flrst of Iha attack, and he now believed 
him dead. He knew thai he had little lo Icar for Re- 
becca; hercaplivilymight be irkSDnie,biilbeyoDdlhal 
they would not injure her. Bui I'ompcy, with all hit 
professions, where was be al such a lime? How use- 
fid he migbl have been — how consoUng, ereo now, lo 
have iieen bun near, and In have sent by him incsmgai 
lo bis friends. Bui ho was forsaken of all— of all bat 
bis enemies; and so be looked upward, lo One Ihaihad 
ever been his friend. Releasewssnol to bcespeweJ. 
Mercy, fortitude, resignation — and the good man 
breathed a fervent praj'er. 

"The Iiraeisup,"!aid ibe stem chief, as he opened 
ihe door of Rebecca's chamber. "Whal say yott— 
life or dealh 10 Harris?" 

"LelmeBeeinyfelber, oven as be ia— lei me com- 
mune wiih him for one moment, and 1 will answer." 

The ebieflcd fonh the giri : and as bepasMjdlwoof 
his men he said, in bis own language : 

" Welch lbs house ; and when ihe fire is lighied a) 
Ihe Slake, sel ihe house on fire— bolh Ihe while and 
Uack are in it some where. Bee Ihal none escape." 

Rebecca heard aud undersluod the terrible order. 

The young woman aaccnded Ihe pik^ and threw ber 
arms around Ihe neek of Harris. 

"My father! uiyfalhar! musltbisbe?" 

"There isnoptevculive," said he, "short of ■mi- 
Rebecca sobbed into the ear of her benefadiir, lh« 
condtiion of bis lelesie. 

" They will never release me," said lie ; " Ihey nn^ 
make you an aposlate, but Ihey wdl also make me • 

" My fulber, Ihey have sworn the osib ibal has never 
yet lieea violated, whi-'U given from Indian lo ludiaO) 
thai Ihey wilt nUease you on those conduioos." 

"Haslhal oath nei-er failed?" 

" Never— never, my falher." 

" I.el me nol lall iulo Ihe hands of man," said tha 
prisoner ; " m thia hour, God, be my (fuida and 
countal." 

"Whal is the amrwer, ray falher? RcmonibMt 
your life — your precious life, may he saved, and thai gf 
William," she whispered softly in his earH. " I>o ACt 
hesitate." 

" I do not hciilale Ibr mywlf How, my child, b 
ihyfuilh?" 
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"Firm — fijied, my fslber." 

" Will you renounce il, if by thol you could save 
the life (ifWilliHinuid become his wile wilh my con- 

"I would not renounce ihw failh lo add one moment 
lo mtf life. Now, mure Ihim erer, do I tvc and Ted iU 
excelleney. But you, roy father, in whom il shines, 
tnay, by a protracted life, disFeminalu that faith to 

" ^ibII I inmre the faith of others by my owa 
■pcwucj? Vuu have my anstm." 

Relieoca gave one wild, froDlic shriek, and was 
forced, »lmo*l lifelefls, from the emhrBCOS of Illirri*. 

"And what sayB Diihani now?" 

" t mil not TiTumHM mg/aiti." 

Tbe signal was given, and the men aii^Dged them- 
KJves berneen the river and the Flake, and Iwu or 
Ihree tprung forward and Bjiplied iheir lurches to the 
dry wood; slowly Ihe smi^e afceDded,and then the 
Uaie orept upward, whde the loud phouts of the ex- 
ulliog ravagea drowned the prayer and grwma ot" Hai^ 
lis andtJie wild ehrieka of Rebecca. 

" Apply the tortures," wid the thief, and be sprung 
forward to give the oiample; whun, suddenly, he 
pitched forward upoo the 6re, and the crack of nu- 
merous rifles told whence hit death had come. 

In me minute the ground waa filled with Indian? of 
laolber Iribu, and the Burvivora of the invading 
were c*aiping down the river. 

Through the mingled throng of living, and ovc 
bodies of the dead, uprungoue being upon tbe bu 
pile, and wilh a hnichet released the sulierer froi 
perilous position, as the finiwa.* doing the work which 
the aavagBB had left unacxsmplished. 

Ab ibe rescuer laid Mr. Harris on the ground, be ex- 

"Hi! Miura Hurl*, did n'l I le!l you, great while 
ago, 'bym by come u>me<une or odder?' " 

Poupey had escaped before tho Indians mirroimdet] 
the house, aod knowing the atlachinent to Mr. Harr» 
of a liibe a short distance above, and their hoMility 1c 
ihUH who bad ioTodeil tbe wtllement, be wiu sure of 
aid if he could sununons ihem in waMm. 

Tbe friendly Indians doAoended the river rapidly 
their canoes, and were only iu wai^oa to ran tiie life 
of tbe whiles. 

Wdboin was brought fourth wounded, Ixil no 
gerouily, and the family aweniUed in prayer and 
tbanltsgiviog, while iheir friendly deliverers were dis- 
charging Home of the minor offices of their calling and 
eelehrating their victory by some characteristic atten- 
lentiooa lo the woundsd whom tbe enemy had left on 
tlie thores of tbe Susquehanna. 

"Did you oat hesilalu, my child," ™d Mr, Harris 
loBebecna, "when death orapmlacy was proponed ?" 

'■ When your death was Ibe allcmalive, I did." 

"Where, then, was yourfaiihin Chrislianily— in its 

"Falber, I am weak. I owe you obbgalions— I 
would socrillce my life for your conirurlp ; I knew'you 
good — I knew you would decide curreclly. My 



'In jFOii— in you, oh, mymore than folher. You 
are the enibodiioent of that ipirit by which I am 
guided. My faith in you, then— is il nol my faith in 
the creed which yon profew, and by which you live?" 

No MKinar bed William recovered from his wounds, 
than Mr. Ilarrii called Rebecca to him and signified 

I cvnrenl lo tbe union between her uid William, and 

I determination lo make their circunulances as com- 
fortable as Iho state of the neighborhood would allow. 
-■ li is late, now," said Rebecca lo William ; " lei us 
separate. Tbe morrow will require our early alien- 
I, and Father Ilarris will be aslir early in the 

And he not die only one," said Williom; "for 
some of ns must go down and bring (be uiagistrate up, 

perform Ibe ceremony. We will meet early lo- 
orrow morning." 

Before llie dawn of the day fixed on for her mar- 
age, Rebecca left her chamber, and hastened along 
the banks of the river to tbe jutting promontory that 

i SO much loved. Lesning ihere upon the side of a 

:k, the gave vent lo ait those feelmga which spring 
up in the heart of a girl who stands upon ihe verjfe of 
marriage. Welting upfronilbat heart were the waters 
-c, holy aflbotion for Harris, and of deep, abiding 
for William. There was no wani of all true 
feelings — no doubi of the high deservings of her lover. 
Btii Hebecca's edt)c»lion was imperfecl ; it had never 
eradicated the strong feelings for her own people i it 
had led her to fee bow rapid musl be their decay, but 
il bad not made her cling wilh undivided love to Ihoee 
whu-e superiority in cerfaui pumta was exhibiting 
ilfolf in Ihe destruction of the natives ; for the saw that 
Ihe fnendrhip of the whilea wa; an fatal to the Indians 
as was their enmity. The lands passed as fast by ces- 
sion as by conquest, and vices were sent with the wam- 
pum of peace as readily as with tbe weapon of war. 
And while she felt that she cdSId aj^y no remedy, or 
Uaime a preventive, she yel fell for those whoso 
blood WHS in her veins — whose fathers' fame had been 
her glory. 

" Ob, childien of the foi«st," said she, us tbe bent 
her eyes upon mountains and table lands above, " ye 
are passbig away like Ibe leaves of aumiun. The 
frosts and tho sunshins am alike fatal to you, and ere 
lung you will be known only by your decay. Men 
will Itll of your glories— bat who shall tee Ihem T 
Dim shadows yet linger on the forest edge, and I catch 
ibc view ofbalf fading foraut as 1 look along the valley 
of tbe stream. Are these ihe spirits of my fiilhers 
coma 10 chide me, ihcir daughter, for my apostacy. 
Alas! what an apostacy is that of their sous, who re- 
tain the curiums of the Tribes, and yet adopt the vices 

"Tlie light of another day is i>pringinB up, and a 
thotirand shapes are visible ; are these spirit-hunters of 
the red men — do they sanctify Ihe night by their chase? 
They are not like the red men of those days. Mighty 
ones they are, and Ihey pursue ihe mammoth for Iheir 
sport. But how Ihey dcpBTl before tbe ciTTning light, 
an Iheir descendants waste in tbe influence of the aria 
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make more happy, and reli^au repay by 
all the evil which has bceo brought on ite nmne f Has 
it done il ? Alas I 1 am di>^Ire»«d. Whal it to be ihc 
eflbol of ell t Are llie while nioq, with llieir religion, 
ID drive ibe red men from rheirpov^e^ion only to have 
IPOre BiDfile qci^ Tor vice, only lo wa»te each other by 
the fraud with which Ibeyi in moBl places overcoou: 
the lodians? or is the eEdahlithmeDt oTboIh lo produce 
ihe happiness to oil whicli iapromiradby theirleailers? 
And Bic these doubte, the^e ap|«renl difflcullie», the 
raHi)t of ray inability lo judge of what ialo follow, as 
ihe virion is now disturb^ by the imoerlaiHiy of the 
dawnuig light, whose perfeclioo will leslore all things 
to Ibeir proper appearance?'' 

"Ob, lei me yel.as I »ha11 abido with thefe con- 
guerore of our people, let me at least acknowledge that 
it is not they but tbeir rdlgion that detains me. No, 
(leeply as I reverence my Foihsr Harris, and much a; I 
love WUIiuii, I would join ilie waiting, the decaying 

wrongs, I would die with tbeia undiFgraced by 
treachery. But thai religion— lib, Ihey hold me iliere; 
they have driven from niy heart most of the oreoJ of my 
childhood. Oalyhcreand thereisrauadBbellef.green, 
front its association widi infaacy, but i^ldl beauuful, 
Mill cherished. While they have erected m my henn 
the fonu of their own faith, uaGni^hed yet, but still 
promising, still sheltering. They have dealt with me 
as with our forest*, in which ourlribos had their home, 
tbey cut them down, leaviag here and (here a tree to 
tell of the things thai were, and placing incoiiiplcle 
edifices for their own shelter— edifices that they pto- 
nwe Khali be sufficient and beautiful ii 

The sun was rising above the borjzon, and not a oloiid 
Mood in his whole pathway to The west. The tops of 
the mouolain caught and reOecled its lir>l rsyx. As 
the warmth increaHid, the mists, which had follei 
thick toward the baseof tlie hills, began slowly to ri^ 
and roll in mniwive columns upward, or to p&ne otT by 
liie g'lp through which the river rushes. Ri>becco 
gazed at theFCene until bet fancy moulded Ihe^ morn- 
ing mists mto tlie forma of .cherished beings. The 
whole energies of her tribe seenied to revive withui 
her, and all of the wild and the unearthly that dieUn- 
guiehed the dreams of her childhood nitbed back upon 
her mind. 

"I sec you alt," said the, "chiefs, warriors and 
Women. I know ye now ; every one lias hia form, 
and ye are retumiog from Ibe hunlutg-fleld of spirits. 
Ye return mounirul. lliough borne down with game; 
»d, for ye cross the fields which the whiten have torn 
Grom your descendants; angry, for a child uf a warrior 
b to be of those who ere your enemies— oiid yonder 
group of little ont^r tiiey are my broilicrs and sii»terv, 
tiry ones now, but haf^ m the miinic bunt, happy 
till they turn their faces on me, the last of all the house- 
hold. And, fathai^obi my father, the ileaUt-wound 
i« yet upon thy breast, as thou movust onward in the 
■ir. Mother! motlierl look ool thus on thy child! 
Oh, turn not to me that birajtt whence 1 drew my lifo- 
niirtuic ; that breast oD which I reAted when the life- 
drops were ociing forth from the wound which iJie 
enemy inflicted. Bui they arc baiipy— happy in their 
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union, happy in the smiles of the Great Spirit whom 
they adored in llicir homes and Ihair hunling-ground*, 
whom they propitiated by terrible veogeance upon 
those who deseoraTed ibose homeii and destroyaf 
ibom huoling-grounda. They are happy, for the mn) 
that gaibers round my mother's brow it rerplendai 
with rainbow beamt, and as >be passes upward lo the 
nouiilain'i Eununil, she waves her hand lo me in 
leace. Thy pardon andrhy blessmg, oh, my mother — 
uostrate, 1 invoke them both." 

William, who had witnessed ihe last agoniiiogscene, 
hen stepped forward and rait«d the girl from the damp 
mith. She scarcely noticed his presence, Ibe wild- 
low of her eye denoted thoughts diHereally piaeed ; and 
t was several minutes before she reooveted her usual 
belf-powetsioa. 

parted, William, and we wdl now return to 
the bouse." 

" Bui, Robocca, why ihould yon thus have cjpowd 
younseif and your health by such a yielding lo Ibe m- 
duenoe of youi fealing«and your imagination?" 

"William, I am, or I would be, a Chrisiiia; and 
wbcnl have given myn^lf to yorj and to God, 1 would 
have no reterve m uiy heart from either, and Ifaen- 
fore, before Ibe saeriiico was made, as the daughter 
of the Judge of Israel went forth upon the high-place* ti 
bar land to mourn, so I came hither to weep lor what 
I was lo leave, and lo .leave thai for which 1 vefl. 
The la-it fBCrificu tipon the altar of my faihen and 
my fathers' deittes has been made. I have lorn from 
my heart the fiowem which grew upuo the Indian's 
belief, and have prayed thai liie tree cf life may ovn- 
sliaduw the wild plants, that they blowom not again. 
I have taken down from ttie reoestes of my toni, ihe 
gods which my mother eDsbriued there, and have lakeii 
leave of the living and Ihe dead of my faiher'B nca. 
And now, Williun, now my bdovcd one, I am thiH 
— ihine m all searona and all cliangei — thine, loviag 
and loved ; but, oh, do not foiget Ihal my mind, Ihou^ 
dedicBled to Chriatianity now, has been the Asms of 
the ted man's creed, and may yc« while il is sanctifiod 
by thtrnew ahor, reOeel something of itself, its oiIm 
self upon the purer worship, as Ibe temples dedicaMd 
to the pagan god seem to caal some air of their origin 
upon Ihe new and tanclified rites whioh ibey now 
enclose; and in moments of feeling, or when eone 
additiuDal wrong to my falhen' race is done in the 
nameofour new creed, bear with me, if for amaneH, 
t focifet the Uessad leaching of Ihe gospel, and vieMio 
tho earlier influences of Uood, of educalKMi aod pa- 
triolixm. It shall not be often, not lur Ibe world. 
Hencel'orlh, my beloved one, 1 am thine ; all of child- 
houd'a home— all of a people's wroogs— all of a 
nation's fail h and anBiiua's gods, are pven up— and 
all of Ihloe Bilopied. Thy hreost shall t« my pillow 
in iTDuble, and thy uuile my token of joy ; Ihy welfam 
shall he my happine^, Ifay dweiliog shall bo my bnmc, 
'thy people shall be my people, and thy God my Uod.'" 
William pressed to his heart the oonfidiog, bsaidiful 
girl; andlbey turned to leave lheeniiuenoeu])u« which 
Ihey stood, end lo joia Ihe family below. 

The encceding beauty of Ihe monting induced Ihaoi 
to look once more and Hdimn: Ihe hxik. The whole 
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broad river belaW them leeiDed one floaiiii^i iijbh af 
light ; uid as ths current pHied oa, its i^imaco wcl< 
disturbed by the bougha oT the overhoDgitiE itee^ i)ibi 
dipped into the w*Ier, ud crekledri|^eiihBlrcdcoicil 
*1! Ibe huea of the moving light. The InountaiRx in 
the west Beeiaed clothed in go^eotu sunbcanu^, untl 
natiue ajficvred to have nasumed ber ricliett garb, la 
bless the DUptials thai were sboui lo take piai^. 

" I love Ihia scene," uid Bebecca, "it tronquilizes 
me— il ■oothes my qiiril, it elevates without agilaling 
my mind — Mich a morning ie ■ Teacher of religion." 

" The ^liril of Gtrf is leaching every where," Mid 
Villtam. 

" Tnie, tfue," taid Rebecca, " but I seem lo lock 
tome visible ob)ecl, something upon which my eye 
may na(, Huneibing like the ladder of Jacob, by which 
1 may ascend ; the visible is Deceseary it> me, to tU 
my thought upon and draw it up to the invi-iiblc, U 
not your crend deficient in that V 

" Can there be a better man than Father Iturri*, 
and have you ever heard of one leu infltiomvi! by the 
visiUe and tangible, and more guided by faith in i)>e 

" True— but it is his goodness, his atlaintnetii iii thai 
^aoe which enable him lo dbpense with the vL<ihlc. 
You white men cut and blaie the trees of the furc^i 
so thai you may lecogniie the courr^ by whirh you 
are lo reach a desired point, but the Indian pasws on- 
watd through the densest wood, with no visible sign, 
no outward evidence of the path." 

■ Boi. i!.;l.c,:™, iJ,c Hli.i,. MKii liad that ihoir out- 
lingt and biaiiiigi' are iiiiilHled, so thai it if dilBcult to 
ii is Ibe righl mark, and n 



be had yet lo the invisible to 



isible. The 



former deoeives us oflen — the 

Rand in hand the pair remrued la tbc 
Mr. Harris, and the day thus begad in sacrifice and 
prayer, was clu^ in feBiiviij. And William ro«;i' 
iv hit arms his Indian bride. 
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quent memorial of Ibe virtue and suflei 
Harris, and the fidelity of Pompey. Th< 
handed duwu hi? imiiie aiid his virtues lo a Q 
p06terily. 

Pompey, imdoubUHily, is tepresental by sot 
own color even in the preteul day. The great reward 
which ha claimed for bis succetisful exertion 
his master's life, was permiwioo to introdm 
into the settiemenl ; aud fur years afterward 
of Ibe 3i«i]uehuinB were made melodious by the 
|oyM noloi which Pompey drew fi 



ent, while blithely and strong was heard the 
footrDll of the young at nighl, as Ihey danced to the 
' of tbe Orpheus oTlbelr tune. 
lliim'sdescendenlB are in and around Harrisburg, 
1^' office when they can gel it, and dividing ihem- 
. between the two, or occasionally among Ibe 
many parties, so Ihal the advanlagt? i..f u-c^iidency hy 
er fraction may not be entirely Iv^i by all, Thew 
not the children of Rebecca; ^be died young— 
her frame of mmd was not fkvorable ii> long life. She 
I Christian, firm, consisteal., aciive, growing 
always in faith, and full of good work^; and yet ii wan 
remarked by the excellent clergyman wKuse it-acLing 
she followed, thai her mind seemed iii-vit to liuvc dis- 
mis.>ed entirely the creed of her iliildhuid— uml all 
her pure faith, all her Christian zeal, all lirr Ii<>ly life, 
ajiivumd to have some linge of ihe creed of her falher* 
— iKil III alter the body of her faith, but merely to give 
it, ai liioeij, a color. "And," said asuccessor of Ihat 
clerE)'iaan, "have noi Ihe teachings she adopted, 
leaihiog* of Christianity, always been thus afifected 
by Ibe previous character of the conununity or in- 
ilividiials by which they have been received?" No 
requirement diminished, no duly changed, no obliga- 
tion dinpeneed, but a sort of reservation of a Dou- 
esseniial, which served to reflect a separate ray upon 
Ihe niliiiitled and the requisite. Religiouslrulh,thDugfa 
enl'orccd by divine grao:, must in general be conveyed 
by a hjman medium, which wdl imparl a portion of 
iijelliifits accidents, as the color of the atmosphere 
throii(!li which light is conveyed lo eanh gives boe and 
tiiig'.' Ill the rays, willioul diminishing essenlially their 
puwera lo guule by Ibeir lighl, or mvigorate by their 
heal. Nay, when we concentrate these rays lo 
cunwy them to parlicuiar objects, the lighl not only 
lukcn ibe tinge of the medium, biil it has also Ihe di- 
vergency and eccentricity consequent upon Ihe in- 
equaliliea of surface, or the impurities of the glass 
tlirough which it comes. 

Rebucca lived lo bless her husband by her domestic 
vtriucK and her unfailing ofleciion. Uer death was 
mourTiid wherever her beautiful eiamplo of womanly 
virtue and Christian integriiy was known. 
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rftr, sod two to her haitund, near the clcsa of her liTe, 
'crfi supplied Co the writer by tbe bin person who 
imlshrd the msterliiilbr the story. They coald not well 
; inlnidueed with Ihe narratlva, bat Buy be given har<- 
ter, nhould it appear ihal tbey have inlsiesl enoagb far 
•t poifea of thii HngaaiiM.] 



TRANSLATION 

\ RECESTLY DISCOVERED FRAGMENT* OP A POEM BY SAPPHO. 



TWO HOURS OF DOOM. 



HOUK I.-A Bttrotkal. 

The princes or Iha night came, ooe by one, inio the 
halla o( HeHven, and each, from his refulgent Ihrooe, 
tped fur and wide through ppace his beaiUE of glory. 
The earth Faw the rega! train, and rejoiced. Faying, 
"I amtheir Eifler;" then (he thadowa pasred away 
from her bosom, and ^he stood in radiance amid her 
starry compeer*, fending heck ray for ray. 

" My Lillian, let us look upon the night," cried 
'K?mi*(h— wwl he led bee fofh beneath the W9r»- 
Thcy smiled upim the luaid, and crowned her Ibrehead 
with Iheir beams, and her beauty grew as lofty and 
mpterious as their own. 

The pair walked in alienee, for each bo»om thnJibod 
heavily, withits burden of unspoken love; they walked 
in Filence, Cor youlh was in flushing, end they heeded 
not the speediog houn^ 

Fin.1 Kenneth spoke, for man must art while wo- 
man muses, and Ibe fpe\U of night oppressed him. 

" Look, Lillian, on the thining orbs aliove u», elf' 
cling Iheir my>tcrioue round '. Enowest thou, the starry 
flrmamenl is a vatl prophecy of things to be ? Yon 
turning record of the deereeB of falo rolls its slupen- 
dous nddleii in mighty roimd, and mock our eartieM 
inquiry. The learning of the Magi, the " Feiviane 
starry wit," may cBlch but fainl and far-off glimpfes 
of the truth.*! tbey biftxon yet conceal. The boa?^ted 
loie of the Chaldean, iceda but tmpetleclly iheir dim 
tavealingf, while ibe Gheber, wiser ii 
Ihon eiibcr, bows ui won-hip to the cele^'lial mystei 
he presumelh not to csmposs or comprehend." 

There wei' a majeKly and gloom in the bay'f con- 
oeptiomi thai charmed and oppressed fair LUIian ; end, 
■a woman is prone loda,»beturnedfromalllhe rolling 
woridn of which he npuke, lo the deep, silent, and no 
leas enigniBtica] world cS her own heart 

He looked i^n upon the heavens on which was 
wrilten, as he beiiei-ed, the fate of nalionF, while her 
meek eyes followed his, striving lo read from the 
jeweled scroll, her own doom. 

"Kenoelb," she cried, idiruptly, and in Bwc, "I feel 
Ihst I era approaching a crisis in my fale !" 

" Thy ftle, sweet one, is also written in letters of 
light above us. I am not deeply versed in heavenly 
lore, but from thy presentinwnl and mine, I read a 
Crisia is at band. Seest thou yon pate orb," he con- 
lioued, raising his hand alofl, " niy father told me once 
it shone upon th^ birth, and from thai hour it hu been 
Ihe object of my vigil aud study ; so pale, so pure, II 
feemetb like thy fair fare tel in heaven. Of lale me- 
Ihoughl it sluine with sadder beam, and wandered ftnni 
it* track. Seel" ha cried with B thotit, "it journeys 
the «kies, side by side, with yon red-eyed [^anat." 

Lillian raised her soli eyes, and met the lurid glare 
oflbe Uuod-red siaf. 

" What oth is (hat ?" the inquired, with a shudder, 
. dinging do«er to Kennelh's Fide, 
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'* Lillian! my Lillian 1 (lemble not, beloved' hath 
not kind Heaven given \hee lo me ?" He wound hii 
arm« around her frail form, and laid her to hia beart. 

" Dark youth, I fear thee !" the shrieked, and bunt- 
ing from his embrace. Bed into the night. Suddenly 
she pauFcd, and covering her face wilh her hands, 
crushed the big tears that were guibing fniai their 
fown'sins/'sv'.' tlienmrmiiTfil, "but Hove ihwalw!'' 

■' Thou dost, my fawn !' raid Keiineih, a.-* Le re- 
gained her side, " swear, then, to be mine." 

The maiden hesilated, for (he angel whose ward 
E^be was, whispered a warning. 

"Sweat not, for his brow is dark and his heart 
Aerce — his path lieth through blood, and endelh in 
blackaescV 

Then love lifted up his voice, crying, " What giief 
so great as parting from i by beloved ! What wo ea 
heavy af' a dijvppuinled heart !" 

And the maiden said, " I sweat ! Wbeihet for good 
or evil, for blessing or for bligbl, my d(XKn ia sealed, 

" The crisis is past, beloved," wbi^'])ered the wocet 
— "where is now ihy fear?" 

The maiden abode in the hoUs of her aiMs, while 
the youth rode forth intenl on valiaul deeds, for 'l wa> 
ia the days wlieu ■ hero's laurels were his bridal gift. 
But his heart was not strong in hope — neither was it 
girt wiib patience — neither wai it seasooed wilh 

durance failed, and when he returned, his knightly 

t^rs were dimmed, and tami^bed hit tinighlly boDor. 

"Oh, spurn me not, beloved 1" be cried, in agoniied 






Then 



lady answered, " Through glory and thaine 

I'Bs Kenneth coaifarted by her tendemets, 
and strengthened by lier coumels — and be went fonh 
witli hope to retrieve the errors of the pasi. 

But >be glory of bis youth bed deported, and ihe 
fear of God dwell no more in hi? biisoin; and his heart 
was cnrdlcd by the scorn of men, and hardHoed a^insl 
bis knid ; and his right boiid became a hand of power, 
but it was red with wrath — and injustice, and oppres- 
sion, and cruelly, and wrong, and rapine, and murder, 
stalked in l>ij> train. Then he relumed to fais lady, 
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"Ah, Kenneth r^ she faltered, "thou host despised 
ny counsels, Ihoti hasi moi^ked at my love ; thy paib 
hath been a paih of blood, and thy crimw ri>« inuun- 
tain-high between ihee and thy afflooccd! Oh, why 
hast thou done this?" 

The Hcaleci fell from his eyen in that pure prfwenn*, 
and looking boek over the guilt of years, he felt up. 
palled by his own aioa. 



TWO 



lOVBS or DOOM. 



Ill 



" Tte stBTf , in fheu cuurses, fougtl »gBiiist me,"* 
he answered gioomily — " il wbs my deslioy." 

" Oil, abunclcill thai feurul uiror, iind cesK to tiunleil 
Fate with thy miodeedi. Thy deslioy faHrh been ol 
Ihine own rhooaing Didel thoti aul turn ■ deaf eui 
li> the pleailings of all gooil angda? Didsi thou nol 
yield sn easy prey lolhe devices or lliiae own heart! 
For the ^ake of the fulttrv, looti buclE upon Iha past, 
fliid tell ineiflhoupaiial not recall the hunt when iwf 
paths were (pread bafofe thee, and ihoo didji choose 
Ihy lot ; tell me no more ofdefliny '." 

" My l*dy hath fbrgoltea her meekoeH bb well oi 

"Kennelh, reproach nie not' I have wasted my 
youth in yigilii Tor Ihee; 1 have walcbi^d, and wepi, 
and wailed, now in hope, and anon in bopeleur 
unlii sorrow shadowed my falhcrV ball", and mildew 
(etiled down on aiy heaii. Now in the depths o: 
dert«ir I love thee still, but I dart not wed Ihee ' Go ' 
in peace: if man may evet meddle will) hid Talc, mine 
thall be or my own moulding." 

"Fashion it as Ihoa will," he aiutweied fiercely, 
" I mil eotm ta claim (Ate in the apjioiiitfd hour!" 

Fair Lillian sitleth in her hu.<band'ji borne, bill a 
great thodow lielh at h wail the heart h ; 'tt» the toe- 
nw>ry of an earlier, wilder, Tonder love ; and \be lunve 
fame of her warrior, reaoheih her ever, terrible bh the 
ritar of dijlani bottle. 

[HOUR a..—Thf Cmiiumnatiiiii. 
The princea of the night mounted their flaniitig 
■lecd) and courted through heaven. Lillian Kat in 
widow's weeds, aud watched them from her greii! 
round lower. Suddenly the clang of a mailed bed 
rungontbe winding iilair, and her cheek paled — for 
thone balls no longer echoed with martial aounds since 
Lord Ulric had been gathered home. Neiir and 
more near, loud and more loud, and a warrior rtrnde 
into the apartment, and folded the Indy in his em- 

ThoK old, familiar, long beloved tone?, howllioy 
broke upon the lonclinesi^, ibrDling lu il» centre her 
Forrow-titriclLeo heart. What marvel if >Jie wept un- 
ien»lingly on his liroad btea<l, in her agony of 

" I have come 1o claim my bride !" 

Then was the !pell broken, and her Hiul awoke to a 
Kiiiw of its stern rasolves. Slia fieed heirelf from 
tbal passionate embrace, raying, 

" I may nol wed [bee, Kenneth," 

" But listen to my pleadings, my long ln*t one; canst 
thou not divinely forgive the pa-t, and be my guardian 
angel for tlie future? Haft thou ce»-*d to love, or 
hast thou learned to fear me T" I 

•' Eennclh, thou art ecciir>ed of God, aud at i 
Dfinen, and yet 1 fear Ihee nol. Thou wen Ih 
of my youth, ever food, ever lender ; and thy 
ao dreadi^ in the lani i, 



I have walked through life with a strong band on my 
l)uert, curbing its warm unpulses, omshing its fond 
luvi-. It halb plead pastionaiely for ibee.bul I heark- 
ened not, and by ihia bitter schooling have I learned 

'■Aitd 1, have I not, 'mid sin and sorrow, 'mid 
wreck of hopes and ruin of soul, prsMrred undimmed 
my iiue brighl dream of thee ? Have I not sal by a 
lonely bearib, while Ihy smile filled the home of my 
rival with joy? Have I nol forborue lo tear Ibee 
thence, because I would not ofier violenoe lo Ihee or 
Ihine? And Dow will Ibou reject Ibe love which youth 
bath sanctified, and manhood ripened T" 

" 0)i, why ba»t thou not wedded and forgoltcn me," 
she cried, in anguish. 

" Bi-cause the hope of Ihy pale waning beauty waa 
deari:: r lo my heart than all the daughters of bloom. 
BecuiJ'B I would be ever ready for Ibe hour when fate 
sbuiili! say, 'arise, make ready thy bower for thy 
pr^jiLii.-ed bride;' thai hour hai CBme\ Mark the 
heavens where 'tis written, thou ari mine. Once, loug 
ago, We looked upon llw night wiib all its circling 
stHri-; Ibou seesi them now, as then, lieading Ibeir 
solemn roimd, unchanged, unchangeable. Not one of 
ell the starry ho«le may wander from lis appointed 
paibwny; and canut Ibou, child of destiny, escape thy 
fate ? The band that guides them, governs thei, and 
Ibe decrees of the Omnipotent have been, from all 
eternity, and are inunutable." 

" Oh, tell DM no more of Ihy stern, unpitying faith I 
thou hast imbued my mind with Ihy belief, until, like 
the ^CKrpion girt with fire, I have almost turned aa 
mvExilf daspairiog. I would fam believe that the 
struggles and Mrivings of humanity are nol without 
their rmils ; that the fervent prayer, the eanwM effort, 
are heard, and heeded ; that man may wrestle all 
night wilh his Maker, aud when the moiuing breaks. 



Very touching wag the fierce n 
the indy was strong m her heart's martyrdom. Then 
hf turned away, saying, 

" Tliou hast deslroj-ed Ibe hope of a lifetime, and 
my fnilier's lore halb failed me. How could I thus 
misread the stanl" 

FrOED the battlement he looked on heaven thus 
qne^^ll.ni^g, and the slara grew dim beneath hia 

The orb that beamed upco his lady's birth, sent 

wu its calm, cold ray; hia own more fiery planet 

blazed in lurid light, while an ocean of space rolled 
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THE CAPTIVE OF YORK. 



Tja -mnter of 1603 wai no milil Bpecimen of llie 
clioMle of ibe Nhw Ei^wid wilds. The settlers do 
tlie inhospilBMe const of Maine fuund ilt sovwilji lo 
exceed all tbeir apprebetisiunH. The few comforu 
which [hey bad aa yet been able lo gather ataund 
Ibein. were inadeqiiBle to Ibe wanls of Ibal long and 
dreary Beaeon. Many fell vicliiiui of hsnjnlupr and 
dejpondency ; while not a few lolled on, cheerful »ikI 
uncoDiplaiiiuig examji^s of enduranre and nuflering. 
It leaf perluqis more foDunate for the Dorlbem tetlle- 
menli thsn Ibsir pioDoem, that Ibey were commeneod 
in nimnwr, for the cold and incletnoQcr of Iheir early 
winleta were enough to tadden Ihu beart, soil blasl 
thebopecoriheiDo^ inaiDOarydreBinBr. Thestianger 
who built hiB rude opeti but in pleasant June, fanned 
by cool breeies during bia suimuet toil, wot not thai a 
few moDllta would bring a bleaknera of which he had 
litlte conception. The setlleniepts on the Piacalaqiia 
■re anionglhe oldest in Maine; niul to 1hD» who Gnt 
Klecled the rooumlic site of the now beautiful vQIsee 
of York, it seemed enchanted land. Primoval forests 
covered the whide country through which tbe PiAca- 
DiquH and its Naiad SielerB wound then- way lo the 
tea Tbe dcltcalo foliage of the beech and poi^ar, tbe 
^p Hunbie green of the hemlock and dr. the pale, 
grscclul willow, and Ibe bright emerald maple, all 
Wmded to form a perfect forest robe, as yel untouched 
by Ibe dewtaiing , hand of num. Bald peahi lent 
wildneu to the soens, already direnifled by the com- 
inaudiug banks of Ibe rivers which lay calmly mirrored 
in tlieit deep, clear waten^ No wonder the early 
adventurers looked with mpturoiia delight upon tbe 
broad baya studded with islandn, the green prnmonlo- 
riet and quiel barbars mto wLich tbe sticsmn widen- 
ing Ibeir channels, gradtudly lost Ihemselres in tbe 
Atlantic. Tbe sea-fowt bathed iM drooping ptumigv 
uamolesled on the shares, the wild-cat ran at will, 
gindnl only by the impulses of its ravage nature, and 
ilie graceful deer proudly reared its aiitlered head, and 
bounded aws]', Ihe undisturbed inhabitant of tbe 
mighty wilderness. 

To him who, tired with tbe b^mdnge of tbe old 
world, soogbl rel\ige in the new, Ihete were glowing 
emblems of that liberty be so oameMly longed for. He 
hailed Ihe laud spread out before bun, in all tbe mag- 
niflocnce of nature, a» that which would realiie bis 
must Lbimerical idea« uf bappincw. Imagination 
added to its charmij, and converted what was truly 
wild and beautiful into a paradise. The loiln and dan- 
ger« of the frontier life vanished away ; and with a 
buoyant heail the wanderer adopled the unknown 
soil, alilce ignorant and unmindl^t of the ills ibut would 
cluster aruuod his future path. When went shall have 
been encounlored in every form, siiknesa endured, 
famioe driven from Ihe door, and " hcpe, the star thai 



leads the Weary on," dBlunve hope, tkiH whinper of 
blisa to come, be is destined to find in the savage 
tribes of the country, enemies more formidable than 
tbe evils of his cuodilion. Hard fale \ to survive the 
strife of the eletnents, to OKape pestilence and danger 
only to perish by a relentless Uaman foe, 

Tbe seltlemeni of York bad enjoyed sevcnil yesr^ 
of prosperity, theeflcnls of which Were perceptible in 
a considerable degiee of nearness and coiufort about 
its dwellings. This appeaiaocs of thrift made it a 
surer mark lor dealruclion. In January, 169j, a band 
of AbeuakLs and Prooch burst upon this defennjleu 
Tillage, "oBering its bhabitanls captivity or death." 
A terrible slorm hod just eovored the earth with snow, 
to a depth which would have proved a barrier lo any 
but lhe'« intrepid berbariam. They hod walked on 
snow-rhoes, the long distance from Ihe basin of the 
3t. John's, Ihe difficulties of the way only serving lo 
increase their insaliuhle Ihirn for bloodshed. It wv 
a serene winter's evening, when (he Abenaki braves 
sturounded their council-fire, a few miles from Ibe 
doomed village, lo deleroime upon Iheir mode of 
8.iBau]1. The purity of natiufl in these Rno«nf eolimdes 
strangely conlrasled with the i>anguiDary deeds plotted 
there. She witnesses in ailenoe Ihe oOinices of her 
children She beholds tbe members of the great bro. 
tberhood of man ri« up and destroy each other, yel 
thunders no waruing to the victim, nor hurls the fbt 
of heaved upon the destroyer. 

Stealthily advanced the murderers, while Ibe peace, 
fill inhabitants of York were gathered around their 
happy firesides. Ah. never more will thote family 
groopH meet around Ihe altar of prayer, never again 
logeiber join tbe festive dance. That ringing war- 
whoop which strikes the ear is ihe death-kndl of the 
unstippecling villagen. Mother, take a last look al 
thy darling, ere its baby face is snatched forever from 
you. Husband, clasp thy wife to ihy bosom, {vi ibat 
fond embrace shall be tbe lost. Lover, thou art ramly 
striving to wrest tliy cherished one from the barba- 
rian's grasp — thy agonixing eObrlf to cave her. Dtake 
her a priie in those savage eyes ; and, unfortunate girl, 
instead of mingling thy blood with thy kindred, a eap- 
tirily awaits thee a ihou^and lunos more horriUe than 

This lot lielctl Amy Wokefleld, She saw her mo- 
ther fall lifelexB from the Unt blow of the tomahawk. 
Her fat bor, with the fury of b madman, sprung upon 
ihe Bisa.-ain, and proved the avenger of bin wife. 
Swift as thouj^t, however, he was overborne by the 
eumrades of the dead Indian, and he lay a mangled 
coise beHide hi' beloved companion; one Kon and a 
servant girl shared llii- snme fate. Poor, geotle, timid 
Amy ', there she stood petrified by the awful sight !«■- 
fore her, but she mode no elfort to escape. Vain in- 
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^ed wouia liSTfi beea ilie anenipi ; 
«»ve<] her lift, Bnd prolooged her suflerings. No scalp- 
iPg-kDifc VB^ ApliHed ovt^r her bebd, but us if ber 
twilenoe w»9 wDlien uri her brow, ihey proceeded 
wilbout a momenl^a herilHtion lo bind her bonds Ije- 
hind Iwr, Ricbocd Rii»«l ruj^bi-'d into Ibe slreel bi 
Ihe liivt Blann, ind ye wbo know a lovw's bean 
caa letl why be dew wilfa llie tpeeJ of lighming, lo 
leek Aiuy Wakefield— bin beirolbud bride. He en- 
tered liie dwelling where be knew roraa^ and deiiib 
were doing tbeir dreadful Work ; but wbal was danger 
lo tum, wilh sueb an obi«ct al Eiake I 

" Oh, Ricbard,'' »aid Amy, opeotDg bcr lipe for the 
firsl lime since I>Qr molher^B dying e^briek had waled 
Ibem, in a Ioqo which wgutd buTs melred a hear! less 
Mtuilive ihaa hui. He darled forward, i-eized Ihe 
Indian wbo was binding her, and wilb a maniac's 
gcipc wreslled for ihe nieslcr)-. Young Kusscl, 
tall and alhletic, was considered Ihe moet vigorous 
young man ia the colony, hul bib Blranglh was unequal 
U thai of the linewy son of Ihe foresl. A blow from 
a war-club fdled hini seniseleee lo Ihe eorlb. " Mer- 
eiful GudV cried poor Amy mlbenaguisbof bersoul, 
■a bar lasl earlhly hope was quenched wilhin her. 
She was dragged Ctom ihe »pot where lay oU she held 
dear. As she panKed (he door, a kmdly ilupor iKii«d 
her; neilber the ccTeams of the villogers, nor ih» 
Idndling flamesoftlie coll«ge«,rou!edber, Shelouked 
TicBDlly around, but heeded not whtU «be saw. She 
felt no grief— nbe bad no coosoiouBnesa. The scenes 
of the pact half hour had banirdied bcr seotios, and be' 
■wildered her mind. They seemed like a terrific 
vision in a dream — bideoufily vivid, wiihoul the puu-er 
of realizing or escaping l>om il Wby did ni>l obU- 
Tion fotever steal over the paxt, or delirium chest ihe 
■oul in future 1 

The work uf death was dune. The slain tvere 
sepulchred in the afhes of Iheir cottage bonier ; ihe 
captive? were divided as spoils among the warricn, 
cod toward inaming they storied fur the norLbeast. 
Amy Wakefield and three oiber prisoners were Ibe 
especial core of two Abenikie und a Frunebuiao, Jean 
Mordauut. The whole party moved rapidly, lest tbe 
neigbboting settlements should see the light of the 
burning village, and pursue them i but Ibis liltle coirj- 
l^y were Ihe tiiieniost. The other captinis wilh 
Amy were men, but she kept pace with iheai and the 
Indians. 

She harried along an ifsbewiirelleeingrrDmBnBmies. 
All Ibat day she traveled on, taking no fuud, uttering 
ao complaint ; and HI laal, when nighl came, sLe siuih 
down unconceruedly to sleep. It wu one of their 
fbmier stopping plat^e?, and the Indiana rukindled llie 
£re^ which had scarcely expired. Tlie poor captives 
galhered around them and welcomed the bunting he«f , 
though hardly more comfortable tliait the chilling blasts 
to which they bad been exposed. Oh, the sorrows of 
that weary journey — cold, hunger and ibicst were 
Kaong the least of ihem. The Indiana reluroed by 
, tbe trail in wbith they come ; but ihe (Oow was un- 
tniddeD aod deep, and the path lay through furesls and 
•crow nvers, Sonie drooped by the way and re- 
oeived bealingB for their manifealaliuus ol' fatigue. 



w^i^^t Itiariy Tound snowy graves For mahy days 
tbey traveled on together, but finally separated in liltle 
bands for tbe selllements where ibey belmgcd, each 
carrying with them theu- capth'cs. This last sad com- 
fort of friends and neighbors traveling logetber in their 
mirery, was now denied them, and they looked each 
other a lait adieu, 

I said Amy slept. Il was a blessed fleep, for il 
carried her back to childhood's days; now she was 
gal boring violels with her little brothers on llie ri(-or's 
banki now she saw her brolhor'a angel face, and 
heard her father's " dear little Amy." Then time dew 
by, and rbe fell ber lover's warm kisses ; yean seemed 
mtmenls, and momenta years— and still she slept on. 
Would that rhe might have Adept "that sleep Trom nbicb 
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nune ever wake I 
The sun wits b 
them from their slumbers, 
day were exhausting even t- 
Some of Ihe wretched capii 
night from fear or cxccsBive wearincst ; and lo some 
Iheir aching limbs forbade rest. But Amy (till lay 
with her heed ihrowa back, her hands clasped ; her 
marble face and moiionlese lipa rendered still more 
striking by Ihe prolusion of black hair lymgdislieEeled 
about her. The Indian wbo advanced to awaken her, 
paused, as if he shrunk from such a penfOiulkvlion of 
purity. He took hold of her shoulder aihl shook ber i 
but it seemed as if her senses were bound by deaib't 
icy chains, lie struck her a rough blow on Ihe side 
of her head. She opooed her eyes, and tried lo risa. 
bill ber limbs refused her suj^rt, and sbe lelt back. 
She looked up— her contciourness returned, Theoi^ 
of the Indian's face brought back Ihe Kooes of that 
dreadful nigbl, and she trembled like an avpeB leaf- 
But another blow fur her lardinesr, broughl a full con- 
oeplion ofher situation, and a fiood of loars. Hat uiS, 
feeble movementf, tbe tears running in lorrcnla down 
ber checks, were a strange counterpun lu tbe day be- 
fcne. Tliey started ; tbe tried lo proceed, but ber 
liuibs seerucd parolyaed, and her heart died within hj3r- 
She forgot all around, even her own wrolchedaeas ; 
idle remembered only thai cottage cccoe, Richanl, and 
her parents— and she prayal for death. Hor ul» 
were hearl-rendmg, siill the cniol tavogea urjged hof 
on. Oh, were there no friendly augels abroad in Iha 
earth; was coercy fled, and vengeantv dead! Al 
length the Indiana, onniged al what they eaaaidnni 
the girl's obstinacy, raised a club to strike her, btit 
Mordauut, wlw, perhaps, had enough of hiuiMnilf to 
be toxicbed by the spectacle before him, leapai for- 
ward, ei'ertcd ibe blow, and laUtiiig with them a few 
muuients in their oWD rude, wild tQi^ue, aeemed lo 
calm their anger. Soon afler this there was a diviwon 
uf the company; Amy and some others, who were in- 
capable of keeping up with the main parly, Were put 
together end allowed to proceed more slowly; allU 
she weal weeping on- that painful way was (raoed in 
tears, and the desert solitudes echoed wilh lict aigh*. 
Afler about three weeks, Ibe Indiaoa disremed Iheir 
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rbp bosoms of ber eavage ceplors To tia^, and Ibc 
indueiKs orMorduunl, whoi-e nolice tbc bad HUradnl 
fier fiace Ibe Jim iiKiming, wtien she Ibj- on uaooii- 
tcioue tJeeper beside Ibeir fireSf tbe owed her cJIn- 
jaraiivety easy lot. Sbe was given 1o Wilomi, Ihr 
wife of Great Turtle, ibt: lul king, who kep her to do 
bar idbeuhL drudgery, but Irealed her wilb ftonit^ 

Jean Mordaunl was a J«uil luiMionary, lie be- 
longed to a da» of whom DisDkind bos drawn widely 
Tarying pictures. Pious, devoted, wif-eaorillcing, uu- 
bitUHa, craily and revengeful, are, doiibtlees, oil true 
de>cr)pliDOi> ofthis fratemity, who have led no country 
wiibout it* rt^pre^enlBtivGs, Bod wboFO noiiui ieLegiun. 
Amerioa, Ibe "land of niounlHins and eagles," early 
drew tbiaa hhber, and bete we fee iheir ebaracter in 
■II XM pba»s. Tbey penelnted nearly every recens 
00 ihe oorlhera pan of our continent, aad yi5ited 
Bbootil all of Ihe Indian tribei, leaching Ibem the name 
of Jesus and tha Vii^inMoiber; ^oine affirmiag in Ibeir 
euhivia^im, that " the path to heaven was as ojien 
IhroDgfa H roof of bark, as Ibrougb an-hed ceiliugs of 
tUvBToad gold." "Not a cape was turned, nor a river 
entered, but a Jesuit led the way," uiys the eloquent 
lusiorian, Bancroll. "The crow and the lily, era 
blemi of France and CbriBlionily," were carved on 
the lree», and inscribed on Ibe rocks. Many, like 
Mefoard, or the genlle Marquette, found quiet reKting- 
plBCa in Iho wiidemesa ; and the western waters 
which wa»'b their graves, perpetually sing their dirge. 
Bui Gabriel Lallemaud, Father Jaquee, Jean De Bre- 
beuf, Rene Goupil, and many olbeni, !«aled Iheir li- 
boTH with Ibeir blond. Their memory is precious 
If, Ihe motber church; and wbat wonder ibst her 
■oo* and dsughten revere Ibem as faints. B 
vere a vast mullitude who claimed the same 
of love and mercy with Ihe^e martyrs of bolyieal, 
wfawe live* end ebaraclers loo plainly belrsyed their 
hypocrisy. There were those whose religion cloaked 
their ambitionf and otherv in whom intrigue bad sup- 
planted all Ihe siniplicily of the go»pd. 
celigioiu leacheiv, tliey oUcn became artful 
That the French Jesuits participated in, ai 
Btigaled the attacks upon the English border aelfle- 
ntBats. it au well attested, that it catmol be denied. 
The enmity between the French and Englif h nations 
WKi loo deeply sealed lo be fo^ollen by their oolonisls, 
■ud often led ihenito roU!« the merciless Eavngcsgiin!.! 
their unguanted noighbom. It is diflicult to conceive 
how a utnislcr of thai bleswd religion wblubprorlaiuis 
"peace and goud-wUl to men," thould have no far 
forgot ii» preceptt, as to bo present at the bloody mas- 
more ofYock; but Jean Mordnunt wna there. Per- 
h^ie he did not slain bis haaibi with blood, bul be 
spotted bis wut with guilt. 

Amy Wakefield gradually recovered her spent 
eoeiipes. Her elMtic cunstitiitioo rebjunded from 
ibe severe sbotka it had received, but her sufl 
hiA an indelible impreu on her spirits. Time 
not tealoiB Ibe loved ones deeping iu Ihe dui 
smiles bade adieu to her ooee happ)' face. Like 
EgBfia of yore, she forever mourned lier heart's lost 
Ireavues. Mordauut dwelt upon that b 






; face until it seduced bim from hia prfeMlr 
bul it waA a problem lo the wary Frenchman 
1 approach Amy. Though a submii»ive slav^ 
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vercd no tigus, aiw 



noticed the broken EngliFh 

ehiuined every one, and seemed to scom sympatlq' 
wilb her foes. MonlhH pasced, and «lill nbe toiled OD 
inWiluma'a cabin, bul her grief was not assuBge^ 
nor the fountain of her tean dried up. As ^irmg cwna, 
she would sicsl away by herself witboul the wigwwa 
to adniire the opening buds, which filled ibe air wilb 
their prrAinie, and with delight would lisWii to tbc 
of birdii, us ihoy happed merrily from branch In 
branch, Hi emblems of happinetw. The ubeerfuloesa 
and beauty of all around her, cunttaf led strangely with 
bet own condiliou, bui at times rhe would Ibrget bar 
sadness, and loothed by Ihe wild musiu of the walev- 
fall, lose herself in some day-dream of hannnew. 

Old WiloDW (Circely wwched her captive. Indeed^ 
the thought oSetcape never entered the mind of Amy. 
Where .-liould ebe fly, when all »ho loved were in 
heaven. True, she did not inav that Iwo of her 
brolbors were dead. The eldest, Wiaihrop, won at a 
dislanl !<oUleiiM:nl BI (cbool ; and little Johnny, Ibe pet, 
was sweetly iJeopiog in Ibe chamber when they were 
attacked, to it feeiiied certain tbal he woh slain. But 
the chance of life vanii-hed when Richard fell. 
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Amy was one day ailting in the wig«'am-door when 
»he saw Mordaunl coming toward her, aud rc»e lu 
rethe. " In tbe name of Jesus, terry," said be, in a 
manner so earuerit and imperative, that the stopped 
involuntarily. " I have prayed for thee lu the Holy 
Virgin aud the SauilE," couliniied he, crossing hlmKclf. 
It was Ihe lin^l intelligible Hsnlence in bar own lan- 
guage that Amy hail heard since ibe parted with her 
companiUDs in misery, Some of tbe Indians epoke a 
broken Eugli^h that she understood, but »ba had never 
heard Mordaunl utter a word before. 

" I need not Ihy proyen to thy swnw," said Amy. 
afler reoovering from ber aitoni^hmeni, and recoUect- 
mg Ihe teaching' of her infancy. 

" Speak Bot lightly nf prayers, child, thy soul bath 
need of them," said Mordaunl. 

" 1 know it, bul those now tileepiog in death, taught 
me tliBi there in bul One that beareib prayer," saidtJie, 
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Heaven," 

" They were heretics, and knew not the commu- 
nion of ihc true churoh," said the Jesuit. "Tbey 
luugbt thee wrongly, child; and I fear their nuili are 
now BUliering the pains of purgatory, but for ihy take 
I would f^adly pray them out." 

Amy's cjT* flashed indiBDonlly. " That may be thy 
portiim, deceiver; but Ibore of wboin you speak, 
killod by your murderons bands, are angelii iu heaven. 
I know il," said she, with an ufurance that silenced 
Mordaunl. " I taw (beui \*ft night, ihey beckoned 
me upward. Oh, Fnlher, have mercy! and she 
lifted her eyes and hand^ heavenward, wilb an eiprea- 
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tioo, osiTberfoul weic qiiitling iieennhly labemacla. 
MordBtm) was awed. He ral ralently gszing b1 her, 
and fbe iuio iho aztire abot-e. Old WUoina, wbo bad 
been asleep iu the wigwotn, at this insianl awoke, and 
eallisg Amy, brought her waadering teufSf hack lo 
earth. She nwe aud ubeyed ihu bidding. MordBUDl 
departed, but Ihe exprestiian of that upturned Tace 
liaunled him. There wbe a (auehing ^renily about 
Amy, as fhe gaxed into the land or >f irils, thai com- 
roanded hi» admiralion. Duplicity had indeed made 
him ila disciple, but it bod not enlirely bluoied hi.'' 
perreptioiu of the beautiful ; his coarse heart was not 
imperrioiB to a eOBOe like that. 

He Bought ajiotber interview, but Amy avoided him 
more than ever afler that convenaTion. Mordaimt 
often visited old Wiloina't cabin, for she had learned 
the aign of the cross, but never oould ho gain an op- 
portuoity of itpeakiug with her who now had his 
every tlioughl, Cupid'* arrows were too dee[riy trans- 
fixed to be withdrawn, and the more be was foiled, 
the more neeei^ar^' wemed the object he would gain. 
One day Amy was walking in the wood?, when Mor- 
ditiut roniiag up haslily behind, surpri^.her with, 
" My dear nindemoiselle " She could not rolreai, and 
bad not lime lo reply, before his pcni-up feelings found 
tmerance in the best English be could command. He 
lalked not of sainti*, or the ^^blessod Virgin." He had 
been peeking this opportunity loo long, anotlier was 
too uiicertam, and above atl, he fell loo deeply lo 
allow of any deluy. 

Inabtoten and ircmulou« (nnnner he lold her of 
hit love; bow his tfaoughta hud dwelt upon her niglil 
and day, and swore to be failhl'ul forever, would Fhe 
but bless him with her aSection. Amy'* countenance 
indicated no patlicipaliun in t1>e confuvion muiiienled 
by Motdaunl. The color came and went upon bit 
dioeks, as hope or fear predomiaaled — a fitful aiaiety 
pervaded bis whole frame. Nolhuig could have aston- 
isbed Amy more than the declamtions of Mordaunl. 
She had fell a decided aversion to him, without koow- 
tng why, or having the plightest suspicion of bis real 
BtDle of feeling. Her fCBliires were rigid, and bespal.-e 
no emotion, her voioe calm, and her whole manner 
aelf-pDWersed. 

" I have given my heart to my own dear Richard, 
and though he liven no more, I will not, I wL-h not lo 
lecall il. Wbere he lies, there lie buried my .earthly 
hopes and afleclions." 

" But," said he, " you an [uning in this captivity — 
[eve me, and I will mviie you. I will liy with you. 
We will make our home amid the vine-clad billa of 
France; I will be thy deliverer and protector, and 
happinei* shall crown thy days." 

"I am pining," said Amy, "but il i» not eaptii-ity 
that makes me oigh; 1 grieve for that which thou canst 
never restore ; bappinesa has Bed frDm my sad bear). 
The world is desdaie. Thia wildemew ia lonely, 
but even here nature ha.' left witiiei>Fes of ber love- 
Unem," said she, pomting to Ihe dowen- at her leel, 

"But be my bride," continued the impasslonod 
lover, "and forget thy troubles." 

"Never! never! leannot forgel, I wouUriolbe 
thy bride." 



Mordannt saw in ber firm, delermiaed manner, Ibe 
dealb^low lo his bliss; but in her reliisal there was 

sel his soul on fire ; he could not be refused—he leg- 
ged on, as wretches do for tile, for ooe assurance al 
ber aSection, but in vain. Flatteries, promu^s taii 
entreaties were alike to her — she spurned Ujem iIL 
Mordaunl really loved Amy as purely aa he was ca- 
pable of doing, and could he have gained her by pei- 
Fuaajon, Ihe be^re passionN of bis mjuI might not have 
been fou^«d from (heir lethargy ; but Ihe object wai 
loo precious lo be abandoned until every cipodicnl 
wan exhausted. De»ire prompted hint — then: was ooe 
art untried; principle doterred him not — he bad no 
honor lo forbid. He knew Amy's shrinking nature; 
he had observed ber tremble when the Indians ap- 
proached ber, as if ebe dreaded contamioaiion. 

"Proud girl," said Mordaunl, " Ihou must mariy 
roe or an Indian." 

"Terrible allemalive, but ralher the savage than 
ihoti, and rather death than either." 

"Well," responded the Jesuit, seeming to be -alE- 
fled; "thy fair form will pander lo the appetite of 
MsDuki. He will exuUmgly gloat over bis pale-faced 
bride. Thine ii a good laHs. Mordaimt or Ibr 
ravage." The laM NMiteoce fell from hin b'ps livid 
with anger; but Amy noticed il not. Had a ihunder- 
boll flashed out from the clear sky dwve, the would 
not have been more terrified tban al lliiii diicloaura. 
She hod been more kindly treated Iban the other a^ 
lives— but was il for Ibis ? Was it thai MiDuki, be 
who bad turn her from her honx:, and nmnlered ber 
lover, should prese ber lo his bosom ? Once, indeed, 
the appalling idea, that she mighl be forced lo becorae 
her captor's wife bad crossed ber mind, but il was «ily 
a momentary auspjcion. Monukl bad beien gone for 
weeks on a hunting oxciirwon, end the Iboiigbl had 
never retnrned until now— but now all was dear; 
Mordaunl had confirmed bar won,l fean> ; h must be 
so — he liod all the Indian's secrets. The annouoce- 
tuenl was awflil. A ghoirtly paleness overrpread ber 
face, and cold sweal stood upon her brow. She wae 
a piciiiie of misery and despair. 3)je ullered not a 
sigh, but a crushing heart-sickness came ovw ber, aad 
ulie resigned herself to her fate. The keen aye oftts 
prici't marked the change. He Ibongbt tbe viotim wal 
within his grasp, and slowly advancing with an ait «f 
fiendish triumph, be took her gently by Ibe hand, 

" Poor girl," said he, " while Mordaunl lives iboa 
art safe. Love me, I will tave you from that you to 
much dread." 

" No," she relumed, " the Indian's embranc wotdd 
be less terrible than thine, thou boUow-hearlcd te- 

Tbis was too miicb for MoniaunL Tbe Iwo pa»- 
sions, love and angei, drove him Iu desperatiaa. 
Firmly grasiun^ her arm, he said tbrou^ his dencbod 
leetb, " Herelic I thou canst not escape im; !" 

At this Amy seemed iransformed ; her eym rolled 
wildly in their orbits, and sbe quivered With angcf. 
In an instant Manuki and every thing connected wiA 
lier captivity WHS (brgotlen. One only tlim^l tudfe 
poaseaaion of ber soul, and thai was of lbs pcteM be- 
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IbrB her. Hilherto itte bad reared and haled, now ^be 
linpired bim. 3be (hook him rrom her, ac if be bad 
beta a viper, raying, *a the drew herself up lo her full 
lw%ht, " Back, vfle wrelch, back ! call upon Ihy eainu, 
count thf bead?, and prajr |MOr souls oul of purgalory, 
kii (ouch me om— I know ihoe." 

inc, that Mordaiinl, ai.Tu:<lomcd h." he wa»imp]ieiily in 
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' slowly around, Polked 
u> much of Ihe heroic in her dcrpair, fa miirh lol^i- 
neiB oTt^rit in her defiance, Ihat he daied nol lullow. 
He knew not why, but (here wb* «iinething in ihoi 
poor girl ihal awed bim. 

On Ihal night, memorable lo Y.jtk, whcTi ?o [iiany 
riosed Iheir «j-ej In dBnlh, Amy and Ihe Iiicliani li'll 
Eichard Hufiell jen?Blcsm and, as Ihey juppon-il, li[r.- 
Igm. Bui Hb who holds the ipringn of life, bad arcfivi'i] 
olherwife, and rej^nred hioi fnt fiilurc purpovw. 'riiu 
blow which prosimied, Munnei) him jo ™m|il>t,l\ , 
that it eBeclually deceived his enomicB, Mr. Wake- 
field'* hoore was one of (he fir»( aiTacked, and rome- 
lime elapeed befnre Ihe pillagen bad fini^-hcd Iheir work, 
■nd were ready lo fire (he village- Richard lay in an 
oHiviona infensibili^ for a while; but when pardally 
recovered, be opened hix ej-e^-, and di»cenied by ihe 
Ibieriiig firBligh[ the devaslation around him. He 
comprobonded his eifualion, sprung (o hi; fuel, and 
running our ibc bade way, and creeping behind rrnri!~, 
he escaped unobfetred just on Ihe flonies werK lilaiLHi: 
out from (he neighboring coKage^. A large hollow 
tree Blood near The fence Iiaek in Ihe clearing, nnd 
Richard bothougbl hiuociraf thifiiyyluru lie crawb-d 
until he reached it, and gave a long leap into li^ capa- 
eious trunk, linking inio ibe i^now, and heaping tl over 
his bead. By Ihiaanilice he ^aved himself. He tloid 
ihere long Hller the Mmndu of 'avage warfare cea'Cd, 
DDiil he wan nearly frozen. At tcngh exhuming him- 
self, be bwked lowerd ihe village, but be f aW nolhing 
Hve the comuming habi(Blion»-be heard nclhing but 
■heir crackling limbers. He Eoon ventured uu(, and 
vaa ^LTig to warm himrclf, btz( when the pcorchiog 
heat stnick hia chilled liody, il caiifed inienifi pain. 
Thio, and the feur of ?ome luriiU^ foe, induced him lo 
dircmbis »(ep9 (oward (be neBre=4 potilemenl. He mii 
moM of tbtf way, rubbing and linking his B[ino»( ti^rpid 
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of his snflerings. Half dead from fear and pain, he 
reached Ihe neighboring cilony. The kind sellkTs 
bound up hilt woundit, and niini»leret!lohiswam». He 
now, for Ihe first lime, began to Icel his loss, and cx- 
pomre added to injnriea and dejection, Ibrew him into 
a violent fever. For weeln he lay upon the border:! 
of (be grave, ibe prey of racking pains and Gerco de- 
liriuio. 8ome(imes be seemed struggling wilb an iin- 
Wenfoe; alottaerahe would call wildly upon Amy, 
and anoo beckoning, reemed lo fancy ber by hi^ !.ic1o, 
and tidlgently to aleep. At lBt4 the diKCaiv lefl him, 
bul he wax belpleiHi uf an inlant. Gradually he re- 
eovcred hw slroiiph, but moulbs had poised, when he 
a^in stepi upon the earih. Health reiurncd (o Richard, 
am) with it came (bougbis of Amy. From hb, best re- 
ciiUeclioa of hei it seemed cei^uin she was made a 



captive. 8Ae mttu U rediemd. But wat aha alive T 

Couhl she outlive Ihe dangera of tbe journey she mual 
have lekcn, when he sunk under the few Iriala be en- 
dured? Long monlha had elap>^. Had abe been 
burnt at the slake, or more probably, bad she not been 
Mcrifced lo Ihe paa iona of ihe Indiana? All tbeae 
were painful nnpieioni, which cooslandy forced tbem- 
^Ives upon bia mind. But Hope, Ibe ^* lover'a slaff^^' 
as Shakspeare Injly cays, »(ayed bim up. As icon aa 
be was able lo ride on honeback, he alarled lo find 
Winlbrop Waliefieid, who was about fifty milea dis- 
tant, and Ihe cHily coe of all tbe inhabilaiu* of Yotk 
whom he knew to be alive. By nding slowly he pet- 
formed Ihe journey in a fewdays, and found Winlbrop, 
who was quite overjoyed lo tee him, and learn that 
[here was any reason lo believe that Amy wa* atill 
alive. From what he had gathered franiibe nncenain 
reports of the des(ruclion of hia native village, he aup- 
posed himself bolh orphan and friendless. Thisseemed 
confirmed by ifae fuct ihat no tidings of any of hia 
family later iban that fatal nighi had ever reacbed him. 
Winlbrop needed no persuasion to enter uilo a plan for 
rescunig bis only sister from her deplorable condition. 
It wanted more eloquence to enlist others. All piiied 
the misfortunes, and were inieresled in the deliverance 
of Ibe unba[^ygirl,andthe other captives, if yet Uving. 
But Ihere were so many difiiciiliies adending Ihe pro- 
ject, Ihal (omoF( ((seemed entirely impracticable. Tbe 
general direciioo of Ihe Abenakis Ibey knew ; but il 
wax a loi^and difficuh expednion ; the vibe was large, 
and scattered over an exlensive (raci of coun(ry, and 
(bey would be a feeble, unprotected band, without 
knowing to what particular point lo direct Iheir efibrta. 
Il was late m the spruig— jusi Ihe reason when il waa 
absolutely necestary for every man lo be upon bis little 
[Janlation to provide for ihe coming year 

But Felet (be Hermit was nM more indefatigable or 
importunaie (ban Kicbard. To him the cru-'ade wai 
imperative, and tbe importance of Ibe end lo be secured 
exceeded the perils of (he enterprise. He al last suc- 
ceeded in inducing eight men from Ihe diAereni aetlle- 
menls lo accompany Winlbrop and himself. Provid- 
ing for, and arming Ibemfelves aa well as possible, Ibey 
slarted on their hazardous excursion. Il waa the be- 
ginning of summer, and nature had on her gayesi 
mantle. Fragrant blossoms strewed thrir path, and 
Ibe groves were vocal with the melody of birds As 
they advanoed new objects called forth Iheir admira- 
tion. The wealber waa fine, game waa plenty, and 
they met with no insurmountable obstacles. Tbeir 
march waa much less tedious tbaa ibey had anticipated. 
A difibieni history tbeira from that of (he ^oomy pas- 
sage made by the caplivea Ihe winter previous. When 
they had arTived al (be Penobccot, (bey were surprised 
lo find a man, whom tbey soon ascQilained to be one 
of the capliveB of York. Escq)ed from Ibe Indians, be 
bad traveled nrany days, living on piMlI*itwigsorroola, 
witfaoui* gun or knife, wilh which lo {Hvaire iiiod or 
^end himsalf. Tbe poor man evinced ihe giealest 
joy on ineetiog them, and offered lo return and guide 
tbem neer where he coojedured Amy might be, though 
be had not seen ber during hia captivily, and bad no 
pontive knowledge coacemiag ber. With num on- 
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Mence md renewed oonrage, ihey now pressed foi- 
■went rapidly, not a liltis fliinulaled and incited by Iho 
tnelanrboly nitTBlinii^ ar their guide. He led ihem 
tmlil tfaey beoTi] (he sound of liis wateriHllT ^vhen he 
ivudenlly oonfmled himnlT, Icnowing that iia would 
Iwasare mark rortbemt»nlE:>or the vindiclive»Tage». 
Ailflr the leiif interview with Mordaunl, Amy whs 
dlslraclcd withlonnentingrears. The inore »}>e though! 
the Dtoiv iHiinfil bccjn e her appreheni'ions or coming 
•vil. She boew tlie bad made t bitter enemy of the 

doubled BppeBrince, boded no good. She WH<>eacb 
day more Blroogly convinced of the truth orihefrighlfiil 
imelligeiicehe cominunicBted. Slis ktiew (he warrion 
'Were 10 reltni) during tbel moon, which was a te."liTat 
lime with Ihe Alienakis, and she fell n-wured Manuki 
'would then carry h» designs into exccultoa. Har 
misery was row eomplele. DlBtrBsaiiig surmises by 
day, only ^ve place to horrid dreams duruig ber un- 
qniet sleep at night. Amy resolved to attempt an e-cape. 
Sbe knew not where lo go ; she had a vagna hope, liul 
no eipectation of reaching Ihe haunts or civilized men. 
Bui, thought she, "I would welcome death in the 
wfldemeSH, with no covering bul the leaves of Ihe 
lbrai>l, and no memorial mve the flowora thai would 
spring from my dust, ralber than life and poUulion with 
Ibe Indians." In lhi;> tnate of mind fhe lefl old Wiloma's 
OalHD, as if for bar ciislomary walk, intending never 
to letum. She looked back toward Ihe wigwam where 
ihe had pa.-!>ed fo many wretched hours, and breathed 
■ prayer for its old occupant, wham she had seen for the 
la^T time. She had none but leeluigs of good will toward 
WDama. 3hehadsiillbi«dbertosoandcome whenshe 
pleased, and treated her kindly in her own way, and 
Amy felt something akin to regret on leaving her. Sbe 
- bent her stepi toward the waterfall, for B« ebe often 
walked there, it would excise no EUKpician. It was a 
beautiful alleniDoa in Ibe latter part of June; every 
thing animale, Mve hemelf, seemed rejoicing. Since 
Ihe day Mordaunt overlook har in the woods, she had 
venmredbulafewelepsawayfromlbeirhw. Fortwo 
or three dayit abe bad missed him, and presumed he had 
gone to meet (be reluming parly; nevenheless, the 
wound her way along, cautiously, and afraid, starling 
back from Ihe tpringing parlridge and flying hare, 
tiniorous, an if each rustling leaf porteaded danger. 
The ca.'cnde which Amy oOen visited, waJS indeed, a 
(Arming nigbl. It war produced by a little 



her, and felt irresistibly enchained to ibe spot. This 
spell-boimd by Ihe simple grandeur of Ihe pUce, 
she forgot for a lime her perplejiliea, and even bw 
original intentions. Ah, lillle did she think danger a 

Afler leaving their guide, Hichard and his parly pro- 
ceeded in Ibe direction indicated by the sound of the 
irfall. Their plan was to t«crete tbemsclves ii 
Ihe cliffs about there, until ibey could dL«cover if Ibe 
chief part of the Indians were away. If so, they 
would fall upon llie villsges and secure the caiplive?; 
bul should Ihe "braves" be there, they niiirt »w»il 
me more favocsble oppoilunily. Advancing noice- 
sly, they came up within tight of Ihe cascade, wbeo 
femalB %ure attracted their attention. Sbe was 
loo^ly clad; a robe of hair, dripping wilh spray, huig 
wildly down her shoulders, and, an the set oo a pn>- 
jecling rock, seemed the genius of the place. The 
keen eyes of Richard and Winthrop failed to reccfl- 
Amy. Her dress was devoid of every Ibing 
cteristic of civiliiaiion, and they ihougbl ber u 
Abenaki maid; stilt, something led them lo douU JL 
They halted, and Richard proposed lo go forward 
alone and a'cenain who it wbk. He could ool aee her 
bnt fell assured, an be advanced, that heis was 
dian form. CmiJil it be Amy, Ihoiighl he, pro- 
ceeding less cautiously. Hearing his footfleps the 
Dedherbead. One wild scream of joy, and she was 
Richard's arms. That meeting! who could ile>- 
eribe iu smiles and tears? "Absence, with all ila 
I wB» by that charming moment wiped away." 
To Amy it was a resnrredion from the dead; lo 
Richard a long lost jewel found again. Winlhrop'a 
affectionate heart was not long in comprehending ihe 
aceno before him, and following Richard, he em- 
braced and kiised bi> tister esain andagain. Tear^of 
loked his utterance as he sobhcd forth hladdighl. 
Amy and Winlhn^ bad pawed the mom of life jor- 
wilh each other; they " grew logelher, slejn 
togelber, learned, [Jaj'ed, eal together," fbaring Ihwf 
childi'h happuiess and wo; and when Winlhiop 
heard the tiding^ of his family's misrortiinef , il was 
the loss of Amy that brought forth his hillere«l IMi*. 
This meeting brought back the a.i«>cialion» of dap 
gone by; but the past, Bii well as the prcfetit, was 
clouded by the recolleclion that all lho»e near and dear 
bad passed away, save only this, " bis firtrt lore and 



which 



Tusly down 



ledge ofrocks, and lost llaeirin foam. Bytbt 
and vehemence of itn fall, rather than Ihe volume ol 
water, it made the hills resouud with its mimic Ihooder. 
The pradileclion which the red men have ever toani- 
fesled for the roar of water, was probably the rea-on 
why the principal rcnJoxvous of Ihe Ahenakis bad 
been selected wjlhia Ihe echo of ibia little 
Auty sealed berKifupon Ibe rucks, where she could 
look into the sea of bubbles and diamond* behiw. Tbe 
foar of the cataract contra--^led strangely with the quiet 
ofavcry lhingRroHod,lBilil was in harmony with ' 
o^vn agil Hied heart, and lis dashing^ drowned the tun 
cfbersiHril,andcalmeJit»porlurbBlions. Sbegalhcred 
the rich hanging uioaa which grew in profusion about 



mistaken. Mordaunt had gone lo 
ig Abenakiji. They adveiioed with 
shoutings, as usual, bul the noise of the cataracl ovoi^ 
powered every thing beside, and Ibe tmgitarded Irio 
were loo much aboorbed by their iiiiexpeotBd happi- 
ness to think of safety. The re^n'e party heaid the 
yollingg of Ihe Indians, and fbrcfaw the Ihrealening 
danger, bul tried in vam to arreM tho tttenlion of 
Richard and Winlhrop, One of them braWly Mancd 






than a hundred paces when bo raw the IndiaiM onterg- 
ingfromB little ravineoppoBJIe the falls, and sunk down 
into the liiiiJtet. A shower of arrow* wan the flnfl pie- 
monition oftheirapproachiothBimfoHunaie dreamers. 
Onebruiied Amy's arm, one cntemd Richard's haliod 
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gru!»] lEte lop •}( hit lieHd, ond one sunk deep inio ibe 
breoM of Wuilhrop. " I 8(a killeil," cried be, its the 
(■)■] vbaft piurccd his viiBls. Rjcberd I'dugbl ibe goB 
thai Uy al his fide, and, Beeisg, difcbartpd il toward 
ibeii eaeaiief. Amf, Toltowing him, ran unlll lbs 
Munda of iba IfuliaBEgrew fauil aud diklaai^ «dc] ooa- 
vinoed them ibef were nol purfued. 

Poor Winihrop hiul run but a few »fep5 when be fell 
dead inlu [be bui'bef, UDobFCrved by bia forward arto- 
cieiec. "Where iaWiaihtopf" arked Amy, a> eooo 
as nKoIleclipn relumed. The Wl few momenla bad 
loo much bappiDCe« crowded into Ihem — evil tpirila 
louked doWQ wilb malignily, and a blighl came over 
the rrene. Bui wbo I'baJI tell Ibe frighted Amy Ibal 
Winihrop is no more '. They listened— ibuie teamed 
a howling joined wilfa lbs roar of the fall'. AlhriUof 
horror parted over Amy as pho ihoughl Ibul her poor 

their foes. Kna-peralod at her Ioks, be would iind far 
)e» bumaoily Ihan she hail eipetienced. Sidl that 
(uomiDg sound nontinuei) and increiifed, Ricbord 
diinbed a tall iroc, tbinkiDg be migbt bear more di»- 
linclly, and perhaps discern whal it was. Whal was 
hi* auiaieaieal when he found that bl» pofiliw en- 
abled him 10 see ibe lodiaDt— foi la Iheir ba-'ty flight 
ibcy bod not noticed iheir a^cetil of a hill. He eaw 
ibem croiwiug ibe slream below Ibe walcrftU. There 
were a taiilliiude^.of them near togetber, winding llieir 
way upuo the meka. Richnrd bad an auuie, fsr viMOo ; 
be never exerted it more than now. The howling 
^wdlud upon ihe breeie — what were Ibey domg? 
"O^, riearen*;" murmured he, " il in Wmlhrop." 
They FCcmed carr^'ing a man, and occasionally he 
could distinguirh ibe fawof a while pennn. He look- 
ed again and again— il was nol a red man. Bui Iben, 
thought be, would ibey lie mourning over a plain eoe- 
my r II must be for a csplive lost. They were cross- 
mg titan the turn side on whii^h they had ar>l wen 
Ihem. There had not been eufllcieni time, and there 
could In) no motive for crossing and recrouing wiib a 
dead enemy ; more prolnbly ibey would leare him to 
Ihe wolves. But one Ihiog was corlam— Ainy and 
himself were in danger, and would be pursued. He 
qnidily defcended, and taking her concealed Ibem- 
sclve* to a clump of cedars growing ihiok and full 
fnm Ibe ground. So ciore was Ihe covert tbal a 
poinlerciHdd scareely have found ihem. "M'here in 
Wiathrqi?" laid Any, imploringly. Richard dared 
not — uciuhl nol lell her his fears, but (poke cheerly, and 
wliirparing of lure rbe toon forgot every thing but her 
lorer and bir joy in teeing bim once more. But Ibe 
tnora Ricbard eoosidered upon whal he taw from Ihe 
tree, Ihe IDOI* ineiplicubleil appeared, and ho rewlved 

" Ah," said f'he, " il was MordaunI, ihal dead body 
and for hhii Ibey WCT« miHiiiiiiig. That random nbo 
of youn killed their priesi, wicked, miserable Mor 
daiinl You, riebard, have avenged my wrongs,' 
I vh(^, bursting into tears ai the remembrance 



"Y^>^ Ibal Bcconnis for all— Iheir carrjing the bo4|, 
iheir bowling, and nol pursuing u^," 'aid Hicbai' 
■till dwelling upon Ibe tigbt and soiindt of the aAi 



joon. " Bui dry up your tears, my iwBet Amy ; de- 

■trained her in ecs'a»y to his bosom. But Ibe trun- 
port of her lover's emlraco socm gave way lo grievous 
apprehensions for Ihe welfare of her favorite and now 
brother. "We fviU go and seek him and oar 
parly," said Richard. " The Indians will scarcely fol- 
ia nowi ibe burial of ibeir priesi will occupy 

ighl when ibey crept forth from Iheir hiding place. 
They had gone bul a lilile diManoe when Ibey heard a 
le, which staned Mary, but which Ricbard un- 
derslood was from one of his comrades, and somthey 
<««■ a moving tigure near them. This proved to be 
an who had vainly endeavored to warn them of 
iheir peril befor* iheir attack. 
"Have yuu 'een Winihrop?" a-ked Aniy. 
"Alas! uiy poor young woman," said Ihe kind, ho- 
Tl men, "1 halalo grieve you, if you donol tnowil, 
II I FBW the dear lad fall by Ihe way." 
" Tell ntc where he lies," taid the hhocked, lerrified 

"May be I can,'' said ibe man. "I was looting for 
ine one lo come wilb me, when I heard you and 
whi>:Iled." 
He led Ibe way and Ibey followed silently, eicept 
le eirJanialions of grief that ever and anc« broke 
from Amy. They had nearly reaehed the falls, Iba 
tight of which recalled Ibe few delightful moaienu 
'pent with Winihrop, when iheir leader, stooping 
juwn imo a bunch of alder, naid— " Poor, brave boy, 
liere he lies." It was nol yet dark ; Ihe pale twilight 
iusi revealed his pole, dead face-, bi« gsnnenu dyed 

brearl. Amy kksi-od bis c>]ld, pallid check', and bathed 
ibem in tears. "My ransom was too dearly paid." 
said the billeriy. "Why was Winihrop, so happy, so 
noble and so young, the one lo fall by savage bands, 
whsn death would have been sweet lo me, their 
wretched slave?" 

"Even so, Father, for po il seemeih good in ihy 
sigbt," ejaculated their pious companion. "Clouds 
and darkaem at« abmil Ilia throne, bul He doelb all 
thing* well. We must nol linger here." 

He and Ricbard bore Ibe dead body, and Amy follow- 
ed, until Ibey heard a i^ignal. which Inid them they wei« 
in the vicinity of their party. They halted, and their 
friends galheted around them. The object befoi« Ihem 
difclowd the Iragii«l bistory of Ibe afternoon, and they 
mingled their lears for ooe whom Ibey all loved. The 
full moon riB«, and kuked down through lbs forest 
trees upon Ibat weeping band. The head of the dead 
Winihrop tewed upon Amy's lap. He was even yet 
LcBUIiful — the luslre of bis eye was gone, bul Ibe dus- 
tering curli> sllU lay liie-like upon his placid brow, and 
hid fealnr^a wore Iranquil aa if be weie sleeping. 
There ibey sal, surrounding him, "dumb a* solemn 
sorr<)w oughl to be," Al last a low voice fell upon 
the air, and prayer arore from that stricken group — »ucb 
prayer as only ascends from Ibe dependent, helpless 
and bereaved wanderer in the wildemess. Conifoned 
and refnshcd, they removed Ihe fatal dart, broiighl 
wnlerfrotu a I'prlngand waf-hodtbebodyarplKiTWiik- 
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ihrop, wrapped il in a blanket, and buried hid bloody 

ton!, tad Buny ihe body with Ihem unlit tnuming. 

" I Imow lliey cannol hurt his oorp«," aeid Rich- 
ard, "but lei UB taka it out of Ihe enemy's country. 
He would have performed the like service for any of 

An aSecIing sight was thai fanerat traui. That soli- 
tary female, bent like a drooping Bower by Ihe tempest 
of grief that bad swept over her, the ehiitf mourner, 
fUlosved clone behind the dead, borne wilhout coffin or 
bier. All that night they walked in slow proce9»ion, 
the Mill new only broken by the occa-iional sobs of Amy, 
when her overwhelming griefbuivt lis barriers afrcfh. 
Ttteie was a " mournful eloquence" in thai mute sot- 
row. Il bcfpuke deeper emotion than the damoroue 
wailingH of the Indiani« over their dead. The moon 
stink behind the hillf, and ibe quiet stars »hed their 
mild radiance upon ihem, until their twinklmgs were 
lost in the light of the breaking moru. Weary and sad, 
they were cheered by the ?ignB of reluming day, and 
by tailh Ihe pilgrims hailed it as the blest harbinger of 
tbe resurrection mom, when, afler the long night of 
dealh has pasred, ihe final trump will awake th 
righteous to " life immortal in the skies," Jual as th 
silver clouds began to streak tbe ea.«1, they reached 
beautiful green slope, with hut few trees and a gentle 
alieamlel bounding two sides of it. They stopped — 
e»Bry one (cemed impfesaed with the fitness of thi 
place for the burial. Amy first broke the silence, ei 
claiming, " It is a lovely spot ! " but as Ihey proceedei 
to lay down Iheirunconsciousbunhen. she commenced 
weeping, and said, "Will you leave Wintbrop hi 
Sha uncovered his head and again pillowed it i 
lap, kissing and caressing it, as if. perchance, she i 
•waken a »mile upon ibal gha.^Ily face, then mou 
as if ber heart would break when attracted toward 
the graTB Ihey wens pteperiiig for him. It was imdei 



spreading nk thai they chose his leating ptace. The 

earth around was carpeted with flowers, Ibe rivulet 
g below , and tbe place was in unison with ihe 

young and beauteous form they were about (o aittsiib 
. They finished their work — they brought shrubs 

and dowers and sprinkled m the grave, and wrafified 
cherished one in his rude pall and laid him in Ihe 

narrow bed. They knelt around, Kichard auppcsling 

Amy, who seemed to forget every thing but that fonn 
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man who led their supplications the evening be- 
fore, was now their chajJain, and his prafer brought 
holy consolation to the hearts of Ihe afflided. He 
spoke of the blessedness of Ihe dead, who had passed 
from the cares of earth and entered " the mansions of 
rest abaw." He prayed most fervently fw the living, 
who would, if faithful, soon partake of the same 
glory. When they arose death seecoed disarmed of 
his terrors, and Heaven appeared vfry near. They 
covered their companion with boughs end fresh earth, 
and Amy cheerfully brought honey-suckles and strewed 
over his grave. The sun had begun to pour his mel- 
low beams o\-cr the wakening world when, with grate- 
ful and subdued hearts, they bade a final farawell to the 
burial place of Wintbrop. 

What though Ibey leH him without guard or mano- 
rial, alone in the wilderness! Kind hands had laid him 
there, prayer had hallowed the spot, tears of afieclioii 
bedewed his grave, and guardian sfHrils would watch 
with jealouscare his "sleepmgdust." " Rast, thee, my 
brother, last of my kindred," said Amy, sending a lin- 
geririg lixik backward. 

" There todly lie, and sweetly sleep, 
Low ill the ground, 

IVifl itorin IhDl iwe^n the wiutry ^j 
No more '11 disturb (by deep ri^Kat, 

TliBii suminer evenlug'i LaKst sigh, 
Tbat shuts the ro«." 
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A STORY OF THE ASSYRIAN DESERT. 



■eiHlHl fnim the iinirce 






fnim whiiJi the Arabs of Mewipuidr 
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Inck-rytd chiUrra ofthr DtHrt dco 
Sucks logethir si the spI of nui . 

•uppluidl necks, snd knelt npnii thr 
uutm qnuiiEfcd by the kindled fira 
lild bum Dt the Tigris ihejr had tlii 

ighnul the SbnmiDiir oimp. The de< 

> the flowery plaiu, and while, sikr. 
UOWB of Knordiih MoiuitBliis ui dis 



m tbey dared not toncb— 
The ft«l of WMdloog Kabtefa, lo Ibe Sheik 
A dciueT wealth tban ell hii Gvorgiin gitli. 

But when their meal wai o'er— when the red Bra 

Blaxed brighter, and the dogs no Imiger bafcd — 

When SbamiMi hunlen with the boy* lat down 

To eleuiM thtir bloody luiivti, came Alimar, 

The poet of the tribe, wboae (Odgi of love 

Are aweeter thao Balaora'i nighlingalei— 

\^'haH mngt of war can Sia the Arab blood 

Like war JtKir^ who tnowi not Alim^! 

Then aAsdlhe men: "O FOet, ling of Knbteh !" 

And bor* laid down the kolTca, hair-biiniithed, layiDg: 

■• Tell lU or Snbleh, whom wc nover mv— 

OfwmdrooaKnbleh!" Cloaer flocked the gnnp. 

With ngei erea about Iba flickering fire, 

While Alimar, benealb the AHyiiau ilaii, 

Sang to the liilening Anha : 

O ArabBt nvT^ yet alnee Hahraond rude 

The aaodi at Yemm, and by Mecoa'g gate 

That wingtd ateed beettode, wboie mane of Gra 

Biased up the xeoiUi, whto, by Alliib called, 

He bore the Prophet to the whUi gf HeaTcn, 

Waa like to Kubleb, Sofuk'i wondroui mare: 

Not all the niilk-wblle bacbi, whoK honfi daihcd Bune 

In Bagdad'g itablia, Croin the maible fioor— 

Who, nralhcd In purple hontinglj pfsnccd in llal 

The gay batarm, by grrat AI-Raach id backed: 

Ndt 1^ wild eharger of MoiigoliaD breed 

l^at went o'er half the world with Tamerlane : 

Nor yet thoae flying eooreera, long ago 

From) Onnnz bronfbt by iwsrthy ludian grooma 

To Peraia'i kiuga—lbe foeli of ■acred marea, 

Sired by the fiery gtallioni of the •» I 

"Who ever told, in all the Deaert Land, 

Themanydeedaof Kubkh! Who on tell 



Chaaed fmni hie bold irruption on the p 

Lithe aa the dark-eyed Syrian f[aulle, 
O'er ledge and chsam and barren iteep 
ID the wild aaa d 
Through many a battle'a Ihiekeit bmnl 

Iu< 



GriMning and belplega on the Bery waatr. 

" The iribea of Tanraa and the Cai|riBn knew her 
The Georgian ehiela have henrd her tmmpel neigh 
Before the walli oC TeSia ; piiiea Ibal grow 
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And wnold have alain him, 1 
Agalual the Javelin poiiila, i 
And gained the open Deaert 
ffht nrgeti her iigbt limba iai 

Whirled in a nr.fl and clom 

By Allah '• boll, iwecpa wii 
The waele of darkoHi. Oi 
Bare ridgeg roie hcforc her, 



Theg 



Snuffing the dtaeit 
Catred to ths •hnul 



. Sergl™ 



Seemed liiahioned from the llyiug ihapea of n. 
By hgnda of lightaing. When Ihe wnr-abon 

eiwne like ■ hlowl-red ruby, and her ntigh 
Rang wild nod ibacp abava the clsah of apia 
Ik 



, neigh,™ 



I agony, ahe atopped and fell. 
The Shammar men came nniid her aa abe lay, 
And Sofuk ralaed her head and held it cloae 
Agaiiiat hi» brcHt, Her dnll and glaiing eye 
Mel hig, and wllh ■ ihaddciing gaqi ihe died. 
Then Ilka a child hi» bnriiing grief made way 

Wept for tbe faithful murt<. 

They dog her grave 
Amid Al-Hathm'i marblci, whne •he liei 
Buried wilb anclFnl hiiiea ; and tiuce that tiOM 

O Amha, though the world he doomed to lira 
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The anweii may be bright ■■ they vttt. 
And » frajrance B> ann may fluig. 

And the bvarl hath but due myftBt iprlog ! 

I WAS a Iransieal dweller in a strange luid — one dis- 
tant from my childbood'a home, and far sway from 
those who knew me firet and loved me best. Gradu- 
ally, an Ibe vivid excttemeiils of life bad surroimded 
tue, as new lieq had sprung up and old hopea faded, I 
had loii the iniimale knowledge of (he welfare or ihe 
Bfflit^lions of many who bad formerly been familiar 
friends, and a lengthened feparation had prodi 
ignoianec of Ihe details of their destiny frequently OC' 
curring, even where alfeetion Mill lingers unaltered. 
But there are periods when, as it were, remembrance 
irresistibly prewea upon us, and we all have 
when i^d tintes and buried assoeiations crowd around 
as Willi inexpliraible dislinetness— when the actual 
lo^es for a while it8 absorbing jnleresi, and Ihe past, 
with all its radiani dreams, its rainbow ilhisiong, is en- 
chanting reality once more. 

I was silling alone, al Ihe clow of a lovely lutuiun 
afiernoon, before an open window, my fancy busy 
with the ibrorg of older associations, and inattentive lo 
the beautiful view slrelchiug beneath me, slrikingly 
fair as were its features, now giowing Ibrough the 
crimsoning sunlighi. Bui ( 
what, for such glimpses are a 
riea — liad recalled other time* 
with itself and was still. T)i( 



mysle. 



and lo those who have battled w 



:, Bide by side, 
deaths. The first were those of sti 
last was noticed the final departure of cue whom I 
had once loved, aa we only love in the puriiy of youth. 
Tlie amiounceiDeDI was worded in the usual foim with 
which we herald to Ihe rarelees world ihat ■ tovi has 
gone to the mysterious Allure. Nothing was Ibore lo 
arrest liie contemplation of the reader. — lo speak of in- 
evitable human destiny lo a throbbing human heart— lo 
reveal (he agony of mortality, Ihe bitlemesa of death, 
or the trials of (he wearily burdened and loving oties, 
perchance well-nigh borne down by ihal one event. 
"Died at sea, during her homeward voyage, Hary 
Vere, aged ^4, for three years a resident missionary in 
Persia." And Ihis was all ! The ending of (he Md- 
des( life I ever knew, ihe knell of as pure ■ spiri( as 
was ever bowed and fettered by earthly cares— 4hia 
was the cold, brief recording of the history of a warm 
nature, that had patienlly (oiled and uncomplainingly 
suffered — that even in its youlh had been dd io grief-- 
that had wandered abroad and found no re«t, and lh«, 
like a woimdedbird, had winged its way homeward to 
die ! Ah, Mary ! liltle dreamed we, in ouraunny days, 
that muje eyes should ever (race the chrcmicle of stich 

We bad first met, in childhood, at the country rasi- 
dence of a friend, where we were both spending Ihe 
summer months. She accompanied her mother — her 
only surviving parent, then slowly declining in (be last 
s(age of consumption. Mory and myself, ihrown con- 
tinually together, wilbout other companions, speedily 
became warm friends, though her pensive, ineaohne 
disposition, had Utile in common with my natural im- 
petuous animation. She had been Ihe aitendaol co 
suffering from her earliest recollection, for her fatlwr 
had died aller a lingering illness, during which he bad 
desired the conslanl enliveninent of his only child's 
society, and her mother had for years been a resigned 
but hopeless invalid. Ail who have dorely obeerred 
children, are aware of ihe influence such Ihings half- 
unconsciou'ly exerl over minds suFceptible to every 
impression, and i( was nM strange thai one ao used to 
t, should have learned at last M doaU 
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a child, » 
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BBDsilive Tar her ever lo be Ihaugfallesely happy. Her I 
look and luBdner were peculiBr^ywiDDingiallielr tran- 
quil, fubdued genllene»i>; and when Ibb was, occa- 
sionally, though rarely, laid aside for awhile, amid the 

had the ringing, filTuiy OKlody which Eeems the mu- 
sieaJ essence of enjoyment. For two successive sum- 
■oen we mel and were inseparably inlimale, and then 
four years elapwd before we were again logether. 
During [hi; interval Mary's mother died, and the went 
far from my home, to reside wilh a distant relation. 
We had, from our GrM parting, corresponded regularly, 
and berletterswere.like herself, poetical and visionary. 
I know not wherefore, for she wrote no murmur, hul 
they left the impression that she was not salisGed wilh 
her new home, end my heart yearned to comfort her, 
to remove from her lol its loneline"*, from her »ohI its 
dimness. But she shrunk, with what then appeared lo 
me Jnorbid delicacy, from all approach to confidence 
on thij stlbjeet, and gradually grew in all things less 
communicslive rc^tdiDg bertelf, as if doubling the re- 
sponse of sympathy. There was evidently a con- 
straint placed on ber spontaDeous entotions — a quiet 
roocealment of her deeper intere>ts, which to me 
spoke mournfully, and recalled thai silent, dejected 
coosciousaess of mental and spiritual Folidide, which 
U the saddest portion and the most touching conse- 
quence of an orphan's imshared and melancholy des- 
tiny. Il was not until long aflerward that I learned 
ihe domestic trials and aoaoyances lo which she had 
been Bubjecled, and Ihe dreary, joyless routine In which 
she draggeJ on the years that should have been her 
brightest ones. 

Itwaawith many a sweet anlicipalion of friendly, 
unreserved inlercourse and aflcctionale solace — such 
dreams as are borne by loving angels lo hearts strong 
in youth and rich in tenderness, that I locdied impa- 
tieatly forward to my neit meeting with my old [Jay- 
male, for now we had both glided from childhood lo 
womanhood, and the firm bond was between its that 
links (base who remember leather. Irball never for- 
get my astoniihment when, aHer our first fond and im- 
peluous greeting, I turned, wiih tearful eye^, to mark 
the alteralioo time had wrought in the appearance of 
my companion. She was calm and composed, 
to cddoes*, and there was no visible exhibition of Ihe 
agitaliaa struggling beneath, or of all the afflicting i 
mnuBoencee which I knew were recalled by looking' 
my face again. She had grown from the timid, irre? 
late girl, to the proud, self-possessed woman, and her 
mnmer had Ihe tranqi 
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fculrngs tot) purs and sacred tq be lightly dirplayed 
world wbiuh bad nothing in mmraon wilh them. She 
was more beatttifiil than ever, and I have never seen 
being whose polished, Intel ledual tranqnillity was s 
ftaltleMly graceM. She had acquired the eaiiy mi 
liirily of mind given in kindness to those who are Iried 
in Ibeir youth ; for she had evidently " thought 
long and darkly;" her feelinga were still from their 
teosily, and hers was the reflective repose which, « 
lied and desponding, folds its droopiDg piniwia and 



ever ready with its eager welcoming, nothing to tell ua 
we aie beloved, and that fund thoughts and wishes are 
around our onward pathway. O, ye who have never 
felt Ibis worst of desolations— ye whose best aSections 
bmd ye still, who have no link broken, no yearnings 
unfulfilled, fold to your hearts the precioui blessing 
that livcN in domestic ties and speaks in household 
love, and greet kindly and gently those whose life ta 
lonely — who look around Ibem and find no answering 
gaze, who pine wilh many lean for one ^imfseof the 
tenderness whote living light is daily youra, who go 
forward sadly and silently, with none lo love them, 
tiave those who are angels ia Heaven. 

But there in a romance in every one's experience, 
evanescent thou^ it be ; and at length its bright change 
rose upon Mary's existence, I heard she was soon lo 
be married, to a young clergyman, of whom all spoke 
in terms of approval and admiration, I siocerely re- 
joiced at en event so cajculaled lo relieve at once her 
perplexities and r^rels, and lo summon sweel visions 
for one who had too loog lived without afieclion in Ihe 
world, I wrote lo her, expressing all 1 felt — all my 
fervent hopes for her dawning welfare. I longed im- 
patienily for her answer, anxious lo discover if she re- 
alized as I wished the brighter career opening before 
her; bul several weeks wended on, and brought me 
no reply, II was from another source I learned the 
dangerous and protracted illness of her lover, and a 
paper, tremulously directed by Mary's hand, at length 
infonned me of his dealh. 



Finally a 



Bck seal. It v 



who loved me — the last pour- 
ing forlb of teudemess from a heart that was broken ; 
and yet, sorrowful as those lines wore, they spoke of 
hopes unshadowed and immortal — of a pilgrimage 
troubled and toilsome, bul full of reward, and of all an 
enlhusiasl's delusive anticipations in the sacjcd enter- 
prise before her. 

She wrote on the eve of her departure from her na- 
tive land, and wilh her singular, acquired shrinking 
from Ihe avowal of her feeling", she made no allusion 
to Ihe connection recently broken ; and not a word re- 
vealed the grief ihat clouded over her fairest pros- 
peels and sent her forth an exile. Frequently after- 
ward I saw her name mentioned as one of unwaver- 
ing zeal in her adopted cause, and faithfully devoted <(< 
Ihe laborious responsibilities of her mission. Btii be- 
tween herself and her early friends agulf seemed lobe, 
perhaps because 8be did not wish to revive the over- 
powering recolleclionaof Ihe past. The absence of all 
wilh those once dear to her, muht have 
forshe was not one to foiget. Three 
years of thismibroken exislence of care and labor had 
gone by, and then I had thus accidentally learned the 
mournful doom of a being endowed with all earth's 
purest impulses, yel so lorm recalled from its wander- 
ings. Her« is no uncommcHi history — for many such 
are OQ our daily annals. O! ^ve them kind thoughts 
and words, for these are the sod heart's Ireasured 



THIS WORLD OF OURS. 



BT 8. D. ANDERSOM. 



This world of ours is beautiful — right beautiful, I ween, 
Are all its mouiitaius tipt with gold, its valleys tinged 

with green, 
Its thousand laughing streains that sport, half sunshine 

and half shade, 
Like love's first herald seen upon the rosy cheeked maid. 
The springing flowers are beautiful that open to the day, 
And spread their perfume far and wide along the sunny 

way; 
The vine-clad rocks and shady dells that bask in beauty's 

sheen ; 
Tills world of ours is beautiful — wherever it is seen. 

This world of ours was beautiful in those good olden days 

When knights would battle valiantly for ladies' smiles 
and praise ; 

When in the list and on the turf, with lance and spear 
and sword. 

These iron-handed men would meet no bond but plighted 
word. 

Each castle was a fortress then ; each man could bend the 
bow, 

Or lead the dance, or join the song with voice as soft and 
low, 

As maidens when at night they hear their lovers' whis- 
pered praise ; 

Oh ! was not the world beautiful in those good olden days ? 

This world of ours was beautiful, when troubadours first 

sang, 
And castle hall and cottage roof with love and glory rang; 
When high-born damsels clustered round — perhaps to 

hear of one 
Who joined the armies of the Cross, to fight 'neath Syria's 

sun; 
How he had borne the baimer high amid the thickest fight, 
And placed his name where it will shine like stars amid 

the night ; 
And then bright eyes would brighter beam, despite the 

truant tear ; 
Oh ! was not the world beautiful when minstrelsy was 

here ? 

This world of ours was beautiful when Rome was great 

and free, 
And proudly shone her mountain-bird, the type of Liberty ; 
Wlien Freedom found a resting-place within those tro- 

phied walls, 
And circled with her engle wing its temples and its halls; 
When on the yellow Tiber's wave the shouts of victory 

came. 
And pride and glory mingled with the ccmqueror's lauded 

name; 
Then came the proud triumphal march, the heroes crowned 

with bays ; 
Oh ! waa not the world beautiful in those her palmy days T 

• 
Thia world of onra waa beautiful when Venice ruled the 

tide, 
And thousand voicea rose to greet the old man's ocean 

bride; 



The waters gladly danced around the castles old and proud, 
And from the latticed balconies, upon the passing crowd, 
Gleamed forth the light of beauty's eye — Venetiu's daugh- 
ters fair. 
With hearts as pure as were the gems that glistened in 

their hair ; 
As bold in danger, true in love, as brave men's brides 

should be ; 
Oh ! was not the world beautiful when Venice ruled the 
sea? 

This world of ours was beautiful wheji 'neath Italia'a skies 
Her passion sons, like meteor stars, flushed on their won- 
dering eyes. 
Born in that sunny clime of love, where beauty tints the 
air, 

And earth and ocean, sun and shade, are more divinely 

fair; 
No marvel that their minds upgrew full freighted with 

each tone. 
And Love and Beauty sheltered them within their magic 

zone. 
Till all they saw and oil they felt fomid in each work a 

birth; 
Oh ! was not the world beautiful when Genius walked 

the earth? 

Tins world of ours was beautiful when by fair Arno's 

stream 
Sweet Florence lay bedecked with gifts, like beauty in 

her dream ; 
So soft her skies, so mild her suns, such perfume in each 

breeze, 
Such songs of gladness from her plains, such flowers upon 

the trees ; 
And then her dowered children stood like jewels iu her 

cro\M), 
Or sun-clud monuments on which Time's rays come 

proudly down. 
To gild with beauty e'en decay— but what decay hast thou ? 
Oh ! %vas not the world beautiful when Florence decked 

her brow 1 

This world of ours ^^'as beautiful in England's palmy timee. 
When merrily from church and tower pealed out the apor- 

tive chimes, 
When deep within the greenwood haunts dwelt honest 

men and free, 
With hearts as gay and minds as light as birds upon the 

tree; 
Right honestly the day waa passed ; at night, upon the 

green, 
All joining in the merry dance the yoong and old were 

Been, 
And many a jocuud aong was sung, and many a tale waa 

told; 
Oh ! Mras not the world beautiful in those good daya of old ? 

This world of oura was bettutiful when Taliaut men and 

true 
Spread their white aaita, and aonght a lioine beyond tfte 

waters blue— 



They round il 'oath lbs foreR i^, 'mid n-ild ai 
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BroDghl joy tod gladncMla Iheli Knuid ia nmiiy 
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9uice boyish daya I 're elBng to it, with wiJduBU and 
■iih gl« ; 
laughed when othen talked of wo beneath ao fair ■ 

When Ume, like Olgbta of •ingiiig birdi, with melody 
w.dt by, - 



of alight. 
The tempeat came, no cheek Mraed pnlr 

Tbey'graaped theii iwonta more tightly tli 

Long waa the amggle, hard Uie fight, t 
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This wnrld nf oori ia bcwitirul deipile what cyniea lay ; 
t be atomu iu wiutcr time oa well aa j3owen 

it Ihatl— there'i joy in both the lunahine and 

The light upon Iha mountain-top, the ihadon in the 
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right, 



Up!. 



Ik for 



} Dittion, armed with Love, Faith and Energy ; 



MY SPIRIT. 



bniT, my own proud apirii 



id but ■ few dwrl yean. 



Before that time diall come, 
And the thunder of hlame will fill the air, 

And theToice of praiaabe dumb; 
Yet aa we draw from the glorlooa star* 

Beanty and tight and lore, 
Hope'a wbig •ball gild the cloamg bare 

That dint m from above. 

Spirit, my own pnnid v^rit, 

Thy hudi abaU wreathe the chaptet weU 
And place il on my brow ; 

Tu die aa ciaTena die, 
With ao proud niche for the wretthed HID, 
No record on the aky. 



WILD-BIRDS OF AMERICA. 




THE CONDOR 



Tun bird ii one oTlhelorgL'alDl'ilioiiilliires. Tbo 
early Spuith wrilen on America gave the mosl ei- 
■ggeialcd accouDlB of iu size anil Mrengih; and ilH 
true luslory and <linieii»ioa8 bave been unly recsDIly 
■scortainod. The binJ wi9 compared villi ihe Roc of 
■be Aiabian romance wHtern. At-osla payn Ibat Ibe 
bird caiicd Condor lb able singly M eri^cenitc and de- 
vour a whole ^bcep or a calf. GurcilBso de la Vega 
auiiea Ibeni measure 10 feel tram lip to lip of llu tnc- 
leoded wingr ; be tiays (buir bettlw aru ■ufflcienlly 
Mroiiij lo pcrforaru and lear olT a lull's hide, and lo rip 
otn its ciUriiitE; and IbaL a single Condor "will h1 
upon and Blay boys of leti or twelve yean ;" which 
laal einggenilian, Ihougb now exploded, has found il> 
way into oiir eommon sehool pjographie*. 

loveMigalU'O has 'hown that Ihe Condor i* merely a 
krgc, perhaps not ihe large»l uf the vullum. " The 
CoJidor," writes Mr. B«anetl, " forma the lypo of a 
g«aiu, a eecond Epecies of which is ibe VmIiut papa 
oTLiuotEUf, Ihe lung ofllie vulluces uf Brilidi wrilen. 
They are birih peiailiar lo Ibe New World, bui ap- 
proach in their meet •sraaliol chiraclen very clocely 
lu Ihe rullnren of the OM Cualineat, didering from ihe 
laner principally in the la^, flethy, or rather carli- 
laginou), caruncle which purmounu iheir beak*, in the 
large siie oTlbeir oval uu] longiiudinat noalrite, placed 
■luion at Ihe very cxinilnily of Ihe cere ; and in Ibe 
camporalivo lunglb of Iheir quill feellicri'i Ibe third 
being (he Icngutl of ibe lecie*. Ttie mutt iutporliml 



Grypkm.) 

of IbefV diScrcnce*, tho size and position uf Iheir ii>M> 
Irils, appears lo be well calculalod lo add lo Ibe alRady 
highly powerful seoiw of cniell possened by Ibe typical 
vultuic, and fur which Ihe birds have been almoel pro- 
veibiBlly oelebiBled from the earliiwl a^es. There is 
ali'o a Ihird 8pcciei>, Ihe Calirumian vullure, two tioble 
»peoiiuens of which, the only pair in Europe, are pre- 
surved in Ihe London Zoological Sociely's Museum, 
riialing the Condor in bulk, and agreeing in every n- 
sped wilb the generic cbarBctera of Ibe group, except 
in Ibe exislcnuc of the cBiunde, of which ihey are en- 
tirely de»tiiule. 

"In size Iho Condor is lilllo, if at oil, superior to Ibe 
Bearded Griffln, Ihe LitumergByor of Ibe Ali», wilh 
which Buflbn wo? di!(po!«d conjeolurally to confound 
ii, but lo which il bears at moel but a distant relalko. 
The grealea »mhenlic measuremenl isesrcely carries 
Ibe Client u[ its wiDgs beyond fourteen feet, and il 
appetua rarely lo altaiu so gigantic a siio. M. Hum- 
boidl incl Wilh none that eiceaded nine feel, and was 
ssMired by many credible mhabilnats of the pnivuicc 
of Quilu that ihey bad nerrr shot any Ihal mtakured 
more Iban eleven. The length al a niah* rpecinieD 
somewhat less than nine feet in expnnw WRs thtro 
feet Ihree inches from the lip of the beak to Ibe ex- 
treinily of tho iiil ; and its height, whco perching with 
ibe neck partly wilhdrawD. two feet eighl iouhn. Iia 
beak wua too inches and Ihrac ijuarlera io leagth. and 
an inch and a quarter in dcplli whtiB doted. 
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" The beak of the Condor is siraighl al the Uise, hoi 
Ibe upper mandible becomes arched lowanl Ihe poini, 
sod lennuiales in a elrong and well curved hook. The 
bai-al h«ir is of im ash brown, aod Ihe remsiniDg pot- 
lioo, toward Ihe pointy is nearly while. The head and 
neck an bare of featheni, and covered wiih hard, 
wrinkled, dusky reddish «km, on which are scaiieied 
BOOK dhoti brown or blacki^b hairr. On the lop of 
Ihe head, whiL-h is much flattened a!io\-e, and extend- 
ing some distance along Ibe beak, is attached an ob- 
IcQg firm caruncle or comb, covered by a coalinuation 
of the skin which invests the head. This oigan is 
peculiar to the male. Il is connected to the beak only 
in its anterior pan, and is separated from it al the base 
in aucb a manner as to allow a free passage of the air 
to Ibe large oval nostrils which are situated beneath 
il al that part. Beyond ihe eyes, wbich ate somewbat 
elongated, and not sunk beneath Ihe general surface of 
Ihe bead, Ihe skin of Ihe neck is, be it were, gathered 
iolo a series of deeceoding folds, extending obliquely 
from Ihe back of the head over the temples, to the 
under side of the neck, and there connecled anteriorly 
with > lax membrane or waltle, capable of being di- 
lated at pleasure,likelhat oTlbecommonlurkey, The 
neck is marked by numerous deep parallel folds, [h-o- 
duced by ihe habii of retracting the bead, in which the 
bird iiMlulges when al reel. In this position scarcely 
any part of the neck is visible. 

Round the lower part of ihe neck bolh seies, Ihe 
female as well as tfae male, are furnished with a broad 
white ruff of downy feathers, which forms the line of 
separation between the naked »kin above and ibe Inie 
feathers coverii^ ihe body below it. AU the other 
leathers, with the exception of the wing coven», and 
the secondary quill leathers, are of a brighl black, 
gBi>«aUy mingled with a grayi>h linge of greater or 
Um iolensily. In the female the wing coverts are 
bbekiah gray; but ihe males hare their points, and 



frequently as much as half Iheir lenglh, white. The 
wings of the latter are consequently dislinguirhed froni 
ihoee of Ihe female by their large while patches. The 
secondary quill fealhets of both sexes are white on 
the outer side. The lail is i^hott and wedge shaped. 
The legs are excessively ibick and powerful, and are 
ccdored of a hlueish gray, intenuingled with whitish 
streaks. Their elongated toes are united at the base 
by a loose but very apparent membrane, and are ler- 
minaled by long black talona of considerable thickness, 
but very little curved. Tbe hinder toe is shorter than 
the rest, and ils lalon, although more distinclly cur\-ed, 
is equally wanting in strength, a deficiency which ren- 
deis Ihe Tool much less powerful as an organ of pte- 
benaioD than that of any other of the large birds of the 
raptorial order." 

Tbe Condor is found in various parts oT the vast 
mountain chain on tbe wctslem border of the American 
crailinent, but il is most common m Peru and ChUi. 
lis habitation is most frequently at an elevation of 
10,000 or 13,000 feel above the level of the sea, and 
there these birds are seen in groups of three or four, 
but never in large companies like the true vullures. 
3orae of tbe mountain peaks bear names which in the 
Indiau tongue mean Condor's Look-oul, Condor'a 
Roost and Condor's Nest. Two of Ihem will attack 
a vicuna, a heifer or e^-en a puma, and overcome il 
by repealed strokes of their beaks and talons. When 
gorged, fays Humboldl, they sil sullen and eomhre on 
tbe rocks ; and when thus overloaded with food they 
will suffer themselves to be d^i^■en before the hunter 
rather ihau take wing. They do not attack men or 
even children, although it is admitted ibat two of them 
would be B match for a powerful man without 
weapons. Sir Francis Head gives an amusing account 
of a contesi between one of his Comith miners and a 
gorged Condor, wbich lasted an hour, and terminated 
in the escape of the bird. 
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he hnb of the bumble cab of Jeha, 
lacnrriage and irrilale the Impar 
Di IM greal ownei, taia honor, who may have had d>aHa«t 
with him, deata with Jalm, who ia glad to got off fiir Ua 
Ave dollare, aud ttiiiika it a kindneaa thai be it aol lio- 
priaoned tbr the Inlolerablg crime of John not firlog aa 
inehoftbeKHdtaaTulgarHbmaa. When diamonda «« 
liumpn, take care of knavea. 

■auca in a rial, tit na eillpobl* aa Iboae who an Ibiowul( 



xditob's table. 



n MTo pEifocil)' nnkiiown lo the police. T»ie Ii 



woDid be iiidHOHmft In ttm Iirv 10 meddle with ^atiieiBT 

"La-liFire:"eicliiiiuBnnUI lady, whu liH aput Ibe 

Jillle kuowi Ibe calemitj ihe iuv.iliei. Il ii doubtful 
vbelher Gra&nd frj^ Lug-pan would iiulibLloWgLfbeTrequaU 
were GOmpEJed with- The law being et timei both e^ 




"THE UPPER TEN" AND "THE LOWER FIGURE." 



'S HA6AZIRE. 



LENDER'S BOOKS^NO. II. 

By my tight hniii), amham ! bjr my rtgbl htuid, which 
£■ Dddyeon hDlh tranled and travnilnl ovcriniich 

•m mors nod mnre miiiiusFd or the tnih oT the wordi of 
4ipRartiijr," Vanlly ofniillio! mtl linuitt^;" I hBTC 

Aland, h.Q.C, of iIie Kalckerh'iclnii,] it liu itop af aid 
Db BartBi and lonH withered bodtui at nngel-nie-nnl, 



.n like n 



withE 






ur pniinnlcki (li geullf Charla halb It) II 
rta bf Ihs Aulhor of Typee. Conraand the I 
■n inch bunlirul Auron-flHihei af light iu 
CAD Blmul Tor^vfl (be puerilitiee— 4t Ii e gre 
of nffcetiillnn, with »i» gennuie gi^d ihini 



Letui 






VThatiipoxI'iifaqiiDtatiaut 

" Anoint (be r<n>« ond tbf y will trnrel denir IhrotiEh 
(be •Dblle wiodl'igi of thg btuclu." p. 33. 

flbrei egBJiiit tlie lifpLeoiii particlea!" 

BdI thit pomgr I HpecinllyeoinniejKl^ 

" Good old Arclorion ! MutrriiBl smn, that rnrkal ma 
■o oftm m thy hnrt of odt, I trlt»e to tell how I deKrtrf 
Ibee oa the brood deep. (' Mitemol trm/t — motDriiHl olcJ 
(nkni-bcarled crsll— mulenul old oakea-cradle hmrted 
Blmft' it pni }} So hi rroBi boidB, wild Hiirh a nintley 
Draw, m muy Ij^nudi, whna hMibsu bubble iriiaiig 
llMMigk ikr CMaitoi hull null Km iraurf AiriAly n 
Kwrf urHw." p. 38, 

" Huiy Ibere ure who can fjill," uyi HurtUmi S[:rilile' 
iIdi, " but few con nirire El tlid MioilT o( foiling puce- 
folly." 

How beaulifully he embiliiihei Ihe nioet Mnimoiiiiliice 
idene: 

UriiliiH." p. M 

"At RmTai I hud elepped Mbore lanii^ lew miHiihi 
previDuiI; niid ihhit we« embatlied on n i^iaiw idi the 
vbale, ichau irain iMighltiii Uu tDiirid.'" p. 1. 

" Fiom the Aieturinn be hnd l)rnDgh> o\ni\g with lilm i 
-noall biirkea. at botuim impDclH) withn nilitsiy layer 
af nhle Nc^rahind, r<.uil-ia>rk«l, like the pnmnty altn- 
latnoflh6ge.>logi.Le." (Ahem I prime ry ilia mm /ru^- 
markeit !) p, Bti, 

Be earmiielh that Saiam likei to gel iwlpear — 

neeisni, idueh loved gulling high of liend ; nndin tbatiule 
mruld be more inimonble ibou a Block rnicit boar." 

Someliiaea he broda iiilo hexsmeler : 
"In tbo veTdwil glea oCArdur, far iu the allenl i 
Bhot iu by hwir old dilTe, Tlllnh Ihe mnideii hI " 

Thli lemind) one of Eruigelinc — 
"In the Acsitinn liind,oiilbe ihineioTlhebixiaof MJuoi, 
Dtuiuit. iKlDded alill, Ihe tittle Tilloge of Gnuid Prb 
iMy in theftuitfal nllay," 

Lei ne helaitliitrlia anntliei piiaage, and we will have 
donewiih theae fopperieE : 

■* 'Tie no ffiesl vtlor to perieh eword in hand, and brando 
"- "- ■ -" In panoply oomplete, Forev ■■- -'" 



iiig a ooaifoTtable derBtioq by hia foir 



Now do thoae ctuahed, withered bndleta of forget-in^ 
luttt peeping rroni under the boiik eoven, lemind ne of 
thoH beentinil hope-Bowere that opened tbeir pale blue 
eyeain the morning of my lifetaDdbioomci" 
Olid paaaed away — 

" How fait waa then Ihe Bower-tJie 
How (ilvrr-aweet the fognl^iu'e fii 
ThewullcMhadnenol tamer 
My life ita own life lent to alt I 



in every ehape, thonghl, deed ojid aoiuid. 

Alee ! when fioni Ihe bode oncloiuu', 
How acuit Slid blighltdapruiiglEeftiiit:" 
Aluel aba! young life, and young hopeaare not peien- 
■I>; even in the lofty eouaervatoriei and cr^-atal hoi- 
nieeaof wealth and italion (hey flnah into ■ eiekly ex- 
lenee,Bnd Ibeii periah like the meaneit Bower by Ibc 
uyiide. Did it ever 



ahipwreeked n 



upon 



leB thai halb (wallowed up irretrievable Ireaiurea Do 
yon believe tliat if one bad the power of Inveetlug bia 
new erealed babea with a coniae of life, that ba wonM 

iviieat, the pnreil, the beat could aay (biet By my 
Cuilb, I do noti And the great Kxal-gliii of a con- 






nndleaoflighlan 



11 gather! ■ 
[ from the h 



To expire, mild-eyed,' in oi 



Contalna more woful pageanu Ibau 1 

Wliareoa wc play—" 
ut, "M.BI1" and fo^t-me-nota havi 
1 iheeti of foolx^p, and I fear that I 



, Liid duhed it In the ground, 
ihe fiunfi the tnin wtonght. 
not cut down, foilh fnno the pliee she flew^, 
with her nmt, freih eutb olid gtauei brought, 

Jatin<rDelyhiidihepl>crd 

ind wiHgtat the ruin o'er. 

lot •ttllhil heart ihe kept, 

toiled anln: and but ninM, henrjnccalli, 

Hd, and lo! Ihreo lltUe •wnllowi ilept 

Vithin thg taith-made wille. 



[of EpIUD- 



licaiAi Hi.TWa*D>. 



REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 



Ctarsdinffiit of Liitronn. IBiatraUi ^> ijti Omiifi ^ 
DiaiiituitlMl Mm. BvBainiT.TiHktnxm. Phila.: 
L£Hl»r t BluUiun. I ml. ISms* 

hi* be«t prudgction- It U charactrHzcd by hii uiDaL ra- 

■UA| u>d mvUow riduiMi ot Ky\«^ wliila ki Ehe nn^ il 

ractVi it tudicAtfs iiii>rfi T€Ewttlit7 tluji hit of hit other 
nvDpqattioni, The vol hit 



Tlir luihrir c/ iliii ralwiMc M>i>iua i> Profnwr of 

iri^eeiLl lectutci iii Freuch toannBdieiiceinBuiUiii. Tbsr 
luvo been eleguiiily tnoilBtcd by FtaTuur Pclton, oT 

ly the New Eiigliiid Saroni for (b(i( onion o' 



iliof litentDre.ttirDOfh I iiid liniplicily. The labjiKt ii 



ia bkn M tkfl aixpoaeat oC m Fimft. ThtM GlkUinIng tnJi^ n 

miida for Iha Monlnl, Bir Tbomu Browiii! for the Philo- )iy Pt 

•Dpkn, BiriA lot tha Wit, Shenilone for the DillMtuts, h»iIi<^ 

ChxriM l^mb Tor the Honwrut, and Mianlay fur the f^linn 

BiMlahan. Tha lelectiouornHn to illnnrate Ihanbiectn uriive 

ia, of coorH, not frea from cavil. IVe (hoold lay thai of the 

Borka waa nol anclty the Mn to (liDd a* an riprcnion bsen i 
it the Rhalofieian, for hia rhetoric, tboagh malchleai of . becon 
jta hind, ia asandary to hia philoaophy. He appcara to 
oa, even aa inalyxeil by Hr. Tuokerman, in tha chararter 

a fhatorlcino, in any eiduiite eaiiK of tha term, than 
Baeou, Honker, Tiiy)ai, or eveii Milloii. Where ilyle ia 
the iiuaniiai<m of Ihnught, the ylalble image of the niiid 
that empluyi il_and Uiii ia ila nutDre ill all the greateat 
aothora — tbe wonl rheUinc ia hanlly appUcohle to it. 
Hacaulty ia more czuphHlleally iht rhetorician than 



aacHBaful. To tho lover of the Eiigliab drama the playa 
may aeem to lack aolid chiractar and nuciooua humor; 
bit thay are atill dialingaiihed by 1 ferlDlly in the Inven- 

qsick-footed apirlt of intrlgae, that no peraon with a aenae 
of the eomie can read them withnnt eihilaralinn. The 
trntalationa are, we belleTC, from an Amrrican pen, and I 

girdi, wri) the Irauatator haa bem fortunate in hia aalec- | 

cooKdiaa of Oolduni are ahuw richly worth the price of 



■i.'en hia friend from childhood, aa a 

iltxinmaitB. Mr. Ouyot ha* not only 
ml, that of Ritter and Humboldt, and 
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clear, doae, 



iiied and brilliant, though ilightly aphoriitic 
^ hia ideal and ityle occaiionally betray 
ncF of Ciirlyle, and though hii Engliih iiati 
1 little modified by an Infuiou of F ten 
iienllyappeanuan independent aa well 

Led to the work! of lumarliiie, MIchelei 
!, he lie ■ Hill pnidueed a hook original I 
ua beau eippciriUy happy in ateerlng a m 



Mecropit a/ 7d 



Ediud br or. S. Itatt, 



inlird iiuLiifi'a. The reader cluaei the book with 

Lcri/f IhaimimfftBlly iufamoua revolutlLiuary leader 
le hud bcTiirF. The letteri of Riibeapierre, which 
ilbot otaumol ui H9. from luoii Bl.inc, and the 
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ai the ignnrancB ot ibe geiieruJ 
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To ihe genua! •todenl of hiHory tie volniw wlU 
be of Ereal lervice, bb it onpi out the whole gnnnd of 

hirtoiy of each nalion, and in the imiOleit pneiible epaov 
Lent with clomieitT prceBiite a v\fw nf the hittory, 
fHJgnphy, religicxi, litersturo and nrlofall the oncieol 



•D tolimergnl in the effecttd phraicclogT uid eefto 
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■tide u TnLgar and fuuticul by the ^leTsJ reader. 
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EngrarinKi BK Weai, AVio Vori; ttarpti f Bmlu'i. 

The publiihin of thie elegiintljr prinlrd volume have in- 
cluded It III H WTiH called the Buy'i Own Libniy, bat it* 
Intereal nnd tdIuq nre hardly confined to youth. It u • 
houk HutHiniiig cncefully wtitteu Dtrcuuiila of Ibe Inven- 
tion of Ihe Mnriner'aCompaH, Ounp<nnl»,Clochi,Pciul- 
ing. Ihe Teleatjope eud Mietnampc, the Sleam-Enflnf, 
Ihe Elwtrio Telfgmph, niid tmuiy dlher woiidrflul evenu 
in Ibe hlatoiy of tbe lulellect. Wo never r«id a volume 
of Ibl< antt wilhont giving ■ new nod vivid impniaion ol 
inegnuidcBi of homui inlure, eonaldered la poeacBiiig 
the fovirn of creation niid pombiuBtion. 

Hmmml iif iiuinil Stugmphji Bud mitay. Bji WHlulm 
FUlt. Trait'laud from Oa Qtrmim. Krw Ytri 
AH>UI<m t Co. 1 "7. ia«o. 
Profeuor Giwii, nf Brown ruiveraily, ii the Am 
•Dllor nf Ibia nlDsble mnnusl, and hi> name ia ■ gun 
th«l It bu hwii iCTiied end TOtieeled with acroi 
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la, and Old Part 
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The tomancea wl 

prelly aore lo repoae in the eemeUiiea of the oeit. T» 
■ einpiiical law, CoDpei'a Bpy ii one of the bonanbl* 
ieptioni. II Bl ou« sllniued popularity, and It hu 
It il, Avrviviflg ell tfaoae mntatioiia of Ibe pnblio taua 
ilch, ■>□« ita fitat sppeaianee, hnve conogned ao masT 
llinul Hciiona to ohlivinn. Ai an old fcirud in a new 



ividencea thai aelf-aeliB 



Tll« Adrnilmi <•/ Caflam B-mntviUi, V. S. A., m it 
fioci, Moioifoiiij nwi l\. Far Win. D'gnui /Km ti 
Jaumitl and niKBralfd fnm animi' <u*<r idwcci. B 
Vfatkimgum Irtmg. A'oii Yvrk: Gm. P. PifflMH 



my." We hardly know of n more felicltoui putneiihV 
lerda of adventure which Ihe other recorda, 

Afi nllu Tbr Wai. By Giirgt Fndiric Ruiieh. lOm 

Yorlct Hrwptrf BreHnl, 1 Fof. ia«o. 

The anlhor of tlila volume died at an early age, bul Ml 
lefure he had piirlly fulfilled the deatiiiy to which hti 



Pord-iMi L/jer J. % 

Thia ia the title of a novel, by Albert Smith, piilili>*l|r 
o Ihe cheap furm of tho prcaeTil duy, by Carey A Saflj 
(I ia a pleaaniil, readable, Di>d interealiiig work, and mil 
» fuiiud cmolie aa w'tl a* funny. The chamctertan 
veil •aaiDliiHl and the pUiti devetoped. 
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was now on a rattling quick-step, the red flanneled gen- 
tleman now made a spring in the air, and then dashed 
out into a " heel and toe" dance, flouri^hing his rifle as 
if it had been a walking-stick, now over his head, and 
now on each side of him, and making every thing 
fairly echo with his loud and frequent whoops. He 
at length became the loadstone of all eyes, except those 
of the musicians, fairly driving these worthies in the 
most ungrateful maimer (they being the source of his 
inspiration) into the shade ; becoming, as it were, the 
centre of a circle of grinning faces, until completely 
tired out with his exerticws, he broke away, ascended 
the tavern stoop, and the next moment made the bar- 
room ring with his vociferation for " a small pull of 
flome of the rael grit !" 

By and by the "trainers" began to appear at all 
points, some in groups, some singly, some by wagon 
loads. And one wagon came in so filled with bristling 
muskets, that it had the appearance of a huge steel 
porcupine. 

The population of the surrounding country, men, 
"Women and children, commenced streaming in to gaze 
upon "the show," and make merry aftiongst them- 
iFelves. A number also of the surrounding farmers and 
their wives came as venders of pies, cake, small beer, 
cider, etc., turning their wagons into shops, wheeling 
them under the shadows of the trees, detaching the 
horses, flinging at the same time quantities of hay be- 
fore them, and covering the seats of the wagons with 
cards of yellow gingerbread, mingled with pies, carved 
generally into quarters, and cider barrels at the ends, 
with faucets resembling hooked noses. Others again 
had erected booths of rough boards or hemlock boughs 
filled with articles of consumption. I looked at one 
for a few moments which Aunt Betsy Lossing had (as 
usual) erected. 

It was composed of hemlock boards, wilh branches 
of the same tree. A rude counter had been placed 
athwart the entrance, behind which appeared Betsy's 
red face and burly form, tc^ether with a boy and girl 
asassistants. Upon shelves were rows of casks lettered 
gin, brandy, whisky, etc. ; on the highest shelf were 
two or three boxes of cigars, a dozen thick glass 
tumblers, and a small box of lemons, whilst below all, 
two barrels of cider (probably) looked out dimly from 
the shadow. The sunshine streamed richly in, lighting 
the lemons brilliantly, giving to the cigars a warm 
tint of brown, flashing upon the gilt letters of the 
casks, dancing on the glasses, and only failing to 
penetrate the recess where the barrels lay on their 
stomachs. 

Still did the soldiery and country people stream in. 
By this time several pedlars had established their box 
wagons upon the grassy margins of the broad village 
ftraet, and were as clamorous in their vocations as 
orowB around a carrion. 

The village was now a scene of active, noisy, bustling 
tile. I vntised myself for a short time by examining 
in detail the human current that flowed past my office 
steps. Now- passed a pair of country lovers, the girl 
m the act of biting oflT a huge piece of mince pie, 
whUfltthe ''he" was industriously engaged in pufiing 
set a great UMc c^ar, giving his rosy-cheeked sweet- 



heart the benefit of the smoke gratis. Next came a 
little rustic maiden alone, all beflowered and beribboned 
like a walking milliner shop; then a young woodsman, 
who had scarcely ever emerged from the forest before, 
but who had " left the saw-mill to-day to go a trainen," 
sauntered past with his rusty old musket (which douBt- 
less did service at Mini.^ink in "granddaddy's" hands) 
horizontal upon his shoulder; then a rough-looking 
check-shirted hunter, with his rifle in his grasp, and 
then a bumpkin from "Strong's Settlement," with 
his hands deep in his pockeU«, his " limpeey" hat upon 
one side of his head, minus half the crown and the 
whole of the rim, and opening his gray eyes so wide 
as fairly to pull his mouth open. 

Succeeding this interesting specimen of humanity, 
minced along a youthful, undersized soldier, in an old 
blue artillery coat, made in the Revolution, the red- 
striped skirts striking his heels, the breast down to his 
hips, and the sleeves tucked up nearly to the elbows ; 
and next strode a brawny hero, who had crowded 
himself into a gray cavalry jacket, with its shadow of 
a skirt cocked up behind like the brush of a deer, and 
the breasts shrinking away nearly under his arms. 

" I say there, hadn't you two fellers better swap?" 
shouted apedler from his box as the twain passed. 
*' Dam me," added he, in an under tone, as they went 
regardless along, " if one of them are chaps don't look 
loose enuff to run out of his coat like this ere old 
woman's cider, whilst that are other criltur is screwed 
up so tight that he'll sartenly bust up afore long. 
Howsever it 's their business, not mine. Here 's a 
lot of fine spoons I no Garman silver about them. Come, 
roll up, tumble up, any way to get up— come, give us 
a bid!" etc. etc. 

The rolling of drums now announced that the time 
for the mustering of the diflferent companies composing 
the regiment (the bloody 185th) had arrived. Lines of sol- 
diers were soon seen scattered along the street, and the 
loud voices of the sergeants calling the roll were heard. 
There were two uniform companies attached to the 
regiment, beside " the troop," or light-horse company, 
viz., the artillery and rifle. The dress of the former 
was a blue jacket, with red tufts on the shoulders, and 
caps with red tufts in front, whilst that of the latter 
was a green hunting shirt fringed with black, with 
black plumes in their hats. The cavalry company 
were dres«ed in red coats faced and cufled with black 
velvet. The rest of the regiment were clothed, some 
in odd uniforms, others in their every-day clothing, and 
presented a strange and motley array of colors and ac- 
coutrements. 

The preliminaries being gone through, the arduous 
duty of forming the companies into line was now to 
be accomplished. A great stir was at this instant 
discernible amongst the crowd before Wiggins's steps, 
and shortly I observed the figures of several oflScers 
wavmg and glittering with feathers and tinsel rising 
above the surface of heads as they mounted their 
prancing steeds. Spurring them through the throng, 
they succeeded after a while in clearing a long space 
and extending the breadth of the village street. The 
word was then given to form the line, and amidst the 
loud orders of the officers I could see the diflerent 
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ftquads arranging themselves into marching order. A 
few minutes elapt<cd, and then arose a din suiHcient to 
drive one crazy, and yet of the most ludicrous character. 
Each company was furnished with its own drum and 
fife, and, in some instances, bass-drum and cymbals. 
The three or four companies near me connnenced 
marching in columns at nearly the same moment, their 
respective bands striking up at the same time, each 
playing its own tune. The eilbct was laughable in the 
highest degree. "Hail Columbia" had its slow heels 
tripped up completely by the jrir octettes of *' Yankee 
Doodle;" the " Girl I left behind me" and "Miller's 
Quick Step," locked themselves together in a perfect 
wrestling match, first one down, then the other — now 
a bar struggling convulsively, then a strain nearly 
throttled ; then high and low notes, tug and tug, heard 
alternately, the whole at last mingling it.«^lf up into the 
strangest entanglement possible — a maelstrom, so to 
speak, of whirling mu>ic. A bass-drum would thunder 
down, breaking the back at a stroke of a long roll pro- 
ceeding from a tenor one near by, whilst another of 
the latter species would rub-a-dub right into a pair of 
cymbals, and scatter their silver cla^hings into an 
entire route. New tunes would be constantly arriving 
as the distant companies came marching up to give 
fresh life to the wrangling discord, whilst to add to the 
uproar, the whole pack of pedlers, amounting to nearly 
a dozen, had given tongue at the first hurly-burly of 
the music, bursting out, as it were, in full cry. " Here ' j 
your fine penknives, all a going at oust," Nhouled a tall, 
ram-rod looking fellow, with a knob of a hat, and a nose 
that seemed stretching out on purpose to scent a good 
bargain. " Walk up, ladies and gentlemen," bawled 
another, with a white broad-brim so weak and .Mouchy 
as to look as if about to faint away ofi* his head. 
" How much for this splendid necklace I" yelled an- 
other, in a higher key, with the rim of his beaver 
cocked fiercely in front, and with a patch in the back 
of his coat, as though he had an eye there to look after 
his articles in that direction. " Come, gentlemen, can't 
wait, oust, twice ! wont you say sixpence more I" said 
a fourth, sinking from a shout gradually down to a 
coaxing whine, whilst a fifth, with straight, black hair 
and saturnine complexion, giving him quite a sancti- 
monious look, let his tongue run on in chase of " a 
penny, a penny, a penny, a penny," with the per- 
severance of a bloodhound. 

Elevated on one of the wagons was a member of 
the light-hor>e company. He had taken the post as a 
matter of joke, and was now holding up the diflerent 
articles for sale with a merry smile on his face, and 
every now and then winking to the crowd as if to re- 
mind them what a capital jest his being there was. 
The pedler himself in the meanwhile, with an apple 
of a face perched upon a bean-pole of a form, was with 
great ficnehalanee seated upon his box, evide«itly 
quite content that the light-horseman should do the 
work, and he sit by and receive the profits. So ex- 
citing and pleasant did the soldier find his self-imposed 
task, so elated by the possession of this new accom- 
plishment, which had remained undeveloped even to 
himself until now, and so intoxicated with the flattery 
which the laughter of the throng at his jokes ofiered, 



that he continued there all day, incurring a fine for 
non-attendance at the parade. 

At the next " General Training" I saw the same 
fellow. Turned topsy-turvy by his succe*!s, he had 
abandoned his farm and " took to peddlen" on his own 
hook. But what a ditference. Interested now in the 
occupation personally, and having the " keenest sort" 
of an eye to the profits, his selling was no longer a joke. 
The merry glance wa^ replaced by a look of care, his ^ 
dashing, oil-hand manner was exchanged for an eager, 
beseeching air, his jokes were few and evidently 
forced ; in short, in making his amusement his trade, 
he had made himself a very poor pedler. 

What became of him I don't know, but I heard 
casually once that he had after a while betaken him- 
self again to his little farm, (which he had mortgaged 
to obtain his fitting out as a pedler,) quite broken- 
spirited and out at elbows. 

Foremost in the tempest of martial music, towering, 
as it were, the very genius of the scene, was Joe 
Lippett. Joe was a capital hand at a fife, his long chin 
serving as a resting-place for the instrument. He was 
therefore engaged to play for half a dozen companies. 
It was a sight to see him. Marching forward with 
immense strides, his puckered lips and promontorj*- 
like chin forming a deep nook into which his fife was 
thrust, he sent forth his piercing notes like a north- 
wester. After escorting a company " into line," he 
would vani^b,' and in a minute would be seen at the 
head of another, blowing away like Tophet, and after 
performing the same service to it, presto I his shrill 
music would be heard, and his legs and chin seen 
coming from a difierent quarter. 

At la'it, atler great exertions, involving vast dL>plays 
of horseman>hip, and large, particularly guttural, words 
of conmiand, continual risings in their stirrup;^, and 
occasional looks of deep ferocity, the junior ofiicers of 
the day succeeded in getting the regiment into line, as 
it is called in military parlance, but in fact into a cur^^e, 
as the middle sagged a good deal inward. Still it pre- 
sented something of a front, and along it the young 
officers went into violent spasms of dexterous riding, 
spurring their horses and curbing them tightly at the 
same time, thus causing them to advance backward, as 
it were, and perform feats with their hoofs, somewhat 
dangerous to the pie-eating and cider-drinking spec- 
tators. 

At length I discovered the cause of this great display 
by the youthful gods of war, by happening to observe 
them glancing at the windows opposite, where I dis- 
covered their dulcincas looking at the whole affair 
with immense interest. 

It was amusing to note the various aspects of the 
soldiers composing the line. One had a noee like a 
triangle, another as if an oUong piece c^ dough had 
hit him ih the face, and had clung there ; the next had 
a little pair of eyes flying about as if anxious to h^ 
away in their sockets, whiUit the next appeared so de- 
termined to stare with his great goggle e}'es that he 
seemed to suppose to wink would be time 'Wasted. 
Here was a mouth with the comers turned up into a 
sculptured grin ; there was another turned down, as if 
with a perpetual colic. Here were cheeks rounded 
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out as if blowing a trumpet, whilst there were others so 
fallen in, that they seemed glued to their side teeth. In 
short, there was no end to the differences in the phy- 
siognomies of the " citizen soldiery," as that patriotic 
and intellectual portion of our people, the politicians, 
(those particularly who wish to go to the " legislater,") 
term them. 

A file of men was now detached for the standard of 
the lament — a great blue thing, as large nearly as a 
ship's top-sail. The men were paraded in front of the 
tavern steps — the standard appeared on the stoop— 
a flourish of drum and fife — ^the standard waved, then 
descended, and borne by little Billy Waddle, went 
gayly to its appointed place under the inspiriting in- 
fluence of a favorite quick step. 

The reception of the colonel was now also gone 
through, and he rode in ver>' stiff dignity, with his legs 
sticking out on each side of his steed, very much like 
a pair of open compasses, toward the line, with his 
peacock tail of a staff trailing behind him. Taking, 
then, his station, with his horse (tickled constantly by 
the spur) making uneasy motions, as if itching all over, 
he gave utterance to a few shouts, made hoarse for 
the occasion, which were followed by convub^ions of 
carrying, presenting, and supporting arms, on the part 
of the soldiers, some together, and some not, just as it 
happened. Preparations were then made for the 
march to the village-green, where the exerci-^es of the 
day were to take place. The music wa** all collected 
in front, and the order was given to wheel into platoons. 
Each man performed this manoeuvre at his own time 
and "on his own re.<»ponsibility," and couFequently 
such a fluttering took place as to throw the whole 
scene into confusion. The feat was, however, at last 
performed, the drums began to mark time — the men 
ditto, (aHer a fashion,) and the order from the colonel 
was, "by platoons, march I" the la^t word uttered 
with most tremendous empha«<is. The order was 
taken up and sent along from company to company in 
every variety of tone, from a growl to a squeak, 
ending at last like a faint echo at the extremity of the 
array. The whole regiment then moved, the drums 
still keeping up their preliminary tapping. At length 
the music burst out into a terrific explosion of sound, 
and coward marched the martial pageant. The sight 
was ludicrous enough. Some had started with 
the right foot foremost, and were entangling their 
legs in the most unjustifiable way, with those of their 
neighbors, endeavoring to change to the led foot; 
lonie, owing to the extreme tightness of their belts, 
(these were principally ia the uniform companies,) 
hitched along as if their hips went on rusty hinges, and 
others, owing either to the want of a musical ear, or 
recUessiiess, sauntered along in their natural gait, 
which didn't happen to suit the air, and consequently 
oemed disorder along the whole rank. In the former 
dMB was a little irascible-looking fellow, who, starting 
the wrong way and endeavoring to get right, and who 
being met m his efforts at precisely the wrong times 
by a lank genius next him, kept hopping testily from 
one foot to the other, whilst his companion did the 
nme at alternate moments, until the legs of both went 
backward and forward like a quick cat's-cradle. On 
12* 



swept the array, the colonel looking sterner than forty 
Napoleons on a field of battle. Conspicuous in the 
front rank of " the music" was Joe Lippett, chinning 
his fife, whilst amidst a row of drums came my friend 
with the red feather, working his mouth in the mo6t 
emphatic manner, and looking down upon his instru- 
ment as if he thought that the withdrawal of his eyes 
would cause an instant paralysis of his sticks. 

Then followed the artillery and rifle companies, and 
in the midst of the regiment, who should appear but 
little Billy Waddle, staggering up under the enormous 
regimental standard. Billy, in being the bearer of the 
silken honor, had allowed his ambition to run away 
with his discretion. He was evidently supplying his 
strength from the ver>' depths of hLs despair, humoring 
in a variety of ways the blue flaunting tyrant which 
held him completely under control, bracing against its 
frequent lurches with efforts that made him grin like a 
death's-head, and struggling up convulsively as it 
plunged downward with pitchings and totterings worthy 
an animal afllicted with the blind staggers. 

With wonderful efforts, however, he continued to 
keep the flag somewhat in order, until he arrived op- 
posite my office. A beautiful ba<«swood was growing 
there, on the outer verge of the side- walk, and spread- 
ing its broad branches considerably over the street. 
The regiment swept underneath these branches in its 
progress upward to the village-green. Billy saw the 
impediment and lowered his standard. He did it, 
however, with such quick effort, that he lost all con- 
trol over its descending weight, which pitched the 
luckless manikin forward so irresistibly that the steel 
points of the staff struck with somewhat of an emphasis 
right into the calf of Jim Thompson's leg, who hap- 
pened to be marching directly before. Never f-hall I 
forget Jim's hop on the occasion, or the terrified look 
he cast backwaid. It appeared as if he thought that 
the rear rank had suddenly taken it into their heads to 
charge bayonet upon those in front, and that he was 
to be the first victim. But his look changed as he 
perceived the cauFe, and the glance of contempt and 
vexation which he shot at poor Billy, as he com- 
menced limping along rubbing the offended part, was 
ludicrous in the extreme. 

The regiment now arrived at the green, where it 
was to be inspected. The Inspector was an imper- 
turbable, square-built Dutchman, bestriding a horse 
as imperturbable and donkey-like as himself. He 
now appeared upon the ground, as the regiment, 
after performing half the circuit of the green, was 
halted in the order it had marched. 

Dismounting, the inspector gravely commenced his 
task. Moving from man to man, he examined the 
musket and other accoutrements of each, the inspected 
bringing his piece to a present with a quick jerk as the 
inspector presented himself, and the latter trying the 
lock with a sharp click, and making the ranorod jump 
with a keen jingle in the barrel. Occasionally, some 
piece, loaded by its wag of an owner, would explode 
with a loud report as the inspector drew trigger, fd- 
lowed by a great snickering and chuckling cm the part 
of those near by, but the inspector never relaxed 
his heavy muscles for a moment. Thus he went from 
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man to man, and rank to rank, until the whole proce^ 
was completed. 

In the meanwhile the music had gathered in a cluster 
at a little distance, surrounded by the boys and 
" loafers" of the village. Now and then the muffled 
sound of a tattoo, beat upon the cords of the drum, arose, 
with the comic squeak of a fife accompanied by loud 
laughter from the idlers around, and K>metimes a single 
" boom" from a blow upon the bass-drum. 

But the inspecter, having left his last man, the word 
" attention the whole," was loudly sounded, and the 
scene was changed in an instant. Tho^e who had 
been lounging " at ease" upon their guns, stood erect 
and soldier-like — those seated upon the grass sprung 
to their places — the band hurried to its station at the 
head, and, in a short time the whole regiment was in 
marching order. 

The time had now arrived to pass in review before 
the colonel. With his staff upon either hand, that re- 
doubtable hero had now stationed himself at the head 
of the green for the regiment to march past him. The 
command of " march" was given, the music struck 
up, and the regiment moved. Playing most obstreper- 
ously, the band p&^sed the colonel, who sat, chapeau 
in hand, and then fell upon one side. The sight now 
became comic. The officers as they approached, pre- 
pared with great solemnity and very apparent con- 
sciousness of the importance of the manccuvre, to 
salute with their swords the puissant presence of the 
conmiandant, and the •' rank and file" to perform the 
same ceremony with their presented guns. The first 
officer, who was a captain from the wilds of Lumber- 
land, was so taken up by the immensity of the act he 
was to perform, that he forgot to perform it at all until 
quite past the colonel. Remembering himself then, in 
his nervous hurry, he brought his sword up so quickly 
to his face that he knocked his hat off, and stooping to 
recover it, he received such an impetus from his front 
rank, who were too intent upon their part of the per- 
formance to gee any thing, that he was pitched without 
ceremony, in the most headlong and sprawling manner, 
after his hat. 

The next officer was but a little more fortunate. 
He had witnessed the performance of his predecessor, 
and being nervous, was thrown into a considerable 
flurry thereby. Determined not to be caught in the 
predicament of delaying his manoeuvre, he went to the 
opposite extreme. Miscalculating his time in his 
agitation, and seeing the colonel's eye fixed upon him, 
he, some distance })efore he reached that functionary, 
brought his sword up with a great flourish, and saluted. 
By the time he reached the colonel, his part was, of 
course, performed, and the air of sneaking and depre- 
cating consciousness with which he slunk past was so 
marked, as to cause a smile even upon the grim fea- 
tures of the commandant himself. After this, things 
went on pretty well, until a tall, awkward, rawboned 
lieutenant, who " tended saw-mill for a liven" on the 
Sheldrake Brook, approached the colonel. Fixing his 
eyes on his officer, he thrust his sword out horizootally, 
as if to charge bayonet. Not seeing where he was 
going, so intent was be upon his staring, that, meeting 
with some obstruction, he stumbled, pitched forward, 



and before he could recover himself, be had run his 
sword half way into the soft turf of the green, with 
the hilt striking against his breast with an emphasis 
that made him gasp like a frog in an exhausting re- 
ceiver. He was the last officer, and with this inter- 
esting exhibition of soldierly grace and dignity, the 
ceremony closed. The colonel clapped his chapeau on 
his head, and, attended by his stafl', once more took 
his place in the regiment, and, after a short march, the 
order was given to form a "hollow square," for 
prayer and a f-peech from the judge advocate. After 
considerable trouble the square was formed, with all the 
officers in the middle. The prayer was offered by 
the " learned and pious" Dr. Stnbbomthought, and at 
the conclusion, the colonel proclaimed, in a pompous 
tone, that the judge advocate would now commence 
his address. Instantly this functionary spurred from 
the side of his superior to perform this duty. He was 
an ambitious young sprig of the law, always on the 
look-out for distinction, and seeking where he could 
make a speech turn up with all the keenness and avidity 
of a hound on the track of a deer. He was withal 
very irascible. With his usual ambition, he had now 
selected the most fiery and run-away steed in the 
village, being convinced that he was as good a horse- 
man as he was a speaker, and that, let me tell you, is 
saying a great deal. Direct upon his announcement, as 
before observed, he made his way in the midst of the 
square, and endeavored to settle hims^elf in his saddle 
to commence his address. But this was more difficult 
than he imagined. Having given a severer dig with his 
spur into the side of his animal than the latter bargained 
for or relished, it began to testify its anger by a series 
of prancings and curvettings decidedly more ornamental 
than either useful or agreeable. Grasping his bridle, 
however, firmly, and knowing that delay in endeavor- 
ing to soothe his horse might ruin his speech, the 
youngster, after giving birth to a loud preliminary 
h-e-m, commenced. 

" Fellow-soldiers, (whoe, Jim,) I appear before ye, 
(whoe, I say,) on this occasion to address you briefly 
upon the duties of the citizen soldiery of our country. 
The duty of defending our homes and firesides, (whoe, 
whoe, you bnite you,) our homes and firesides, (whoe, 
you rascal,) homes and, (well, I never saw such a 
devilish creature in my life, whoe, I say,) homes and 
firesides is a paramount duty. Who — would— evade 
— it ! Who — wou-wou-wou-wou- would, (whoe, whoe, 
who-o-o-e — you most infernal of all devils,) who would 
sh-^h-sh-shun or fly— here the question bolted out at 
broken intervals, occasioned by the thumping in his 
saddle from the prancing of his excited horse, was to 
the great horror of the square, answered practicaily 
by the questioner himself. If no body else would fly 
he, or rather his steed, showed that he would. Giving 
a tremendous leap. Spitfire (the horse's name, and a 
capital one, too,) broke throi^h an opening in the 
square and " rattle-tenslatter," (as Loafing Joe, in de- 
scribing the scene afterward to a knot of the villcge 
young men in Wiggins's bar-room said,) the way he 
streaked it over the green, was nothen to nobody's 
folks. He went like a shot from a shovel peat Old 
Cheese's as if he was a goen to pitch r^t into John 
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P.*8 dcmyard. But old Spitfire catty-cornered round so 
quick that *Mittle Blackberry" (the rider's nickname 
in the village, from his dark complexion,) swung side- 
ways like old Lumraocks when he 's slewed, and then, 
Lordjersees Massies, if he didn't slap it down the 
turnpike in a hurry, with little Blackberry a hold of the 
mane, and a grinning like a wild-cat, you may say to 
my face that I 'm a liar, that 's all. Howsever, Spit- 
fire could n't git past Wiggins'?, no how you can fix it, 
for he 's eat too many oats there, so he gives another 
sheer so that little Blackberry's right leg stuck out like 
a pump-handle, and bolt he went under the shed, and 
brought up all standen. Little Blackberry pitched 
into the manger, and the boss began to eat hay as if 
notben had been the matter, and that, boys, is the eend 
on 't. Who *8 a goen to treat !" 

In the meanwhile, the regiment had been again 
arranged in marching order, and with a blithsome 
quickstep, had left the green, swept up the little village 
to its outskirts, and then turning, was now on its way 
back to its starting place before Wiggins's tavern- 



porch A cloud of dust gave token to those at the 
porch that the martial s^how was approaching The 
piercing fife — the nib-a-dub of the drum — and the deep 
blows of the bast-drum, were next heard ; the arms 
broke glistening from the dusty cloud — down came the 
colunm with its hasty tread, and fronted before the 
tavern in one long line. After a few words of com- 
mand, the magic words, " you're dismissed," sounded 
upon the air, and with a wild hurrah, the ranks broke 
into scrambling confusion, and "General Training" 
was ended. Wagon after wagon filled with the 
soldiery, rattled away ; throng after throng of those 
on foot hurried oft' by the numerous roads leading into 
the adjacent country, and at sunset, the village had 
once more relapsed into its customary quiet. So have 
we seen a pool, shaken by a breeze, tossing its waters 
in confusion, and then calming itself into its usual 
tranquillity, uniting the scattered fragments of rock, 
tree and sky, again into the soft, reflected picture of its 
quiet and beautiful mirror. 
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Sweet little flower, 
That hang'st thy fair and modest head 

Beneath the shower. 
And bendest o'er thy parent bed. 
As mouniiug for thy sisters dend — 
Oh ! smile again — the storm has fled. 

Ah ! who could break 
Thy tender stem, so very fair. 

So very weak — 
To deck his breast, to perish there. 
Beneath the coldly piercing air, 
Of harsh neglect, regret, despair ? 



Nay, droop not 
No ruthless band shall touch thee here — 

No, gentlest, no— 
I '11 hide thee where, devoid of fear. 
Thou 'It bloom, to one lone heart most dear. 
Nor ruder love than mine be near. 



And I will leave 
All other cares, and steal to see. 

At morn and eve. 
Mine omiti lov'd flowret's purity— 
For I alone shall smile on thee, 
And thou ulone shall smile on me 

And when thou 'rt gone 
And all thy sweetness buried deep, 

And I alone — 
Still will I in my fond heart keep 
Thy memory green, and come to weep. 
Where thou, my loved one, shult sleep. 

And soon, dear flow'r, 
Ah, very soon I Ul follow thee — 

My little hour 
Of fated life must quickly flee — 
Then cold and lone my grave shall be, 
Without a tear — oh ! not like thee. 
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u Oooi»-inoBT !" the words were spoken, and we parted, 

/to my lonely home, to muse on thee, 
With spirit bowed and saddened, broken-hearted— 

And thout to dreams of joy— but not of me. 

" Oood-night !" how very coldly it was spoken j 
Bat thoae loved tones are lingering near me ytt, 



And though of tenderness they bring no token, 
I would not, if I had the power, forget. 

" Good-night !" and happy, dearest, be thy raorrow- 
From gloom and sadness be thy future free ; 

Be mine alone the darkness and the sorrow— 
For where thou art not« all is night to me- 
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The morning was still very young, and the sun, 
which was but just beginning to rise above the brow 
of the ea«<tern hill, poured his long, yellow rays, full 
of a million dusty motes, in almost level lines down 
the soft, green slopes, diversified by hundreds of cool 
purple shadows, projected far and wide over the 
laughing landscape, from every tree and bush that 
intercepted the mild light. 

The dews of the preceding night still clustered unex- 
haled, sparkling like diamonds to the morning beams, 
on every leaf and flower ; a soft west wind was play- 
ing gently with the thousands of bright buds and 
blossoms which decked the plea.-ant gardens ; and the 
whole air was perfumed with the delicate fragrance 
of the mignionette and ro.<es, which filled the luxuriant 
parterres. The hum of the reveling bees came to the 
ear with a sweet domestic sound, and the rich carol of 
the blackbird and the thru>h came swelling from the 
tangled shrubberies, full fraught with gratitude and 
glee. 

It was into such a scene, and among such sights and 
sounds, that the young free-trader wandered forth from 
the tranquillity and gloom of the sick chamber in which 
he had sjHMit a sleepless night ; but his mind had been 
too deeply stirred by his conversation with Sir Miles 
St. Aubyn, and chords of too powerful feeling had been 
thrilled into sudden and puiufui life, to allow him to be 
penetrated, as he might have been in a less agitated 
hour, by the sweet influences of the time and season 

Still, though he was unconscious of the pleasant 
sights and sounds and smells which surrounded him, 
as he strolled slowly through tlie bowery walks of the 
old garden, they had more or less effect upon his per- 
turbed and bitter spirit ; and his mood Ixjcame gradu- 
ally softer, as he mu^ed upon what had passed within 
the last hour, alone in that bright solitude. 

Wild and inn^tuous and almost fierce by nature, he 
had brooded from his very l)oyhood upward over his 
real and imaginary wrongs, until the iron had so deeply 
pierced his soul, that he could see nothing but coldness, 
and hostility, and persecution in the conduct of all 
around him, with the exception of his old student uncle 
and his sweet Theresa. Ever suspecting, ever antici- 
pating injury and insult, or at least coldness and repul- 
sion from all with whom he was brought into contact, 
he actually generated in the breasts of others the feel- 
ings which he imputed to them all unjustly Accusing 
the world of injustice or ere it was unjust, in the end 
he made it to be so indeed ; and then hated it, and railed 
against it, for that which it had never dreamed of, but 
for his own fantastic waywardness. 

It was unfortunate for Durzil, that the good man. 



into whose care he had fallen, ever of a philosophical 
and studious, nay, even mystic disposition, had become, 
since the sad fate of his beloved sister, and the early 
death of a yet dearer wife, so wholly visionary, so 
entirely given up to the wildest theoriz ng, the most 
abstruse and abstract metaphysical inquiries, that no 
one could have been devised less fitting for the guar- 
dian and instructor of a high-spirited, hot-headed, fiery 
boy than he was. 

The consequence of this was, as it might have been 
expected, that disgusted early with the strange sorts 
of learning which the old man persisted in forcing into 
him against the grain, and discontented with the still- 
ness and deathlike tranquillity of all aroimd him, the 
boy ran away from his distasteful home, and shipped 
for the India voyage in a free-trader, half merchantman, 
half-picaroon, before he had yet attained his thirteenth 
year. In that wild and turbulent career, well suited to 
his daring and contemptuous spirit, he had, as he him- 
self expressed it, become hardened and inured not to 
toils and sufferings only, but to thoughts and feelings, 
habits and opinions, which perhaps now could never 
be eradicated from his nature, of which they had be- 
come, as it were, part and parcel. 

When he returned, well nigh a man in year», and 
quite a man in stature, and perhaps more than most men 
in courage, resource, coohiess and audacity, old Allan, 
to whom he had written once or twice, apprising him 
that he had adopted the sea as his home and his pro- 
fession, received him with a hearty welconoe, and with 
few or no inquiries as to the period during which he 
had been absent. 

Thereafter, he came and went as he would, unasked 
and unheeded. When he was ashore, the cottage by 
the fords of Widecomb was his home ; and his in- 
creasing wealth — for he had prospered gr^tly in his 
adventurous career — added materially to the comforts 
of old Allan's housekeepmg. His life was, therefore, 
spent in strange alternations; now amid the wildest 
excitement — the storm, the chase, the fierce and frantic 
speculation, the perilous and desperate fight, the revelry, 
the triumph, and the booty ; and now, in the cahnest 
and most peaceful solitude, amid the sweetest pastoral 
scenery, and with the loveliest and mostinnooeot com- 
panion that ever soothed the hot and eager ipirit of 
erring and impetuous man, into almost woroan's soft- 
ness. 

And hence it was, perhaps, that Durxil Bras-da-fer 
had, as it were, two difierent natur es onefleroe, raah, 
bitter, scornful, heedless of human prawe or-hanan 
censure, pitiless to human s onow, recUaM of haman 
life, merciless, almost cruel— the other generaoi, and 
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sol), and sympathetic, and full of every good and gentle 
impulse. 

And it was in the latter of these only, that There>a 
Allan knew him. 

It must not be supposed, from what I have written 
that^Durzil was a pirate, or a buccaneer — far from it. 
For though, at times, he and his comrades assumed 
the initiative in warfare, and smote the Spaniards and 
the Dutchmen, and the French unsparingly, beyond the 
Line, and made but small distinction between the 
meum and the tunm^ especially if the tniim pertained 
to the stranger and the papist, still neither public 
opinion, nor their own consciences condemned them — 
they were regarded, as Cavendish, and Raleigh, and 
Drake, and Frobisher and Hawkins had been, a reign 
or two before, as bold, headlong adventurers ; perhaps 
a little lawless, but on the whole, noble and daring 
men, and were esteemed in general rather an orna- 
ment than a disgrace to their native land. 

As men are esteemed of men, such they are very apt 
to be or to become ; and, having the repute of chival- 
rous spirit, of generor^ity and worth, no less than of 
dauntless courage, and rare seamanship, the adven- 
turous free-traders of that day held them^€lves to be, 
in all respecU>, gentlemen, and men of honor; and 
holding themselves so, for the most part they became so. 

It wasi therefore, by no means either wonderful or 
an exception to a nile, that Durzil 6ras-de-fer should 
have been such as I have described him, awake to 
gentle impulses, alive to good impressions, easily sub- 
ject to the influences of the finest female society, and 
in no respect a person either from his habits, his tastes, 
or his profession to be rejected by men of honor, or 
eschewed by women of refinement. 

And now, as he followed slowly on the steps of his 
beautiful cousin, the young man was more alive than 
usoai to the higher and nobler sen:>ibilities of his mind. 
The information which he had gained concerning his 
own father's feelings, at the moment of his death, had 
greatly soflened him, and it began to occur to him — 
which was, indeed, true — that he might have been 
during his whole life conjuring up phantoms against 
which to do battle, and attributing thoughts and actions 
to the world at large, of which the world might well 
be whdly innocent. 

Up to this moment, although he had long been aware 
of his constantly increasing passion for his fair cousin, 
be had rested content with the mild and sistcrlike afifec- 
tioo which she had ever manifested toward him ; and, 
having been ever her sole companion, ever treated 
with most perfect confidence and sympathy, having 
found her at all times charmed to greet his return, and 
grienred at his departure ; knowing, above all things, 
that at the very worst he had no rival, and that her 
heart had never been touched by any warmer passion 
than she felt toward himself, he had scarcely paused to 
inquire even of himself, whether he was beloved in 
torn, much less had he endeavored to penetrate the 
eecapsts of her heart, or to disturb the calm tenor of 
heriHray by words or thoughts of passion. 

Now, however, the words, the questions of the old 
ca?aUer had awakened many a doubt in his soul ; and 
the doi^ came the deaire irrepressible to envisage 



his fate, to learn and ascertain, once and for all, whether 
his lot was to be cast henceforth in joy or in sorrow ; 
whether, in a word, he was to be a wanderer and an 
outcast, by sea and by land, unto his dying day, or 
whether this very hour was to be to him the com- 
mencement of a new era, a new life. 

Now, as he walked forth in the beautiful calm 
morning, in that old, pleasant garden, which had been 
the scene of so much peaceable and innocent enjoyment, 
he felt himself at once a sadder and a better man than 
he had ever been before; dnd while determined to 
delay no longer, but to try his gentle cousin's heart, he 
was supported by no high and fiery hope ; he seemed 
to have lost, he knew not how or wherefore, that proud 
heaven-reaching confidence, which was wont to count 
all things won while they were yet to win, still less 
did hLs heart kindle and blaze out with that precon- 
ceived indignation at the idea of being unappreciated 
or neglected, which would a few hours before have 
goaded him almost to frenzy. 

I have written much of his character to little purpose, 
if it bo not plain that humility was the frame of mind 
least usual to the youthful teaman, yet now, for once, 
he was humble. He had discovered, for the first time 
in his life, that he had erred grossly in his estimate of 
others, and was beginning to suspect that that false 
estimate had led him far away from true principles, 
true conceptions ; he was beginning, in a word, to sus- 
pect that he was him!^elf less sinned against than 
sinning ; and that his was, in fact, a very much mis- 
guided and distempered spirit. 

He cla>-ped his brow closely with a feverish and 
trembling hand, as he walked onward slowly, ponder- 
ing, with his whole soul intent upon the future and the 
pa^t. He was inquiring of himself, " Does she, can 
she love me?" and he could make no answer to his 
own pa*4sionate questioning. While he was in this 
mood, bending his steps toward the favorite bower 
wherein he half hoped half feared to find Theresa, a 
i^oft voice fell upon his ear, and a light hand was laid 
upon his arm, as he passed the intersection of an- 
other thady walk with that through which he was 
strolling. 

"Good-morrow, Durzil," said the young girl, merrily. 
" I never thought to see you out so early in the garden ; 
but I am glad that you are here, for I want you. So 
come along with me at once, and tell me if it be not 
a nest of young nightingales which I have found in the 
thick syringa bush beside my arbor. Come, Durzil, 
don't you hear me? Why what ails you, that you 
look so sad, and move so heavily this glorious summer 
morning? You are not ill, are you, dear Durzil ?" 

" Dear Durzil," he repeated, in a low, subdued tone. 
" Dear Durzil ! I would to God that I were dear to 
you, Theresa — that I were dear to any one." 

So singular was the desponding tone in which he 
spoke, so strange and unwonted was the cloud of 
deep depr^sion which sat on his bold, intelligent brow, 
that the young girl stared at him in amazement, almost 
in alarm. 

" You are ill," she cried, in tones of affectionate 
anxiety ; " you must be ill, or you would never speak 
so strangely, so unkindly ; or is it only that you are 
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overdone with watching by that poor youth's sick 
bed ? Yet no, no, that can never be, you who are so 
strong and so hardy. What is it, dearest cousin? 
Tell me, what is it makes you speak so wildly — would 
that you ii^ere dear to me ! why, if not you, you and 
my good, kind father, who on the face of the wide 
earth Ls dear to poor Theresa I That you were dear to 
any one I Yon, whom my father looks upon and loves 
as his own son ; you, whose companions hold you as 
ahnost more tlian mortal—for have I not marked the 
inscriptions on your sabre's guard, and on the teles- 
cope they gave you ? You. who have saved the lives 
of so many fellow mortals; you, to whom those ladies, 
rescued at Darien from the bloodthirsty Spaniards, 
addressed such glowing words of gratitude and love; 
you, cousin Durzil, yov^ who are so great, so brave, 
so wise, so skillful, and above all, so generous and 
kind ; yon talk of wishing you were dear to any one ! 
Good sooth ! you must be dreaming, or you are be- 
witched, gentle Durzil." 

"If I be," he replied with a smile, for her high 
spirits and gay enthusiasm aroused him from his 
gloomier thoughts, and began to enkindle brighter hopes 
in his bosom, " if I l)e, thou, Theresa, art the enchant- 
ress who has done it." 

" Ay I now you are more like yourself; but tell me," 
she said, caressingly, what was it made you sad and 
dark but now?" 

" Only this, dear Theresa, that I am again about to 
leave you." 

" To leave us — to leave us so soon and so suddenly, 
Why you have been here but three little weeks, which 
have passed like so many days, and when you came 
you said that you would stay with us till autumn. Oh, 
dear I my father will be so grieved at your going. You 
do not know, you do not dream how much he loves 
you, Durzil. He is a different person aUogether when 
you are at home— so much gayer, and more sociable! 
Oh! wherefore must you leave us so quickly, and 
after so long an absence, too, as your last ? Oh, truly, 
it is unkind, Durzil." 

** And you, Theresa, shall you be sorry ?" 

" I will not answer you," she replied, half petulantly, 
half tearfully. " It is unkind of you to go, and doubly 
unkind of you to speak to me thus. What have I done 
to you now, what have I ever done to you, that you 
should doubt my being sorry. Are not you the only 
friend, the only companion I have got in the wide 
world? Are you not as near'and dear to me, as if you 
were my own brother? Do not I love you as my 
brother, even as my father loves you as his son ? Ah, 
Durzil I if you are never less loved than you are by 
poor Theresa Allan, you will ne'er need to complain 
for lack of loving." 

And she burst into tears as she ended her rapid 
speech ; for she did not comprehend in the least at 
what he was aiming, and her innocent and artless 
heart was wounded by what she fancied to be a doubt 
of her aflection. 

"And if you feel so deeply the mere temporary 
absence which my profession forces on me, Theresa, 
how, think you, should you feel were that absence to 
be eternal?" 



" Eternal !" she exclaimed, turning very pale. 
" Eternal ! What do you mean by eternal ?" 

" It may well be so, Theresa ; and yet it rests with 
yourself, after all, whether I go or not — and yet be 
sure of this, if I do go, I go forever." 

" With me—dLoe% it rest with me?" she crie^ joy- 
ously. " Oh ! if it rests with me, you will not go at 
all — you will never go any more. I am always in 
terror while you are absent ; and the west wind never 
blows, howling as it does over these desolate bare hills, 
with its mournful, moaning voice, which they say is 
the very sound of a spirit's cry, but it conjures up to 
my mind all dread ideas of the tremendous rush and 
roar of the mountain billows upon some rock-boioid 
leeward coast, as I have heard you tell by the cheeerful 
hearth ; and of stranded vessels, creaking and groanii^ 
as their huge ribs break asunder, and of corpses wel- 
tering on the ruthless waves; oh! such dread day- 
dreams ! If it rest with me, go you shall not, Durzil, 
ever again to sea. And why should you ? You have 
won fame enough, and glory and wealth more than 
enough to supply your wants so long as you live. Why 
should you go to sea again, dear Durzil ?" 

" I will not go again, Theresa, if such seriously be 
your deliberate desire." 

"If such seriously be my deliberate desire!" the 
fair girl repeated the words after him, with a sort o^ 
half solemn drollery. Was it the native instinct of the 
female heart, betraying itself in that innocent and 
artless creature, scarcely in years more than a child— 
the inborn, irrepressible coquetry of the sex, foreseeing 
what was about to follow from the young man's lips, 
yet seeking all unconsciously to delay the avowal, to 
protract the uncertainty, the excitement, or wis it 
genuine, unsuspecting innocence? "You are meet 
singularly solemn," she continued, " this fine morning, 
Durzil, wondrously serious and deliberate; and so, as 
you are so precise, I must, I suppose, answer you like- 
wise in due set form. Of course, it is my desire to 
have the company of one whom I esteem and love, of 
one to whom I look up for countenance and pro- 
tection, of my only relative on earth, except my dear 
old father, as much as I can have it, with due regard 
to his interests and well-being. My father is getting 
very old, too, and infirm ; and at times I fancy that his 
mind wanders. I cannot fail, therefore, to perceive 
that he needs a more able and energetic person near 
him than I am. I can, moreover, see no good cause 
why you should persist in following so perilous and 
stormy a profession, unless it be that you love it. 
Therefore, as I ha\'e said, oi course ^ if it rest with me 
to detain you, I would do so— but always under this 
proviso, that it were with your own good will ; for I 
confess, dear Durzil, that I fear, if you were detained 
against your wish, if you still pant for the atroog ez- 
citementf the stormy rapture, as I have heard ]roa call 
it, of the chase, the battle, and the tempest, you never 
could be happy here, whatever we might do to picma 
you. Now, Durzil, seriously and deliberately, yon aie 
answered." 

" I could be happy here. I am weary of agitatkm 
and excitement I feel that I have erred—that the 
path I have taken leada not to happineai. I 
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tranquillity, repose of the heart, above all thingci — 
love !" 

" Then do not go — then I Fay positively, Durzil, dear 
Durzil, stay wilh us — you can find all the^e here.'' 
" Are you sure — all of them?" 
"Sure? Why, if not here in this delicious, pastoral, 
simple country, in this dear cottage, wilh its lovely 
garden and calm waters, where in the world should 
you find tranquillity, if not here, in the mid^»t of your 
best friends, in the bosom of your own family, where 
should you look for love ?" 

" Theresa, there be more kinds of love than one — 
and that I crave is not cold, duteous, family affection." 
Now, for the first time, it seemed that the young 
num's meaning broke clearly upon her mind ; now a 
sudden and bright illumination burst upon all that 
seemed strange and wild and inconsistent in his con- 
duct, in his speech, in his very silence. Unsuspected 
befoie, it was now evident to her at once that deep, 
overmastering passion was the caui^e to which she 
must refer all that had been for some time past to her 
an incompirebensible enigma in her cousm's demeanor. 
And now that she was assured, for the first time in 
her life, that she was really, deeply, ardently beloved 
— not as a pretty, childish playmate, not as an amiable 
and dear relative, but as herself, for herself, a lovable 
and lovely woman, how did the maiden's heart respond 
to the great revelation ? 

Elevlrted on the instant from the girl to the woman, 
a strange and thrilling sen^e, a sort of moral shock 
aflected her whole system — was it of pleasure or 
(^pain? 

It has been oflen said, and I presume said truly, that 
no woman — no, not the best and purest, the most modest 
and considerate of their sex — ever receive a declara- 
tion of love from any man, even il' the man himself be 
distasteful to her, even if the love he profter be illicit 
and dishonest, without a secret and instinctive sen^e of 
high gratification, a consciousness of power, of triumph, 
a pride in the homage paid to her charms, a sort of 
gratitude for the tribute rendered to her sex's love- 
liness. She may, and will, repulse the dishonorable 
love with scorn and loathing, yet still, though she may 
spurn the worthless offering, and heap reproach upon 
the daring ofierer, still she will be half pleased by the 
ofler — if it be only that she has had the power, the 
pleasure— for all pow^er is pleasure — of rejecting it. 
She may, and will, gently, considerately, sympatheti- 
cally decline the honest oilers of a pure love which she 
cannot reciprocate or value as it should be valued ; but 
even if he who made the tender be repulsive, almost 
odious, still she must be gratified, perhaps almost 
grateful for that which he has done. 

To a young girl more especially, just bursting from 
the bud into the bloom of young womanhood, scarce 
comcious yet that she is a woman, scarcely awake to 
the sense of her own powers, her own passions — a 
Cfeatnre full of vague, shadowy, mysterious fancies, 
strange uncomprehended thoughts, and half perceived 
desires, there is — there must be something of wondrous 
influeace, of indescribable excitement in the receiving 
a first declaration. 
And so it was with Theresa Allan. She was, in 



truth, no angel— for angels are not to be met with in 
the daily walks of this world — she was, indeed, neither 
more nor less than a mere mortal woman, mortal in all 
the imperfection, and narrowness, and feebleness, and 
inability to rise even to the height of its own best 
aspirations, which are peculiar to mortality — woman 
in all the frailty and vanity and variety, no less than in 
all the tenderness, the truth, the constancy, the love- 
liness, the sweetness of tme womanhood. She was, 
in a word, just what a great modem poet has described 
in those sweet lines, 

" A creature not too bright or good 

For huinun nature's daily fixxl ; 

For transient sorrowi, simple wiles, 

PAiise, blame, love, kisses, tears and smiles." 

and no one who is a true judge of human, and yet 
more of woman nature will regret that she was such ; 
for he must be a poor judge indeed, he must know little 
of the real character of womanhood, who does not feel 
that one half of her best influences, one half of her 
sweetest power of charming, soothing, controling, 
winding herself about the very heart-strings, arise* 
from her very imperfections. Take from her these, and 
what she might then be we know not, but she would not 
be woman, and until the world has seen something 
better and more endearing, until a wiser artificer can 
be found than He who made her, even a*» she is, a help 
meet for man — away with your abstractions ! give her 
to us as she is, at least if not perfect, the best and 
brightest of created things— a very, very woman. 

She heaid his words, she felt his meaning, yet the 
sen^e of the words seemed to be lost, the very soimds 
rang in her ears dizzily, her breath came so painfully 
that she almost fancied she was choking, the earth ap- 
peared to shake under her feet, and every thing around 
her to wheel drunkenly to and fro. 

She pressed one hand upon her heart, and caught 
her cousin's ami with the other to support herself Her 
whole face, which a moment before had been alive and 
radiant with the warm hues of happiness and youth, be- 
came as white as marble. Her very lips were blood- 
less ; her whole frame trembled as if she had an ague fit. 
He gazed on her in wonder, almost in terror. For a 
moment he thought that she was about to faint, almost 
to die ; and so violent, in truth, was the afiection of 
her nerves, that, had she not l)een relieved by a sudden 
passion of tears, it is doubtful what might have been 
the result. 

They were standing when Durzil Bras-de-fer uttered 
the words which had wrought so singular a change in 
Theresa's manner, within a pace or two of the sylvan 
bower, of which she had spoken, and without a mo- 
ment's pause, or a syllable uttered, he hurried her into 
its quiet recess, and placing her gently on the mossy 
seat within, knelt down at her feet, holding her lefl 
hand in his own, and gazing up anxiously in her face. 
He was amazed— he was alarmed. Not for himself 
alone, not from the selfish fear of losing what he most 
prized on earth— but for her. * 

He knew not, indeed, whether that strange and ahnost 
terrible revulsion arose from pleasure or from pain. 
He knew not, could not even conjecture whether it 
boded good or evil to his hopes, to his happiness. But 
the scales had fallen from his eyes in an instant. He 
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had discovered now, what her old father, recognizing 
genius with the intuitive second-sight of kindred genius, 
had perceived long before that this young, artless, in- 
experienced, child-like girl, was, indeed, a creature 
wonderfully and fearfully made. 

He had never before suspected that beneath that 
ccdm, gentle, tranquil, unexciteabie exterior there beat 
a heart, there thrilled a soul full of the strongest capa- 
bilities, the most earnest aspirations, the most intense 
imaginings, that ever were awakened by the magic 
touch of love, into those overwhelming passions, which 
can tend to middle state, but must lead to the perfect 
happiness or utter mu^ery of their possessor. 

But he saw it, he knew it now; and he felt that so 
soon as the present paroxysm should pass over, she too 
would feel and know all this likewi^e. Whether for 
good or for evil, for weal or for wo, he perceived that 
he had unlocked for her whom he truly and singly 
loved, the hitherto sealed fountain of knowledge. 

And he almost shuddered at the thought of what lie 
had done — he almost wished that he had stifled his own 
wishes, sacrificed his own liopes. 

For though impetuous and impulsive, though in some 
degree warped and perverted, he was not selfish. And 
when he observed the terrible power which his words 
had produced upon her, and judged thence of the cha- 
racter and temper of her mind and intellect, a sad sus- 
picion fell u\K)n him that hers was one of thor^e over 
delicate temperaments, one of those spirits too rarely 
endowed, too sensitively constituted ever to know 
again, when once awakened to ^elf-c^nsciousness, that 
quietude in which alone lies true happiness. 

Sc'veral minutes passed before a word was spoken 
by either. But gradually the color returned to her lips, 
to her cheeks, and the light relumed her beautiful blue 
eyes, and the tremor passed away from her slight 
frame ; but her face continued motionless, and so calm 
that its gravity almost amounted to severity. It was 
not altogether melancholy, it was not at all anger, but it 
was, what in a harder and less youthful face would 
have been sternness. Never before had he seen such 
an exprcs.«*ion on any human face — never, assuredly, 
had hers worn it before. It was the awakening of a 
new spirit — the consciousness of a new power — the 
first struggling into life of a great purpose. 

Her hand lay passive in his grasp, yet he could feel 
the pulses throbbing to the very tipsof tho^e small, rosy 
fingers, so strongly and tumultuously, that he could not 
reconcile such evidence of her quick and lively feeling 
with the fixed tranquillity of the eye which was bent 
upon his own, with the rigidity of the marble brow 

At length, and contrary to what is wont to happen, 
it was he who first broke silence. 

"Thcrefa," he said, "I have grieved— I have pained 
— perhaps offended you." 

And then she started, as his voice smote her ears, so 
complete had been the abstraction of her mind, and 
recovering all her faculties and readiness of mind on 
the instant, 

"Yes, Durzil," she said, very sweetly, but very 
sorrowfully, " you have grieved me, you have pained 
me, very, very deeply ; but oh, do not imagine that you 
have ofiended — ^that you could oflend me. No ; you 



have torn away too suddenly, too roughly, the veil 
that covered my eyes and my heart. You have 
awakened thoughts, and feelings, and peroeptions in 
my soul, of whose existence I never dreamed before. 
You have made me know myself as it were, better 
within the last few minutes than I ever knew myself 
before. It seems to me, that I have lived longer and 
felt more, since we have sat here together, than in all 
the years I can count before. And, oh, my heart ! my 
heart ! I am most unhappy." 

" You cannot love me, then, Theresa," he said, 
tranquilly ; for he had vast self-control, and he waatoo 
much of a man tosufi'erhis own agitation or distress 
to agitate or distress her further. " You cannot love 
me as I would be loved by you — you cannot be mine." 

" Durzil," she said, in tones full of the deepest emo- 
tion, " until the moment in which you spoke to me? I 
never thought of love, I never dreamed or imagined to 
myself what it should be, other than the love I bear to 
my father, to you, to all that is kind, and good, and 
beautiful in humanity or in nature. But your words, 
I know not how nor wherefore, have awakiflAediBte, as 
it were, into a strange sort of knowledge. I do not 
love, I almost hope that I never may love, asyouwo^pld 
wish me to love ycMt but I do feel 71010 that I kno# 
what such love should be ; and I tremble at the kno'W- 
ledge. I feel that it wyuld be too strong, too full of 
fear, of anxiety, of agon^, lk> allow of happiness. Oh, 
no, no ! Durzil, do not a-k me, do not wish nil to love 
you so ; pray, rather pray for me to God rather, that I 
may never love at all — for so surely as I do love, I 
know that I shall be a wretched, wretched woman !" 

That was a strange scene, and it passed between a 
strange pair. Great influences had been at work in the 
minds of both within the last few hours, and it would 
have been very diflicult to say in which the greatest 
change had been wrought. 

In her, the tranquil, innocent, unconscious girl had 
been aroused into the powerful, passionate, thoughtful 
woman. A knowledge of that wheieof she had been 
most ignorant before *' her glassy essence" had 
awakened her, as the breeze awakens the lake from 
repose into power. 

In him, the violent, hot-headed, stubborn, and im- 
petuous man of action had been tamed down by a con- 
version almost as sudden and convincing into the slow, 
self-controlled, self-denying man of counsel. As the 
discovery of power had aroused her into life, so had 
the discovery of long cherished, long injurious error, 
tamed him into tranquillity. 

One day ago he would have raved furiously, or 
brooded sullenly and darkly over her words. Now, 
even with the fit of passion all puissant over him, with 
the wild heat of love burning within his breast, with 
the keen sense of disappointment wringing him, he had 
yet force of temper to control himself, nay, more, 
he had force of mind enou^ to see and apprehend, 
that this Theresa, was no longer the Theresa whom 
he loved ; and that, although he still adored her, it was 
impossible either for him to meet theasfHratioosoTber 
glowing and inspired genius, or for her to be to him 
what he had dreamed of, the tranquillizing, aootha^ 
spirit which should poor balm upon his wounded, 
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mtOem, irritable feeUngs— tlie wife, whote first, beet 
gift to bim sbould be repose and tranquillity of soul. 

Ha pww ae d ber band tenderly, and said, as he mig^t 
hn% doM to a dear sister, 

" I baie been to blame, Tbere^a. I haTegivenyoa 
paiiiy raibly, but not wantonly. Forgive me, for you 
are the last person in the world to whom I would give 
a moment's uneasiness. I did not suspect this, 
little girl. I did not dream that you were so 
■erpoos, or moved ao easily ; but you must not yield 
to aiioh feelinga— «och impiUses, for it is only by yielding 
lo them that they will gain power over you, and make 
yooi indeed, an unhi^ipy woman. Yon shall see, 
how patiently I will bear my disappointment 
that it is a disappointment, and a very bitter one, 
I shall not deny— and how I will be happy in spite of 
itf and all for love of you. And in return, Theresa, 
if yon love poor Donil, as you say you do, as your 
tniafiiend and your brother, yon will control these 
fonliih ftnoiea of your little head, which you imagine 
to be frf^f^g* of your heart, and I shall one day, I doubt 
■oC, him the pleasure of seeing you not only a very 
happf woman, but a very happy wife." 

**Okt you are good, Durzil," she, said, tearfully and 
fmly. ** Oh, you are very good tad noble. Why — 
wfaf auDmot I — " and she interrupted herself suddenly, 
and covering her eyes with both her hands, wept 
silaolly and soAly for several minutes. And he spoke 
not to her the while, nor even sought to soothe, for he 
wdl knew that tears were the be»t solace to an over- 
wr o ugh t over-ezcited spirit. 

AAer a little while, a» he expected, she recovered 
henalf altogether, and looking up in his face with a wan 
and watery smile. 

** Yon are not hurt, you are not wounded "by what I 
have done,*' she said, " dear Durzil. You do not fancy 
that I do not perceive, do not feel, and e:»teem, and 
love all your great, and good, .and generous, and noble 
<inalitiea. I am a foolish, weak little girl — ^I am not 
worthy of you; I could not, I know I could not make 
yon happy, even if I could — if I could— if— you know 
what I would say, Durzil." 

*'If you could be happy with me yourself," he an- 
fwnred, amiling in his turn, and without an effort, 
althoujgh Ua smile was pensive and sad likewise. 
" N0| my Theresa, I am not hurt nor wounded. I am 
glinted, it is true, I cannot but be grieved at the dis- 
sipating of a pleasant dream, at the vanishing of a hope 
ki^g indulged, long cherished — a hope which has been 
a solaee to me in many a moment of pain and trial, a 
sweet oompanion in many a midnight watch. But I 
am neither hurt nor wounded ; for yon have never 
given me any reason to form so bold, so unwarranted 
hope, and yoo have given me now all that yon can give 
me»fjn|iatby and kindness. Our hearts, our afieo- 
tkiMi I well know, let men say what they will, are 
not onr own to give— and a true woman can but do 
whet yon hnve done. Moreover, even with the sorrow 
and ragret iHiioh I ieel at this moment, there is mingled 
a eoBTiction that yoo are doing what is both wise and 
ri|^;fcralthnnghyonhaveallwithki yourself, though 
yotti^ ell. that would make me, or a far better man 
ih«^^%r, the beat man who ever breathed the breath 



of life, supremely happy ; still, if you could not be 
happy with me, and in me yourself— how could I 
be so?" 

She looked up at bim again, and now, with an altered 
expression, for there was less of sadness and more of 
surprise, more of respect for the man who spoke so 
composedly, io well, in a moment of such trial, on her 
fair features. Perhaps, too, there might have been a 
shadow of regret — could it be of regret that he did not 
feel more acmely the loss which he had undergone? 
If there were such a feeling in her mind— for she was 
woman — it was transient as the lightning of a smnmer's 
night— it was gone before she had time even to re- 
proach herself for its momentary existence. 

"You are astonii^hed," he said, interpreting her 
glance, almost before she knew that he had observed 
it, " you are astonished that I should be so calm, who 
am by nature so quick and headlong. But I, too, have 
learned much to-day — have learned much of my own 
nature, of my own infirmities, of my own errors — and 
with me to learn that these exist, is to resolve to conquer 
them. I have learned first, Theresa, that my father, 
whom I have ever been forced to regard as my worst 
enemy, died conscious of the wrong he had done me — 
done my mother— and penitent, and full of love and of 
sorrow for us both. And therein have I convicted 
myself of one great error, coomiitted, indeed, through 
ignorance, which has, however, been the cause, the 
source of many other errors — ^which has led me to 
charge the world with injustice, when I was myself 
unjust rather to the world, which has made me guilty 
of the great ofienoe, the great crime of hating my 
brother men, when I should have pitied them, and 
loved them. Therefore I will be wayward no more, 
nor rash, nor reckless. I will make one conquest at 
\eh»t — that of myself and of my own passions." 

" I know— I know," said the girl, suddenly blushing 
ver)' deeply, ** that you are every thing that is good 
and great ; every thing that men ought to admire and 
women to love, and yet — " 

"And yet you cannot love me. Well, think no 
more of that, Theresa. Forget — " 

" Never ! never !" she exclaimed, clasping her hands 
eagerly together. " I never can forget what you have 
made me feel, what I must have made yoa'ntffer 
this day." 

" Well, if it be so, remember it, Theresa ; but re- 
member it only thus. That if you have quenched my 
love, if you destroyed my hope, you have but added to 
my regard, to my affisction. Promise me that where- 
ever you may be, however, or with whomsoever your 
lot shall be cast, you will always remember me as your 
friend, your brother; you will alwaya call on me at 
your slightest need, as on one who would shed his 
heart's blood to win you a moment's happiness." 

** I will— I will," she cried afieotionately, fervently. 
" On whom else should I oall. And God only knows," 
she added, mournfully, " how soon I shall need a pro- 
tector. But will you," she continued, oatching both 
his hands in her own, ** will you be happy, Durail ?" 

" I will," he replied, firmly, returning the gentle 
pressure, " I will, at least in so far as it rests withman 
to be so^ in deqnte of fortune. But marie me, dear 
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Theresa, if you would have me be so, you can even 
yet do much toward rendering me so." 

•' Can I— then tell me, tell me how, and it is done 
already." 

"By letting me see that you are happy." 

" Alas I" and again she clasped her hand hard over her 
heart, as if to still its violent beating. " Alas ! Durzil." 

" And why, alas ! Theresa?" 

" Can we be happy at our own will ?" 

"Independently of great woes, great calamities, 
which we may not control, which are sent to us for 
wise ends from above— surely, I ?ay, surely we can." 

" And can you, Durzil ?" 

" Theresa, this is to me a great wo— yea, a great 
calamity ; and yet I reply, ay ! after a time, after 
the bitterness shall be overpast, I can, and more, I 
will. Much more, then, can you, who have never felt, 
who I trust and believe will never meet any such wo 
or grief— much more can you be happy. Wherefore 
should you not, foolish child — have you not been happy 
hitherto? What have you, that you should not be 
happy now?" 

" Nothing," she replied, faintly. " I have nothing 
why I should be unhappy, unless it be, if I have made 
you so." 

" Theresa, you have not — you shall tee that you 
have not — made me unhappy." 

" And yet, Durzil, yet I feel a foreboding that I shall 
be, that I must be unhappy. A want— I feel a want 
of something here." 

" You are excited, agitated now ; all this has been 
too much for your spirits, for your ner\'es ; and I think, 
Theresa, I am sure that you are too much alone— you 
think, or rather you mu^e and dream, which are not 
healthy modes of thinking— too nmch in solitude. I 
will speak to my uncle about that before I go — " 

"Before you go!" Fhe interrupted him, quickly. 
"Go, whither?" 

" To sea. To my ship, The^c^a." 

" Then you are hurt, then you are angry with me. 
Then I have no influence over you." 

" Cease, cea^e, There>a. It L* better, it isnecessar}' 
— I must go for awhile, until I have weaned myself 
from this desperate feeling, until I shall have accus- 
tomed myself to think of you, to regard you as a sister 
only ; until I shall have schooled myself so far as to 
be able to contemplate you without agony as not only 
not being mine — but being another's." 

" Would it — would it be agony to you, Durzil ? Then 
mark me, I never, never will be another's." 

" Madness !" he answered, firmly ; " madness and 
wickedness, too, Theresa. Neither roan or woman 
were intended by the great Maker to be solitary beings. 
God forbid, ^f you cannot be mine, that I should be so 
selfish as to wish your life barren, and your heart 
loveless. No ; love, Theresa, when you can, only love 
wisely ; and the day shall come when it will add to 
my happiness to see and know you happy in the love 
of one whom you can love, and who shall love you 
as you must be loved. Never speak again as you 
did but now, Theresa. And now, dearest girl, I 
will leave you. Rest yourself awhile, and compose 
yourself, and then go if you will to your good father." 
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Shall I— shall I tell him," she faltered, " what has 
passed between us?" 

" As you will, as you judge best, Theresa. I am no 
advocate for concealment, still less for deceit — but here 
there is none of the latter, and to tell him this might 
grieve his kind spirit." 

You are wise— you are good. God bless you." 
And you, Theresa," and he passed his arm calmly 
across her shoulder, and bending over, pressed his lips, 
calmly as a father's kiss on her pure brow. " Fare 
you well." 

You are not going — going to leave us now?" 
Not to-day — not to-day, Theresa." 
Nor to-morrow ?" she said, beseechingly. 
"Nor to-morrow," he replied, after a momem't 
hesitation, "but soon. Now compose yourself, my 
dear little girl. Farewell, and God bless you." 

CHAPTER V. 

The Parting. 

Addio Teresa, Teresa addio. 
N(^ pianger, bella, no piaiiger, no. 
QuandoTo ritorno 
Ti rivedro. 

After scenes of great excitement there ever foUcrws 
a sort of listless languor ; and, as in natural commoCioM 
the fiercest elemental .strife is oftentimes succeeded ly 
the stillest calms, so in the agitations of the humtfi 
breast, the most tumultuous passions are followed fre- 
quently, if not invariably, by a sort of quiet which re- 
sembles, though it is not, indifference. 

Thus it wa**, that day, in the household of William 
Allan. Tranquil and peaceful at all times, io con- 
sequence of the reserved and studious habits of the 
master of the house, and the deep sympathy with his 
feelings and wishes which ruled the conduct oi his 
children — for Durzil was m all respects, save birth, the 
old man's son — that house was not asually without its 
own peculiar cheerfulness, and its subdued hilarity, 
arising from the gentle yet mirthful dispositicxi of the 
young girl, and the high spirits of Durzil, attuned to 
the sobriety of the place. 

But during the whole of that day its quietude was so 
very still as to be almost oppressive, and to be felt so 
by its inmates. Allan himself was still em'eloped in 
one of thoi^e mysterious moods of darkness, which at 
times clouded his strong and powerful intellect, as 
marsh exhalations will obscure the sunshine of an 
autumn day. Durzil was silent, reserved, thoughtful, 
not gloomy or even melancholy, but — very unusually 
for him — disposed to muse and ponder, rather than to 
converse or to act. Theresa was evidently agiUtted 
and perturbed ; and although she compelled beraelf to 
be busy about her domestic duties, to attoid to the 
comforts of the strange guests whom accident had 
thrown upon their hospitality, though she strove to be 
cheerful, and to a«sume a lightness of heart which she 
was far from feeling, she was too poor a disramUer to 
succeed in imposing either on herself or oa linn 
about her, and there was no one persoo in the ooltage, 
from the old cavalier down to the single lennle ter* 
vant, with the exception of her father, who did not 
perceive that somethmg had occurred to lliraw an 
unwonted shadow over her mind. 
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Jaftper, alone perhaps of all the persons so singularly 
thrown together, was himself. His age, his character, 
his temperanient, all combined to render him the last 
to be afiected seriounly by any thing which did not 
touch himself very nearly. And yet he was not alto- 
gether what is called selfi.sh; though recklessness, and 
natural audacity, and undue indulgence, and, above all, 
the evil habits which had grown out of his being too 
soon his own master, and the master of others, had 
rendered him thoughtless, if not regardless, of the feel- 
ings of those around him. 

All the consequences of his accident, except the stiff- 
ness and pain remaining from his contusions, had 
passed away; and though he was confined to his bed, 
and unable to move a limb without a pang, his mind 
was as clear, and his spirit as untamed as ever. 

His father, who had been aroused from the state of 
indolence and sedentary torpor, which was habitual 
rather than natural to him, by the accident which had 
startled him into excitement and activity, had not yet 
subsided into his careless »«lf-indulgence ; for the sub- 
sequent events of the past evening, and his conversa- 
tion with Durzil on that morning, had moved and in- 
terested him deeply; had i>et him to thinking much 
about the pest, and thence to ruminating on the future, 
if perchance he could read it. 

He by no means lacked clear-sightedness, or that 
sort of worldly wisdom, which arises from much in- 
tercourse with the world in all its various phages. He 
was far from deficient in energy when aught occurred 
to stimulate him into action, whether bodily or mental. 
And now he was interested enough to induce him so 
far to exftt himself, as to think about what was pass- 
ing, and to endeavor to discover its causes. 

It wa< not, therefore, long before he satisfied him- 
self, and that without a^^king a question, or giving ut- 
terance to a surmise, that an explanation had taken 
place between the young seaman and Theresa, and that 
the explanation had terminated in the disappointment 
of Durzil^s hopes. Still he was puzzled, for there was 
an air of tranquil satisfaction — it could not be called 
resignation, for it had no particle of humility in its con- 
stituents—about the young man, and an affectionate 
attention to his pretty cousin, which did not couiport 
with what he supposed to be his character, under such 
circumstances as those in which he believed him to 
stand toward her. 

He would have looked for irritability, perhaps for 
impetuosity bordering on violence, perhaps for sullen 
moodiness— the present disposition of the man was to 
him incomiMrehensible. And if so, not less he was un- 
able to understand the depression of the young girl, 
who was frequently, in the course of the day, so much 
agitated, as to be on the point of bursting into tears, and 
avoided it only by making her escape suddenly from 
the room. 

Once or twice, indeed, he caught her eyes, when she 
did not know that she was observed, fuced with an ex- 
pression, to which he could affix no meaning, upon the 
▼wying and intelligent countenance of his son — an ex- 
pression half mdancholy, half wistful, conveying no 
impression to the spectator's mind, of the existence in 
hen either of love or liking, but rather of some sort of 



hidden interest, some earnest curiosity coupled almost 
with fear, something, in a word, if such things can be, 
that resembled painful fascination. Once too he no- 
ticed, that not he only, but Durzil 6ras-de-fer like- 
wise, perceived the glance, and was struck by its 
peculiarity. And then the old cavalier was alarmed ; 
for a spirit, that was positively fearful, informed the 
dark face and gleaming eyes of the free-trader — a spirit 
of malevolence and hate, mingled with iron resolve 
and animd fierceness, which rendered the handsome 
features, while it lasted, perfectly revolting. 

That aspect was transient, however, as the short- 
lived illumination of a lightning flash, when it reveals 
the terrors of a midnight ocean. It was there ; it was 
gone— and, almost before you could read it, the face 
wa« again inscrutable as blank darkness. 

The thought arose, several times, that day in the 
mind of Miles St. Aubyn, that he would give much 
that neither he nor his son had ever crossed the thresh- 
hold of that house ; or that now, being within it, it 
were within his power to depart. But carriages, in 
those days, were luxuries of comparatively rare occur- 
rence even in the streets of the metropolis ; and in the 
remote rural counties, the state of society, ihe charac- 
ter of the roads, and the limited means of the resident 
landed proprietors rendered them almost unknown. 

There were not probably, within fifty miles of 
Widecomb, two vehicles of higher pretension than 
the rough carts of the peasantry and farmers ; all jour- 
neys being still performed on horseback, if necessary 
by relays; even the fair sex traveling, according to 
their nerves and capability to endure fatigue, either on 
the side-saddle, or on pillions behind a relative or a 
trusty servant. 

Until Jasper should be sufficiently recovered either 
to set foot in stirrup, or to walk the distance between 
the fords of Widecomb and the House in the Woods, 
there wa** therefore no alternative but to make the best 
of it, and to remain where they were, relying on the 
hospitality of their entertainers. 

Durzil's manner, it is true, partook in no degree of 
the coloring which that transient expression seemed to 
imply in his feelings ; for, though unwontedly silent, 
when he did speak he spoke frankly and friendly to the 
young invalid ; and more than once, warming to his 
subject, as field-sports, or bold adventures, of this kind 
or that, came into mention, he dL^played interest and 
animation; and even related some personal experi- 
ences, and striking anecdotes, of the Spanish Main and 
of the Indian islands, with so much spirit and liveli- 
ness, as to show that he not only wished to amuse, but 
wa<* amused himself. 

While he was in this mood, he suffered it to escape 
him, or to be elicited from him by some indistinct 
question of the old cavalier, that he intended ere long 
to set forth again on another voyage of adventure to 
those far climes which were still invcated with some- 
thing of the romance of earlier ages. 

It was at this hint, especially, that Miles St. Aubyn 
observed Theresa's beautiful blue eyes fill with unbid- 
den tears, and her bosom throb with agitation so tumul- 
tuous, that she had no choice but to retire from the 
company, in order to conceal her emotion. 
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And at this, likewise, for the first time did William 
Allan manifest any interest in the conversation. 

'* What,'' he said, " what is that thou sayest, Durzil, 
that thou art again about to leave us? Methought it 
was thy resolve to tarry with us until aAer the au- 
tumnal solstice.'* 

** It was my resolve, uncle," replied the young man 
qtnetly, " but something has occurred since, which has 
caused me to alter my determination. My mates, 
moreover, are very anxious to profit by the fine 
weather of this season, and so soon as I can ship 
a cargo, and get some brisk bold hands, I shall set 
sail." 

" I like not such quick and sudden changes," replied 
the old man ; " nor admire the mind which cannot hold 
to a steady purpose." 

The dark complexion of Durzil fired for a moment 
at the rebuke, and his nether lip quivered, as though 
he had difficulty in repressing a retort. He did re- 
press it, however, and answered, apparently without 
emotion : 

*' You are a wise man, uncle, and must know that 
circumstances will arise which must needs alter all 
plans that are merely human. Vkomme propose ^ as 
the Frenchman has it, mats Dieu dispose. So it is 
with me, j ust now. The changed determination which 
I have just announced does not ari:!e from any change 
in my desires, but from a contingency on which I did 
not calculate." 

'* It were better not to determine until one had made 
sure of all contingencies," said William Allan, senten- 
tiously. 

** Then, I think, one never would determine at all. 
For, if I have learned aright, mutability is a condition 
unavoidable in human affairs. But be this as it may, 
the only change, I can imagine, which will hinder me 
from sailing on the Vii^nia voyage, so soon as I can 
ship a crew and stow a cargo, will be a change of the 
wind. It blows fair now, if it will only hold a week. 
One other change there is," he added, as his fair cousin 
entered the room with a basket of fresh gathered roses, 
" which might detain, but that change will not come to 
pass, do you think it will, Theresa." 

"I think not, cousin Durzil," she replied with a 
slight blush, " if you allude to that concerning which 
we spoke this morning." 

The old knight looked from one to the other of the 
young people in bewilderment. Their perfect under- 
standing, and extreme control of their feelings was be- 
yond his comprehension, and yet he could not believe 
that he had mistaken. 

*< What, are you too against me, girl?" said her fa- 
ther quickly. " Have you given your consent to his 
going?" 

" My consent !" she replied, " I do not imagine that 
my consent is very necessary, or that Durzil would 
wait long for it. But I do think it is quite as well he 
should go now, if he must go at all, particularly as he 
iniBiidB, if I understand rightly, that it shall be his last 
▼oya§0." 

"I did not promise that, Theresa," said the saikn-, 
with a faint smile—" although"— 

"Did yon not"— the interrupted him quickly— 



"I thought you had; but it must be as you will, 
and certainly it does not much concern me.'* 

And with the words, she left the room hastily, and 
not as it appeared very well pleased. 

" There ! see'st thou that ?" cried her father—" see'at 
thou that, Durzil?" 

"Ay! do I" — replied the young man with a good 
deal of bitterness. " But I do not need to see that to 
teach me that women are capricious and selfish in their 
exigency of services." 

There was a dead pause. A silence, which in itself 
was painful, and which seemed like to give birth to 
words more painful yet, for William Allan knit his 
brow darkly, and compressed his lower lip, and fixed 
his eye upcm vacancy. 

But at this moment Jasper, whose natural reckleas- 
ness had rendered him unobservant of the feelings 
which had been displayed during that short conversa- 
tion, raised himi^elf on his elbow, and looking eagerly 
at Durzil exclaimed : 

"Oh, the Virginia voyage! To the New Worid! 
My God ! how I should love to go with you. Do you 
carry guns? How many do you muster of your' 
crew?" 

The interruption, although the speaker had no suob 
intention, was well timed, for it turned the thoQglili 
and feelings of all present into a new channel. The 
two old men looked into each other's faces, and smiled 
as their eyes met, and Allan whispered, though quite 
loud enough to be audible to all prei^ent : 

" The same spirit, Miles, the same spirit. As crows 
the old game cock, so crows the young ^game 
chicken !" ^ 

"And why not?" answered Durzil, with a ready 
smile, for there was something that w^hispered at his 
heart, though indeed he k-new not wherefore, that it 
were not so ill done to remove Jat^per from that neigh- 
borhood for a while. " If Sir Miles judge it well thaH 
you sliould see something of the world, in these piping 
times of peace, it is never too soon to begin. You 
shall have a berth in mine own cabin, and I will pot 
you in the way of seeing swords flash, and •»»"»"»»§ 
villainous saltpetre, in a right good cause, I '11 warrant 
you." 

"A right good cause, Durzil? and what cause may 
that be ?" ai>ked his uncle in a caustic tone. 

"The cause of England's maritime supremacy," 
answered the young man proudly. " That is cause 
good enough for me. For what saith bully Blake in 
the old song — 
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< The sea, the sea is England's, qao' h« again, 
The sea, the sea is England's, and England's 

tmiin ) 'I 



shall re- 



main. 



And he caroled the words in a fine deep best voice, to 
a stirring air, and then added-" That, sir, is the cawe 
we fight for, on the I^oe and beyond ft— and thet we 
will fight for, here end every where, when it shell be 
needful to fight for it. And now, young friend, 1o en* 
swer your qnattion. I do cenry guns, ^igh^'ffft «§ 
lively braat twetve-ponodert •• ever spoke good Sag* 
lith to a Don or a Moneietir, or a Mynheer either, fiir 
that natter; and then for ooiw, ^an and n^cmm, I 
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generally contrive to pack on board eighty or ninety as 
brisk boys as ever pulled upon a brace, or handled a 
cutlas." 

" Why you must reckon on high profits to venture 
such an outlay," said Sir Miles, avoiding the question 
of his son's participation in the cruise. 

" Ay !" answered Durzil, " if no gold is to be had for 
picking up in Eldorado, there is some to be gained 
there yet by free-trading<«-and once in a while one may 
have the luck to pick up a handful on the sea " 
On the sea, ay! how so?" 

" Once I was going quietly along before the trades, 
with my goods under hatches as peaceable and lawful 
a trader, as need be, when we fell in with a tall galleon 
care^srin^. Having no cause to shun or fear her, I lay 
my dwn mirae with English odors flying, when what 
doeasbefalttaphelmandanerus. In half an hour she 
iviB within -range and opeaed with her bow guns, in 
ten minutes more she was alongsude, and — " 

''Alongside, in ten minutes, from long cannon 
range!" exclaimed Miles St. Aubyn— " what were you 
doing then, that she overhauled you so fa^t ?" 

" Running down to meet her. Sir Miles, with every 
stitch of canvas set that would draw, when I saw that 
she was bent on having it ; and — as I was about to say 
when you interrupted me — in twenty more she had 
changed owners." 

" Indeed ! indeed ! that wax a daring blow," said the 
old soldier, rousing at the tale, like a superannuated 
war-horse to the trumpet, "and what was she?" 

"A treasure galleon, sir; a Spaniard homeward 
bound, with twenty-six guns, and two hundred men." 
"And what did yov with your prize, in peace 
time? You hardly brought her into Plymouth, I should 
fancy." 

" Nor into Cadiz, either," he replied with a smile. 
" Her crew, or what was left of them, were put on 
board a coaster bound for St. Salvador, her bars and 
ingots on board the good ship * Royal Oak,' of Bristol, 
and she—oh ! she, I think, was sent fo the bottom !" 

" A daring deed !" said Sir Miles, shaking his head 
gravely — " a daring deed truly, which might well cost 
you all your lives, were it complained of by the Most 
Christian King!" 

" And yet his supreme Christianity fired on us the 
first!" 

"And yet,' that plea, I fear, would hardly save you 
in these days, but you would hang for it." 

"Amen!" repl^ the young man. "Better be 
hanged, ' his country crying he hath played an Englii^h 
part,' than creep to a quiet grave a coward from his 
cradle. And now, what say you, young sir, would 
you still wish to adventure it with us, knowing what 
risks we run?" 

"Ay, by my soul!" answered the brave boy, with 
a flashing eye, and quivering lip, " and the rather, that 
I do know it What do yoa say, father? May I go 
with him? In God's name, will you not let me go 
with him?" 

" Indeed, will I not, Jaqwr," Mud Shr Milea, with an 

accent of reiolvo.to steady, that the boy saw at once 

itwasuselesatowaiiaanolliai^wafdonit. "Beside, 

heiaoatyUuvhiagalyMd Why! wbat in heaven's 
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name should he make with such a cockerel as thou, 
crowing or ere thy spurs have sprouted!" 

" Laughing at me, is he !" exclaimed the boy, raising 
himself up in his bed actively, without exhibiting the 
least sign of the pain, which racked him, as he moved. 
"If I thought he were, he 'd scarce sail so quickly as 
he counts on doing." 

Here Durxil would have spoken, but the old cavalier 
cut in before him, saying with a pneer, 

" It is like thou could'st hinder him, my boy, at any 
time; most of all when thou art lying there bed- 
ridden." 

" The very reason wherefore I could hinder him the 
easier," replied Ja.«>per, who saw by Durzil's grave and 
calm expression that the meaning his father had at- 
tached to his speech, was not his meaning." 
"And how so, I prithee." 

"Had he, as you say he did, intended to mock me, 
or insult me otherwise, I would have prayed him cour- 
teously to delay his sailing until such time as my hurts 
would permit to draw trigger^), or cross swords with 
him ; and he would have delayed at my request, being 
a gentleman of courage and of honor." 

"Assuredly I should," replied Durzil Bras-de-fer, 
" and you would have done very rightly to call on me 
in that case. But let roe assure you, nothing was fur- 
ther from my intention than to laugh at you. I sailed 
myself, and smelt gunpowder in earnest, before I was 
old as you are by several years ; and I was perfectly in 
earnest when I spoke, although I can now well nee 
that my ofiier, though assuredly intended, could not be 
accepted." 

Before Jasper had time to reply to these words, his 
father said to him with a look of approbation, 

" You have answered very well, my son ; and I am 
glad that you have reflected, and seen so well what 
becomes a gentleman to ai»k, and to grant in such cases. 
For the rest, you ought to see that Master Durzil Oli- 
faunt is perfectly in the right ; and, that having oflered 
you courteously what you a^^ked rashly, he now per- 
ceives clearly the impossibility of your accepting his 
ofler." 

" I do not, however, see that at all," answered the 
boy moodily. " You carried a stand of colors, I have 
heard you say, before you were fifteen, and you deny 
me the only chance of winning honor that ever may be 
offered to me, in these oegenerate times, and under this 
peaceful king." 

" I do not think that it would minister very much to 
your honor, or add to the renown of our name, that you 
should get yourself hanged on some eand key in the 
Caribbean sea, or knocked on the head in some scuflle 
with the Spanish guarda costas— no imputation, I pray 
you believe me, Master OUfaunt, on your choice of a 
career, the gallantry and justioe of which I will not 
dispute, though I may not wish my son to adopt it." 

" I know not what you would have me do," said the 
boy, "unless you intend to keep me here all my life, 
fishing fot salmon and shooting black-code fbr an oc- 
cupation, and making love to country girls for an 
amusement." 

" I was not aware, Jasper," answered his father more 
seriously than he had ever bafim heard him speak. 
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*^ that this latter was one of your amusements. If it 
be so, I shall certainly take the earliest means of bring- 
ing it to a conclusion, for while it is not very creditable 
to yourself, it is ruinous to those with whom you think 
fit to amuse yourself as you call it." 

"I did not say that I ever had amused myself so," 
replied Jasper, somewhat crest-fallen by the rebuke of 
his father — " though if I am kept moping here much 
longer, heaven only knows what I may do." 

"Well, sir, no more of this!" said the old man 
sharply. " You are not yet a man, whatever you may 
think of yourself; neither, I believe, are you at all pro- 
fligate or vicious, although, as boys at your age are 
apt enough to do, you may think it manly to affect 
vices of which you are ignorant. But to quit this sub- 
ject, when do you think you shall sail. Master Oli- 
faunt?" 

" I cannot answer you that, Sir Miles, certainly. I 
purpose to set off hence for Plymouth to-morrow after- 
noon, and, as I shall ride post, it will not take me long 



ere I am on board. When I arrive, I shall be able to 
fix upon a day for sailing." 

" But you will return hither, will you not, before 
you go to sea?" 

"Assuredly I will. Sir Miles, to say farewell to my 
kind uncle here, who has been as a father to me, and 
to my little Theresa." 

" And you will pass one day I trust, if you may not 
give us more, with Jasper ^at the Manor. We can 
show you a heron or two on the moor, and let you see 
how our long-winged falcons fly, if you are fond of 
hawking. It shall be my fault, if hereafter, after so 
long an interruption, I suffer old friendship, and recent 
kindness also, to pass away and be foi^otten." 

" I will come gladly to see my young friend here, 
who will ere then be quite recovered from this misad- 
venture ; and who, if he rides as venturesomely as he 
fishes, will surely leave me far behind in the hot hawk- 
ing gallop, for though I can ride, I am, sailor-like, not 
over excellent at horsemanship." [To be continued. 
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A WANBEKXB o'er the hills of Spain, 

I stood one balmy sammer's night, 
To see come down on hill and plain. 

Streamlet and tower fair Luna's light ; 
While traced on the bright waters deep 

Were forest dim, dark mountain hoar. 
Old ruined tower and castle keep. 

Reflected from the emerald shore. 

But swift winged thought, so prone to stray. 

Was hov'riug o'er a western strand. 
When lo ! came minstrel's gentle lay. 

In tones as from Elysian land. 
A Seville girl with jeweled hair 

Was near her trelliced window leaning. 
And pouring on the balmy a^, 

This a<Mig of love's own gentle dreaming. 

" How many an hour, bright Ouadolquiver, 
• I've stood beside thy flowing tide, 
And wished my home might be forever. 

Near where thy silver waters glide- 
Were Carlos near, with brow of snow 

His noble intellect revealing, 
And that dark eye whose radiant glow 

Is lit by high and holy feeling. 

" For like £ur Eden's early flowers, 

Thy groves are in perpetual bloom, 
And Ipve's own wing fans the bright bowers 

Of orange, bergaroot and broom. 
O'er all this region of delight 

Spring reigns like one unending day, 
No sfeonns its opening blossoms blight, 

NoffibadM oo lt» pue waters play. 



" And when the orb of day hath gone 

Down o'er Morena's dusky height. 
How beautiful the stars come on. 

The blue ethereal arch of night. 
Ah this fair earth hath many a scene 

By pure and genial breezes fanned. 
Yet boasts no realm cloudless, serene. 

Like my own Andalusian land. 

" But dull to me the fairest clime. 

Cheerless its landscapes to my view, 
Unless another's eye with mine. 

Can g^e upon its beauty too ; 
And vain to me the rich perfume 

Floating on all the ambient air, 
From Seville's gardens in their bloom. 

Unless a voice I love is there. 

" Were India's realm before me laid, 

I 'd give it all might I recline 
My saddened brow my weary head, 

Carlos, on that dear heart of thine— 
And hear thy soft, low tones again 

Fall like sweet music on my ear. 
With strange bland influence to sustain 

My timid heart, my spirit dieer." 

The Spanish maiden ceHed her lay. 

And slowly from my vision past, 
Like 8<nne sweel dream in sammer's day. 

Too bright and beaotifal to last- 
Yet oft methinks when moonlight clear 

Falleth on stream, and tower, ani tree. 
Again that foft kiw voice I hear 

Mwrnmriiif its plaiBtiv« melody. 
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Even from his fairy-like and laughing boyhood, 
GreorgeAtherton had been a dreamer. His soul seemed 
like a harp whose chords were tuned in heaven, and 
from which the rough winds of earth could draw forth 
at best but a sad and broken melody. The spirit of 
the Beautiful was given him at his birth, to be his con- 
stant companion and unfailing friend. It walked with 
him in his solitary rambles, it talked with him in his 
lonely hours, it filled his dreams with high thoughts 
and splendid imaginings. It led him to the solitude of 
nature, and opened his eyes to behold the beauties of 
this glorious creation, which even in ruins bears the 
stamp of the Divinity. And there, as his mind gradu- 
ally expanded, Religion came to him in the stillness of 
life's morning, and taught his fresh and unworn spirit 
of the Highest and Holiest, by whom are all things, and 
in whom all exist- To his child-like faith the Deity 
was not a far ofiT and incomprehensible mystery, but 
an ever present all pervading spirit. In the thousand 
voices that resound through this wide spread universe, 
he heard an undertone— a low solemn voice, that said 
— " be not afraid — it is I." 

And then as the youth grew to manhood, wrapt in 
these high and glorious communings with Nature and 
his God, the love which had hitherto fiUed his soul 
with an unuttered melody sprang like ligmning to his 
lips, and he stood up before the world to tell what the 
spirit of God should whisper him of Christ and his love 
to the lost and guilty — of heaven and its inconceivable 
glories. But even into the holy religion which he 
preached be carried the ever-present spirit of Poetry, 
while he neglected not to expound in a simple manner 
the truths of the gospd, it was plain that he loved better 
to soar upvrard into the regions of the vast and terrible 
unknown where sits the Omnipotent clothed in his own 
infinity. He roamed the vast field opened by revela- 
tion, and culled the fairest flowers and the richest trea- 
fures that he might lay them with his heart's devotion 
a willing ofiTering upon the altar of the Ahnighty. 

Time went on, and a new dass of emotions was 
awakened in his breast. The love which before was 
lavished on every thing beautiful in heaven or earth, 
was turned into a new channel, oenlered upon one ob- 
ject ; and within his heart was a secret image that was 
worshiped as second to naught save hisGed. The 
moment that Emma came before him with her ddi- 
oate and ethereal loveliness, the spirit within ^lim 
whispered that that pale sweet face should be his des- 
tiny. He listened to her voice and the echo of its 
melody was thenceforth aromid him night and day, and 
the very circumstanoe, that in a more woridly mind 
would hi:ve<iQeQched the first risings of affection by a 
sense of its utter hopeieflaieaB, onl J tarved to draw him 
more doseky to her. 



In the brightness and in the gloom, in the sunshine 
and beneath the radiance of the pale-browed queen of 
night, since the gates of Eden closed on guilty man, 
there has walked an angel over the earth. Amid the 
green glades and flowery meads, beneath the mighty 
forest trees and over the barren wastes, over the toss- 
ing billows and within the crowded city, up the ma- 
jestic rivers and in the wild solitudes whence ariseth 
the song of Nature untremulous and dear, has her foot- 
step passed and the light of her starry eye been seen. 
In that " better land" she is the angel who waits with- 
out the gate of the celestial city and opens it to the 
holy and blessed ones who crowd thither. To them 
she seems bright and beautiful, and her voice hath an 
echo of the songs of heaven, but on earth she wears a 
more sombre garb, and her eye hath a shade of gloom ' 
far in its misty depths, and men call her the angel of 
Death. This angel had for mouths been walking with 
Emma, step for step, along the path of life, and sealing 
with her icy touch the springs of existence. Before 
George saw her, consumption had marked her for the 
tomb. He knew it by the strange brightness of her 
eyes and the hectic flush upon her cheek, and yet the 
young pastor loved her 

—As one might love a star 
The brightest where ten thousand are 

Sadly and ailontly, 
Withont a hope or scarce a wish 
That she would link her fate with his 

Along life's dreary way. 

They stood together beneath the free blue sunny 
sky. His high brow was flushed, and his whole frame 
quivered with the impetuous emotic^is that would no 
longer be controlled, and even in their hopelessness 
had uttered the words that might never be recalled. 

She listened silently, and when at length she raised 
her dark blue eyes to his they were filled with tears. 

"Have you thought well ere yoirtold me this," 
she said in a low tremulous tone. " Know you that if 
you would unite your fate with mine you must turn 
from the glad pathway of life, and tread a dark lone 
valley that leads to a shadowy bourne were we must 
part ? Know you that the radiance of youth and health 
has long since feded from my path, and of all my ex- 
pectations there remains but one — that one is Death — 
and of all my hopes, only the hope of heaven. How- 
ever dearly you may love me, I can never be wholly 
yours— even now I am wedded to another— I am the 

bride of the Grave." * 

"I have known h all— I have felt it all. I know 
that love's highest boon may be but to catch the last 
look, the last Bif^i— yet even with this certainty that 
loveisdoirertoiiialhin omMeise onearth. I ask 
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for nothing but to hear you say that I am beloved — ^I 
dare expect nothing but to watch with you the fleeting 
of the few months that remain to you on earth, and as 
you stand beneath the portals of the grave to receive 
one last assurance of undying affection as they close 
between us — one promise that you will be mine — mine 
still, in heaven." 

" Yet I would not have it so,'* said she musingly. 
" Why should I throw the shadow of the tomb over 
your path? Why should I chill your blood with the 
cold touch of death? No, no, George, leave me, and 
since you cannot forget, think of me but as an angel in 
heaven." 

But even as she spoke her voice grew fainter and 
fainter, and when she ceased she sunk upon his breast 
exhausted by the struggle of feelings too strcHig for a 
form so frail. He bent over her — 

"Once, only once, thou only beloved— only once 
say that thou art mine," he murmured in low thrilling 
tones. 

She raised her face, and their eyes met in a IcKig 
earnest gaze. Then slowly and tremblingly her white 
lips opened — 

" Thine, thine forever." 

He knew that she was dying day by day, and yet he 
talked to his own heart of life and hope, as if be deemed 
in the madness of his devotion that such love as theirs 
would ward off death. And as time passed on we saw 
his form grow thin, and his pale face yet paler, and his 
dark eyes were dimmed as if he had looked too long 
and earnestly into the darkness and tears that overhang 
the grave. But she — there was a fierce and unnatural 
glow upon her cheek that told of the deadly fire 
within, and her step became slow and faltering, but the 
clear light of her eloquent eyes grew brighter and 
brighter as if she had looked through the gloomy clouds 
of death upon the unspeakable glory of God, and in 
gazing had forgotten how to weep. Thus in that hour 
did the fair and fragile become the support of the 
strong-hearted ones who, for her sake, were bowed to 
the earth with sorrow. Her love was no summer 
flower to wither beneath the shadows of the dark val- 
ley — and they who wondered at its strength knew not 
that it was fed with dews from the river of Life, and 
nourished with the sunshine of the world beyond the 
tomb. 

It was the da^ for the celebration of the sacrament 

in our church at C , and at her earnest request 

Emma was permitted to be with us on this occasion — 
perchance the last for her on earth. For some time 
she had been failing rapidly, and it was now evident 
to all that her pilgrimage was nearly finished. She en: 
tered when the afternoon service was over, walking 
slowly between her aged and beart-«tridcen parents. 
The young pastor did not lift his bead, but sat with bis 
face buried in his hands till all was stiU again. He was 
gathering strength to appear before the peq[ile of his 
charge as becanys a minister of God, that he mi^ not 
mpear to pteach to them of a sustaining grace that had 
failed to help him in his hour of need. 

When he arose his face was r&rf pale, but all traoe 
of emotioQhadTiiiished. All hnmaii aiibction inooni- 



patible with the Divine will seemed to have died 
within him, and he stood calmly and firmly up, and 
clasped his hands to pray. Long and earnest was that 
petition, and its burden was the cry of a sufi*ering 
heart, " Not my will, oh God, but thine." When it 
was ended, then were distributed the emblems of the 
sacred body that was broken, and the blood that was 
shed for man's salvation, and again the pastor rose. 

At first he spoke in low tones of the Lamb of God 
who gave himself to die for man, and of the efficacy of 
that death; but his voice rose with the theme, his 
eyes kindled, and his cheeks flushed as he proceeded. 

" Since I sat here, beloved friends, I have had com- 
munion with the Father of Spirits. I eeem to see the 
blessed Redeemer on the night in which he was be- 
trayed, when he took the bread and brake it among his 
disciples. I see his glorious yet mournful face as he 
bade them keep this holy festiyal in memory of him. 
He knew that before the next evening the Son of God 
would have been laid, a bound and bleeding victim, 
upon the altar of man's transgressions. Ay ! before 
the morrow he must have ofiered up the atoning sacri- 
fice that was to take away the sins of the whole world 
— to open the healing fountain whose waters should 
mingle with the stream of Death and take away its 
bitterness. He knew all the terrors of that fearful 
night in the garden— the bloody sweat, the bu&ting, 
the ignominy, the agonizing death, were all before 
him. Conceive his feelings as he sat among that chosen 
band, as he met the earnest gaze of the loved one who 
lay in his bosom, and heard the eager, tremulous ques- 
tion, ' Lord is it L' 

" I see him when the betrayer had left the disciples, 
lead them forth into the garden, wherl even they who 
had sworn H die for him oould not watch with him one 
hour — when as he knelt alone beneath the olive trees 
he heard from afar the clash of arms and the ahoutings 
of the mob that came to take him. I hear the thrilling 
agony of his mighty heart, as sinking beneath the 
weight of a world's iniquity, he cries — * If thisciq> may 
not pass from me, thy will be done.' 

" The scene is changed. Behold I see the doods 
parted and the veil which hides the awftil futm« u 
withdrawn. I see heaven opened, and he who ico- 
nized in the garden and bled upon the cross, cometh 
in the clouds, and with him those faithfo) ones who in 
all ages of the world have feared not to follow him, 
even unto death. The brightness of his Father's giory 
is around him, and the affrighted earth shrinks sway 
from his presence—^ Behold he oometh in the ckxids, 
and every eye shall see him, and they also who pierced 
him, and they shall wall beo au i e of him. And the 
heavens shall depart as a toroll, and the eleoMDls shall 
melt with fervent heat— the son shall be dulDaned and 
the moon shall not give her Ught,* aid the wfaote ea^th 

shall be oflwed as a hQRit laorito to tha teiriUe gjkiry 
ofGod. 

" Shout then, ye little flookt—ytelMMii OBBi ftcm 
thefoondatioiiofthewQild! LUIvpyovaywtofhe 
celestial city, and lo! the pwrifgilM an wihwai 
enter inio Bmdi8e» aiid jAi 4to chcmlhpw tel ia 
chauied belbie the thnnei 1^ mll(f liH» wh0 Jptfh 
redeemed yoof to Mhiivi jriofjr ttd i 
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'* The vision hath passed, but the voice of God 
within me answerethi * He that overcometh shall in- 
herit the kingdom.' 

" And oh ! my brethren, what entire sacrifice of our- 
selves should we give to him who for our sakes coo- 
descended to become incarnate. What obstacle should 
hinder us when we remember that such is our reward. 
We journey on through this valley of sunshine and 
tears, our hearts are fettered with the strong ties of 
earthly love, and we joy and sorrow, hope and fear, as 
do those who have no support but their own strength — 
that broken reed that pierces the breast that leans on 
it. But to our vision there is one bright spot, though 
earth may be dim around us ; there is one hope when 
all other hopes fail, one refuge when tempests assail 
us, one friend who will never die.'' 

The pastor paused and gazed mournfully on the group 
before him. Emma was sitting with her bright beau- 
tiful eyes raised upward, while the smile on her parted 
lips, and the rapt expression of her face, showed that 
borne on the wings of faith, and the hope of that unut- 
terable glory, she bad forgotten this mortal existence, 
and was communing with her kindred angels. When 
he spoke again, it was in a lower tone, and his voice 
trembled slightly for he was but a man, and now that 
the excitement had passed, his heart filled with a 
boundless afiection for that pale young creature. 

" And should not this hope comfort you, oh ye who 
have so often been sorely tried, and who must now 
again be called to look through tears up to your Fa- 
ther's throne, while she who leaves you tears the ten- 
drils of your hearts from earth, that she may fix them 
with the grasp of an all-conquering faith upon the altar 
of Grod. Mourn yet not, as comfortless — * whom the 
Lord loveth he chasteneth." Lift up your eyes from 
this earthly dust to that celestial home where ye shall 
dwell forever— * in your Father's house are many 
mansions,' and your Bedeemer has said, 'I go to pre- 
pare a place for you.' " 

As he spoke these last words a long, deep, thrilling 
sigh, that seemed to bear upon it the anguish of a breaking 
heart, broke from the mother's lips, and drawing nearer 
to Emma, she clamped her arms around her as if she 
feared she would go even then from her embrace. 
The action and the sigh drew Emma from the height 
to which her sublime thoughts had soared. She turned 
suddenly, and a change passed over her beaming face 
as she looked upon her parents. Her father had bowed 
his head upon his hands, and his aged frame shook 
with suppressed sobs. Both had foiigotten time, place, 
every thing but that she was their last, their only one, 
and the thought that came mora than ever to their 
hearts, that she must leave them. Emma wiped the 
tears from her mother's face and strove to speak, but 
the reaction of feeling was too great for her feeble 
frame to endure ; she became violently agitated, a faint- 
ness came over her, and starting from her seat, she fell 
forward into hex mother's arms gasping)|br breath. 

Night, solemn and holy! How infinite was the 
mercy that gave thee to apiead thy stai^pan^ed man- 
tle over the tired earth, hjidiing to jepose its misery, 
and hiding itftodme. Ni^ paiMnd ^^eautiful ! The 



fitting time for the soul of the innocent to ascend to a 
better land. 

Midnight had chimed on the old church clock, and 
the whole world seemed sleeping as if bound by a 
spell. The stars were looking down from the far off 
heavens, and the large moon was sinking behind the 
long low clouds in the west, gilding leaf and fountain 
with its brighmess, and shedding a holy radiance on 
the face of the dying girl. Emma was reclining on a 
low couch by the open window, and save the low 
sighing of the wind all was still in that room of death. 
The agony of suffering that all day had racked her 
frame, was now passed away, and she lay in a calm 
slumber, with her head upon her mother's bosom. 
George Atherton knelt beside the couch with her hands 
clasped in his, and her father stood near, silent beneath 
the pressure of a wo too deep for tears. The last hour 
had come — they knew that she was dying. 

Is it not ever thus? The loveliest, the most utterly 
beloved are ever the first to leave us. Those on whom 
we most leaned for support and comfort during this 
earth-pilgrimage are ever the first victims to the uner- 
ring shafl of death. And it is wdl. Fondly as I have 
loved and deeply as I have mourned for the dead, I feel 
that it is well. " The branches are lopped off that the 
tree may fall the easier." The prop to which we clung 
is torn away that the bleeding tendrils of these wrung 
hearts may wind themselves more closely around the 
Rock of Ages. The chords that bound the spirit to 
earth are severed, that its flight may be unimpeded to- 
ward that heavenly city, that New Jerusalem, where 
God shall wipe away all tears. 

How shall I tell of the parting—the final parting. 
How shall mortal language describe the triumph of 
stem relentless Death over the love of human hearts. 
He who sitteth in his calm glory above the reach of 
earthly sorrow— He to whose bosom that cherished 
one is now departed— He alone can tell the angui:>h of 
that trial. 

She left them. She who had been the sunlight of 
their existence, turned from them, and meekly and 
cheerfully trod the lone valley of Death. But she bad 
listened to "the spoken words," she had caught a 
glimpse of the glories of her heavenly home, she had 
heard a faint echo of the harpingsof an immortal hymn, 
and she raised her eyes with glad faith to the throne of 
the Eternal, and leaning on the arm of her beloved she 
entered into her rest. 

When morning came over the laughing earth, the 
light looked into that still chamber tremblingly, as if it 
feared to break the solemn gloom. Still they remained 
there-^those pale watchers beside the dead — and with 
her head yet leaning on her mother's breast, and a 
faint smile upon her parted lips, lay the cold lifeless 
form of the beautiful one who had gone from them for- 
ever. That dying smile— it beamed upon their hearts 
like sunlight from heaveo. It was the seal of Love's 
triumph, of the soul's immortality, and tdd of a r^mion 
beyond the grave. 

Not long did those aged and lonely parnits survive 
her. Gently and easily they were called unto their 
celestial home. And for him who had so loved her — 
still* he wanders on tb» etrth, working hit Master's 
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will, lonely yet not desolate. He shut his heart above 
that deep and quiet sorrow, as above a shrine whose 
lifeless ashes might never be rekindled by the fire of 
earthly love. Of Emma and of her early death, few 
ever heard him speak, but all who saw him, knew that 
the hopes and affections which engross the heart of 



man had been forever torn from his, and that amid 
the changes of his career his calm soul lif\ed its 
thoughts upward to the heaven of heavens where s/te 
now dwells, with an eager and imploring cry — " how 
long, oh Lord— how long." 
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Onjb December evening cold, 
Filled with sorrows manifold, 
To the sere and sallow wold 
With an elfin step I stole. 
To hold converse with my soul 
Of the loved an I lost of yore, 
Dwelling on the shadowy shore — 
The Spirit-shore. 

Very lonely was ray breast — 
On that night no genial guest 
By its hearth-stone paused to rest ; 
Dim the lamp of Hope did gleam 
O'er my young heart's darkened stream ; 
And I sought from mystic store 
In that lamp new oil to pour — 
Fresh oil to pour. 

Dark and drear and desolate. 
On a moss)' crag I sate. 
Watching through the heavenly gate 
Many a solemn Angel-band 
Marching to the Spirit-land, 
When Love tappijig on the door 
Of my heart, did there implore— 
A Hume im^^lore. 

Trembling, shivering, timid-henrted, 
From that holy dream I started, 
As a ghost of the departed 
From the gates of light had drifted, 
And with icy fingers lifted 
Up the latchet of the door 
Of my doathig heart once more — 
Ah me ! once more ! 

Then aside I dashed the tear, 
Lower bent my mental ear. 
More distinct the ttips to hear, 
And all thoughlcss did begin 
To tell Love to enter in, 
Wh^n an Angel sought this shore 
To defeat him at the door — 

My lone heart's door. 

Low his goHen tresses streaming 
O'er his wiugs with soul-light beaming, 
Perched he down amid my dreaming, 
Perching, sat ere I could rise, 
Gazing full into my eyei, 
As my soul he would explore— 
And this Cupid by the door — 

My lone heart's door. 

• 

Calmly then the Angel spoke. 
Words that o'er my spirit broke. 
Like the chimee in dream-land woke— 
<* Sad, meek tolitaire of earth, 



Loving, trusting from thy birth — 
Soul that heavenward dost soar ! 
Turn this traitor from the door — 
Thy loue heart's door. 

<* In thy breast he seeks no home— 
From the blithest he will roam ; 
He will enter tjie heart's dome. 
Filch its every jewel fair, 
Plant his barbed arrow there, 
And then straight go out the door. 
Back returning never more — 
Ah, never more ! 

*' Search the chronicles of love. 
See the nets that he has wove. 
To entrap the timid Dove ; 
See in Lethe's crowded domes 
Ashes of his hecatombs ; 
And I wot thou 'It keep the door 
Of thy heart locked evermore — 
Forever more. 

" Blossoms in thy heart may bloom, 
E'en while Love hath there his home. 
But their roots are in the tomb ; 
And the tramp of funeral-feet 
Lone thy spirit's ear will greet. 
When too late to lock the door 
Of thy heart forever more— 
Ah, evermore ! 

"Therefore, mournful child of song, 
I^eave Love to the heartless throng, 
Who can cope with wo and wrong ; 
Pour thy soul's surcharge of fire 
On an altar holier, higher. 
And let Reason keep the door 
Of thy fond heart evermore— 
Forever more." 

When the Angel this had said, 
Out his burnished wiugs he spread. 
And above the tree-tops sped ; 
UpMrard, upward, where the moon 
Floated in her cloudy noon, 
Leaviug me to guard the door 
Of my heart forever more— 
Ah, evermore ! 

Bat this heart would not obey 
What the missioned sprite did say- 
It wonld have ita willfbl way ; 
It made Love ita chiefeat guest. 
Till he banished Peace and Rest, 
Whtn he atraight went out the dooTi 
Locking Wo in evenvre— 
AhyeFennore! 



LEGEND 

OF THE INTRODUCTION OF DEATH, AND ORIGIN OF THE 
MEDICINE WORSHIP AMONG THE OGIBWAS. 



BT XAH-GX-OA-OAH-BOWB. 



The period of time which preceded the intro- 
ductioo of death and evil into the country of the 
Indians, is represented to have been one which the 
moat fanciful imagination might suggest. 

At this late day the son of the forest speaks of it 
with deep feeling, and sighs for its return. 

The following was related to me in a wigwam in 
which I spent about Meen years of my early life. It 
oonstituted a part of a lecture I received during the 
ceremony of initiation into the order of the Mysterious 
Worship of the Medicine Lodge. 

When Keahamoradoo made the red men, he made 
them happy. The men were larger, were fleeter on 
foot, were more dexterous in games, and lived to an 
older age than now. 

The forest abounded with game, the trees were 
loaded with fruit, and birds who have now a black 
plumage were dressed with pure white. The birds 
and the fowb ate no flesh, for the wide prairies were 
covered with fruits and vegetables. The fish in the 
waters were large. The Moredoo from heaven 
watched the blaze of the wigwams' fires, and these 
were as countless as the stars in the skv. 

Strange visitants from heaven descended every 
few days, and inquired of the Indians whether any 
thing was wrong. Finding them happy and 4;on tented , 
they returned to their high homes. 

These were tutelar gods, and they consulted with 
the sages of the difierent villages, and advised all not 
to climb a vine which grew on the earth, and whose 
top reached the sky, as it was the ladder on which the 
spirits descended from heaven to earth, to bless the 
red men. 

One of these errand-spirits became intimate with 
one of the yom^ braves, who dwelt in a cabin with 
his grandmother, and favored him with invitations to 
stroll with it among the various villages around. 

The favor shown by this god to the young man pro- 
duced a jealousy among his brethren, and during the 
absence of his distinguished friend, the favored one 
was much troubled by his neighbors, who envied him 
his situation. 

On one occasion when this persecution became in- 
toterable, he determined to leave his country, and, if 
possible, aocompany the iqnrit to the skies. 

The chief men had enjdned on all the duty to refrain 
firom any desire or any attempt to ascend the vine 
whose branches readied the heavens, telling them 
that to do so would br^ upon them severe pe- 
naltiea. 



The spirit finding the young man quite sad, inquired, 
learned the true cause of his sorrow, and taking him, 
reascended. 

The old woman cried for his return, " Noo-sis, be- 
ge-wain, be-ge-wain.*' " My child, come back, come 
back !" He would not come home, and the woman 
having adjusted all her matters in the lodge, after the 
nightfall repaired to the vine and began to ascend iL 

In the morning the Indians found the lodge she had 
inhabited empty, and soon espied her climbing the 
vine. They shouted to her, " Hoision shay ! ah-wos 
be-ge-wain, mah-je-me-di — moo-ga-yiesh I" " Holloa, 
come back, you old witch you." 

But she continued ascending, up, up, up. 

A council was held to determine what inducement 
could be made to her to return. They could hear her 
sobbing for her grandson. " Ne-gah-wah-bah-mah 
nos-sis." " I will yet see my child." 

Consternation and fear filled the hearts of the nation, 
for one of their number was disobeying i^e Great Spirit. 
Indignation and . fury were seen in the acts of the 
warriors, and the light of the transgressor's bumiog 
wig^'am shed its lurid rays around. 

The woman was just nearing the top of the vine 
which was entwined around one of the stars of heaven, 
and about entering that place, when the vine broke, and 
down she came, with the broken vine w^hich had be- 
fore been the ladder of coomiunication between heaven 
and earth. 

The nations, as they passed by her, as she sat in the 
midst of the ruin she had wrought, pushed her de- 
clining head, saying, " Whah, ke nah mah dah bee 
mage men di moo ya yilsh." " There you sit, you 
wicked old witch." 

Some kicked her, others dragged her by her hair, 
and thus expressed their disapprobation. All who 
shall live aOer thee, shall call thee Egua (woman.) 

The news of the disaster spread rapidly from village 
to village. Soon numbers of mem women, and chil- 
dren were singularly affected. Some complained of 
pains in their heads, and others of pains in various 
parts of their bodies. Some were unable to walk, 
and others equally unable to speak. 

They thought some of these fell asleep, for they 
knew not what death was. They hud never seen its 



A deep solemnity began its reign in all the vfllages. 
There was no more hunting, no more games, and no 
song was sung to soothe the sun to its eveoing rest. 

Ah, it was then a penalty followed tranqgressioiL 
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Disease was the consequence of the breaking of the 
vine. Death followed. 

One day, in the midst of their distresses, they con- 
sulted each other to determine what could be done. 
None knew. 

They watched carefully for the descent of those 
beings who u^d to visit them— and at length they 
came. Eagerly each strove to tell his story. They 
soon found that the strangers were silent and sad. 
They asked the natives what words they wished to 
tell the Great Spirit in their distress. One said that 
the vine might be replaced. Another that the Great 
Spirit might cause the disease to leave them. An- 
other wanted to kill the old woman. Another desired 
plenty of gam? ; and another wished the Great Spirit 
to send them something that would cure. 

AAer this the strangers left, telling the Indians to 
wait, and they should know what the Great Spirit 
should say. 

Each day of their absence seemed a month; at 



length they came, and gathering around, the eager 
people said to them that they must all die, as the vine 
that connected earth to the skies was broken, but the 
Great Spirit has sent us to relieve you, and to tell yoa 
what you must do hereafter. 

The strangers then gathered all the wild flowers 
from the plains, and after drying them on their hands, 
blew the leaves with their breath, and they were scat- 
tered all over the earth ; wherever they fell they sprung 
up and became herbs to cure all disease. 

The Indians instituted a dance, and with it a mode 
of worship. These few were the first who composed 
the Great Medicine Lodge, and they did so from the 
hands of the Great Spirit. 

There is not a flower that buds that is not for some 
wise purpo^, however small. There is not one blade 
of grass that the Indian requires not. Learning this, 
and acting in view of it, will be for your good, and 
will pleai>e the Great Spirit. 



<«ei^ 



LILY LESLIE. 



A BALLAD. 



BT oaSTTA. 



BoNNT Lily Leslie roved 

Down among the heather. 
In a clear and sunny day 

Of the summer weather. 

Something seemed to cloud her brow 

Miiiglijig with it gladness. 
Half the look betrayed a wish. 

The other half was sadness. 

By the brooklet's flashing course 
Then she stopped to ponder — 

Why did Lily look so sad ? 
Why so lonely wander ? 

Did she gaze within the stream 

At the form reflected ? 
Was her foncy pleased to see 

What she there detected ? 

Did she note her sportive curls, 

Did she try to twine them, 
As the aaucy breeze untied 

The snood that would confine them ? 

Did she mark her rounded cheek 
Warm with youth's bright dawning, 

Soft as sunlight on the snow 
In a winter's morning ? 

Did die eoant the sammer's o'er 
Since she watched them flying ? 

Sixteoi times had known them oomey 
Sixteen monnied them dying. 

Was she thinking how at hone 

In her mountain shealing, 
She unseals her father's heart* 

All its love revealing ? 

How she nestles in his mnm 
When ha nys he 's kmciy, 



Tells him he must love her well 
Because he has her only ! 

No ! I 'm sure that none of these 

Made the lassie wander — 
Then why did Lily walk alone. 

Why did Lily ponder ? 

Why did Lily sit her down 
Mute as Sorrow's daughter, 

With her little blue veined feet 
Shining through the water ? 

• 

Why was Lily's voice not heard 
'Mid the brooklets laughter, 

Carrol ing like free-bom bird 
With echo babbling after ? 

Stealing softly through the shade 
I heard what she was saying. 

And a rare complaint indeed 
The maiden was betraying. 

She was sighing, " Would that God 
— Ere he took my mother — 

Had given me, like Mary Hill, 
A darling, darling brother! 

*< How prond that Mary Hill appears, 
Whoi Harry comes frcHo sea, 

But I have none to wish retained, 
And none to come to me. 

(' The old tma in oor Uttle homa 
BCigfat then forgat my notiwr. 

And when ha diad wonkl know nw safe 
Oh that I had a brother I >* 



"A brother! Lily," toft I 
As spriagbf to her iida 

I eangfat bar, like a startled flnm 
Just boandiag o*er the t i d e-" 



TO A PORTBAIT. 
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** A brother ! Lily, >it thee down 

And /will be thy brother ; 
Dost thou not know, since thine is dead, 

That thou may'st choose another ?'' 

She laid her rosy palm in mine, 

The artless little fairy,' 
And said, " Dear Harry, may I be, 

Your sister, just like Mary ? 

" May I watch to see you come, 

May I run to meet you— 
Mny I do the thousand things 

Mary does to greet you ?" 

We sat us down beside the hill 
Broad shadowed by the mountain. 

And there we talked the matter o'er, 
Beside the gurgling fountain. 

And when the golden sun went down, 
She promised, as I kissed her, 

That she would ever, ever be 
My darling, dearest sistbr ! 

Then a thousand plans she told — 
Of course none could miscarry — 

Oh ! she was so happy now. 
She had a brother Harry ! 

But my heart was beating wild 

Ever since I kissed her, 
And in vain it tried to say 

" Love her as a sister !" 

Softly then I bent me down — 
Now the stars were shining — 

And my arm around her waist 
Brotherly was twining — 

*' Sister, there is one thing more 
I '11 tell thee while we tarry ; 

Lily, brothers go away, 
Darling, brothers marry I 

" Thou wilt be alone again 

For thy Harry 's going— 
Si^ttrs may not keep me here, 

Though their tears be flowing. 



'* Lily ! hast thou never heard 

Of a bond inore tender. 
For which the heart a brother's love 

A sister's would surrender ? 

" Such the spell that binds me now. 
Dearest mountain flower, 

And I 've given all my soul 
To its gentle power ! 

" Dost thou hear roe, Lily, love ? 

Shall I longer tarry ? 
Darling brothers go atoay^ 

Dearest brothers marry 1*^ 

Lily Leslie bent her head. 

Like a dew* wet blossom, 
And the tears were failijig fast 

O'er her heaving bosom. 

What she sobbed I may not tell — 
What I answered to her ; 

I only know the night grew dark 
On maiden and on wooer. 

When the moon was sailing high 
She knelt within the shealing ; 

I beside the old man's couch 
Was all the tale revealing. 

Soon he laid his aged hands 

Tremblingly upon us. 
And I heard his fervent voice 

Pray for blessings on us. 

Lily laughed with merry heart 
As she kissed her brother, 

'< Husbands need not go away, 
Need not love another." 

Now within her mountain home 
Long we 've lived together, 

And my rovings since are all 
With her, in summer weather. 

And so happy have I been, 

I ne'er wished another. 
Nor have heard my Lily smce 

Pine to have a— Brother ! 



• • • »• 



TO A PORTRAIT. 
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'T IS SO like life that I could gaze 

For aye upon that face, 
As pilgrim scans, with uplift soul, 

His spirit-resting place. 
The brow so calm and passionless— 

The eye so purely bright — 
As if its every glance Mras full 

Of peace and holy light ! 

They haunt me wheresoe'er I turn. 

Those lustrous eyes of thine. 
Although their pleasant smile may rest 

Oh never more on mine ! 
Ah weary— very weary 't is 

To look so long on thee. 
To love, to worship, yet to know 

Thy thoughts are far from me. 

'And yet I would not have thee mine ; 

My heart with such excess 
Of joy would break boieath the spell 

Of its own blissfuluess ! 
14 



Oh no, I do not crave thy love ; 

I only ask to be 
A simple floweret in thy path 

While thou art all to me ! 

Who would not weep should never love ! 

A term of weary years 
Is love's best boon to human hearts — 

Its brightest guerdon — ttars! 
I would not have it cast for me 

A shadow on thy heart. 
Or cloud one single ray of thine, 

All glorious as thou art ! 

No— rather let my spirit kneel 

As to some distant star. 
Whose light illumines my sad soul 

From its bright home afar : 
And while its beams may gladden those 

More deeply— wildly blest. 
One truant gleam may haply come 

To lull my soul's unrest ! 



LOVE TESTS OF HALLOWEEN. 



BT T. S. ARTHUR. 



[see engravings] 



The eve of All Saint's Day is memorable in Scot- 
land as a time when the fairies hold a grand anniver- 
sary, and when witches and evil beings are abroad on 
errands of mischief. This superstition, modified in 
various ways, finds a place also among the peasantry 
of other nations. In the United States, Halloween 
used to be observed by country maidens as a time for 
trying sweethearts, and gaining such an intelligible 
peep into futurity as would enable them to find out 
whether they would be married or not ; and if that 
happy event was to crown their lives, who would be 
the man of their choice. And even at this time, 
" Hallow-Eve," as it is called, is not sufiered to come 



fire in the parlor, almost the first of the season, Aunt 
Edith ^aid, as if the thought had juM occurred to her, 
addressing, as she spoke, the oldest of her nieces, 

"Why, Maggy, dear, this is Hallow-Eve. Have 
you forgotten?" 

"So it is !" cried Maggy, in return, clappiug her 
hands together whh girlish enthusiasm. 

" Hallow-Eve !" chimed in Kate, the youngest of the 
three. " Oh, we must try sweethearts to-night !*' 

" Sweethearts!" said Mr. Wilmot, the father of the 
girls, in a grave voice. " Nonsen>e ! Nonsense, child I 
What do you want to know about sweethearts?'- 

Kate slightly blushed, but her smile was so radiant, 



and go without the eflbrt of some loving maidens to . that it^quickly extiugui>hed the deeper hue that bad 
penetrate the mystery of their matrimonial future, j come over her bright, young countenance. She did 
The mo<les of trying sweethearts, and the various I not, however, reply to her father's question, but looked 
love tests applied, are curious enough. Burning nuts, i into the face of Aunt Edith for encouragement. 



the love-candle, eating an apple before the looking- 
glass at midnight, the salt egg, and dropping melted lead 
through a key into a basin of water, are a few of them, 
and all must be accompanied by particular ceremonies 
or incantations, in order that they may have the de- 
sired power to lift the veil of futurity. 

A few years ago we spent Halloween in the family 
of a friend who resides fiAy miles away from any large 
tov^Ti in the interior of Pennsylvania. He had three 
marriageable daughters, who, it may be presumed, felt 
as much interest in the great question of matrnnony as 
is usual in girls of their ages ; and, on the occa>ion re- 



"Wait awhile, dear," said Aunt Edith, "your 
father do n't understand these matters. But I was a 
young girl once, and know all about them." 

" Trying sweethearts ! Why I thought that custom 
was peculiar only to the Scotch and I^i^h peasantry." 

Aunt Edith looked at me and smiled. 

"In cities," she replied, "these customs are hardly 
known, but here they have always prevailed among 
portions of the people. Halloween, though not kepi 
with the formality attending the occasion in the rural 
districts of Ireland or Scotland, is yet remembered by 
hundreds of young maidens who live far awav frwu 



ferred to, something of what they thought imd felt was ; the great towns, and who improve the occasion to get, 



clearly enough displayed. One member of this family 
was an old aunt, whose kind, gentle character and 
cheerful disposition, made her a favorite with all. 
She was a widow. Twenty years had gone by since 
the grass became green over the grave of her husband. 



if possible, a pt»ep into futurity, and read therein an 
answer to their heart's eager questions." 

" Can it really be," said I, in return, " that super- 
stition like this prevails in an age and among a people 
so enlightened. Fortune-tellers would find a rich 



She often referred to the past, but not in a spirit of harvest in these regions." 

sadness or regret. And when she spoke of her hus- 

lAnd, the allusion seemed more to one who was living 

than dead. And living, in fact, he was to her. The 

deep atfection that was in her heart, made him ever 

present to her thoughts, and she lived in full confidence 

of a re-union when she, too, should lay off the mortal 

robes that enveloped her spirit, and rise into a true and 

substantial life. 

To be with Aunt Edith for half an hour, was to feel 
toward her as toward an old friend. In less than that 
time, on our first meeting, I was as much at home with 
her as if we had been acquainted for years. For her 
young nieces, Aunt Edith entertained the warmest 
affection. It is doubtful if she could have loved her 
own children more tenderly. She was ever ready to 
take an interest in what interested them; and entered 
into all their pleasures with a heartiness that made 
them her own. On the evening to which I have re- 
ferred, as we sat pleasantly conversing before a bright ! 



"Not richer, I presume," returned Aunt Edith, 
"than among your more enlightened dwellen in 
cities." 

" True, we have fortime-tellers and astrologers in 
abundance, and they appear to find enough silly people 
to encourage and support them. But what is the 
nature of these love tests that so many of your country 
maidens apply on Hallow-Eve ?" 

Aunt Edith smiled as she answered, 

"They are of various kinds. Amoqg the most 
common is burning nuts on the hearth. A young 
maiden will take two nuts, and naming one for the 
man who is, or whom she would like to have lor her 
sweetheart, and the other for henelf, she puts them in 
the fire, and accordingly as they bum quielly together, 
or start from beside one anolfaer, will be the figaie 
relation toward each othet by the lad end iMsie. 
Don't you remember these venee in Bomt* ** Hal- 
loween :" 
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The auld guidwife's well hoordit nits 

Are round an' round divided 
All' monie lads' an' lassies' fates 

Are there that night decided ; 
Some kindle, coathie,# side by side, 

And bum thegither trimly ; 
Some start awa' with saucy pride, 

And jump out-ower the chimlie 
Fa' high that night. 

Jean slips in twa wi' tentie e'e,t 

Wha 'twas she wadna tell ; 
But this is Jockf an' this is nu, 

She says in to hersel ; 
He bleezed ower her, an' she ower him. 

As they wad ne'er mair part ! 
'Till luff, I he started up the lum,§ 

An' Jeun had e'en a snir heart 

To see 't that night. 

The girls were all listening with fixed attention, and 
even Mr. Wilmot was interested. 

" This, as I remarked," continued Aunt Edith, " is 
one of the commonest modes of trying sweelhearts. 
There are many others, and some of them involve 
ordeals that would make the stoutest ner\-es quiver." 

" Did you ever try any of them?" I inquired, half 
forgetting myself in asking so pointed a question. 

" Perhaps I have," replied Aunt Edith, smilingly. 
"A young maiden will go through a great deal, in 
order to get some kind of an answer to a question that 
so deeply involves her happiness. But you mus' n't 
expect rae to make any confessions." 

" Oh no, we wont ask that," said I, " but you will 
not object to relating some experiments of this kind 
that you have known others make?" 

" Certainly not. When I was a young girl, a great 
deal more attention was paid to the Eve of All Saints' 
Day than at present, and love-stricken lasses would 
look forward for months for its arrival, in order to try 
their sweethearts. You remember Lizzie Wells, 
afterward Mrs. Jackson ?" 

" Oh, very well," replied Mr. Wilmot, to whom the 
question was addressed. 

" I shall never forget one of her attempts to raise the 
spirit of her future spouse. Poor girl ! It turned out 
rather a serious matter for the time. She was a timid, 
bashful thing, and was particularly sensitive when any 
one jested with her about a sweetheart. It is usually 
the case, that love charms are trietl by at least two, 
and sometimes three or four girls, in order that they 
may brace up each other's courage. But Lizzie had 
no sister as a confidante, and there was no maiden of 
her acquaintance to whom she would betray the 
anxiety she felt on the momentous subject of love. So, 
on Hallow-Eve she must try her sweetheart all alone, 
or still remain in doubt. But doubt had pressed upon 
her bosom until it could be borne no longer. As the 
day that closed the month of October began to fade 
into twilight, Lizzie's resolution in regard to a certain 
experiment, which had been strong when the bright 
sun looked down from the sky, began to waver. 
Clouds had heaved themselves up in the west, and the 



* Lovingly. 

X With a puff or bounce. 



t Watchful eye. 
4 Chimney. 



cold autumn wind began to moan among the old forest 
trees. The young girl felt a creeping shudder pass 
through her frame, as her imagination pictured the 
weird hour of midnight, and herself, alone, seeking 
by strange rites to conjure up the spirit of her lover. 
But the thought of one who, of all others she had yet 
seen, embodied in her eyes the highest human per- 
fections, and the uncertainty that accompanied this 
thought, brought her mind back again to its first reso- 
lution. To have some sure knowledge on this subject, 
was worth almost any trial, and the strong desire she 
felt for its possession, nerved her heart again for the 
task she had laid upon herself. 

** As night closed in, the air became tempestuous. 
The wind rushed and moaned through the trees that 
were near and around her father's dwelling. Every 
window rattled, and the shutters and gates seemed as if 
moved by some spirit-hands, for they were still scarcely 
a moment at a time. Lizzie saw in all this disturbance 
of the elements a sign that weird ones were abroad, 
and you may well suppose that her heart trembled 
when she thought of the experhnent she was about to 
make. When Hallow-Eve occurred just one year be- 
fore, a^he had tried one of the ordinary love charms ; 
but its indications were not satisfactory to her mind?" 

" What was it ?" asked Kate. 

" The salt egg," replied Aunt Edith. 

" Oh !" 

" The salt egg?— what is that?" I inquired 

" One or two, or more young girls, as the case may 
happen to be," said Aunt Edith, " sit up until the 
witching hour of midnight. Then in the ashes they roast 
each an egg, from which, after it is done, the hard yolk 
is taken, and the cavity made in the egg by this removal, 
filled with salt. Precisely at twelve o'clock at night, the 
white of the egg is to be eaten with this salt, and then, 
without drinking, the parties go to bed. Of course, they 
get very dry in the night and dream of water, and, it is 
averred that, in the dream, the spirit of the lover pre- 
sents a cup of water. If the damsel dream that she 
takes the water and drinks it, the one by whom it is 
presented will be her future husband ; but if she refuse 
to take it, she will not marry the man, and there are 
chances in favor of her dying a maid." 

"Did you ever try the salt egg, aunty?'* inquired 
Kate, with an arch look. 

"Non.«ense, child! Don't ask your aunt such a 
question," said Mr. Wilmot, laughing. 

" Yes, dear," was the good-humored reply. " I 've 
tried that charm." 

"And how did it come out?" asked Maggy, and 
Jane both at once. 

" All right," returned Aunt Edhh, while a beautiful 
smile played about her features. *'Well," she con- 
tinued, " as I was saying, Lizzie had tried the salt 
egg, but it had not proved so satisfactory as she had 
desired, and she resolved to work out a deeper charm, 
and to interrogate the future by a more earnest rite. 
What this should be, had for many days been a sub- 
ject of debate in her mind. The most certain spell 
was that of the south running spring or rivulet. But 
not within half a mile was there such a stream in the 
right location. To make this trial of sweethearts a 
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sure one, the person must go aAer dark, to a stream 
rumiiiig south, and just where three estates meet, dip 
the leA sleeve in the water. She must then sleep in a 
room where their is a fire, and on going to bed, hang 
the garment with the wet sleeve to dry. Of course, 
she must lie awake until midnight, at which time the 
spirit of the future husband will enter the room, go up 
to the fire, turn the sleeve as if to dry the other side, 
and then go away again. But, as I said, this ceremony 
was out of the question, for Lizzie, even if her nen'es 
would have been strong enough for the trial, there 
being no southward running spring within a convenient 
distance. Other plans were next debated, and the final 
conclusion was to eat an apple before a looking-glass, 
just as the clock struck twelve, in the hope of seeing 
the apparition of her spouse to be, looking at her over 
her shoulder. At first thought this may seem but a 
little matter, but let any one try it, and she will find 
her courage put to a severe test." 

" A dozen times, as the lonely evening passed away 
and Lizzie hearkened to the troubled roar of the storm 
without — for the rain had begun to fall — did her heart 
fail her. But the intense desire she felt to know some- 
thing certain in regard to her lover, brought back her 
wavering resolution. There was no one at home but 
her father and mother, and they retired to bed, as was 
their usual custom, about nine o'clock. Three hours 
yet remained before the all-potent love test could be 
tried, and there was full time for Lizzie's already 
weakened nerves to become sensitive to the utmost 
degree. In order to make the time pass less wearily, 
she took up some work and tried to sew. But her hand 
was so tremulous that she could not hold the needle, 
and after a few trials, she was forced to abandon the 
attempt. She next tried to read, but with no better 
success. Her eyes passed from word to word over 
the open page, but there was not the slightest connec- 
tion between the words in the book and the ideas that 
were passing through her mind. Half an hour was 
spent in this way, and then, startled by a noise as of 
some one trying to open the outside door, she looked 
up and listened intently, while her heart throbbed so 
heavily that she could distinctly hear every pulsation, 
and feel them as strokes upon her bosom. As she 
listened, other sounds became apparent. There was 
the noise, as of feet, walking around the house ; voices 
were heard in the moaning wind, and cries from the 
distant forest. Now, there seemed to be a knocking 
at the window-pane, and she half turned herself to 
look, her heart shrinking lest some fearful apparition 
should meet her eyes. Even in the room the deep 
silence was broken by strange sounds — something 
rustled in one comer, and rattled in another ; and even 
the fire blazed on the hearth with an unearthly mur- 
mur, while the sparks flew suddenly out, and darted 
across the room as if instinct with some living 
purpose. 

" Thus it was that the hours crept slowly on But 
still firm to her purpose, Lizzie, though her heart was 
almost paralyzed with superstitious fear, kept her 
lonely vigil. At length the clock, which had ticked 
with a louder and louder noise as time wore on toward 
midnight, poihled to the minute mark before twelve. 



Up to this time the storm without had been steadily 
increasing. But now there came a sudden lull in the 
tempest, and the roar of the wind sunk into a low, 
sobbing moan, that sounded strangely human. 

" The hour had come. Upon the table by which 
Lizzie sat, stood the candle, and near it the apple 
which must be eaten as a part of the spell that was 
to raise the spirit of her lover. Strongly tempted was 
Lizzie, at this crisis, to rush from the room and 
abandon the bold experiment. Both hands of the 
clock would be on the point that marked the close 
of Halloween in a few seconds, and if she did not act 
now, the secret she so ardently desired to penetrate 
would still be hidden from her eyes. She felt awful 
in that moment of deep suspense. Her heart ceased 
for an instant to beat, and then bounded on again in 
troubled throbbings. Then, with a kind of desperate 
energy J she caught up the candle and apple, and turned 
to the glass that hung against the wall. As she did 
so, the brief lull in the tempest expired, and the wind, 
as if it had gained new power, rushed past with a 
wilder sound, and shook the house to its very founda- 
tion." 

*' One glance into the mirror, as the hammer of the 
clock began to fall sufficed. A wild scream, thrilling 
through the house, accompanied by a noise ats of 
some one falling heavily, aroused the sleeping parents. 
When they descended to the room below, they foond 
Lizzie prostrate on the floor in a state of total insen- 
sibility." 

" Why, aunt !" exclaimed Kate, in a husky voice. 

"What did she see?" asked Maggy, who had been 
listening with breathless attention. 

'* It was many hours before the frightened girl 
came back to consciousness," paid Aunt Edith. "I 
saw her on the day afterward, and she looked as if 
she had been sick for a month. We were intimate, 
and on my asking her some questions, she told me what 
she had done, and avowed that, as she looked into the 
glass, she distinctly saw the face of a man peering over 
her shoulder." 

"But you didn't believe her," stiid Mr. Wilmot 

" Did she know the person whom she saw?" asked 
Maggy. 

" Yes. She told me who it was ; and they were 
afterward married." 

" Nonsense !" exclaimed Mr. Wilmot. " I 'm really 
surprised at you, si^te^ ! You will turn these silly girls' 
heads. You surely do n't believe that she saw any 
face in the glass besides her own." 

" In imagination she did, without doubt. The fact 
of her faintuig from alarm shows that." 

"But you say. Aunt Edith, that.she afterward mar- 
ried the person she saw ?" 

" Yes, dear. But that is no very strange part oi the 
story. Young ladies are not famous for keeping secrets, 
you know. I told a young friend, in confidence, of 
course, what Lizzie had told me. She, though bound 
to secrecy, very naturally confided the story to her 
particular friend and confidante, and so it went, until 
tlie young man came to hear of it. It so happened that 
both he and Lizzie were rather modest sort of young 
people, and, though mutually io love with each other. 
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shrunk from letting any signs thereof become manifest. 
At a distance the young man worshiped, scarcely 
hoping that he would ever be, in the eyes of the maiden, 
more than a friend or acquaintance. But, when he 
heard of the love test, and was told that his face had 
appeared to the maiden, he took courage. The next 
time he met Lizzie, he drew to her side as naturally 
as iron draws to the magnet ; and as he looked into her 
mild blue eyes, he saw that they were full of tender- 
ness. The course of true love ran smoothly enough 
after that. On next Halloween they were made one, 
in the very room where, a year before, the never-to- 
be-forgotten love charm was tried." 

On the next morning neither of the sisters were very 
bright. Maggy was pale ; Jane did not make her ap- 
pearance at the breakfast table, and Kate looked so 
thoughtful as she sipped her cofiee with a spoon, and 
only pretended to eat, that her mother inquired se- 
riously as to the cause. 

Kate blushed, and seemed a little confused, but said 
nothing was the matter. 

" I hope you have not been so silly as to try sweet- 
hearts," remarked Mr. Wilmot. 

Instantly the tell-tale blood mounted to the brow of 
Kate. Maggy, likewi!*e, found her color, and rather 
more of it than her cheeks were wont to bear. 

" Why girls !" exclaimed the father, who had spoken 
more in jest than in earnest. " Can it be possible — " 

But, before he could finish the sentence, both Kate 
and Maggy had risen from the table — their faces like 
scarlet — and were hastily leaving the room. 

" Really," said Mr. Wilmot, " I thought better of 
them girls ! What nonsense ! This is all your fault, 
sister. I should n't at all wonder if you were up with 
them trying your sweetheart." 

Aunt Edith smiled, in her quiet, self-possessed way, 
as she re|Jied — 

" I hardly think, brother, you will find it any thing 
more serious than eating a salt egg on going to bed, or 
some trifling afliiir like that ; for which I can readily 
excuse a young maiden." 

" To think they should he so weak as to believe in 
nonsense of this kind!" pidjfce father. "I hoped 
that my daughters had better sense?*' 

" Do n't take the matter so sefflkisly, brother," re- 
plied Aunt Edith to this. " It has only been a little 
frolick." 

" It has been rather a serious one, I should think, to 
judge from the eflects produced. Jane, I presume, is 
too much indisposed to get up; and I am sure both 
Maggy and Kate look as if they had been sick for a 
week." 

" They '11 all come out bright enough before noon. 
Do n't fet^ for that." 

The girl% however, were not thenwelves again 
during the whole day. Jane's absence from the break- 
fast table was in consequence oi a nervous headache, 
from which she suffered nearly all day. And Kate 
and Maggy continued to look thoughtful, and to keep 
as much away from the rest of the family as possible. 

It came out, before night, that each of the girls, on 
retiring at twelve o'clock, had eaten a " salt egg." The 
consequence to Jane was a sick headache ; and the 
14* 



others did not feel much better. As to their dreams, 
they wisely kept their own counsel. That these had 
some effect upon their spirits, was, no doubt correctly, 
inferred. 

" That a young girl, after sitting up until twelve 
o'clock at night, thinking of a certain nice young man, 
and then eating half a cupful! of salt, should dream 
that she was thirsty, and that this certain young man 
came and offered her water to drink, is not a very 
wonderful occurrence, and might be accounted for 
on very natural principles." 

** Of course," replied Aunt Edith, to whom the re- 
mark was made, as we sat, all but the girls, conversing 
before the parlor fire on the evening of that day. 
" And yet I have known of cases where the dreams 
that came were singularly prophetic. As for instance. 
A yomig friend of mine, when I was a girl, tried, 
though under engagement of marriage, this experi- 
ment. She dreamed that her lover came and offered 
her water, and that she declined taking it, which is 
considered an unfavorable omen. In a month after- 
ward, although the tune for the wedding was fixed, 
the young man deserted her for another." 

*' All that may have occurred," said Mr. Wilmot, 
" without there being any connection between the 
dream and the after event." 

" Oh, certainly. Yet you must own that the coin- 
cidence was a little singular," returned Aunt Edith. 

" There are hundreds of coincidences occurring 
daily that are far more remarkable." 

*' Very true. But will you say positively that in- 
dications of things about to occur are never given? 
That no shadow of a coming event is ever projected 
upon our pathway as we move through life?" 

" As I do not hnow^ positively, any thing on the 
subject, I will assert nothing. But, as a general prin- 
ciple, we are aware that Providence wisely withholds 
from us a knowledge of the future, in order that we 
may remain in perfect freedom. If the knowledge of 
future events was given, our freedom would be de- 
stroyed, for the certainty of approaching calamity, or 
favorable fortune, would destroy our ability to act 
efficiently in the present. And as, for so good a rea- 
son, our Creator draws a veil over the future, I think 
it wrong for us to use any means for the removal of 
that veil." 

" To any one," replied Aunt Edith, " whose mind 
is as clear on this subject as yours, all seeking after 
future knowledge would be wrong. But all are not so 
enlightened. All have not the intelligence or ability 
to think wisely on Providence and its operations with 
men. To such, in their weakness, the kind Provi- 
dence that withholds as a general good, may grant 
particular glimpses into the future, as the result of cer- 
tain forms which may determine spiritual influences ; 
as was the case in ancient times, when oracles gave 
their mysterious answers." 

"I'm afraid, sister," said Mr. Wihnot, "that you 
have a vein of superstition in your character." 

" No," returned Aunt Edith. " I believe I am as 
free from superstition as one need wish to be. But I 
look «pon the operations oi Providence with man as 
designed for his spiritual good, and as coming down 
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to meet him even in his lowest and most ignorant 
state, in order to elevate him. There may be a con- 
dition of the human mind that needs, for its aid, some 
sign from the world of spirits; and wherever that 
state exists, such signs will be given. In the barbarous 
times of any nation, we find a belief in supernatural 
agencies — in signs, tokens, and oracles — a prominent 
characteristic. This is not so much an accidental cir- 
cumstance as a Providential arrangement, by which 
to keep alive in the mind the idea of a i^piritual world. 
The same is true among the unenlighted classes at the 
present day ; and the reason is of a similar character. 
To people who know no better than to seek, by cer- 
tain forms, to penetrate the future, true answers may 
be permitted sometimes to their inquiries ; and this for 
a higher good than the one they are seeking." 

At this point in the conversation the young ladies 
came into the room, and the subject was changed. 
During the evening allusion was again made to the 
topic upon which so much had already been said, 
when, in answer to some question asked of Aunt Edith, 
she related the following : 

" Before I was married," said she, " there was a 
certain young man who paid me many attentions, but 
whom, from some cause or other, I did not particularly 
fancy. He was an excellent young man, of a good 
family, and, as sober a»d industrious as any one in the 
neighborhood. Still, for all thL<«, I felt more like re- 
pulsing than giving him encouragement. He saw that 
I avoided him when I could do so without appearing 
rude, and this made him more distant ; yet I could see 
that his mind was on me. I would often meet his 
eyes when we were in company ; and he would come 
to my side whenever he could do so without appearing 
to be intrusive. His many excellent qualities, and the 
manliness of character for which he was distinguished, 
prevented me from treating him otherwL><e than re- 
spectfully. ■ As a friend, I liked him, but when he ap- 
proached, as was evidently the case, in the character 
of a lover, I could not be otherwise than cold and re- 
served. There were two or three other young men 
who appeared fond of my company, any one of whom 
I would have accepted, had he offered himself, in pre- 
ference to this one. 

" Such was the state of my love affairs, when Hal- 
loween came round. A cousin, a young girl about 
my own age, was spending a few weeks in our family, 
and she and I talked over the matter of trying sweet- 
hearts. After looking at the subject in its various 
lights and shades, we finally determined to summon up 
the requisite courage, and burn a love-candle. So, 
after all the family were in bed, which was not until 
after eleven o'clock, we began to make preparations 
for this ceremony. Burning the love-candle is done 
in this way. A table is set with bread, cakes and 
fruit ; or any other articles of food that may be se- 
lected. Plates for as many guests as are expected are 
also put upon the table; but no knives or forks, lest 
the guests should, by any accident, harm themselves. 
A little before midnight a candle, in which a row of 
nine new pins have been placed just below the wick, 
id lighted and set upon the table. The distant be- 
tween the row of pins and the burning end of the 



candle must not be greater than will melt away by the 
time the hour of twelve strikes. When the candle 
burns down to the pins, they drop one after the other, 
and jast as the last one falls, the apparitions of the 
future hu>bands of those who try the charm will enter, 
it is f^aid, sit down to the table and eat, and then rise 
up and go away. 

" Well, Lydia and I determined that we would try 
this love charm; so we arranged our table, placed 
upon it the candle in which were stuck the row of 
nine new pins, and sat down to await the arrival of 
the hour that was to open for us a page of the future. 
I shall never forget the deathlike stillness that reigned 
for a lime through the room ; nor how I started when 
the old hou^e-dog suddenly ^ai^ed, almost under the 
window, a long, low, melancholy howl. My heart 
seemed to beat all over my body, and I could feel the 
hair rising on my head. After a quarter of an hour 
had elap^ed, we lit the candle and returned to our 
seats on the opposite side of the room to that in which 
the table was standing, almost crouching down in our 
chairs. As we did so, one of the shutters, which was 
merely drawn to without being fastened, flew open 
suddenly, and was slammed back against the side of 
the house, at the same time the wind began ni.shing 
and moaning through the trees I felt awful. Spirit:) 
seemed all around me, and I looked every moment for 
some fearful apparition to blast our sight with its 
presence. 

" Steadily the hand passed from point to point, and 
from figure to figure on the dial of the clock, my leel- 
ings becoming more and more excited every moment. 
At last came the warning that is given just before the 
striking of the hour, and the minute hand had but a 
point or two to pass before it was on the sign of twelve. 
My very breath was suspended. A few moments 
more, and then the hummer of the clock fell, and each 
stroke appeared as if made upon my heart. Suddenly 
there came a rush of wind past the house, and 
strange, wild, mournful tones it made; then the 
door swung open, and in came the apparition of a 
man. I saw in an iiLstant that it was the one of whom 
I have spoken. His face had a fixed, dreamy, and, it 
seemed to me, troubled expression. He went up, 
slowly, to the table, and sitting down at my plate, took 
some fruit. For the space of nearly a minute it seemed 
to me, he remained there motionless ; but did not eat. 
Then rising he turned away and left the room. During 
the brief period he remained, he manifested not the 
slightest consciousness of our presence. You may be 
sure we did not remain long alter he had retired, but 
went tremblingly up stairs, half frightened out of our 
wits, and buried ourselves beneath the clothes without 
slopping to remove our garments, where W0 lay and 
shivered as if both of us had ague fits. 

" Well, sure enough," continued Aunt Edith, " it 
tmned out as the sign had indicated. I was married 
to the yotmg man, and my cousin died an old maid. 
It was all folly I thought to struggle against my fate, 
and so from that memorable * Hallow-Eve' received 
my lover's attentions with favor." 

" And were you so weak as to believe that any one ' 
did really come in?" said Mr. Wihnot.' 
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" I was," returned Aunt Edith. 

" It was ail your imagination," said the brother, 
positively. 

" No, I believe not. I do n't think it was postjible 
for both of our eyes to be deceived." 

" Then your cousin saw it too ?" 

" So she would have averred, had you asked her 
the day before her death." 

Mr. "Wilmot shook his head ; while the girls looked 
credulous. I noticed that Kate glanced slightly around, 
every now and then, half fearfully. 

" One day," resumed Aunt Edith, "about two years 
after our marriage, something favoring an allusion to 
the subject, I said to my husband — ' There is one thing 
that I never could bring myself to mention, and I 
hardly like to do it now.' ' What is that?' he asked. 
I then related to him, minutely, all that I have told 
yoi^this evening. He looked grave, and was thought- 
ful for some time. Then he said — ' And there is also 
one thing about which I have never felt free to speak 
to you. I remember that night well, and shall have 
cause to remember it as long as I live.' * Were you 
conscious of any thing?' I a>ked eagerly. ' Yes, of a 
great deal,' he replied. ' I j^aw, in fact, all that passed.' 
* In a dream V said I. * No, while awake — as fully 
awake as at this time. To throw off all disguise, and 
speak without mystery, I happened on that night to be 
going home at a late hour, and in passing your house 
saw a light streaming through a small opening in the 
shutter. It instantly occurred to me that you might 
be up and engaged in some love experimenis, as it was 
Hallow-Eve ; so, stealing up softly, and peeping in, I 
saw that I was not in error. No very long time was 



spent in determining what to do. My decision I 
marked by suddenly jerking the shutter back, and 
slamming it loudly against the house. Concealed by 
the darkness, I perceived the effect of this. It was 
what I had anticipated. You did not in the least sus- 
pect the truth. As plainly as if I had been in the room, 
I could now see all that was passing ; and, as I under- 
stood the particular charm you were trying, knew 
precisely what part I was to act in the ceremony. So, 
as I had all along believed myself to be the favored 
one, although you somehow or other appeared to think 
differently, I took the liberty of walking in, just as the 
clock struck twelve. 

At this part of Aunt Edith's story she was inter- 
rupted by a burst of laughter from all in the room. 

" And so that was the explanation of the great mys- 
tery ?" said Mr. Wilmot. " The troubled spirit was a 
real flesh and blood visiter after all." 

" Yes. And in my heart I forgave him for the trick 
he played off upon me so adroitly" 

"Why, Aunt Edith!" exclaimed Maggy, taking a 
long breath. "How you frightened me! I really 
thought it was a spirit that had entered I" 

" No, child. Spirits, I believe, are not apt to walk 
about and visit love-sick maidens, even on Halloween, 
for all that may be said to the contrary. The instance 
given you is the best authenticated I have ever 
known." 

This relation furnished abundant food for merriment, 
as well as for some sage reflections during the evening, 
and even Maggy, Jane and Kate saw rea«on to join 
with the re&t in laughing over the folly of l^ve Tests 
at Halloween. 
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In marble BhelU the fountain splashes ; 

Its falling spray is turned to stars, 
When some light wind its piiiiou dashes 

Against thy gilded lattice-bars. 
Around the shafts, in breathing cluster. 

The roses of Damascus run. 
And through the summer's moons of lustre 

The tulip's goblet drinks the sun. 

The day, through shadowy arches faintuig, 

Reveals the garden's burst of bloom, 
With lights of shifting iris painting 

The jasper pavement of thy room : 
Enroofed with palm and laurel bowers, 

Thou see'st, beyond, the cool kiosk, 
And Ar away, the penciled towers 

That shoot from many a stately mosque. 

The voice of bw and tinkling -water 

Sounds cheerly in the cloudless morn, 
That comes to thee, its radiant daughter, 

Across the glittering Golden Horn ; 
And like the wave, whose flood of brightness 

Is seen alone by eyes on shore, 
Thy sunlit being moves in lightness 

Nor knows the beaaty all adore. 



Thou hnst no world beyond the chnraber " 

Whose inlaid marbles mock the flowers, 
Where bums thy lord's chiboque of amber. 

To charm the languid evening hours. 
There sounds, fur thee, the fond lute's yearning 

Through all enchanted tales of old, 
And spicy cressets, dimly burning, 

Swing on their chains of Persian gold. 

No more, in half-remembered vision, 

Thy distant childhood comes to view ; 
That star-like world of shapes Elysian 

Has faded from thy morning's blue : 
The eastern winds that cross the Taurus 

Have now no voice of home beyond, 
Where light waves foam m endless chorus 

Against the walls of Trebizond. 

For thee the Past may never reckon 

Its hoard of saddening memories o'er, 
Nor voices from the Fature beckon 

To joys that only live in store. 
Thy life is in the gorgeous Present, 

An orient summer, warm and bright ;— 
No gleam of beauty evanescent, 

But one long time of deep delight. 
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CHAPTER I. 

The village of N., reader, where the scene of my 
story i» laid, is truly a most lovely place, go far cer- 
tainly as Nature is responsible ; for a broad, beautiful 
river bounds it on one side, and a fine range of moun- 
tains, picturesquely grand, gcreen it on another. 
Wealth, too, has joined hands with Nature to assist in 
the perfect completion of what she had left as it were 
unfinis^hed. Sweet cottages nestling in green shrub- 
bery, and elegant mansions surrounded by spacious 
gardens and lawns, glistening with fountains or shady 
with groves, reveal to the beholder a liarmonious con- 
spiracy between taste and affluence to picture Paradise 
in daguerreoiyp^ — every thing must be in daguerreotype 
in these days. 

But the moral — perhaps it would be more charitable 
to say the conventional aspect of the village, is not so 
lovely as the natural aspect. A certain line of distinc- 
tion has been drawn in society, and has long been as- 
suming a greater and greater stringency, as an old 
generation passes away, and a new one refining upon 
its ancestor succeeds it. It is not the aristocracy of 
family and birth — the pride of nobility, as in England — 
nor the aristocracy of wit and talent, as in France — nor 
yet the true aristocracy of intellect and moral worth — 
but the peculiarly American aristocracy of money I 
Caste, determined by the posFession or non-possession 
of estates and bank-stock, is scarcely more rigidly 
guarded on Hindoo ground than liere — and intermar- 
riages between the " higher and lower classes" — ridi- 
culous names it is true, to be applied to society in 
republican democratic America — are regarded as suffi- 
cient reason for casting off* all association with the de- 
graded party, whatever rank said party may have sus- 
tained before. 

And here I cannot forbear a pas.'ing remark on the 
obvious inconsistency of this principle. The accidents 
of fortune are so very variable, and its mutations such 
matters of every day experience, that a more fluctuating 
or imcertain standard of station could not possibly have 
been chosen. The possessor of half a million to-day, 
in a few years may die alone and in penury, the mise- 
rable tenant of a deserted garret, while the ragged, 
shivering, homeless boy, who pays his last hardly 
yarned copper for the privilege of sleeping on an un- 
tenanted board, may at length find himself in the enjoy- 
ment o{ the " highest honors in the giA of his country- 
men," the honorable master of thousands, with a once 
starving and outcast b^gar child the sharer of his 
emoluments and the elc^iuit mistress of his mansion. 
The son of the rich man may die unknown and un« 
blessed in the prison or the almshouse, " while the son 
of the maid servant who cleaned the President's 
kitcbeni" may be carried to the *' white house" in 



triumph, the chief magistrate of a great and powerful 
nation. But pardon my degression, dear reader — ^I 
needed not to pen your own seiitiments. It is time I 
^hould introduce you to some of my people, if I would 
interest you, as I hope I may, in their acquaintance. 

The " first and best" lady in the viljage of N. was 
Mrs. Josepha Tower. This lady was a widow, and 
in every respect, in heart, and mind, and manners, she 
was a truly elegant and accomplished woman. .She 
belonged in a measure to the "old school," and she 
pos>essed an uncommon share of sterling common 
sense, and the firmest and most uncompromising Chris- 
tian principle. She was the possessor, too, of ample 
wealth, and difli'used it with a liberality which reflected 
honor on her generosity, as well as poured a stream of 
happiness into her bereaved and widowed heart. The 
earlier part of Mrs. Tower's life had been passed in a 
Southern city, though she was proud to claim a birth- 
right on New England's soil, and an affinity with the 
upright and earnest New England heart in her purposes 
and dispo>ilions. When the cholera with pestilential 

breath swept over the city of C , it numbered 

among its victims her husband and her only child ; and 
as the staff* and centre of her hopes were thus suddenly 
cut down at a single stroke, Mrs. Tower turned her 
face toward the home of her childhood, and sought 
amid the green hills and quiet streams, where those 
fresh and careless years had been passed, for that alle- 
viation to her sorrows which she must have sought in 
vain among scenes where her irreparable losses would 
be constantly suggested by contact and association. 
She came forth from the furnace of her affiiction like 
gold seven times purified, and resolutely declining even 
the consideration of a second marriage while her heart 
was bound so fast in its wedlock to the grave, she • 
consecrated her influence and her wealth to the noble 
purpose of promoting the well-being and the happinen 
of her fellow sojourners in a wilderness world. The 
star of her hope had gone out while she yet watched it 
in midheaven, and why should she not henceforward 
bind herself to the unselfish aim of spreading abroad 
the joy which had taken its flight from her own boscnn, 
leaving in its place a calm and holy resignation ? So 
to the north and to the south, to the east and to the 
west, " from the river to the ends of the earth," flowed 
the rills, all fresh and fertilizing, which found their re> 
servoir in her kindly and world-emlxracing benevolence. 

Every thing tasteful and elegA in tlM matter of 
household appointments, was always to be found at 
Mrs. Tower's. Books, not laid upon the shelves of 
her library merely to dazzle by their gilding, but to be 
read by every body who would read— pictures and 
statues— for she was a generous patroness of the arts— 
music and flowers, and the most refined and polished 
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society, were among ihe most familiar attractions one 
alwa>'8 found at the residence of that excellent lady; 
and yet I tell my readers only the truth when I say 
that with all her wealth, and her truly en\nable social 
position, Mrs. Tower was the only woman in the whole 
circle of N. arisirocracy who had independence enough 
to bid defiance t(»conventional proscription, and invite 
"whom she pIea!^ed to tea with her — whether it was the 
President's lady or her washer-woman. Mrs. Tower 
to be sure had too much politeness to invite lho^e whom 
she knew her aristocratic neighbors did not choose to 
recognize as equals when she invited them ; but she 
heartily despised the principle which governed her 
wealthier acquaintances, in excluding the worthy poor 
from their society because they were poor ; and in the 
face of all expostulation and astoni>hment, fIic dis- 
dained such unreasonable trammels and aclcd accord- 
iitgly, though she well knew what surprise her decision 
occasioned, and what gossip it furni^hed. But the 
fault-finders — what could they do? They could not 
proscribe Mrs. Tower, for she abounded in that one 
great requisite for elevated station — a plenty of monty 
— and she could gather into her house more distin- 
guished people from the circle of her private acquaint- 
ance, than half the village put together — they could not 
lose the plea^^ure of such agreeable levees as Mrs. 
Tower made for strangers who were visiting her at all 
seasons of the year. Beside, just now when my story 
conunences, the young minister of the village was an 
inmate of her family, and being unmarried and unbe- 
trothed, and there being at the same time, a goodly 
number of young ladies unmarried, but marriageable, 
in the most important families of his parish, the minis- 
ter, Rev. Louis Style, became a very interesting char- 
acter, aside from his public capacity,*and the unconscious 
prize in quite an extensive lottery. But more of the 
Rev. Louis Style anon. 

CHAPTER IL 

One lovely evening in summer, a circle of young 
ladies ^'as sitting in the delicious moonlight that 
streamed fitfully through the glancing leaves and fra- 
grant clusters of honeysuckle that shaded the veranda 
of Mrs. Tower's residence, chatting joyfully — the^ir/j 
I mean — not the honeysuckles or the moonlight, though 
I could not vouch that they exchanged no love whis- 
pers audible to the ears of fairies — ^laughing merrily 
over the ices and fruit, and of course, gossiping. 

Mrs. Tower had been more than usually agreeable, 
though she was always lovely ; and as to Mr. Style, 
he had carried every heart. The girls had all been 
CiHDpletely captivated ; some by his caUn and manly 
beauty, and some by the flashing brilliancy of his ripe 
and richly cultivated mind, and some by those inex- 
pressible fascinations, which, had he been a man of the 
world, would have made him irresistible in all society. 
But Mr. St3^ was a man of pure and exalted piety, 
and would have conscientiously feared to use his 
slightest power to interest a heart to which his own 
must stoop from its own moral height to meet, or to 
whose afiection he could not earnestly respond. In- 
deed so fastidious was the Rev. Mr. Style, that he had 
never met the lady, as he detennined, whom he could 



cordially invite to the qoeenship of his affections. He 
was verily so happy and contented as an inmate oi 
Mrs. Tower's family in the pursuit of his daily duties 
— so happy in the satisfaction and regard of his people, 
that it seldom occurred to him that " it is not good for 
a man to be alone." The mammas and blooming 
young ladies, however, adopted that doctrine as one of 
the most important, prominent and practical of the 
whole creed, and most especially did they set their 
faces against so Popish a practice as the " celibacy of 
the clergy!" 

Mrs. Tower had withdrawn from the circle a few 
minutes to examine the dispatches brought in by the 
evening mail, but returning soon with a smile of un- 
usual gladness illuminating her pensive face, and an 
open letter in her hand, she said — 

" Well, girls, I have intelligence here that makes me 
very happy. I have at length prevailed with a young 
friend of mine, to leave the city and pass a few weeks 
with me during the hottest of the season, and I am so 
ver}' glad — " 

" O, so am I," interrupted Miss Charlotte Varley, a 
very languishing young lady, who had great hopes of 
success with Mr. Style, since she had joined his com- 
munion and was a teacher in his Sabbalh-school — ^bul 
wilhal a helle — " a young gentleman from the city will 
be very refreshing this terrible weather — I hope he is a 
pious man, Mrs. Tower — we have so few of those — 
and that he will bring us some new plans about Sab- 
bath-schools and benevolent societies such as are found 
to be most useful in the city !" 

Miss Varley closed her remarks with a small sigh, 
and looked at Mr. Style for pious sympathy. Mr. 
Style that moment turned away to pluck a drooping 
blossom that hung near him, and some of the ruder 
minxes indulged in mischievous glances and a smo- 
thered laugh. 

"I declare, Charlotte," interposed Miss Einilie 
Jones, who was one of Miss Varley's most sincere de- 
spisers, " the eflervescence of your regard for Sabbath- 
schools and ^ cent societies,' has quite anticipated the 
sequel of Mrs. Tower's story — ^you did not allow her 
time to say whether we are to be favored by the ac- 
cession of a lady or a gentleman to our little country 
community — but consulting your own fancy, I suppose 
you took it for granted it must be a * pious young gen- 
tleman.* " 

The color deepened in Charlotte's really beautiful 
face, as a glimpse of her ridiculous position lla>hed 
ixtfOi Emilie's playful satire, and to increase her confu- 
sion, the girls all laughed more saucily than before. 
There might have been some serious heart-burnings, 
but Mrs. Tower came to the rescue. 

" Charlotte is entirely excusable, young ladies," she 
said, " and I%m responsible for her remark by my own 
ambiguity. My friend is a lady^ and one of the love- 
liest of her sex in mind and heart. I have not seen 
her since she grew into a woman, but I am confident 
from what I know of the'devalopment of her character, 
I shall not be disappoint^An the promise of her child- 
hood. She will be here in two weeks at most, and 
possibly sooner. Now I am old and dull girls, and I 
shall draw lai^Iy on your vivacity for her entertain- 
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ment, at first for my sake, and aAerward, when you 
know her, for her own." 

" O yes, indeed, Mrs. Tower," promised the girls, 
and none more promptly than Charlotte and Adelaide 
Varley, both for themselves and for their mother and 
three sisters at home. They would specially make a 
party for her, though they had determined to make no 
parties till their friends, Mrs. Tyler and her daughter, 
very genteel people from New York, should come, 
w^hich event could not certainly be hoped for at least 
for three weeks. And ML>4ses Charlotte and Adelaide 
telegraphed to each other, while the re»t were promis- 
ing their attentions, how much plea<»ure it must afford 
Mrs. Tyler and Elizabeth if they should hapi)eii to re- 
cognize a city acquaintance in Mrs. Tower's expected 
vi.fiter — " as their metropolitan friends," Charlotte re- 
marked, " were so very gay and fashionable, they had 
sometimes languished in tlie country for a city face or 
something that looked familiar." 

" It must be a melancholy and most insupportable 
deprivation," chimed in Emilie Jones, "to spend a 
whole fortnight on the stretch in such an ugly and un- 
sightly village as this of N. has the reputation of being, 
especially in the summer, and all that time, not so 
much as set fiery red brick palisades towering up on 
both sides of you, and pouring down on your 'devoted 
head' a perfect torrent of heat ! I am sure if I were 
anybody's * metropolitan friends,' I should mourn being 
obliged to set my feet on the cool grass! How I 
should miss the scorching them on a hot pavejnent, to 
say nothing of the disadvantage to my lungs of inhaling 
fresh clear air, instead oi dust and cigar smoke, and 
all sorts of vile fumes and abominations ! What is 
your taste, Mr. Style?" 

" I am a great lover of the country, and particularly 
of this beautiful village. Miss Emilie," gallantly replied 
Mr. Style. 

" Well, well, Emilie, enough of your mischief for 
once," said Adelaide Varley, with a very severe smile 
which she meant for an indifferent one. " We all 
know you are more wicked than citified. But my 
watch says it is time to go home, and I guess Mrs. 
Tower will be glad to be rid of such a set of chatter- 
boxes as we have proved ourselves this time." 

" Mr. Style will write a livelier sermon for it, I '11 
wager my thimble, after he has slept upon the savor of 
our conversation," said Emilie, as she gave htm her 
hand at parting, and turned gayly round to bid Mrs. 
Tower good night." 

" Come again, dears, every one of you," said Mre. 
Tower, as she smiled on the youthful group, " come 
every day and enliven us with the life ot such glad 
spirits. Mr. Style would lead a most monotonous life 
indeed if /were all the company he could have." 

" You, indeed, my deiarest Mrs. Tower," replied 
Emilie. " That man is verily avaricious who covets 
better or more charming society than our most delight- 
ful hostess of this evening, to say nothing of the ice 
creams and etceteras ! Yes, worthy of stripes is he, 
whether clergyman or laynA !'* 

And Emilie finished her speech with a quick glance 
at the young minister, and her own peculiarly rich and 
mtjsical shout of mirth, and tripped lightly down the 



terrace and across the wide and shaded street to her 
own home. 

As the other young ladies of the party had farther to 
go, Mr. Style took them all under his protection, ren- 
dering particular assistance to Miss Chariotte, who 
complained of excessive weariness and lassitude. 
Beside, being occasionally afflicted ^th a difficulty of 
the heart, she could not walk so fast as some of the 
girls, so Mr. Style found himself safely at Mrs. Vtr- 
ley's door with his delicate charge, many minutes after 
all the others were laughing and speculating about it 
in their own rooms. 

" Well, Adelaide, what do you think of Mrs. Tower's 
coaxing a ver\' pretty young lady to her house, to pass 
some weeks in company with the Rev. Mr. Style?" 
said Charlotte, very sharply, as she ran upstairs to 
the parlor, in double quick time, quite independent of 
the " heart difficulty," that had so impeded her pfo- 
grcss home. 

"It's downright scandalous!" said Miss Annette, 
the eldest daughter, " and I should not wonder at any 
breeze it might raise in the church and society — it 
may result in something ver}' unpleasant indeed!'* and 
Annette shook her head very doubtfully. 

"It is ridiculous! Nothing but a trap, depend on 
it," said Mrs. Varley, for Adelaide had detailed the 
whole story with her own annotations loug before 
Charlotte reached home. 

" It is really a verj- presuming thing," seriously re- 
sponded Annette, shaking her head still more du- 
biously. 

"Yes, yes — very presumptuous indeed!'* sneered 
Mrs. Varley, who never had any opinions, only those 
that were to be had at second hand. " Just as if Mrs. 
Tower could not only dictate who we shall have for 
minister, but also who he shall marry ! for I declare, 
girls, it looks like that— do n't it now?" 

"To be sure it does, mamma," replied Annette; 
" you have hit the nail on the head this time ! It takes 
you to see what folks are about behind the scenes. 
Lottie, did you get any particulars about this person out 
of Mr. Style, coming home — whether he ever saw 
her — whether she is rich and fashionable, so it will do 
for us to notice her — " 

" No, Annette, I did not learn any thing about her, 
though I asked questions, enough in all conscience," '%. 
fretted Charlotte. "But I think we had better write .• 
immediately to Mrs. Tyler and find out something," \ 
she continued. "I declare, mamma," and the tears 
started to her eyes for very vexation and disaj^wint- 
ment, " Mr. Style would not speak only on the most 
indififerent subjects coming home, and if I do n*t bring 
him to the point soon, I do n't believe one of us will 
ever be married in the world, and I will go to a con- 
vent! IicUir 

"Don't say so, Lottie! don't dear," soothed the 
mamma — " only think what good aim money takea at 
the hearts of men, and are we not riek, child ; and are 
not my daughters fine dashing girb, dressing as well 
as the best of 'em, and wont they finally mvryjegt a$ 
th»ff pieas$ ? The chaff always blows away first, they 
nsed to say when I was young!" 

" Well, who wants to wait forever, mother, for «U 
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'hat ?'* said Annette, who really had waited a reason- 
able time, with her purse and her. heart in her hand, 
and yet no bidders. 

" /. for one, want to wait till I am sovght," said 
Adelaide, and not make such a ridiculous matter of it 
as Charlotte does, in her pursuit of Mr. Style. The 
girls all laughed at your speeches, Lottie, till I am 
heartily vexed and ashamed about the whole game. 
Do be a little wL^«r in your demonstrations — " 

" I guess I '11 come and borrow some of the wisdom 
you have to spare, Miss," retorted Charlotte, very an- 
grily, as she rose and whisked out of the room, slam- 
ming the door violently after her. 

Mrs. Varley and the three sis^ters, Annette, Almcda, 
and Cynthia, all pounced upon Adelaide, who was 
really more shrewd and sensible than they all, till she 
diverted them from the attack by a narration of what 
was always interesting, the gossip she had gathered 
from one and another, together with her own active 
surmises during the evening. 

" If you had seen how Emilie Jones acted, mamma 
— ^I could not help thinking Mr. Style and Mrs. Tower 
were both delighted with her impudence," said Ade- 
laide. "For ray part, I think she is one of the 
sauciest and most sarcastic imps I ever saw. If Capt. 
Jones was not so rich and his family so influential, I 
would cut her acquaintance." 

"And a mighty deal would she care for that," re- 
plied Annette, " so long as Mrs. Tower makes such 
friends oC her and her mother. But did she tell you 
that her father and CJeorge are coming home directly ? 
Mrs. Jones was here to-night, and she said so." 

" No — j^he did not say a word about it. She makes 
no disclosures to me," returned Adelaide. " There 
will be another mark for our beautiful Charlotte — 
the young lieutenant — if she does not succeed in her 
* ecclesiastical mea^*u^es•,' " she added, biting her lips 
in expectation of a torrent of displeasure from her mo- 
ther and sisters. It came, of course, and in a fit of 
resentment and passion, she too flirted off to bed. 

CHAPTER m. 
The Varley family were very wealthy in pftrse, 
md that was the only anchor with which they were 
able to fasten themselves on society. They were ig- 
^- norant, vulgar, and haughty, proud, unprincipled, and 
*> deceitful. A more designing, intriguing, manoeuvring 
woman than Mrs. Varley, can seldom be met with, but 
her plans were all so superficially laid, and so very 
shallow and short-sighted, they had so far unfortunately 
failed, at least all the matrimonial alliances she had 
projected for her five marriageable daughters — inas- 
much as they all remained a heavy article in a sated 
market. Charlotte was the youngest, and in person, 
so far as the delicate tinting of the face and a faultless 
chiseling of form were concerned, she possessed un- 
usual loveliness. But the deformity of her ill disci- 
l^ined and misdirected mind, and the prominent 
weakness of her character, were so apparent, that in 
the estimate of really sensible and intelligent people, 
the one favorable item passed for aUnost nothing. 

Mrs. Varley had resolved to secure the Bev. Mr. 
Style for her youngest daughter, and she determined 



that nothing should be lefl undone to accomfJish so de- 
sirable an object. Charlotte was herself too weak to 
play her part well in a well concerted scheme — ^but in 
a miserably lame one, she played it wretchedly. Mr. 
Style saw to his infinite but necessarily concealed dis- 
gust, the snare that was spread in his sight, and though no- 
thing in the world was easier than to escape, it subjected 
him to a mortifying &«ipionage, and most disagreeable 
caution in his pastoral intercourse with his people. 
What the designs of others might be he was too high- 
minded even to imagine ; but there was no mistaking 
Miss Charlotte Varley's intentions, with eyes only half 
open. 

Since Mr. Style had been an inmate of Mrs. Tower's 
household, Mrs. Varley had been making perpetual at- 
tempts to place herself and her daughters on a footing 
of intimacy there ; but her efforts had been unsuccess- 
ful, as Mrs. Tower was just as polite as ever, and just 
as reserved as ever, leaving Mrs. Varley to guess at 
the reason. Of course she put her own construction 
upon the matter, and never failed, when she could find 
or make an opportunity, to hint at something unfavor- 
able in relation to Mrs. Tower. She did, as malicious 
people oflen do, foil herself with her own weapons, 
for almost every body loved and admired Mrs. Tower, 
and distrusted and disliked Mrs. Varley, though her 
wealth and standing in society gave her a kind of in- 
fluence and power, which she and the five Misses 
Varley most industriously exerted. 

Mrs. Tower's clear mind fathomed at a glance the 
intent of her neighbor, but the sentinels about the out- 
posts of her prudence, were never for once caught 
slumbering on duty, or taken in a moment of unguard- 
edness; and she sealed her discoveries in her own 
breast, leaving her friend and protege, the Rev. Mr. 
Style, to his own conclusions and his own discretion. 
He longed to ask her if his observations tallied with 
hers, but he feared it might savor of conceit, or wear 
some other unworthy aspect in her eyes, so they re- 
mained mutually silent. 

Such was the condition of things when Mrs. Tower 
welcomed to her house and her hospitalities the daugh- 
ter of her early friend, sweet Jessie Lincoln. An ill- 
ness of a few days had delayed her arrival, but the 
paleness it had \efl on her cheek only added a charm, 
to her sad and lovely face. 

"Now you are mine for a long, long time — for 
alwaySf Jessie," said Mrs. Tower, as she folded the 
gentle girl to her heart. "How long I have urged 
you, and now you are really with me at length ? How 
like the Jessie of my childhood you are, dearest, and 
how like the Jessie I laid beside her father in the 
grave !" 

The awakening of painful, remembrances brought 
the relief of mingled tears to the childless widow and 
the orphan Jessie ; but soon controlling her emotions 
Mrs. Tower continued— 

" I shall preach one of my favorite doctrines in your 
ears, my dear Je^isie, till you are my proselyte indeed. 
This notion of yours about dependence is only a no- 
tion. It is banishing the bloom from your cheek, and 
stealing from your whole youth the treasures of joy- 
ousness which the young should especially gamer. 
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There is bitterness enough laid up for meridian years, 
Jessie, without casting so deep a shadow over the 
light and the hope of your girlhood. You must hence- 
forth make my house your home, and be my own 
daughter. Say, Jesisie, will you not ?" 

Poor Jessie could only reply with her tears. 

" At least you must consider the matter," proceeded 
Mrs. Tower, " and if I succeed in making your stay 
with me agreeable while you are my guest, I shall 
certainly hope to persuade you. But dry those tears, 
Jessie. I dare say I have opened the subject prema- 
turely — if you are not too weary for company to-night, 
I must take you down stairs and introduce you to 
some ladies I see coming up the avenue, to sympathize 
in my gladness — Mrs. Jones and her Emilie. Mrs. 
Jones is one of my dearest friends, and Emilie is a 
wild, crazy-headed creature, but very ^•ensible and 
affectionate, and I am sure you will love her." ' 

Jessie's plain traveling-dress was exchanged for one 
of simple white muslin, and the bright mass of her 
beautiful black hair, released from its confinement, 
fell in smooth, heavy ringlets over her shoulders. Her 
whole air was a harmonious combination of ladylike 
reserve and a native born gentility, which education 
indeed may polish and improve, but can never implant. 
Mrs. Tower fondly kissed the cheek of the graceful 
girl, and then placing Jessie's arm within h/er own, 
she led her with almost maternal pride to the drawing- 
room. 

Mrs. Jones and her daughter welcomed the young 
stranger with the sincere cordiality of old friends, and 
Emilie, who became immediately fascinated with the 
simplicity and unassuming gentleness of her manner, 
expressed the earnest hope that Miss Lincoln would 
be happy enough to spend (he whole summer. 

" If you have a country- loving taste, I am sure you 
cannot find a lovelier spot than our own village. Miss 
Lincoln — or Jessie— as I mean to call you when we 
are no longer strangers," said Emilie, her brilliant 
face sparkling with kindness, as she sat down on the 
sofa by Jessie's side. " There is every thing beautiful 
at Mrs. Tower's I know," she continued, " but I am 
so wild, and so much of a rambler that I love the 
forests and glens and waterfalls, and above all horse- 
jtjack excursions! We have a pair of fine saddle- 
horses that papa has just brought home — high-spirited 
creatures they are — they make me think of Zenobia's 
horses. Do n't you ride on horseback, Miss Jessie?" 

Jessie had never practiced at all. 

" O well ! I can learn you in a very little time, and 
I Ml undertake to be your tutor in horsemanship, for I 
am far more notable in it, than in some more feminine 
accomplishments. Do you hear my my boast Mrs. 
Tower ? I have engaged to learn Miss Lincoln to ride 
on horseback, in which art I have informed her I ex- 
cel! ^^ and Emilie laughed heartily at her own nonsense. 

" No very unreasonable boast, Miss Emilie," said 
Mr. Style ; " and I think Miss Lincoln would have 
no difficulty in believing every word, if she had seen 
you practicing your Arabs this morning. I was con- 
fident your neck would be broken! But have you 
found names for the horses yet ? You were in a grave 
study about that last evening !" 



" O yes, Mr. Style, I am happily relieved of that 
anxiety.* I could not think of christening them with 
those Quixotic names which you suggested, for I 
knew I could never remember them — and I was so 
troubled to suit myself, that I referred the whole mat- 
ter to papa and George, and after a protracted and 
laborious discussion, they declared for the illustrious 
names of Romulus and Remus ! I hope they may not 
quarrel for precedence, as those old worthies did! 
Indeed I shall be wrathful enough if Romulus prac- 
tices any imposition or violence on Remus, for he is 
decidedly my favorite, and not entirely a non resist- 
a7tt I discover. But I shall give Miss Lincohi her in- 
troductory lessons on my docile old Betty, who has 
run so many delightful races for my pleasure. Af\er 
that I purpose to settle a pension on Betty, and leave 
her to enjoy a calm old age. O I long to be about it ! 
Will you be too tired to take your first ride to-morrow 
morning. Miss Lincoln ? Betty is quiet as a kitten, 
and will kneel to take you on her back. Mrs. Tower's 
avenue behind the garden is just the place too. Mrs. 
Tower may we ride there?" 

" Certainly you may, Emilie," replied Mrs Tower. 
" I give you the range of my house and grounds, to- 
gether with the command of my carriage and coach- 
man, till you shall get Jessie acclimated !" 

" That is noble, Mrs. Tower ! All I want. Your 
avenue is longer and wider than ours. I am sure I 
shall have roses as red as my own on Jessie's cheek 
in a ver}' little while. And you, Mr. Style, may pre- 
pare yourself for a challenge to a horse-race, when 
Miss Lincoln can ride my Romulus !" 

Jessie expressed unbounded delight at the prospect 
of amusement that was before her, and oflTered a thou- 
sand thanks to Emilie for her willingness to instruct 
her. 

" O pray do n't say a word about that," replied 
Emilie. " Perhaps I shall not prove so competent as 
I promise. But if I fail, Mr. Style here shall fini^h 
your education !" 

" Now, Mr. Style," said Mrs. Tower, when the 
ladies had made their adieux," you must take charge 
of Jessie's entertainment, while I attend to a little 
business. I am sure she will be pleased with the con- 
servatory ?" 

The young clergyman very readily undertook the 
commission, and throwing open a door from the 
drawing-room, he led the delighted girl into a sweet 
wilderness of flowers and fragrance. 

Three weeks glided by almost imperceptibly,* for 
Jessie Lincoln had never experienced such a full 
tide of happiness. The cool, fresh country zephyr 
kissed her cheeks, and there crept over theoi a deli- 
cious tinting, delicate as the blush of a rose-bud. 
Vigorous exercise, rural walks, and every kind of 
simple pleasure banished the sidkly and languid ex- 
pression from her face, and with returning health came 
vigor, vivacity, and joyousness. George and Emilie 
Jones were unwearied in their devotion to Jesoe's 
happiness; the Varleys had outdone everybody in 
promises of attention and politeness, especially Biiss 
Charlotte, who found very frequent occasion to witch 
for any indications of Mr. Style's preference of Jetifo 
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before hereelf. Poor Charlotte ! she longed to read his 
heart; the indifierence, nay, positive aversion she 
would have discovered there, would have been " the 
gall of bitterness" to her own, for she was deeply and 
desperately in love, if ever a silly young woman wa«», 
and a breath could have fanned her electrical jealousy 
into an uncontrollable flame. She would have given 
the last farthing of her fortune for an assurance of 
afiection from (he young minister. Alas! he never 
gave her any ; yet at this juncture, without the slightest 
reason to believe he regarded her with any other senti- 
ment than the conunonest acquaintance, she con- 
fkilently did believe she had taken him in her toils, and 
he would soon declare himself her admirer, unless Jessie 
stood in the way. 

It was impossible ifot to see with one's eyes open 
that Mr. Style was becoming deeply and vitally in- 
terested in Jessie, though in her simplicity and humility 
she was wholly unconscious of it ; and if she had con- 
ceived the possibility of such a thing, she would bit- 
terly have rebuked her own presumption, for she re- 
garded herself altogether too humble to aspire to such 
a position in the world as to become the wife of such 
a giAed man. It is true that the lustre of his mind, the 
high tone of his moral endowments, and the faultless- 
ness of his exterior moulding, charmed her — and what 
yoimg heart would they ytot charm, I pray you tell me, 
dear lady reader? But the idea of loving Mr. Style 
with any other love than that which is inspired and 
sanctioned by respect and friendship merely never 
entered her mind. Jessie was, however, the beau 
ideal of all his visions — the pure, pious, refined, and 
high-souled woman he had always hoped to meet 
before he surrendered his heart with its rich treasury 
of manly and generous love. He knew her history — 
you shall know more of it anon, reader — and he ad- 
mired and revered the strength and unconquerable re- 
solution with which she had combated and triumphed 
in the mid^^t of the most depressing discouragements. 
Respect, admiration, love, combined to make him — no, 
not a willing slave at her feet — he felt her moral 
nobility would revolt at that ; but they made him ready 
to plant his strength by the side of her weakness, to be 
its defence and protection till the death-angel should 
come, commissiuned to guide her from earth to heaven. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Mrs. Tyler and Elizabeth, Mrs. Varley*s genteel 
"metropolitan friends," had detained themselves at 
Saratoga so long as the most fashionable company re- 
mained. But they at length wrote a hasty note to the 
" dear Varleys" stating definitely when they should be 
at the depot in N., 'expecting to see the carriage in 
waiting. And they did come, "bag and baggage," to 
stay till November— it was only August then, and 
they flattered themselves, so they announced, that even 
in so short a stay, very much happiness might be re- 
ciprocated. 

Tly; prime advantage of Mrs. Tyler's acquaintance 
to the Variey family, consisted in the circomstance 
that that lady and her daughter boarded at what they 
called one of the most fashionable houses in the city. 
Mrt. Tyler de^piaed houtekaeping; it confined one so 
15 



to the mercy o( servants, besides company made it so 
troublesome and expensive. The Miss Varleys could 
go and board at the same place in the winter, and Mrs. 
Tyler would be so very kind and condescending as to 
" take all the trouble of chaperoning them into the 
society of the " upper ten thousand," and nobody could 
with any certainty predict what advantages might 
accrue; perhaps a splendid settlement, perhaps" — I 
know not how many inducements she possessed, all 
of which sounded golden enough in the ears of the 
Miss Varleys when they made her acquaintance at 

Beach the season before, and insured for her what 

she intended, an invitation to the country when it was 
genteel to go into the country without such a bill of 
expense. The sphere in which Mrs. Tyler actually 
moved was only in the same pseudo^nteel orbit with 
the Mrs. Washington Potts's, Mrs. De Perouk*s and a 
similar galaxy of inferior magnitude, to whose ac- 
quaintance and real claims to respect our shrewd and 
gifted countrywoman, has introduced so many de- 
lighted and instructed readers. Blessings on her sim- 
plicity, and on her two-edged satire ; blessings on her 
mind and her pen, for holding up a mirror before the 
face of society, in which it may see not only its linea- 
ments of loveliness, but also its deformities. 

Mrs. Tyler was a very small, dried-tip woman, if I 
may be tolerated for the expression, though a row of 
beautiful porcelain teeth displayed themselves when- 
ever she parted her parched and skinny lips ; her cheeks 
were most unnaturally rosy — I should have said 
rougey ! A profusion of smooth and glossy ringlets 
adorned her head, and her whole dress was so in the 
extreme of fashion, there could have been, indeed, but 
a paltry diflerence between her " polar tnd equatorial 
diameter." Brilliants sparkled in her gay caps, among 
the ribbonds and roses ; gems flashed on her withered 
hands; " tinkling ornaments, cauls, round tires like the 
moon, chams, and bracelets, and mufflers, bonnets and 
head-bands, and tablets, earrings and rings, changeable 
suits of apparel, mantles, and wimples, and crl'^ping- 
pins, glasses, fine linen, hoods and veils," figuratively 
speaking, the Prophet's whole catalogue of a Judean 
toilette, was in requisition, with many modem inven- 
tions, at which a Judean maiden would have stood 
aghast, to make a vam old woman young again ! O, 
miserable ambition ! 

Miss Elizabeth was large and masculine in all her 
proportions, with an ungraceful stoop in her shoulders, 
coarse and prominent features, staring blue eyes, a 
brilliant and exquisite complexion, and most unusually 
beautiful hair. Her manners were intended to be easy 
and nonchalant, while in truth, to the eyes of true re- 
finement, they were unpardonably bold and rude. 
Miss Tyler had persuaded herself she was a ttnt, her 
sayings had sometimes occasioned so much laughter, 
and she delighted to use her fancied power every- 
where, and on all occasions, shooting the shaAs of her 
sarcasm and irony hither and thither without delicacy, 
civility, or mercy. She dressed gaudily and expen- 
sively, while her father drudged behind the counter 
of his " hardware and leather establishment," early and 
late to support such enormous and unnecessary ex- 
penditures. She read novels "all night," and was 
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familiar with the fate of every hero and heroine, from 
those of Bulwer, Eugene Sue, and Geoi^ Send, down 
to the prettiest specimen of" yellow-covered literature" 
for sale in small retail beer-shops, or peddled in rail- 
road car» by newsbo}*?. She gloried in the unfeminine 
and unprincipled habit of laughing at and ridiculing 
people in their very presence, if their backs were 
turned, and especially couvtry people ; was Strangely 
familiar with strangers ; laughed and talked very loud 
in the streets, shops, and public conveyances, et cetera. 
Dear reader, I need not fill my outline more definitely ; 
with a blush for the honor of my sex, I am compelled 
to admit there is more than one Elizabeth Tyler in 
" these degenerate days !" 

Well, the next day afler Mrs. Tyler and her daughter 
arrived Mrs. Varley gave a very extensive invitation 
to the ton of the village, to assemble at her house in 
the evening, to pay their respects and make the ac- 
quaintance of her most distinguished visiters The 
invitation, of course, included Mr. Style, Mrs. Tower, 
and Jessie Lincoln, concerning whom they had un- 
accountably neglected to make any inquiries, strange 
as it may seem, when she was the object of such 
nervous anxiety. 

From eight till nine, poor Charlotte sat on the sofa 
by the side of Miss Tyler, terribly dispirited, and 
eagerly watching for the announcement of the Rev. 
Mr. Style. Elizabeth rallied her in vain ; she scarcely 
remembered to introduce her friend, and tried fruitlessly 
to be amused by Elizabeth's coarse and unladylike 
satires on the really el^ant company as they entered. 
By and by Charlotte and Elizabeth simultaneously 
started ; Charlotte rose from her seat, and Miss Tyler 
suddenly seized her arm, as if to detain ner till some 
surprise was explained, and leveled her quizzing-glass 
deliberately at a group who were that moment ex- 
changing salutations with Mrs. Varley n^ar the door. 

"There is Mr. Style! that's him! that splendid 
figure!" whispered Charlotte, who had neither eyes 
nor ears for any one else. 

" Gracious, Charlotte Varley ! what kind of com- 
pany do you entertain, for mercy's sake !" ver>' audi- 
bly ejaculated Miss Tyler. " Upon my word, if there 
is n't my mantuamaker, Jessie Lincoln, invited to a 
party to honor w*, mamma ! Is n't that a pretty piece 
of impudence ! Well, I did think you were genteel 
people, and decently aristocratic before — you Varlejrs ! ' 

"Laud!" chimed the mamma, displaying her ele- 
gant row of porcelain, and fanning herself vigorously, 
"Who is the people that's distinguished by such 
elustrious visiters as aeimng'tpometif and takes 'em 
out into company ? Do n't introduce «*, Miss Var- 
ley !" 

" Hav n*1 you got some tailoress girls, and school 
ma'ams stowed away somewhere, Lottie, that you are 
going to bring out, to give distinction to this milange ?" 
iqieered Elizabeth, in a lower tone, with a most con- 
temptuous smile, before Charlotte had time to recover 
from her confusion enough to apologize that the com- 
pany was no more exclusively patrician. 

" She is Mrs. Tower's visiter," stammered Chariotte, 
in a whisper, as Mrs. Tyler and Elisabeth rose from 
the sofa, and majestically walked a little aside, lest the 



despised mantuamaker should approach near enough 
to make an introduction inevitable. 

"A toioering specimen she must be!'* punned 
Elizabeth to Miss Emilie Jones, who had stood near 
the sofa, leaning on the arm of her brother. The blood 
mounted to Emilie's forehead, in an angry flood, and 
the bitterest retort rushed with the speed of li^tning 
to her lip. 

"Hush, Emilie," softly whispered her more pro- 
dent brother, as he saw the resentment of the insult to 
her friends, fi&<hing in luminous sparkles from her 
black and brilliant eyes. "Silence is the ' better part 
of \-alor' just now, sifter !" 

Emilie darted from his side, and in a few minutes 
she had clustered a chaiming circle of ladies and gen- 
tlemen alx>ut Miss Lincoln, and1)y the most graceful 
and assiduous attentions, she sought to banish the cruel 
embarrassment and mortification Miss Tyler's vulgar 
rudeness had occasioned, for Jessie had instantly re- 
cognized her, and guessed at the import of her con- 
temptuous remarks, by the inquiring eyes that were 
immediately bent upon her, from the vicinity in which 
Miss Tyler had made her communications. She did 
not blush for the truth that she was poor, and had here- 
tofore gained her livelihood by the labor of her hands, 
but the curious and somewhat disdainful glances which 
she felt were directed toward her, chafed her sensi- 
tiveness to its tenderest vitality. She did, indeed, 
shrink from the charge of intrusion and presumption, 
which she had no doubt many hearts were preferring 
against her, however politeness might for the moment 
seek to conceal it. Poor Jessie tried to appear com- 
posed as if nothing had happened to pain her, but she 
found her self-possession de^erting her in her utmoet 
need. The hand that rested on Emilie's arm trembled 
— the great tears struggled into Jessie's eyes — ^her 
cheeks glowed one moment with the heat of a fever, 
and the next her face was almost as colorless as the 
white dress she wore. 

" Do take me to some less conspicuous place, 
Emilie," she whispered, " this cruel scrutiny kills me." 

Emilie did as >he was requested, and af^parently 
without design, extricated her from the group around 
her, led her to a seat by an open window, and sat 
down by her, with so much sympathy and distress in 
her usually joyous face, that poor Jessie was quite 
overcome, and was obliged to screen herself with the 
curtain to conceal her irrepressible tears. As she took 
hold of the folds of the curtain, the massive drap^y 
fell, and so rich and dark was the velvet, that it entirely 
concealed those within from those without, who were 
gayly promenading the piazza, or lingering listlessly 
in the moonlight. t 

Some movement diverted aUnost all the cooqMUiy 
from the room, and also from the piazza near the 
window where Jessie and Emilie were sittii^,«nd tlM 
same movement gave Mr. StjMe an unobserved op- 
portunity to join them. Emilie looked in his fao»— 
there was a sternness and resentment in its exprevkn 
that puzzled her for a moment, it was so unlike him, 
but his first remark solved her difficulty at once. 

"Don't be so distressed, Miss Lincohi— it is not 
difficult to put the right interpretatioD— " tnd ibea Im 
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bit liis lips to stay the wrathful thoughts that were 
clamoring for utterance. A gleam of delight illumi- 
nated Emilie's eyes, and she involuntarily extended 
her hand to him, in token of her sympathy with all he 
had refrained from uttering. 

"Ah I" she said, and the bitterest scorn was in her 
glance and tone, " you are a prudent man, I know, but 
I am a fearless and reckless being, and I shall take the 
liberty to read out the interpretation, you no doubt 
wisely repress." 

"No, no, dear Emilie," expostulated Jessie, "I 
will beg Mrs. Tower to release me from my promise, 
and I will go where I shall not involve my generous 
friends in such painful and humiliating circumstances." 

"Never! Jessie Lincoln, never!" warmly remon- 
strated Emilie, " you shall — " 

She was interrupted by the sound of footfalls and 
smothered voices on the piazza without. 

"I would not be an impertinent listner," she said, "but 
I recognize Charlotte's voice. Something of interest to 
you, Mr. Style, I presume, for I hear your name." 

The footsteps drew nearer, and the voices grew 
more clear and audible. 

" Now we are alone, Elizabeth," said Charlotte, "I 
must tell you my troubles. I had everj'^ reason to be- 
lieve Mr. Style was in love with me— mamma says I 
had — and I have no doubt he was on the eve of a de- 
claration, which would have made me the proudest 
and happiest creature in the world, when Mrs. Tower 
brought ehawt the advent of that minx of a low-bred 
Jessie Lincoln, whose true place in the world you 
have been good enough to disclose. How I do de- 
spise her ! I know Mrs. Tower got her here on pur- 
pose to/oil me. They say she manages admirably to 
keep them together, and that Mistress Jessie is ready 
to dog him everj'where, and throw hers^elf eternally in 
his way. And then that saucy Emilie Jones, my 
worst enemy, sustains her in it all, and helps it forward. 
I do n't know what ridiculous things that bewitched 
mantuamaker wont do to raise herself into genteel 
society, and save any more mantuamaking. But I de- 
clare, Elizabeth, I shall die without him ! What shall 
I do? How shall I manage it? Come, you know?" 
Charlotte's voice began to tremble as if she were in 
tears. 

A crimson blush — ^but it was the blush of indignant 
innocence — burnt Jessie's face, neck and arms. She 
rose to go, but Mr. Style, with contempt and disgust, 
and utter indignation battling with discretion for the 
mastery in every lineament of his face, gently drew 
her to a seat again. 

"Do?" responded the heartless and unprincipled 
Elizabeth, "why, let me think. He does somehow 
seem to be a prize worth capturing, he is so stately and 
haodeoroe. I am not sure, Lottie, but I shall come 
into the ranks to contend for him myself, ha! ha! ha! 
At least you could afford me the pleasure of a flirta- 
tion, just while I stay ! I would not snap my fin^r, 
however, for a little obscure country parson for a hit^' 
band! Well, I guess you must manage to get 8<xne 
story into cunency, that will give her an impulse back 
to her patterns and fashion-plates, and make him a 
chance to forget such a very meek and meaching face. 



and sanctimonious demeanor; but mind you, don't 
mention your authority. I shall be terribly angry if 
you do, for these sewing-girls get possession of a great 
many things they might circulate to one's disadvantage 
you know — and they are so touchy and jealous, they 
are really a very mischievous class of persons. But 
let me tell you a fact. I lost a splendid bracelet that 
cost me forty dollars at one dress-maker's ! I will not 
mention her name, but you can make your own infer- 
ences! And Elizabeth Tyler and Charlotte Varley 
maliciously giggled. 

"I may draw mine too, may I, not?" said Emilie 
Jones, as she sprang to her feet, with flashing eyes and 
indignation burning in every feature. Thrusting«side 
the drapery, she presented herself on the piazza, with 
an air as imperial as a second Zenobia defending the 
honor of her Palmyra. But the ofl!ending parties had 
hastily retreated, and mingled with the other guests 
who were returning from a stroll in the beautiful garden, 
which was gayly enough illuminated to be the trysting- 
place of Houries. 

" Be calm, Jessie — Miss Lincoln," said Mr. Style, 
as he drew her unresisting arm within his own. 
"Such malice always works ruin to those who 
cherish it." 

Jessie's wounded heart fluttered strangely. The 
cruel and unprovoked injustice she suflered, awoke 
her pride, and made her stronger in body and spirit, 
while the mingling of the champion and the lover in Mr. 
Style's tone and manner reassured her, and restored 
her self-possession. He placed her by the side of 
Mrs. Tower, who was chatting agreeably, wholly 
ignorant that any thing had occurred to disturb or dis- 
tress Jessie, then attached himself to one and another 
circle, as he saw their entertainment flagging, and at 
length he found himself by the side of Miss Charlotte 
and her friend. 

" Really, Mr. Style," said Charlotte, as she laid her 
small, fair hand on his arm, and looked up languidly 
in his face; "you have been so choice of your- 
self or so democratic to-night, I have hardly seen you 
at all. Now it is your duty as a knight-errant, to make 
yourself agreeable to my dearest friend. Miss Tyler." 

Mr. Style was disgusted almost to loathing, and in 
his soul he shrunk from the false and deceitful woman, 
whose deliberate wickedness and folly his own sen^^es 
had so unwillingly attested. But he gallantly bowed 
in obedience to Charlotte's familiar challenge, and 
addressed something very common-place to Mi^s 
Tyler. She was transformed in a moment, and be- 
came all vivacity, and wit, and life. She joked and 
frolicked, and laughed till the attention of the company 
was attracted, and poor Charlotte began to be most 
cruelly jealous. Indeed, so entirely did Miss Tyler 
attach herself to Mr. Style, that emancipation was 
hopeless for the remainder of the evening. At a late 
hour the guests departed ; and painful, indeed, were 
the disclosure^ Jessie made to Mrs. Tower, of the 
misery and mortification she had endured so innocently. 

" Do let me go to-morrow, dear Mrs. Tower, my 
mother; I can never endure that the humbleness of 
my station should expose you to reproach like this." 

" No, Jessie," replied Mrs. Tower, |is she drew 
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the weeping girl to her bosom. "You are my 
own daughter now, and by an instrument legally 
attested, no longer dependent on your own exertions, 
but my chosen and acknowledged heiress. It is no 
reproach to you, my dearest child, among those whose 
true elevation of mind and character places them above 
the necessity of those artiiicial props, which are 
always called to sustain assumption — ^that you were 
reared under the clouds of misfortune, or that your 
own hands supported an invalid father and mother. 
Jessie, I honor you for it, and the gift of a fortune is 
but a trifling reward. Say no more about leaving me 
— you cannot and you must not do it. Leave this 
matter all to my ' elder wisdom,' and forget it in the 
repose your mind and body need.'' 

CHAPTER V. 

The following morning, as Mrs. Tower and Jessie 
were sitting in the library, with Emilie Jones and her 
brother, a servant brought in an awkwardly folded and 
hastily written note, and prei^enting it to Jes.<ie, in- 
formed her that the bearer waited in the hall for a 
reply. Jessie opened the unsealed paper and read : 

" Miss Lincoln, — The buttons on my traveling dress, 
which you made, do not give me any satisfaction. 
This is for you to come to Mrs. Varley's this after- 
noon, directly after dinner, and alter them, and I shall 
expect you to make no extra charge for it. 

"Elizabeth Tyler. 

" P. S. Mrs. Varley's family would be willing to 
employ you on my recommendation." 

The color went and came in Jessie's cheek, as she 
read the deliberate insult the writer evidently in- 
tended. 

" What is it, Jessie?" said Emilie, whose electrical 
sympathy was instantly roused, " any thing more from 
those abominable Tylers? Pray let me see?" Mrs. 
Tower looked over Emilie's shoulder as slie read. 
" What insolence I Jessie Lincoln, if I were only a 
man J I am sure I should avenge your insult in single 
combat ! Why, brother, are you a man, and will you 
see a lady treated like that?" she continued with 
thrilling emphasis, throwing the note disdainfully out 
of her hands. 

" Yes, sister, I hope I am a man," replied the young 
naval officer, " but not quite so hot-headed and reck- 
less a man as you would have made. If you were on 
board our vessel, I fear we might have our hands full 
to keep you out of * affairs of honor !' Miss Lincoln, I 
presmne," he continued, laying down the note, while 
a flush slowly crept to his forehead, " has wisdom 
enough to manage with the contempt it deserves, so 
very contemptible an assault !" 

" I will reply to it, Jessie," said Mrs. Tower, as she 
sat down before her writing-table and wrote : — 

" Mrs. Tower takes the liberty to decline for Misa 
Lincohi, the proposition Miss Tyler has seen fit to 
make, as the change in Miss LincoUi'a' circumstances 
and prospects renders any further intercourse with 
Miss Tyler unbefitting entirely. That intercourse is 
therefore at an end." 

Jessie begged that any thing so like retaliation, 
might not be sent, as Mi«8 Tyler was unquestion- 



ably instigated by the Varleys, who were too cowArdly 
to assail her only through a tool. 

" It becomes me, Jessie, to vindicate the honor <rf 
my family, and I feel justified in checking such 
efirontery, and foiling it with its own weapons," in- 
sisted Mrs. Tower. 

" Yes, yes indeed !" said Emilie. " I *m glad of it, 
Mrs. Tower, and I only wish I had the inditing of the 
reply. It would scorch like a flame, I'm sure it 
would, every word of it. Do, please charge me with 
the delivery of the missive, Mrs. Tower ! my fingers 
ache for the conmiission, and I '11 add an oral appendix 
on my own hook !" 

" O, no, Emilie," replied Mrs. Tower, smiling ; " I 
appreciate your generous intention, but I fear your 
enthusiasm and indignation might spoil your embassy." 

Meantime the whole Varley family were indulging 
in boisterous exultation over Elizabeth's "capital 
trick, to show a mantuamaker girl that she was out 
of her reckoning when she sailed into their latitude — 
she did not belong with them^ no how you could fix 
it ;" for it mu:»t be humiliating, indeed, to be ordered 
to such paltry ser\*ice after deceiving such wealthy 
and important people into i^howing her some distin- 
guished civilities. Charlotte said she "guessed it 
would convince Mr. Style that there was something 
to chooi'e between an heiress and aser\'ant!" Mrs. 
Tyler simpered from behind her porcelain, that *' it 
would learn people to know their places — and one 
might lose some custom by such a fraud oa society — 
the matter would not stop in a comer !" Annette de- 
clared it was " too good." Mrs. Varley echoed, as 
usual, the respective opinions, as they came from the 
mint, and Adelaide gleefully suggested that it " might 
taste a little bitter to Mrs. Tower's palate, as she made 
such a prodigious favorite of the girl. For Aer part, 
she expected Mrs. Tower would import a colony of 
chimney-sweeps, to give brilliancy to society there, 
the was so much the patron of the * lower clasttes !* " 

But the reply came far sooner than it was looked 
for, and exultation .•ipeedily changed hands with con- 
sternation. What could it mean ? " Change in her 
circumstances and prospects!" What possible inter- 
pretation could be applied to that? Charlotte fell into 
hysterics, and screamed she " knew it could mean 
nothing less than that Jessie Lincoln was engaged to 
Mr. Style !" and to complete the excitement, bhe ac- 
tually fainted away. 

" Good gracious me !" stormed Mu«s Tyler, almost 
choking with pastiion, " I should like to know what 
" change of circumstances and prospects," can li- 
cense an impertinent, presuming, poverty-pinched 
hussy of a dress-maker to withdraw her acquaintance 
from a lady of my position in the fashionable world ! 
Mother, did we tear oiu-selves from the importunitiM 
of our city friends, and patronize these Varleys, for 
such in.<ulting treatment as this? Mrs. Varley, we did 
not know you lived among Hottentots, or we should 
have refuHid to come here, in the face of all your 
uigency, every soul c^you!" 

Mrs. Varley and her four conscious dat^htecii Titu- 
perated, apologized, and appeased, as well as their 
own choku* would permit, the excited and wrathful 
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visiters, who declared " they would leave the house 
and the town immediately, and spread the story as 
far as the newspapers would carry it, and that was 
everjrwhere!" But it was finally suggested by the 
daring Adelaide, that her mother should go to Mrs. 
Tower, clothed with all the terror of their united re- 
sentment, and demand a satisfactory explanation. 
Especially was she commissioned to discover if pos- 
sible what sudden '' change in circumstances and 
prospects," had set Jessie Lincoln upon such a pin- 
nacle over the heads of everybody." 

" I declare, girls," said Mrs. Varley to her daughters, 
in secret session, before she started on her errand, " I 
do feel like pizon about this affair ! I am half skart out 
of my wits at such a breeze between us and Mrs. 
Tower ! I wish to the mercy we had never seen these 
mischief- making Tylers ! As if them that touches por- 
cupines must n't expect the quills ! Or them that in- 
sults, to be insulted back again. I do n't believe they 
are half so rich and upperenist as they pretend — and 
then they make such a sight of trouble ! Besides, you 
know what I told you I surmised about Mrs. Tower. 
If it is so, she will be sure to let me and other people 
know it, if she has n't already I" 

The giris all looked doubtfully at each other. 

"I wish in my heart these Tylers would go," paid 
Annette, " for of all the conceited trumpery old sights 
that ever I saw, Mrs. Tyler is the foremost." 

"I cannot express my detestation of Liz," inter- 
rupted Adelaide. " She Ls as false and cunning as the 
very old snake himself, and bad as J am, I do think 
she is worse !" 

Charlotte had come to life enough by this time to 
mention Miss Tyler's flirtation with Mr. Style, when 
she was checked by Adelaide with, 

" Hush ! she is coming — it 's said somehoily is always 
at hand when you are talking about him !" 

"O, do go quick, Mrs. Varley! Havn't you got 
ready yet ?" I 'm terribly impatient for that woman's 
apology ;" said Miss Tyler, as she unceremoniously 
opened the door aud thrust in her face. " But what 
are you talking about with closed doors? Ui, I pre- 
sume ! You look caught, every one of you," and Miss 
Tyler turned up her disdainful no>:e, as if there would 
be no further amity till she heard a disclaimer oi that 
offence. 

"O, no, no, Lizzie, my dear!" supplicated Mrs. 
Varley, in her blandest and most conciliatory tone. 
Pray come right in, love, and cheer up these poor dis- 
consolate creaturs while I am gone. Bring my bat 
and parasol, Adelaide. Shameful, isn't it, to drag a 
body out in this briling sunshine, on such business?" 

"We were saying," remarked Adelaide, as she 
handed the bonnet and parasol to her mother, " how 
much we do despise these deceitful kind of up- 
starts, who pretend to be so much more than they 
really are I" 

" It is the tendency of our American institootions," 
lepUodf Elizabeth, in a tone more pacific, but very 
aflbdedly sage, as she settled herself indolently into a 
rocking-chair. "They encourage upstarts! You do n't 
see nothing of this kind in England. For my part, I 
think it devolves on the higher classes to— to— 4iem— *' 
15* 



she found herself unexpectedly wading beyond her 
depth, and unfortunately afloat in the high flown piece 
of wisdom she had started to express. Charlotte 
hastened to the rescue, in a very luminous climax to 
Miss Tyler's halting proposition. 

" To let them know," she interposed." 

" Yes, to let them know !" replied Elizabeth, with 
clinching emphasis. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Varley was sailing majestically 
along the street toward Mrs. Tower's residence. Her 
face was very brazen, but there was a trembling and 
apprehension in her heart, which communicated itself 
to her body, and her hand shook nervously as she 
twitched the door-bell. 

"Is Mrs. Tower in?" she said to the servant who 
opened the door, in a very sharp and insolent voice — 
and before he had time to reply, she added, " go and 
tell her that Mrs. Varley wi^hes to speak with her 
alone." 

In a few minutes Mrs. Tower entered the drawing- 
room, her countenance and carriage as placid as if 
never a breath had disturbed her. A cold and haughty 
bow was the response she received to her polite and 
polished greeting. Mrs. Varley seemed entirely at a 
loss for her next measure — she was confused — ex- 
ceedingly confused, but the sternness of her coarse 
features soAened not a shadow. Mrs. Tower in- 
quired for the health of her family. 

" Yes, ma'am I it becomes you to ask, I should think," 
retorted Mrs. Varley, very bitterly. " Did you write 
this note, ma'am?" and she advanced toward Mrs. 
Tower with the oflending document. 

" I did, indeed, Mrs. Varley," replied Mrs. Tower, 
as she just glanced at the note, and gave it back to 
Mrs. Varley. 

" Ah, you did ! and you seem very cool and indfferent 
about it, too, &s if it was a small matter to insult a 
genteel family like rAine, just because we wont have 
any thing to do with the lower classes, nor uphold you 
in it," haid Mrs. Varley, losing all control of herself, 
and swelling her tones as she grew angrier and an- 
grier, to the keen and wiry pitch peculiar to the voice 
of an excited woman. " I '11 thank you to tell me 
what it means?" 

" Precisely what it says," replied Mrs. Tower, in a 
low, calm voice; "but what do you mean by the 
Mower classes?' " 

"I mean all mantymakers^ and servants, and 
tradespeople^ and ever)'body that works for a livin'," 
quickly responded Mrs. Varley — she was fortified on 
that point. " I 'd have you to know that my family is 
too rich and high up in the world to have any thing at all 
to do with them sort of folks, whatever yours may be, 
Mrs. Tower ! But I know one's bringing up has a 
great deal to do with one's genteelety— it don't set 
easy on everybody !" 

" A very pertinent remark, Mrs. Varley," replied 
Mrs. Tower, with an effort to repress a smile. "I 
conclude you do not embrace your visiters in your 
catalogue of the * lower classes V " 

" No, indeed ! that 's what I do n't ! they are very 
wealthy, and fashionable, and high-bred people, and 
know all the richest and fashionablest people in the 
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city of New York ; and what *s more, they know how 
to resent an aflront a8.well as some othv folks — I guess 
you will find out." 

"I must lake the liberty to correct one of your 
statements, madam," replied Mrs. Tower. "Mr. 
Tyler, the hu»band and father of your visiters, rents 
his hardware store in New York of the business agent 
of my adopted daughter and heiress, Miss Jessie Lin- 
coln, to whom I have given my estates in that city. 
And, moreover, he is so deeply indebted for borrowed 
capital, to support the extravagance of his wife and 
daughter, that every farthing he possesses would not 
liquidate his debt. So much for the wealth and in- 
dependence of the tradesmati's family. As to the 
fashionable part of the story, without any arrogance I 
may assert that my acquaintance for years has in- 
cluded the first and wealthiest families in New York, 
and I venture to affirm that in tho^^^ circles Mrs. Tyler 
and her designing daughter were never so much as 
heard of!" 

Mrs. Varley began to look crestfallen. 

" Well," she rejoined, " I do n't^now but it may be 
so, but I have no reason to think it is. At any rate, 
they don't hug up mantymakers, and take 'em out 
visiting with them !" 

"Mrs. Varley," replied Mrs. Tower, rising from 
her chair and assuming a moral majesty before which 
her narrow-souied assailant quailed, " I acknowledge 
it is exasperation which prompts to the disclosure of 
another truth, which may sound rather painfully to 
your pride. I deplore the occasion, but you have 
really driven me to it, in order to vindicate the dignity 
of my family, which you have willfully wounded. 
Mrs. Varley, you were a servant in my father's house 
— you contracted a vicious and dii^graoeful marriage 
with a ser\'ant in a large gambling establishment in the 
city of Baltimore, wliere we then resided, and when 
you ran aw^ay with your husband— my casket oi jewels 
went with you ! I saw you take it, but I forebore to 
expose you to my father, because I pitied your sin 
and folly, and I knew the severity of his sense of jus- 
tice and injury would pursue you without mercy, so 
he died in ignorance of your crime. You lived in 
degradation and poverty for years and years, and I 
have seen those fastidious daughters of yours, now so 
sensitive lest they should be contaminated by contact 
with what you are pleased to call the " lower classes," 
ragged and hungry in the streets of C, while I lived 
in that city with my departed husband. And more than 
once have I carried food and clothing to the miserable 
abode you called your home. Do you remember your 
own almost mortal ilhiess when the cholera scourged 
that city? Some fortunate slakes at the gaming-table 
subsequently put Mr. Varley in possession of consider- 
able sums of money, and the diligent pursuit of the 
same vicious business for many successful years, has 
pot you and your family in possession of an independ- 
ent fortune. For these facts I can refer you to authori- 
ties if you will. Now, have I read this chapter of 
your private history correctly ?" 

Mrs. Varley turned every imaginablo odor as the 
relatioo proceeded — pale, red, speckled and spotted. 
She was utterly confoanded for a moment, and then 



she exclaimed, as she seized Mrs. Tower's passive 
hand in both her own. 

" Josepha Gk>rdon! I have sometimes thought it 
must be the same !" 

" Josepha Gordon was my maiden name," replied 
Mrs. Tower, calmly yet sorrowfully watching the 
whirlwind in poor Mrs. Varley's soul. " Twenty 
years, and bitter sorrows, have wrought more changes 
in me than fortune has in you^ Cjnithia Varley. But 
have I spoken truly?" 

Mrs. Varley could scarcely rejdy ; she sunk down 
upon the sofa com{detely overcome. Mortification 
and deep humiliation seemed to paralyze her faculties. 
Tears, and sobs, and groans, right pitiful to witness 
followed. One moment a storm of furious passion 
rose in her bosom, and the next a torrent oi tears 
poured over her cheeks. 

" It is all true," she stammered at length; "but O 
don't, for mercy's sake, don't expose us! It would 
be our ruin, our utter ruin, and i. am sure I have suf- 
fered enough already. I will restore your jewels 
fourfold," and she began nervously working at a mag- 
nificent diamond that sparkled on her bosom. 

" Keep the jewels, Mrs. Varley. I do not need 
them, neither will I accept what you have so long 
called your own," said Mrs. Tower mildly. " I know 
not what remorseful visitings have struggled in your 
heart, but if they had wrought a moral renovation 
there, I would have leA this painful story in oblivion, 
and spared you so much humiliation. Believe me, 
Mrs. Varley, money is not the true criterion in esti- 
mating respectability or character, as you seem to 
judge. That man is poor indeed who only possesses 
heaps of shining gold, though so great he cannot gqkbdX 
their value — but the wealth garnered in the heart, the 
gems of virtue set around the inunortal soul, are the 
only imperishable riches, which are the legitimate and 
justifiable ambition of an imperishable nature. I will 
keep your secret sacredly, as I have kept it these many 
years that we have been neighbors and acquaintances. 
I will only exhort you to remember, madam, that there 
is nothing dishonorable in honest, laborious, physical 
indu.<try— the working with one's hands. The fact 
that my beloved Jessie toiled to provide for the com- 
fort of her sick and indigent parents, and discharged 
with her own noble efforts all their pecuniary obliga- 
tions, only renders her more admirable in my estima- 
tion, and worthier to receive the inheritance I feel 
honored to bestow upon her. IlereaAer she will be 
recognized as my own daughter." 

Mrs. Varley was perfectly subdued. The character 
of the lady she had come armed to annihilate, stood 
out sublimely before her, in contrast with her own 
conscious duplicity and assumption— humbled and si- 
lenced she rose to go, with very much the feeling of 
an arrogant general vanquished and ronted, and forced 
into a disgraceful and disordered retreat. 

My pen is unequal to the description of the soeoe at 
Mrs. Varley's own house, when she at length reaohed 
home, and detailed to her daughters the whole atory, 
and relieved the suspense of her guests, by so modi 
of it as related to themselves. Mrs. Tyler and EHiin- 
beUi decided to leave in the first train the next mora- 
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ing, bearing with them any thing but the cordiality and 
good wishes of their hostess and her five daughters, 
who gave the " metropolitan friends" definitely to un- 
derstand that they regarded themselves most scanda- 
lously imposed upon, by the shabbiest of pretenders, 
and that any further acquain'.aiice would be unthought 
of, which comf^imentary farewells the guests fiercely 
retorted. 

Mrs. Varley very shortly concluded that the health 
of her family, which, in truth, had suffered somewhat 
by their unexpected defeats, required journeying ; and 
in a few days the house was closed, the servants dis- 
chaiged, and the household had departed, rumor said 
to spend the winter in Cuba. And not long aHcr the 
citizens of N. were very much astonished by an ad- 
vertisement in the papers, stating that " the entire 
estaUishment lately occupied by Mrs. Cynthia Varley, 
deceased, would be sold at public auction on such a 
day — house, grounds, furniture, plate, horses and car- 
riages, etc., and that the sale must be positive, for 
cash." Subsequently the melancholy report was con- 
firmed, that Mrs. Varley and her fair and beautiful 
Charlotte were taken with violent fever on their jour- 
ney southward, and had both died. The fate of the 
survivors remained in mystery, as the administrator of 
the estate had no liberty to communicate their pace 
of residence, or their future intentions. No doubt they 
chose some fashionable resort, and I fear became the 
prey of fortune-hunters. 

Mrs. Tyler, on her return to New York, found not only 
that her husband was bankrupt, and his affairs in a state 
of irretrievable ruin, but his mind also was a perfect 
wreck, fluctuating between idiocy and insanity, but its 
c<^oring always that of the most hopeless depression. 
Jessie Lincoln's bounty long supported him aTa lunatic 
asylum, while his wife and Elizabeth managed to sup- 
port themselves by the proceeds ofasmall millinery shop. 



The revolution of a few years brought some interest- 
ing changes over the society bf N. Jessie Lincoln, 
the faithful and dtitiful daughter, became the beloved 
and lovely wife of—" The Rev. Mr. Style of course !" 
cries my hasty reader. "Who ever read a story 
where the hero and heroine were not finally married ? 
it is an event to be fully anticipated." Then, indeed, 
is my tale a novel one. Be not too confident in coming 
to conclusions, because precedents happen to be in 
their favor. 

Jessie Lincoln became the beloved and lovely wife 
of Lieutenant George Jones ! I do not know but she 
would have married Mr. Style, if, like too many others, 
he had not lingered in the vestibule of the temple of 
Hymen till another hand lighted the torch, and proudly 
stood beside her at the altar. The heart of Jessie Lin- 
coln was irrevocably given, with all its w^ealth of love 
to the young naval officer, and the minister was left to 
regret his too confident and presumptuous delay when 
regrets were unavailing. But Jessie was a " mourn- 
ing bride" — for only a few weeks after her marriage, 
her noble and beloved patroness sickened and died, 
leaving Jessie and her husband the proprietors of her 
tasteful and elegant mansion, and the principal heirs to 
her estate. 

** But did Mr. Style — such a fine young man, and so 
royally gifted, consign himself to a gloomy celibacy, 
and live and die a bachelor—* which being interpreted,' 
i^ half a man?'''' 

Nay, reader, I '11 hasten to tell you that Emilie 
Jones, that wild, hair-brained, passionate, but truly 
generous and high-minded Emilie, learned lessons of 
gentleness and piety, and married — because they mu- 
tually and earnestly loved — the young clergyman of 
the church of N. ; and by bequest of Mrs. Tower, 
the beautiful residence of the Varleys became the vil- 
lage manse, and their lovely home ! 
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TO INEZ. — AT FLORENCE. 



BT 8. D. ANDSasOSf. 



I woRDxa how thou look'st, 

In thy home far, far away, 
Where thy voice, like Summer's streamlet, 

Is iing^g all the day. 
Is thine eye as bright as ever ? 

Have thy footsteps lost their bound. 
That they had when last we listened 

To the mooulit ocean's sound ? 

Has thy yonng heart qnit its dreaming, 

'Neath thy own pure sunny skies. 
In those nights when stars are vieing 

With the lustre of thine eyes ? 
When the dreams of yoath were flinging 

Their roses nmnd thy way, 
'Mid the perfumed airs of spring-time— 

That herald in life's May. 

Soyy.doea the Amo run as clear, 

Beside thy palace walls, 
Am when upon its waves we looked 

From ont thy father's halls ? 



Music was there when last I pressed 

My lips upon thy brow, 
And left thee— eye, and voice, and form, 

Are all but memory now. 

But memory, such as o'er the heart 

Its rainbow arch still throws. 
As bright as when on ocean's breast 

Its sunlit beauty glows- 
Is with me now ; the forest shade, 

The brook, the flower, the tree, 
The tones of mnsic 'mid the night. 

Are peopled all with thee. 

Then, Inez, in that distant clime, 

If stiU thou think'st of me. 
At evening when thou goest out 

Upon the tranquil sea, 
Oar Kmls shall meet— for kindred ones. 

That bow at memory's shrine, 
Oft meet in dreams, and thus my heart 

Shall often join with thine. 



COMMUNION OF THE SEA AND SKY. 



BT XLVIBA JOKES. 



It was a night whose starry ray 
E'en matched the brilliant hue of day, 
A night replete with gifts of June— 
A flowery earth and silver moon. 
Sleep softly waved her opiate rod, 
And stilled all things on earth's green sod. 
The ocean slept, so gently breathing, 
Scarce I marked its bosom's heaving. 

In em'rald couch the flow'rs reposed, 
The violet's azure eye was closed ; 
The balmy, odor-laden air 
Scarce stirred beneath its burden rare, 
Though oft a slumbering breeze would wake, 
And on its harp sweet music make ; 
The list'uing waves would catch the lay, 
With silver lutes so sweet they 'd play 
That e'en the peerless nightingale, 
Warbling within some quiet vale, 
Would cease his matchless melody, 
To list, and dare no rivalry. 

At last a swifter breeze did come 
Down from its far off heavenly home ; 
Bright dew-drops on its wings it bore, 
The fairest gems of midnight's store ; 
O'er all the earth like stars they lie, 
As if to imitate the sky ; 
Brighter than monarch's sparkling gem 
Was the lowly flow'ret's diadem. 

Methought indeed 't was lovers own hour — 
He could not choose a fairer bower — 
A scene so still, so void of strife, 
So stirlcss, yet replete with life. 

A lily by a rose-bud stood, 
Partaking of its honey food. 
With tender and confiding g^ce 
They waved to each a fond embrace. 

A star in the far azure sky 

Heard a murm'ring streamlet's sigh, 

His image in her bosom still 

He saw, and blessed the gentle rill. 

A zephyr sought the roses bower, 
To serenade the lovely flower, 
Yet all unlike the constant star, 
He sees the streamlet from afar. 
For her forsakes his tender rose, 
To her his love would fain disclose ; 
She trembled at his light caress, 
Ytt ktpt the imagt in her bnast. 

Sudden a voice that came along, 
As softly as a fairy's song. 
Or like the wind-harp's faintest sigh, 
That scarcely lives ere it doth die, 
Folded the pinions of my thought. 
And deep and mute attention brought-^ 
>T was the voice of the far off sky 
Whisp'ring iu scarce heard melody 



To its kindred sea, whose list'ning waves 
Scarce stirred within their azure caves. 

" Ocean, sleepest thou thy nightly rest? 
Or with thy weight of stars so pr^t. 
Thou canst not hear my lay of love, 
My wooing whispers from above ? 
Thy brilliant burden I will lift. 
Awhile withdraw my nightly gift j 
My graceful clouds shall intervene. 
No more thy brilliant load is seen. 
Now listen to my nightly song. 
My voice unheard to mortal throng. 

" How strange none mark our sympathy, 
And yet how like I am to thee. 
My voice to thee a passage finds 
In music of the tuneful winds. 
While soft thy murm'ring waves reply 
With a sound more faint than joy's sigh. 

« I gaze at thee with eyes of light. 
With loving look, from orbs as bright. 
Thou auswer'st me. My beams I send. 
As messengers to thee. They lend 
A golden chariot to thy waves. 
In which they leave their dark blue caves 
And joyously to me they come ; 
Though gprieved to leave their native home. 
In purple mansions here they dwell. 
But mark thy bosom's sorrowing swell. 
And weary of their absence long, 
Again they seek their home of song. 

" Within thy bosom hidden lie. 
Fair pearls unseen to mortal eye^ 
I, too, have jewels e'n more bright — 
My dew-drop gems, which deck the night. 

« In their blue home thy gold-fish rove^ 
I, too, have children whom to love. 
My fairy birds who sport along. 
Here in their happy world of song." 

The voice was still. The ocean sighed. 

In harp-like tones its waves replied — 

** Our converse, unperceived by men. 

Still lasts, though sound is hushed, e'en then, 

Though winds are still, nor waves rejoice, 

I speak to thee in silence's voice. 

What gives to us our hue of love, 

This azure tint, below, above? 

It is oar depth, nnse^i, profound^ 

In shallow'hearted man me^er/ound.^* 

The voice of the sea was hushed. 
A fairy cloud the heavens brushed. 
And tears of joy the aky was weeping, 
Arooaed the waTeleta lightly sleeping, 
They sprang to meet so playfully, 
A onion 'twas of sea and sky. 



COLORED BIRDS. — THE BULLFINCH. 



FSOM BBCH8TXIX. 



[see SMGBAVIIfO.] 



This is one of the indigenous tame birds which is a 
favorite with the rich and noble. Ix» body is thick and 
short. Its whole length is six inches and three-quar- 
ters, of which the tail measure.s two and three-quarters ; 
the beak b onl}' six lines in length, short, thick, and 
black ; the iris is chestnut-colored ; the shanks eight 
lines hi^, and black; the top of the head, the circle of 
the beak, the chin, and beginning oC the throat, are of 
a beautiful velvet black ; the upper part of the neck, 
the back and shoulders, deep gray ; the nunp white ; 
the under part of the neck, the wide breast, and to the 
centre of the belly, arc of a fine vermilion, less bright, 
however, in the young than old; the blackish pen- 
feathers become darker toward the body ; the second- 
aries have the outer edge of an iron blue, which in 
the hinder ones is reddish. The tail is rather forked, 
and of a brilliant black, tinged with iron-blue. 

The female is easily distinguished from the male, 
for what is red on him is reddish-gray on her, while 
her back is of a brownish-gray; and her feet are not so 
black ; she is also smaller. 

This species has some singular I'arieties ; the prin- 
cipal are : — 

1. The White BuUJitieh^ which is of an ashy- white, 
or wholly white, with dark spots on the back. 

2. The Black Bullfinch. These are most generally 
females, which become black, cither with age, when 
they are only fed on hemp seed, or with having been 
kept when young in a totally dark place. Some re- 
sume at their moulting their natural colors ; others re- 
main black ; but this black is not the same in all ; some 
are of a brilliant raven black, others dull, and not so 
dark on the belly ; in some the head only is of a raven 
black, the rest of the body being duller ; in others the 
black is mixed with red spots on the belly, or the latter 
is entirely red. J have seen one in which the head 
and breast, as well as the upper and under parts of the 
body, were of a raven black, every other part of a dull 
black, with the wings and tail white ; it was a very 
handsome bird, rather larger than a redbreast. 

3. The Speckled Bullfinch. It is thus called, for, 
besides its natural colors, it is spotted with black and 
w^hite, or white and ash color. 

4. The Mongrel Bull/inch. It \& the offspring of a 
female reared in the house from the nest, and of a 
male canary. Its shape and color partake of those of 
the parent birds ; its note is very agreeable, and softer 
than that of the canary ; but it is very scarce. This 
union rarely succeeds ; but when tried, a very ardent 
and spirited canary should be chosen.* 

• However difficult tfiis pairing nun: be, it sometimes 
sacceeds very well. A ballnnch and female canary once 
prodaced five young ones, which died on a journey which 
they could not bear. Their large beak, and the blackish 
down with which the>' were covered, showed that they 
were more like their father than mother. — Trcaulaior. 



5. The other varieties are : the Large Bullfinch^ 
about the size of a thrush, and the Middlhig^ or 
Commo7i. As to dwarf birds, which are not as lai^ 
as a chaffinch, it is a bird-catcher^s story, for this dif- 
ference in size is observed in all kinds of birds. I can 
affirm it with the more certainty, having hud oppor- 
tunities every year of seeing hundreds of these birds, 
both wild and tame. I have even in the same neA 
fouud some as small as redbreasts, and others as large 
as a crosi^bill. 

Habitation — When wild, bullfinches are found 
over Europe and Russia. They are particularly com- 
mon in the mountainous forests o{ Germany. The male 
and female never separate during the whole year. In 
winter they wander about everywhere in search of 
bud.s. 

Food. — When wild the bullfinch does not of^en 
suffer from the failure of its food ; for it eats pine and 
fir seeds, the fruit of the a!*h and maple, corn, all kinds 
of berries, the buds of the oak, beech, and pear trees, 
and even linseed, millet, rape, and nettle seed. 

In the house those which run about may be fed on 
the universal paste, and, for a change, rape seed may 
be added ; tho^e which are taught must be fed only on 
poppy seed, with a little hemp seed, and now and then 
a little bu^cuit without spice. It has been remarked 
that those which are fed entirely on rape seed soaked 
in water live much longer, and are more healthy. The 
hemp seed is too heating, sooner or later blinds them, 
and always brings on a decline. A little green food, 
such as lettuce, endive, chickweed, water-cresses, a 
little apple, particularly the kernels, the berries of the 
service tree, and the like, is agreeable and salutary to 
them. 

Breeding. — These tenderly affectionate birds can 
hardly live when separated from one another. They 
incessantly repeat their call with a languL^hing note, 
and continually caress. They can sometimes be made 
to breed in the house, like the canary, but their e^s 
are rarely fruitful. In the wild stale they breed twice 
every year, each time laying from three to six eggs, of 
a bluish white, spotted with violet and brown at the 
lai^ end. Their nest, which they build in the most 
retired part of a wood, or in a solitary quickset hedge, 
is constructed with little skill, of twigs which are 
covered with moss. The young ones are hatched 
in fifleen days. Those which are to be taught 
must be taken from the nest when the feathers of 
the tail begin to grow ; and must be fed only on rape 
seed soaked in water and mixed with white bread ; 
eggs would kill them or make them blind. Their 
plumage is then of a dark ash-color, with the wings 
and tail blackish-brown ; the males may be known at 
first by their reddish breast ; so that when these only 
are wished to be reared they may be chosen in the nest, 
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for the females are not 80 beautifuli nor so easily 
taught. 

Although they do not warble before they can feed 
themselves,. one need not wait for this to begin their 
instruction.* for it will succeed better, if one may say 
so, when infused with their food; since experience 
proves that they learn tho!>e airs more quickly, and 
remember them better, which they have been taught 
just aAer eating. It has been observed several times, 
that these birds, like the parrots, are never more atten- 
tive than during digestion. Nine months of regular and 
continued instruction are necessary before the bird ac- 
quires what amateurs call firmness, for if one ceases 
before this time, they spoil the air, by suppressing or 
displacing the different parts, and they oAen forget it 
•ntirely at their first moulting. In general it is a good 
thing to separate them from tlie other birds, even after 
they are perfect ; because, owing to their great quick- 
ness in learning, they would spoil the air entirely by 
introducing wrong passages ; thej' must be helped to 
continue the song when they stop, and the lesson must 

* I do not recommend the employment of bird organs 
for instructing birds, because they Hre rarely accurate, 
and their notes are harsh and discordant ; for bullfinches 
repeat the sounds exactly us they hear them, whether 
harsh or false, according to the lastrumeut used. The 
good and pure whistling of a man of taste is far preferable ; 
the bird repeats it in a soft, flute-like tone. When one 
cainiot whistle well it is better to use a flageolet. — 
Tratislator. 



always be repeated whilst they are moUltiDg, other- 
wise they will become mere chatterers, which would 
be doubly vexatious af\er having had much trouble in 
teaching them. 

Diseases. — Those bullfinches which are caught in a 
snare or net are rarely ill, and may be ipreserved for 
eight years or more ; but those reared from the nest 
are subject to many diseases, caused by their not having 
their natural food, or by those injurious delicacies 
which are always lavished on favorite birds; they 
rarely live more than six years. The surest means o( 
preserving them healthy for a \oag time, is to give 
them neither sweets nor tit-bits of any kind, scrupu- 
lously to confine their food to rape seed, adding now 
and then a very little hemp seed to plea>e them, and a 
good deal of the green food before mentioned. The 
bottom of their cages ^houId be covered with river 
sand, as the bird there finds some stones which aid the 
functions of the stomach. Their most frequent diseases 
are moulting, costiveness, diarrhoea, epilepsy, grief, 
and melancholy, in which case they are quite sileot, 
and remain immovable, tmless the cause can be dis- 
covered. They must not be given any delicacy, and 
must be fed entirely on soaked rape seed. A clove in 
their water, proper food, and particularly a good deal 
of refre>hing green food, enables them to pass the 
moulting time in good health. 



TIME AND CHANGE. 



BT ISAAC ORAT BLANCBABD. 



Time's flood sweeps on with ceaseless flow. 

And o'er all things that are below 

Change hath his empire : every day 

Some object testifies his sway. 

The falling leaf, thei^ading flower 

Show Change and Death are Nature's dower; 

And every day that passes o'er us 

Takes something time shall not restore us ; 

Some dear delight, some hope in blossom. 
Some cherished memory from our bosom, 
Some holy impulse which Heaven lent us 
When first on life's fair voyage it sent us, 



Some sunny hue of childhood bright. 
That blest us with its lingering light. 
Some pleasant friend, some earthly stay. 
We fondly hoped to keep for aye, 

These hearts of ours, though once so bright, 
Have less and less of love's young light ; 
The world has lost the charm it had. 
Even Nature seems less green and glad, 
And from our bosoms, shut and lone. 
Faith, like a beauteous bird, has flown. 
O, Time and Change ! how strong ye be ! 
How unlike what we were are we ! 



WOMAN'S HEART: — A SONNET. 



FOR JULIA. 



BT BXV. BUFUS HSNRT BACOIf. 



Like to a calm and placid inland bay, 

Hemmed in by leafy solitudes and hills 
That ward the ruder winds, and kindly stay 

The tempest— where the forest song-bird fills 
Its peaceful shores with maiic through the day. 

And moonlit silence claims the evening hours— 

On whose sweet borders bloom the choicest flowers— 



A woman's heart shonld be. In which alway 
The cloudless heavens may smile, and gentlest ray 
Of stars glide down, to emblem forth the sway 
Of parity and trath, and hi^pmess 
Made up of innocence and loveliness 
Of sool— so rarely found in this sad world of ours. 
Where evil mars the good, and wastes divineat 
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Ws had been out since early morning, rambling 
amid the rough romance of the Scottu«h Highlands, in 
the vicinity of the far-famed Loch Katrine With Sir 
Walter's picture of that " burnished sheet of living 
gold," with its surrounding hills broken by tros>ach, 
dell and valley, in my mind's eye, I own that I felt 
disappointed, as I stood upon an isolated rock at the 
foot of " h»jge Ben-Venue," and looked up to the 
feathered crests of the eternal mountains ^ (by cour- 
tesy,) and then gazed where Katrine 

** In all her length far winding lay, 
With promontory, creek and bay, 
And island! that empurpled bright 
Floated amid the livelier light." 

The scene focts grand, and very beautiful, and no soul 
can be more susceptible than mine to the beauties of 
Nature in her solitudes of mountain, lake and wood- 
land; but I had expected too much. It needed the 
love light of Sir Walter's Scottish heart to give the 
scenery, in my eyes, the loveline.^8 it wore for him. 
To me the rough hill, with its shingly bosom, its tufts 
of heather, and ravines fringed with yellow broom, 
and feathery fern — the precipitous rocks and wooded 
slopes — the pebbly beach and abrupt headland — the 
cloud-checkered heaven above — and the deep, clear 
lake that mirrored all these in its trembling bosom, 
were but as the multitudes of hills and lakes, which 
every where diversify the surface of our earth. I was 
disappointed, and of course inclined to underrate the 
real beauty and sublimity of the grand theatre by which 
we were surrounded. The enthusiastic admiration 
which burst in ejaculatory phrases from my compa- 
nions became distasteful to me ; and partly to relieve 
my own peevishness, and partly to escape from the 
distasteful demonstrations of the company, I struck 
into a narrow path that wound spirally along up the 
precipitous rocky tower at the base of which I had 
been standing. Higher and higher I a.«cended, bota- 
nizing amongst the plants and lichens, until a stone on 
which I placed my foot gave way beneath the eflbrt I 
made to fipring higher, and alas for my excelsior — 
aAer a rapid but very rough descent, I found myself 
prostrate on the pebbly beach— half buried in rubbish, 
and the faithless stone that betrayed my unwary foot 
lying very unocxnibrtably upon what should have been 
my lower limbs, though at that time they were ele- 
vated considerably above my head, fixed, as in a vice, 
b^ween a hillock of pebbles and the fallen mass of 
rock. Great was my fright, greater my pain, and 
greatest the consternation and alarm of my companions, 
who soon extricated the fallen greatness from its peri- 
loos position, and discovered that one of my legs was 
badly fractured, and both severely crushed, while 
■everal serious bruises, in other parts of my person, 
rendered me quite helpless, and apparently in great 
danger. What now was to be done ? There was a 
reel teoipest of sighs, groans, and lamentations, and no 



small shower of tears; a goodly number of which fell 
from the dark ev^ of dear little Charlotte M'Lane, a 
perfect highlanaRiiry, who had been the joy beam of 
the party, through the day ; ever moving, and never 
weary, glad herself, and gladdening all around her. 
Now she sat amid the cloaks which were spread for 
my accommodation, on a heap of gathered fern, and 
supported my head in her lap, soothing, condoling, and 
weeping by turns — or all together. And I, notwith- 
standing my sorry plight, felt a queer kind of {Measure 
in being the object of such care and solicitude, to one 
so young, so lovely, and so joyous-hearted. But what 
was to be done? Night was gathering her shadows 
in the dells — and though the day had bepn fine, we be- 
gan to feel that 

" Not the summer solstice there 
Tempers the midnight mountain air." 

There seemed no means of convey ing my poor mangled 
carcass along the rugged paths of that broken district, 
and despair seemed gathering with the gloom of the 
evening. 

Just at this juncture) a young man who stood above 
me on a crag burst out with a tremendous hallo-o ! ! 
and continued to shout boisterously, and wave his 
square yard of perfumed linen, with a grotesque earn- 
estness. It was soon apparent that he was signaling 
a boat, which appeared to be crossing the lake, half a 
mile above us, and which was rendered visible by 
" The western wave of ebbing day." 

She returns my signal, cried Harry, jumping from his 
eminence, and immediately roaring out that he had 
sprained his ankle most unmercifully. Our comrades 
drew off his boot, and using it in place of a pitcher, 
conunenced pouring water on the injured limb. Mean- 
time the boat approached us, a commodious yacht 
built craA, carrying two oarsmen and a young high- 
lander, who realized my idea of Sir William Wallace, 
for be was at once the most beautiful, noble and un- 
conscious creature that my eyes ever rested on. Ad- 
dressing us with a loAy and yet gentle courtesy, he 
inquired in what way he could be of service to us. 
Our forlorn condition was soon explained to him, and 
it was speedily settled that he should convey Harry, 
myself, and fairy Charlotte, to his mountain home, 
while one of his boatmen should pilot the residue of 
the party to the main road, where we had left our 
carriages. The young Scotsman, whose name was 
Malcomb Douglas, assured us that we should receive 
both medical and surgical attendance at his father's 
house, where we should be welcome until we were 
recovered of our injuries, or until we were pleased to 
leave. My couch was speedily transferred to the bow 
of the boat, and dear, lovely Charlotte was soon again 
burdened with my languid head, for by this time I was 
both dispuited and faint. I took no note of the voyage, 
except thn our benefactor took the place at the oar of 
him whom he had sent as guide to our party; and long 
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before we landed the night was dark, for the young 
moon, which shed a trembling radiance on the oppo- 
site mountain shore, led our side of the deep, dark 
water in a blacker shadow. 

At length we landed, and I had become so stiff and 
sore, from my undrest injuries, that I lost my coh- 
sciou>ues!> as they liHed me from the boat, and on the 
ninth day after, awoke to find myself in a magnificently 
furnished room, lying in a bed whi^ might have be- 
seemed a monarch, while near my pillow, in an an- 
tique velvet-cushioned ea'^y-chair, reclined my fairy 
Charlotte, in a deep but apparently troubled sleep. I 
soon recollected all that had befallen me, except the 
lapse of time since the memorable night, and thinking 
that we had recently arrived, did not wonder that 
Charlotte had sunk imder her fatigue. So I composed 
myself to sleep and kept her company in the land of 
dreams 

I awoke again. It was still night, at lea.<:t it seemed 
so in that darkened apartment, but I could distinguish 
the rich and heavy ornaments of the walls and ceiling, 
and the sumptuous embroidery of the heavy tapestries, 
which swept from the lofty cornice to the floor ; the 
antique chair also stood by the bedside, but its late 
occupant was not there. I moved, and raised my head 
somewhat from the pillow, when from the conceal- 
ment of uiy bed-curtain came forward a stately lady, 
apparently fifty years of age, wearing a rich dress of 
black >atiu, and holding a small golden night-lamp in 
her hand. She looked earnestly into my eyes a mo- 
ment, and then with a gentle grace, which betrayed 
no surpri>e or other emotion, she inquired how I had 
rested, and if I found myself better of my wounds. 
I replied that I felt quite well, when she shook her 
head, bade me be quiet, and took her seat in the vacant 
chair. Presently Charlotte stole softly into the room 
from a curtained recess, and meeting my smile of re- 
cognition, uttered a cry of joy, laughed, danced, wrung 
her hands, and finally wept like an infant, despite all 
the efll)rts of the dark-robed lady to quiet her trans- 
ports. I now discovered that I had been a week de- 
lirious, and considered in a very precarioas condition; 
that Harry was nearly well, and that he and Charlotte 
had been my constant attendants, aided by the lady 
pre.'^nt, and other members of her household. Soon 
after a silvery haired old man, came to my bedside, 
and being introduced as my physician, congratulated 
me with courteous politeness on the favorable change 
in my condition, adding that with proper care my re- 
covery would be certain and speedy. 

Did you ever enjoy tlnj luxury of an easy ccmva- 
lescence, surrounded by ever^' comfort, and attended 
by a smiling beauty, and jovial young companion? 
What Elysium-like dreams employ the languid fancy 
— and what a world of impossibilities gather aroimd 
us, like tangible and familiar things. I dreamed of a 
life of love and joy with fairy Charlotte. I would win 
her, and bear her like a rich trophy to my transatlantic 
home. Oh! we would be w> happy. How would 
her buoyancy of spirit enhance all my joy» ; aod her 
ready sympathy, how it would soothe nut torrows ; 
and then what a nurse she would be, wbeoRrer I was 
ill. She liked me, that was oertain; of course I oould 



win her love, and then my happiness was secure. And 
I indulged in all the passionate vagaries of love dream- 
ing, until I felt that unconnected with Charlotte there 
was for me no futurity. Thus passed one week more, 
and then I was permitted to occupy the cushioned 
chair, and sit by the open w^indow. It was singular 
that I had felt so little curiosity respecting my host, 
and the singularity of surrounding objects, but my 
love fancies had fully occupied my mind. 

Now, as I sat at the casement, which extended from 
floor to ceiling, and had no other protection for the 
crystal crown-glass than the clinging vines without, 
and the embroidered tapestries within, and looked out 
upon the wild scenery, apparently unin\'aded by the 
hand of cultivation, which substitutes the useful for 
the beautiful, the production of Art for the sublimity of 
Nature, I felt the awakening of a thousand wonders, 
as to where I was, and with whcmi, and how the 
wealth of that chamber found its way to that sii^:n- 
larly hidden spot ; and who was the stately lady who 
occasionally came to my bedside; and how such a 
man as Malcomb Douglas came to be an inhabitant of 
those mountain wilds? I had seen him but seldom, 
since I regained my consciousness, but his manners 
were perfect, and his conversation displayed uncon- 
sciously the treasures of a rare and richly cultivated 
intellect. He seemed a being altogether above the 
level of mankind. It would have seemed absurd to 
fancy him talking uonseu.«e, discussuig fashions, or in- 
quiring what he would get for dinner. Yet be was 
not ignorant or unmindful of the courtesies, and little 
conventionalities of life — but he seemed to hold them 
of no moment, and give no thought to such trifles— 
which came to him intuitively, and as belonging to 
daily intercourse. 

As I thus mused, gazing down upon the lake, and 
away to the opposite hills, I observed, shooting out 
from behind an abrupt headland, a beautiful little sail- 
boat, in which stood Malcomb Douglas, and which, 
coming round the point, ran into a white pebbled bay, 
just in front of and beneath my window ; and then 
from a clump of hazles emerged my idol, Charlotte, 
supported by no other than Harry Heath, who, it then 
occurred to me, had mentioned in the morning that he 
should take my gentle nur>e out for a little exercise, as 
she was suffering from her clo^e attendance upon me. 
She was beautii'ul in the distance, but as she clung to 
Harry's arm, and looked up familiarly into his face, I 
felt a pang of jealousy, the first that had ever wnn^ 
my bosom. They stepped into the boat, and sat down 
together, and the little craA, as if proud of her freight, 
put off gallantly along the shining water. And Char- 
lotte would be by Hurry's side— how long ? 

" I fear you are in great pain," came in anxious, in- 
quiring tone upon my ear. 

I started — my jealous feelings were livipg on my 
face. " Just a little tMnnge," I said, ** oocasiooed by 
shifting my position indiscreetly." 

** You should be vary careful," re tu nied the good 
man who had been my ma^MH and dodor fiom the 
first, and who now advanced, fnamiwid the poaitka 
of my fractured limb, and took a aeat benda me ai 
the window. "How gallantly yon Utda biMt koUi 
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her way, with her living freight of beauty, love and 
hairiness," he murmured, as if commiming with him- 
self; " and yet a single blast of the mountain storm 
may whelm her, with all her warm young hopeful 
heart, deep down in the cold weltering waves." He 
finished with a deep sigh, and a cold shudder ran 
through my frame, in response to his fearful words. 
" Do not let me make you melancholy," he said, after 
a pause ; " but I am an old man, and have endured 
many sorrows, and have grown distrustful of the pro- 
mises of happiness. Reverses come so unexpectedly." 

'* I think," said I, timidly, " that the owners of this 
mansion must have known some strange reverse of 
fortune. It seems so singular to find the manners of a 
court, and the luxury of a palace, in a rough stone 
mountain dwelling." 

The old gentleman looked earnestly in my face a 
moment. " I have never spoken of these things to any 
one," he said, " but if you feel interested, I will tell 
you a tale, to beguile the time until the return of your 
companions. Fifty years ago — ^for I am rfow seventy- 
eight — the lady whom you have seen in this chamber 
was the loveliest creature that ever existed out of 
heaven." 

•'Fifty years I" I exclaimed, "why she is not more 
than fifty years old." 

" So any stranger would suppose," was the quiet 
reply ; " but she is near seventy. But fifty years ago 
she was young, and lovely, and joyous; more, she was 
the only and idolized daughter of a princess of the 
realm, whose foreign lord fell in battle, having never 
seen his infant child. The widowed princess lived in 
seclusion, though in the neighborhood of a court ; and 
though her daughter, the Lady Anna, received every 
advantage in the way of education, she was never pre- 
sented at court, or allowed to mingle with courtly 
society. And, indeed, she seemed to feel no desire for 
ostentatious display or admiration, but rather delighted 
in the quiet of domestic life, and the unceremonious 
intercourse of confiding friendship. I will not tell you 
whose son I am, but I was not deemed an unsuitable 
companion for the royally-descended Lady Anna. 
My sister was the friend and confident of the princess, 
and I was a privileged visiter at her palace-home, and 
much in the society of her daughter from her child- 
hood. I am an old man now, but then I was a boy, 
and had a young, ardent heart. I cannot tell when I 
first loved the Lady Anna. It seems that I loved her 
from eternity. She was always perfect in my esti- 
mation. Her actions were precisely what I would 
have dictated, and her words, the expression of my 
heartfelt sentiments. And then she was so beautiful — 
so truly beautiful. Not pretty ; any young girl may be 
so dressed and ornamented as to appear pretty— and 
we frequently hear of styles of beauty ; but true beauty 
is independent of dress or adornment; you adore it, not 
because it is tastefully arrayed, but because it iaof 
itself adorable. I have seen ladies receiving homage 
as belles and beauties, . who, in homely attire, and 
engaged in household toils, would have been really re- 
pulsive; but Lady Anna would have been entrancingly 
beautiful in any dress, or at any occupation ; and not- 
withstanding her royal descent and superior attain- 
16 



ment, she was gentle, unassuming, and of a loving and 
confiding nature. To me she was always frank and 
like a loving sister ; and, oh, I was happy, perfectly 
happy in the possession of her pure regards. I had 
not thought of a change in our relations, of an inter- 
ruption of our intercourse, of a separation — Jiever ! I 
felt as if we should live on, for and with each other 
forever. Every place where she had been was hal- 
lowed; every thing that she had touched, sacred in my 
estimation ; and whatsoever she had looked upon was 
dear to my eye, and I felt that the light of her glance 
rested upon it. All my thoughts, and words, and deeds, 
had reference to her, and her approval was the whole 
aim of my life ; and yet the selfish thought of appro- 
priating her to myself, of making her ndne, was no 
part of my soul's worship. To be near her, to see her, 
and to hear her voice, was enough for my young 
heart. 

" She was fifteen, and I three-and-twenty, when my 
guardians resolved to send me as confidential secretary 
to the minister to Sweden. I ought to have felt my- 
self honored by this appointment, but I felt only an 
agony of grief To go away from Lady Anna, and all 
the places where we had been together, was a trial 
which almost made me frantic. But I could not de- 
cline the appointment — I must depart. The affair was 
so sudden, and I had so little time for preparation, that 
I found no opportunity for a private interview with 
Lady Anna. She expressed deep regret at our ap- 
proaching separation, but I felt, and keenly, that her 
sorrow was not like mine, not the desolation of soul 
that made the day dark and the night sleepless to me. 
Then I longed to tell her all my love — then I felt that 
I would have her all my own ; and then I doubted for 
the first time the existence in her bosom of a love an- 
swering to my own. And in this state of mind the day 
of departure found me. 

" ' You will write by every opportunity,' she paid, 
as I held her hand in my tremulous grasp. Her voice 
was low and sad, and as she looked into my face, 
tears gushed over her long eyelashes and fell large and 
bright upon her bosom. My soul was a whirlwind. 
I prest her hand to my lips, and hastened with unsteady 
steps from her presence. 

" Three years — only three years — and yet they 
s^eemed three ages, was I a wanderer in stranger lands. 
I did write whenever I found opportunity — but op- 
portunities were not so frequent fifty years ago as they 
are at present. So my mis.sives were few, and only 
twice in those three years was my heart delighted by 
the receipt of a letter from Lady Anna. 

" Sweet and gentle were her words, like those of a 
loving sister, and yet they did not satisfy my spirit. I 
longed for one passionate regret, one ardent expressicm 
of hope for our reunion, one sentence that evidently 
gushed involuntarily from a devoted heart. These 
were not in her letters. 

"When it was announced to me that we were 
speedily to turn us homeward, my heart leaped up 
with a great bound, and then seemed to sink, pulseless, 
in my bosom. It was an agony like death ; and from 
that hour until we landed on our native shore, my mind 
was a perfect chaos, or rather a tumult of opposite and 
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contending emotions. Joy was fettered by appre- 
hension ; hope was throttled by deadly fear, and doubt, 
like a strong giant armed, beat back every ray of* 
gladness, every beam of joyous anticipation, every 
spirit that dared to whisper of happiness to come. I 
thought of every event that might have occurred 
during the three years of my absence — of death — 
change — misfortune — and I almost wished for death, 
rather than the knowledge that awaited me ; and yet 
I knew not what was in store. 

"I arrived. The white cliffs— the silver beach — 
the green shore of my native land, were all unchanged. 
The majestic Thames was all the same as when last 
I passed adown its tide; the mighty city, with its 
towers and palaces, gleamed in the sunlight, as it had 
done since my boyhood. Th»re towt no efiangf. My 
soul became cabn, and as I traced the old familiar 
streets, and looked up to the well known buildings and 
paused in the shadow of the well-remembered trees, 
my heart became joyous, and I sped on to the abode of 
my dear and only sister. I should hear of Lady Anna 
there. 

" I did hear. The princess had fallen into a decline. 
A sojourn in Italy had been named as her only chance 
of recovery, and to Italy she had gone, accompanied, 
certainly, by her only child, the Lady Anna. They 
had been gone nearly a year, and I need not tell you, 
that as soon as I could make arrangements, I followed 
them to that far-famed lovely laud. 

"They were at Pisa. I found them there. Our 
meeting was full of gladness — but they vyere changed. 
The princess was wholly subdued by pain and weak- 
ness. She was attenuated in perwn, and the loAy 
expression of her face was soAened by a look of meek 
endurance. Her voice was low, and her smile — it 
came seldom — was sad, exceedingly. 

" And Lady Anna, anxiety and watching had taken 
away the buoyancy of her person, and the sunlight of 
her spirit. She received me joyfully ; but ere the first 
interview was over, I detected a restlessness, a sort of 
watching and insecurity in her eye and manner which 
had no reference to me, and for which I accounted by 
referring to the precarious state of her only parent's 
health. Several limes that day I obi'erved her eyes 
fixed on her mother's face, and dimmed with gathering 
tears. 

" I discovered that here, as at home, she lived in 
seclusion, never mingling with the gay world, and I 
sought to draw her into society, with a view to divert 
her mind from its sadness. " I cannot join the dance, 
or listen to sweet music," she replied, " while my 
dear mother is suffering at home." I however per- 
suaded her to go with me to some of the public exhi- 
bitions of the beautiful in art. We had visited several 
galleries, cabinets and churches ; we had stood side by 
side, wnqpt in awe or admiration ; we had walked to- 
gether amongst the sweet breathed flowers, and be- 
neath the shadowy trees; we had stood upon the sea- 
ooast, when the stars looked down upon their trem- 
bling images in the deep mirroring waters; we had 
looked together on many entrancing beauties of Nature 
as well as of Art; and I had fdt my soul stmgB^ing 
to pour out before her the (reasurM of the inner 



temple of its love, but a something in her manner re- 
strained me — ^I could not tell her of a passionate love. 
Now she was unto me as a loving sister — a declara- 
tion would change the relation between us, I knew not 
if for joy or sorrow. 

" A mournful day arrived. The princess, who was 
forgotten by her country, fell unexpectedly asleep to 
awaken no more till the heavens pass away. 

" Lady Anna arose from the heavy blow, and as- 
sumed a calm melancholy of demeanor. Yet, to my 
surprise, she spoke not of returning home. Months 
passed, and we were still at PL«a. Lady Anna suf- 
fering from an uneasiness which she could not conceal, 
and which at times broke forth in fits of passicmate 
weeping, and again showed itself in almost sullen 
silence, or something akin to peevishness. The balance 
of her fine mind was evidently disturbed. She had a 
sorrow which she had not confided to my love. 

" We were walking pensively along one of those glo- 
rious avenues, shadowed by tall, dark leaved trees, one 
fine June morning, when we ^iaw a gay party, in open 
carriages, advancing from the country. Lady Anna, 
as usual, drew her veil over her lovely face, and walked 
on without evincing any curiosity, but I recognized 
some of the parly, whom I had seen abroad, and di- 
recting her attention to a particular vehicle, the most 
magnificent in the cortege^ I whispered, " there is a 
lady whom I have heard you wish to see — the Princess 

L . Is she not lovely? And her husband is a 

noble looking man. Did you ever see his equal ?" I 
turned to Lady Anna, expecting her reply. She stood 
still, and as I touched her hand I started — it was cold 
and rigid as the hand of a corpse. I lifted her veil, 
and my heart grew cold with fear and wonder. Her 
face was white as death, and the features were fixed 
in an exprc-^sion of the most intent^ agony. The car- 
riages had all passed by, and there she stood, appa- 
rently changed to marble. I »'poke to her, I entreated 
her to speak or move, and at length the tension of her 
nerves gave way, and nhe sunk powerless in my 
arms. A vehicle chanced that way, and I liAed her 
in, and bore her to her hotel. Sixteen hours she lay 
with no sign of life, except an almost imperceptible 
breathing, and then she rallied, liAed her head from 
the pillow, and looked wildly round the room, then 
clenching her hands together, she burst into a passion 
of lamentation and bitter weeping. I never wimessed 
distress equal to hers. She cried aloud, and her tears 
came not in drops, but flowed in continuous streams, 
and every sob seemed as if it had torn her heart 
asunder. I dreaded that she would suffocate in that 
tempest of agony. But she turned from my attempts 
to soothe, and wept on until her strength was utterly 
exhausted. She did not rise from her bed until several 
weeks were past, and then she was more like a corpse 
than a living woman. The bloom never came back to 
her cheek, the smile to her lip» or the lustre to hereye. 
She spoke not of the day, or the cause to the com- 
mencement of her illness— «nd I did not presume to 
ask any ezpianation. On the commencement of ber 
iUnesB I had taken rooms adjoining hers, and now I 
frequently heard her walking to and fro in her chamber 
agreat portion of tJie night. It was a davt ■twry 
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midaight, one of those holy seasons when the earth is 
dark, and the atmosphere too transparent to be lumi- 
nous. When we look away into the clear ether, and 
almost comprehend the immense distances to the bright 
distant disc of the innumerable stars. I was sleepless, 
and stood at my casement looking out upon earth and 
heaven. There was a knock at my door. I turned 
and admitted the Lady Anna. Pale she was, as usual, 
but she seemed unusually agitated. I besought her to 
be sealed, and to honor me with her commands. 

" * Godolphin,' she said, solemnly, ' tell me the name 
and title of the man whom we saw seated beside the 
Princess L V 

" * Surely his name is no secret,' I said ; * all Europe 
knows him — he is king of .' 

" * Swear this to me,' hhe said. 

" * Poor lady,' I ejaculated mentally, * she is de- 
ranged*— but I swore the oath prescribed. 

" * Now listen,' she continued ; ' this king, under an 
assumed name, sought me in my seclusion, won my 
love — ^my love^ I say, — and we were privately mar- 
ried, more than two years ago. I need not repeat the 
sophistries by which he persuaded me that he had im- 
perious reasons for a temporary concealment, reasons 
which I should one day know, and which I must ap- 
prove. My mother's illness rendered it easy to elude 
her suspicion, and when you came, we still kept our 
secret. He was generally absent from Pisa, on pre- 
tence of business — but I saw him frequently. I was 
expecting a visit from him daily when we met him on 
that fatal walk. I have not seen him since, though he 
has implored an interview, if but for five minutes. I 
will never see him more.' And a wail of anguish, 
which no words could utter, struggled up from her 
broken heart. I essayed to speak. • No, no,' she said, 
* I have not finished. I am dead to the world. Let it 
be imderstood that I lie with my mother. Would to 
God it were so, indeed. You will serve me. I know 
you will. Provide for me, then, a retreat, where 
none who ever knew me may hear of me again. I 
have contemplated death — suicide ; but I will live to 
weep, and pray, and suffer.' 

" Oh, what words for my ear were these. I felt to 
thank heaven that the darkness enabled me to hide 
my emotions from her, for my suffering was terrible. 
I felt light and hope, earth and heaven, at once annihi- 
lated. When she declared that she had loved another, 
my heart died within my bosom. It has never since 
throbbed a.s it was wont to throb at every thought of 
her. I no longer loved, but existence had become a 
void. The fair temple of my youth, with its idol, and 
all its beautiful treasures, was at once swept away, and 
the dark flood rolled sluggishly where my joys had 
been. I felt, not agony, but desolation ; not regret, but 
cold despair. But I would live for her sake^sbe was 
mii^erable, and I could assist her. 

** Then I bethought me of this ancient castle, which 
bad been a stronghold of my ancestors, and had fallen 
greatly to decay. I pfiered to repair it, and bring her 
hither. She thanked me warmly, and I came and 
conomenced my repairs. I had always loved this 
glorious Highland scenery, where the mountains lie 
forever watching the reflectioa of their magnificoDt 



features in the mirroring lake, below, as if watching 
the lights and shadows on their rugged brows, and 
the graceful floating of the tresses of yellow broom, 
bound and crowned with the dark wreathing heather^ 
shining with sunlight, or gemmed with drops of dew, 
or the diamonds of the sununer shower. And when 
the sununer is old, and like a forsaken woman, casts 
her ornaments from her with showers of tears and 
heavy sighing ; the mountains seem to watch the fall 
of the verdure on the bosom of the waters, until they 
see the splendor of the wintry stars forming a diadem 
around their snow-crested heads. These scenes of 
sublime beauty, I judged, were well calculated to 
soothe the tumult in both our spirits ; and here, where 
the breezes whimper to each other across the deep, 
narrow dell, I formed a little paradise of fruit trees and 
glowing shrubs, and furnished these rough halls with 
the sumptuouiines>s of a palace; and then I brought 
Lady Anna and her infant daughter home. To my 
household I presented her as my sister, and a widow ; 
and their Scottish hearts received her with a ready 
sympathy, and respected a sorrow which seemed to 
them so natural and commendable. To those who 
had known her, I said the Lady Anna is no more. 
The loss of her mother broke her gentle heart. My 
heart was dead, yet I regarded her as a dear sister ; 
and to this day she knows not that I ever felt more 
for her than a brother's love. And now that we were 
all the world to each other, I enjoyed a cahn that 
seemed very like happiness. Her child, the little Lady 
Adela, soon engrossed our warmest aflections; she 
was a sweet and lovely child, but no way like her 
mother. She had clear blue eyes, fair curling hair in 
rich abundance, a complexion of transparent pink and 
white, and though delicately formed, she was plump 
and exquisitely moulded. Her intellect was wonderful, 
yet she was a simple-minded, loving and confiding 
child. She grew to be a part of my being. Her 
mother hardly loved her more than I. Her education 
was our delight — she was so docile, so quick to receive 
instruction. Eami hath been graced with very few 
like her. The beautiful bud became a flower, yet she 
seemed more pure and spiritual than in her childhood. 

" * If I might ask one boon for my child,' said Lady 
Anna, one evening, as we were speaking of Lady 
Adela's future prospects. * If I might obtain one boon 
for her, I would pray that she might never feel the 
pulse of human love.' 

" Poor Lady Anna, her experience had been bitter— 
and mine, I could have answered. Amen, to her prayer. 
But a lone traveler craved hospitality at our postern. 
He was handsome, noble, and virtuous. Adela learned 
to reply to the love which grew up in his heart for her. 
It was a dreadful trial to our doating hearts, but we 
gave her, with our blessing, to her beloved, and put 
bonds upon our feelings, when she bade a sobbing 
farewell, and left her own dear home for a splendid 
station in the queenly city of Edinburgh. 

" The knowledge that she was happy in her new 
home, was a sweet solace to our lonelienss ; and when, 
in less than two years, she came with her fine young 
boy to spend the lime of the summer heat with us, we 
"were supremely haj^. Womanhood had not dimmed 
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the gladness of her heart, or withered the flowers of 
her childish glee and affection. Wisdom had come to 
her, unaccompanied by sadness. 

"Toward autumn her young husband arrived, to 
spend a few days and take her with him home. There 
was a gay party asssembled in these old halls, and 
for days there was feasting, and mirth, and music, ex- 
cursions on the hills, and parties on the water. It was 
a lovely afternoon in the fitful September. The two 
boats were manned, and the barge provided with im- 
plements and tackle for fis^hing, took the gentlemen on 
board, while the ladies accompanied them in the lighter 
and more elegant sail-boat. They shoved out from the 
shore, with music and shouts and laughter. We wished 
them a joyful t^ail, and turned to our avocations of pre- 
paration for the evening meal and entertainment of the 
party. We sighed as we thought how soon we hhould 
be left to the old silence and loneliness Our prepara- 
tions were completed — the day was drawing to a clot-e. 
I found Lady Amia at this very casement, looking out 
upon the lake, watching for the return of our beloved. 
I took the station I now occupy, but my eyes rested on 
my silent companion's face. She did not look at me, 
and I gazed unchecked until the past, with all its 
shadows ro^e up around me. I trembled in every 
nerve, and felt the waters of the swuln heart ri^e 
tingling to my eye-lids. I knew not what possessed 
me, but I felt as if I must kneel before her, and confess 
all the passion, the presumption of my youth. 

" ' Look ! look !' she cried, ' they come I' and far up at 
the point of yonder noble blulf, I beheld tlie boats head- 
ing toward home. Just at that moment came a low growl 
upon a fitful gust, and instinctively we turned our eyes 
toward the west. Black, billowy clouds were surging 
and heaving above the mountain crest like a stormy 
ocean, and down that rugged gorge the dusky masses 
of mist came turmoil iiig like giants wrestling in the 
death-struggle, and the winds groaned and shrieked 
adown the defile. 

" Lady Anna grew white — I had seen her so once 
before ; my own heart grew heav;^vith a pain like 
death. 

" ' Oh, God I Oh, merciful God I' came from Lady 
Anna's still lipr^, in accents of heart-piercing agony. 
If they could but outstrip the storm ; if they could but 
near the coast l)efore it leapt upon the lake. It was 
evident that they knew the danger, and exerted all 
their powers ; the boats glided swiftly over the smooth, 
black surface of the water, which lay as if concen- 
trating itself to meet the onset of the aerial force. Our 
eyes turned from the boats to the upheaving storm ; 
our souls were aghast in the horrible suspense — ^fear — 
dread — extreme terror— held hope in a throttling grasp ; 
more than our lives were at stake, and we were 
powerlesft — utterly powerless to retard the danger or 
aid the souls in peril. We could'ooly stand here, and 
gaze with wide-open, glazed eye» upon the scene. Oh, 
I think I see it now re-enacting before me. The light 
sail-boat led in the race, and with our telescope we 
could distinguish our child .«itanding upright in the bow, 
her face raised, as if watching the portentous ciouds, 
and her white hands cla.«ped over the black mantle that 
covered her bosom. At the tiller of the berge stood 



her husband, while the sturdy rowers strove to keep 
pace with the flight of the sail-boat ; and so they sped 
on to escape, if possible, the tornado which lay growl- 
ing like a couchant licm, ready to leap in its irresistible 
fury upon them. The dark billows of the cloud lay 
high above yon mountain wall, but for a time they 
seemed to make no progress, or rather to sink back 
upon themselves. How our hearts panted and stretched 
toward our treasures, as if we would draw them from 
the peril. As they were coming from that point, and 
the storm rising over that eminence, you will per- 
ceive that the wind would take them broadside, and 
thus greatly increase their danger. You see that all 
along the opposite shore there is no safe landing place, 
and they were far out on the lake when they first per^ 
ceived the clouds rising above the heights. Then 
there W2A no time for thought or reflection, and they 
seemed to imagine that their only chance was to reach 
the shelter of tliese heights before the wind should in- 
tercept them. 

" During the temporary lull of the storm, a trembling 
angel, almost hope, hovei'ed over us. Our t>ouls went 
out toward the mariners, every dip of their oars fell 
upon our distended hearts, striking thence a quick gasp, 
and a pulse of pain — and thus we stood, the gathering 
darkness falling like a mountain veil between us and 
the objects of our anguished trolicitude. 

" Oh, God ! what a blaze of lighming rent the gloom, 
and pierced, like a shower of flashing poniards, soul 
and sen^e ; while a clang, as of the rending to atoms 
of an iron mountain, stunned our ears. Then the 
storm b'pre&d its black wings, and sprang like a fierce 
vulture from the heights, leaving a line of lurid red be- 
tween it and the horizon. The crisis was at hand. 
Were the boats within the shelter of thd land ? They 
were nearing our side of the lake rapidly. We could 
not breathe. At that moment our Adela, who had not 
moved since we first descried her, lifted her hands to 
heaven with an expresfrion of the most agonized de- 
spair — and now the doom fell. With the rush and roar 
of a cataract the wind came down upon the lake. It 
met the water betivee7i us aful the boats. The spray 
went up to heaven. Lady Anna sunk back with a 
shuddering groan. The lake was a tumult of warring 
elements. Fierce winds, waters, thunder and wrestling 
flames contending in a horrid turmoil. I turned away 
and simk upon my knees beside the mother, whoi« 
heart felt upon its quivering chords the death-agony of 
the dear one who was perishing in the boiling waves. 
My soul was benumbed with horror ; I had no word 
of hope for her, and there was no consolation. I lifted 
her form and held her to my heart, with only one 
wish, that then and there we might die together." 

The tremulous voice of the old man ceased, and for 
a w^hile he wept like a stricken woman. At length 
he resumed. 

" They were lost— all lost. A few fragments of the 
boats was all we ever found. That storm made 
many mourners beside ourselves. Widows and or- 
phans, young girls and aged parents, wept the buried 
in the water. We all sought to sustain each other; 
and Lady Anna and myself were sustained not merely 
by a submisaive dependence upon Jehovahi bat by the 
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sense of a responsibility toward our lost Adela's infant 
son. He has been our care, our hope, our pride. You 
can testify that there are few equals for Malcomb 
Douglas — that is his baptismal name. His father's 
name and title may one day be borne by him, and re> 
ceive more honor than, noble as they are, they can 
confer. 

" I know not why I have told you these things, ex- 
cept it be that our identity may not perish. I will 
give you on this card our real names, and, as in the 
revolutions of nations, the forgotten are remembered, 
and the lost found? you may sometime hear of us 
honorably, or read our story on the half fabulous page 
of national history. But I thought not of these things. 
When I saw the gay young party put off an hour ago, 
it brought the past so vividly to my mind, that I felt 
constrained to tell you how the pure may be deceived 
— how the virtuous may suffer, how the noble may 
shrink into obscurity, how the world's idols may be 
forgotten; and, moet of all, that nobility, education. 



moral greatness and purity, with all gentle virtues and 
all lofty aspirations, may exist in retirement, unknown 
and unregarded by a world that should be proud to 
wear them as jewels upon its bosom. But He that 
doeth all things well, will reward every man ac- 
cording to his works. So let it be." 

I thanked the old gentleman amid the tears that I 
could not restrain ; and he expressed his gratitude for 
my s^impathy. 

I knew not what effect his story wrought upon me, 
but I foi^ot both my love and my jealously; and heard 
the announcement of Charlotte M'Lane's engagement 
to Harry Heath with real pleasure. I left the hospi- 
table mansion of my illustrious host and hostess with 
deep regret, impressed with the dignity of virtue, and 
the importance of a firm trust in the goodness and wis- 
dom of the Ruler of the Universe. I have since heard 
the name of young Malcomb heralded by the voice of 
fame, and trust that his career will be one of unpara^ 
lelled usefulness and splendor. 
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The Lord of all thing? planted a garden at the foot 
of the hill of life. It was like a flowered plain. The 
heavens wore a gentle smile, and the earth was fresh 
and green, with no deadness of stalk or stem upon 
flowers or trees. The shout of glad, young voices 
made its music as birds made the music of the air, and 
merry troope danced with a lightness peculiar to that 
garden of joy, over the soft yielding turf from which 
no serpent's sting ever came forth. 

Sweet fountains gushed up in shady places, where 
the happy ones rested from their play, and beautiful 
vistas opened on every side, formed of bright garlands, 
which fell on the brows of the childish throng like 
crowns. Through the clustering branches of ever- 
budding trees the bright light glanced, excepting when 
a transient cloud passed over, leaving dew-jewels 
sparkling in the sun. 

This was the garden of infancy — those clouds the 
fleeting sorrows of childish hearts which leaves the 
tear upon the smiling cheek. The fountains in the 
shady places were those of sinless memory — the vistas 
were Hope's. ^ 

Angels on busy wings swept over the beautiful 
place, watching, as messengers of the Great Throne, 
the doings of these young creatures, who in the garden 
of love and peace knew not the roughness of the road 
which lay beyond its mossy boundaries. From time 
to time these angels caught a sweet one from the 
dancing crowd, and bore it tenderly to the bosom of 
the " Well Beloved." And such were biased ; for 
they had only known the joy of their garden home — 
their feet had never toiled through the dust of that 
hilly way rising beyond the plain. A line of glistening 
wings was thus kept up between the garden and the 
16* 



Throne, by the passing up of angels with iheir beau- 
tiful gifts ; and the groups thus broken in upon were 
taught to grieve not for sweet companions so well be- 
loved of Heaven, so that their sunny sports went on 
with but a momentary shadow. 

The gentle lamb and heavenly dove nestled against 
the breast of fondling little ones, or answered to their 
call as if their mate's. With Hope's garlands on their 
brows, and their feet sandaled with flowers, the dancers 
counted not time, as those on the outer hill counted it, 
by hours, but let it make its annual rounds unnoticed, 
until the period arrived for them to leave the pure re- 
treat. Time was to them no gray-haired tyrant with 
a warning hour-glass, but a kind friend laden ever 
with roses and smiles. It beckoned them to play, it 
beckoned them to rest, and they saw not the different 
face and burden it sometimes bore until they had gone 
out beyond the gates. 

Upon a mossy bank in this garden of infancy lay an 
infant boy. Its chubby, dimpled hands played with the 
flowers of innocence and joy that grew luxuriantly in 
that pure atmosphere. The light of that blessed place 
danced in his eyes, and its sweet music was succeeded 
by his tiny shout. While he thus lay, a little girl stole 
out from a playful group, and gliding to his side threw 
her fond arms around him and kissed his beaming face 
with the quick love of a warm heart. The baby 
pressed his face against his sister's with an answering 
lovingness, and passed his fingers through her curling 
hair with a low laugh of happiness, echoed with the 
maturity of two summer's longer life, by the little one 
bending over him. How holy a thing was the love 
they bore each other, and how stainless were their 
souls as each answered to the other in purity and joy. 
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The angels rested on their clear wings to write upon | 
their foreheads " of such is the kingdom of heaven," 
and rejoiced that they were appointed guardians over 
them, to whisper good when evil tempted them upon 
the outer hill. 

Some of the older ones even in that peaceful place 
looked out upon the hill with longing for the journey. 
They saw the continuous band of youths and maidens 
going out from the garden gales, and longed to reach 
the age which was to free them fiom the gentle laws 
of their garden nursery. Oh, how sad was the rea^on- 
ing which had led to this desire — how sure the plea- 
sures of that sweet place they dwelt in — how bitter 
might be the anticipated delights of the Hill of Life. 
The gay crowds hurrying up the hilly way seemed in 
the dibtance like a merry company with no care or 
pain. Their bhouts and songs came on the breeze like 
the gushings of sumiy hearts knowing no cloud. The 
listen uig ears of the waiting ones inside the gates 
heard not the sighs which broke from giAed spirits, 
they caught not the silent prayer of the weary and 
broken-hearted. 

The baby boy had grown to take his place in the 
line of youths who were to leave forever the home of 
childhood and its innocent delights. His sister was 
by his side, and on their dear j'oung heads an mvisible 
hand was laid blessingly, as they stepped out upon the 
dusty way. They had left their home of joy, they 
were to walk evermore upward, upward, through 
unknown snares and by the borders of dreadful depths. 
Yet their hearts beat hopefully and strong, and the first 
day's travel was so ea^y and so new, that they mourned 
not for the childi-sh sports of the garden left lichind, 
and gayly looked forward to their lile-long pilgrimage. 

Flowers they found in their way somewhat resem- 
bling ihoj-c their infant hands had plucked, and sweet 
voices fell upon their eai"s which sounded quite aa holy 
as thoi^e in their first home. They talked together of 
the teachings they bad so often listened to, of the 
warnuigs they had been impressed with, as the time 
drew near for them to leave the garden gates. In 
their young wisdom they believed their guardian 
teachers had looked with perverted eyes upon the 
travelers of the hill, and with over earnest zeal had 
given them too dark a character. They had spoken 
of serpents hidden beneath the grass — of snares like a 
mine laid out under flowery lx?ds. They had painted 
false smila«<, and spoken of honeyed words spoken 
to deceive. They had prayed that the guileless 
travelers would allow theuL-elves no chain which 
might seem to be of flowers, but would prove to be 
of iron, eating deep wounds into the soul. What 
could they have meant by all these pictures and all 
these prayers ? The way had been as yet but short, 
yet surely aa they looked up, the same appearance of 
ease and joy broke on them. They still walked hand 
in hand, still loved such flowers as they loved in the 
plain beneath, still looked toward the Throne at morn- 
ing and at night as their eyes had ever been led to do. 
Their ministering angels still followed them on wings 
of joy, because they walked so pure and lovingly, and 
would have spread their brightness round them to 
have kept ofTevil forever, if their Lord had not given 



to these travelers of the hill a work for their own 
hearts, which, if " well done," would meet wuh a most 
bountiful reward. Prayer, in time of danger from a 
fal^e step or slippery way, would bring their willing 
aid, but prayer must first be warmly breathed to show 
a holy faith. 

On, on they went, guarding their days by morning 
adoration, and bringing by their evening supplication 
sweet rest to their feet and beautiful visions to their 
hearts. They had been told that at a certain point 
two ways met, of which they must choose the right or 
left. And soon they found themselves surrounded by 
a hesitating crowd at the entrance of the paths. The 
narrow one had for its guide-post the holy book of 
their Lord, with opened page, from which, in golden 
characters, spoke forth — " The way to Heaven." At 
the entrance of the other was a figure, the body con- 
cealed with flowers, but the face exposed. The eyes 
were of ravishing delight, and the mouth dropped 
musical and melting tones, which to that company of 
inexperienced youth seemed like the sweet promises 
of heavenly joy. She told of beautiful and social 
scenes, prepared in lovely places all along the roomy 
and cheerful way she would lead them through. She 
fpoke with smiling lightness of the dull routine of 
duties and unexciting pleasures of the path which so 
few choose, and pointed gayly with tempting finger to 
the laughing crowds treading the broad way of which 
she was the queen— and what a queen ! So fai r of face, 
so full of joyousness, so innocent of speech. She spoke 
of the Great Father who was the lord of all upon that 
hill, and with delicious earnestness pleaded for the hearts 
of that young company, because their lord would not 
condemn their feet for dancing on the flowers she would 
strew along their pa'h. He would not be so cruel- 
hearted as to frown upon His childien's joy. Oh ! how 
the company of angels, who hovered round, watched 
for the deci.»-ive step of the young creatures they had 
followed from the garden walls. Some had hid their 
faces in their bright wings for grief, when they had 
seen the cherished beings of the iimocent home choofe 
the left hand path which their heavenly natures knew 
would lead to Death. Yet, with faces veiled, they fol- 
lowed the deluded ones, in hopes to vnn them back 
before they strayed too far. 

And what was our brother's and sister's choice ? 
The boy looked wistfully toward the glittering throng, 
which danced and laughed amid the wreaths and 
brilliant artificial light of the broad way, but followed 
his sister's guidance toward the path whose light was 
from the Throne. The angels, who.^e care they were, 
rejoiced, and followed with a low song of triumph the 
holy travelers. 

The boy, through love for his dear friend, murmured 
not for a time at the calm and peaceful way they trod. 
But his imagination, naturally so vivid and bright, bad 
nothing to revel in as they walked upward side by side 
with holy men and pure, w^ho sung the praises of the 
Grood King as they rose toward the crown. This 
crown glittered upon the summit of the hill as a pro- 
mise of eternal rest and joy for the unmurmuring and 
patient traveler. 

But the heart of the young man became listless ; and 
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his eyes became dull to see the lustre of the crown as 
it shone fast by the Lord's high throne. From dis- 
content he went to murmuring. His sister and his 
angel whispered loving words to the clouded heart, and 
sought earnestly to win it back to feel the beauty of 
the journey they had commenced so joyfully. But no! 
the distant sound of mirth, the distant glitter of fine 
sights, and spectacles appearing so ingenious and rare, 
caught his wandering seases at every turn. His quiet 
journey became a burden to him. His sister's face 
became a pad reproach. The crown looked dim upon 
the summit. To his changed eye the holy men and 
women walked like monks and nuns in solemn com- 
pany. His excited fancy would make it seem injustice 
that the Lord who made the way, should have had its 
pavement so hard and rough, when the broader path 
was carpeted with flowers, which could yield to the 
bounding foot so gently, and ever be so fresh. 

More and more the prospect changed to his changed 
eyes. The ascent now was steep and wearisome, and 
oh ! how the sad, sweet face of his garden friend, the 
sister of his childhood passed on the mossy banks, how 
it looked upon him longingly, as if the pilgrimage even 
in the narrow way would be half sorrowful if he went 
not up with her to the end. His angel shone from her 
eyes its look of pleading, but all were lost upon the 
evil-awakened youth, who saw no stars in that pure 
heaven, no guide in that pleasant way worth following. 
More and more as his heart gave up the treasures of 
its infancy, tlie revel of the other path broke on his 
ear. His eyes gazed oftener on the distant groups 
than on his sister's face, or the high crown. That 
sister prayed, besought with tears that he would let 
his guardian spirit guide him, that he would call upon 
the messengers of the Throne to disarm the tempters 
who were changing his heart. And yet he, the object 
of that fond one's watching thus far upon the road, he 
who in sweet bab^'^hood had been her pride and hope 
even in her own young years, he turned and left her ! 
Turned and fled, not daring to look back and catch an- 
other glimpse of her pale face ! he fled, and how short 
was now the way to Pleasure's arms ; the gain of long 
year's travels how quickly lost. He stood once more 
where the two paths met, and looked a moment on the 
plain below, where yet was green the home of his child- 
hood's innocence. For a moment came the memory of 
the spirits he had carried from it as inmates of his soul. 
He gazed upon its quiet loveliness, and sighed in his 
bewilderment and guilt, for the season of his infancy, 
that he might be again a child and play amongst those 
garden flowers. 

It could not be! And sealing his brow with the 
stamp of determined hardihood, he turned from the 
retrospect of his boyhood's purity, and gave his hand 
to the fair-faced queen, who welcomed him more 
gladly that he came from the rival path. 

How wildly did he enter now into all the scenes of 
that gay place ! He sought to drown his angel's whis- 
perings in revels, and at first he succeeded well, 
for the parties he joined were of those, who, like him- 
self, were neophytes to the reigning queen, and were 
not yet quite slaves to the hideous form so shrouded in 
flowers. But the umooeat joyfulness grew more evil 



at every step, for in this gay kingdom there was no 
restraining power, and the poor misguided youth who 
had left the quiet walk where every onward step in- 
duced to purity, now saw the ruin which came by un- 
suspected agencies upon the hearts and forms of these 
thoughtless travelers. Guilt grew more familiar at 
every turn. He could see that his companions grew 
old before their time, and almost imperceptibly changed 
their careless mirth and slight indulgences to wicked 
merriment and love for evil practices, which they 
would have once despised. 

Palaces rose up on every side, filled with sparkling 
drinks, which dro"wned the voices of grieved angels, 
and gave exulting life to the dread demon of Hmnan 
Will. The laughter which had come faintly to his ears 
when he was by his lost sister's side, like the sound 
of a joyful stream, now was like a raging river, wild 
and ruinous. Gay women fluttered on with " Vanity" 
written in jewels upon their foreheads, and the beauty 
of their girlhood lost under the weight of fashion's 
charms. How the heart of that lost wanderer turned 
to his sister's memor}', and read there how chaste, 
how simple, how lovely she walked, unmindful of the 
garments her body wore if her spirit shone in the 
garb of holiness. 

He looked toward the path she was now treading 
alone, and could tell her untiring step, and see the light 
of her high brow as it was at times uplifted to the 
throne— praying for him ! Those gay women looked 
like painted sepulchres as he turned back ; and though 
they shook their jeweled fingers at him playfully, and 
tried to win his admiration by outward charms, his 
heart compared them with the gentle presence of his 
sister in the heavenly path, and it learned to lothe the 
beings whose souls were unadorned and dark. They 
had been beautiful, but had lost the roses of their 
cheeks, the jewels of their eyes, the sweet sign of 
modesty upon their brow, and now owed Art a debt 
which grew with every year. 

As he went on he found comers of the road dark- 
ened by groups of human forms with faces of spirits 
from the cave of darkness where the fire bums. They 
watched with starting eyes the ivoTy balls they rolled, 
or painted characters they handled, as if they were 
the chances of Heaven ; and when their gold was lost 
would start up furious, and commit some dreadful 
deed upon themselves or their companions. Disgust- 
ing pictures of indulgence and debauchery in every 
shape, now met the almost frenzied eye of the regret- 
ful wanderer. Carelessly besotted feel trod the un- 
certain borders of the frightful precipice, or with un- 
even step stalked on toward the gulf of hopelessness. 
The light, which had been so dazzling at the com- 
mencement of the way, had been put out, and dark- 
ness would have been over all that crowd, if the 
mercy of the Throne had not let its light fall upon the 
guilty ones, that, if they would, they might see their 
passage back to the holy way. 

Oh ! had that wanderer tasted all the joy he fancied 
could be drunk of in that broad path ? Had the glit- 
tering scenes been real ? Had the promises of the 
syren been fulfilled? Had his heart been satisfied 
with the friendship, his feet with the flowers of that 
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fair-seeming place ? Oh, no ! His brain was reeling 
with the discordant sounds, his senses were confused, 
his heart was agonized by the cries of rage, and com- 
plaints breathed bitterly against the Throne. Oh! 
could he dare brave the sneers of his companions and 
turn back : Could he, distressed and weakened, run 
the gauntTet of that deriding crowd ! Oh no he had no 
courage left for such a trial. He knew the purity of 
his brow was gone, the freshness of his heart ; and 
how, if he ever should escape from that dreadful way, 
would his sister's eye rest on him ? 

As he thought of this, he turned toward the path of 
her calm pilgrimage, and Faw a greater light as a halo 
round her pale brow, and her pleading eye still turned 
upward toward the Throne ! His angel gently whis- 
pered "fly!" And as he stopped upon his course to 
listen, he felt the pressure of the hand which had been 
laid upon his head as he went out from the garden- 
gates, and his strong heart came back ! His feet for- 
got their weariness, his eye grew large with hope, his 
spirit threw off its cowardice, and with a loud, clear 
voice, which his sister caught as a joyful answer to 
her praj'ers, he declared himself a prodigal, and en- 
treated all that graceless company to follow him to 
peace and happiness. 

Oh ! how many accents there were in the answer- 



ing shouts that filled the echoing way. Despair sent 
up its dreadful note — shame and defiance added their 
discordant tones. From the deep caves of guilty sor- 
row came a wail, and from lone places where the 
body di)«eased with crime lay sufiering, a cry aroee 
which chilled even the polluted blood of those who 
wandered in guilt so near. 

None answered the returning one with like repent- 
ance, although from the heavy eyes of some a faint 
desire for a moment gleamed, to flee with him from 
misery. But the laugh which rung so loud, and with 
such a mocking echo of contempt, put out the s^park 
which might have kindled to such a glorious blaze, 
and he turned alone upon his backward way. And 
now fingers were pointed at him, laughter followed 
him — his garments were laid hold of to arrest his 
steps. Many who sighed for his courage, and envied 
him the way his face was turned, laid stumbling-blocks 
before his feet, to turn them back— to gain a triumph 
over him would make their own depravity seem less 
dark. But they could not conquer him. His angel 
strengthened him, and he kept the name of the Great 
Lord upon his lips and in his heart, and so he made 
his way free from the striving hands and tempting 
wil^ of his companions, and joyfully reached once 
more the side of his sister in the upward path. 
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BT T. A. SWAN. 



The birds sing gayly in their bowers. 

And we can gather what they sing ; 
But what, falling 'mong leaves and flowers. 

What is the soft rain whispering 

I cannot understand their word — 
Some tale those bright drops tell, I know, 

For the corn leaves move as if they heard, 
And barley fields nod to and fro. 

The lily turns its chalice up 
To catch the legends as they fall, 

And on the blae-bell's tiny cup 
Rings many a fairy festival. 

The brooklet o'er the meadow spreads. 
And then, like elves, they dance and sing ; 

And clovers hang their blushing heads, 
Like little creatures listeuing. 

It ii some good thing they relate ; 

For when the cloud has pasted the sun, 
The green fields smile with joy elate, 

As the world had put new glory on. 



And so, to me, they chant a strain 

Uncomprehended by the sense, 
But when they dash the wmdow-pane, 

I feel their soothing influence. 

They lead me beck to some bright scene. 
Some fair spot in the shadowy past. 

Which glows like the broad moon's silver sheen 
Far off* upon the waters cast. 

They ope the pleasant gate of dreams, 
And from the phantom-world beyond. 

How visions bright, in golden streams. 
Like gift from an enchanter's wand. 

Kind dreams of sweet imagining— 
Of the maiden fair shall love me well ; 

But mystic are the strains they sing, 
Who she may be they will not tell. 

And through the Future's golden aisles, 

They bear me np on angel wing ; 
And many a truth I 've learned the whiles 

From the bright rain softly whispering. 
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THE CAROLINA PARROT. 



This bird is ihe only species of Parrol found nalive 
ia the United Stales. It not only abounds in Ibe rich 
andflowery groves of our SouLbemSlatefibul is Tound 
in great numbers among the prairies of ihe Wecl, on 
tlie banks of the Ohio and Ihe Mississippi, and even 
alrMiglhe shores of Lake Michigan. Most Parrots droop 
or die in cold weather; but the Carolina Parrota are 
frequenlly seen during h snow-ttorm, Qying about in 
Socks, and by their loud rries seeming to enjoy the 
consciousnexB of Iheir own hardiness. But thoitgh a 
resident in our Western Satefl i( is rarely seen east of 
the AUeghanies. Its favorite food— the seeds of ihe 
cockle-bur — abounds in Ihe wilds and forests of the 
Wesl. Amid [he rich alluvial soils, shaded by denre 
forests of sycamore and butiwiwood, or covered with 
impenelrable swamp, Ihe Carolina finds a secure and 
delightful relreal. Here aho are found Ihe eeedsof 
the cypress and hacliberry, and Ihe beaoh'DUl; while 
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.y Ihe Parrol. The 
Carolina pos^'csses a full share or that love for deelruc- 
tive mischief which appears indigenous to his genus. 
In the natural stale il cares liltle for «p[des, if other 
food be al hat>d, but it delights to mounr an apple-tree, 
and twisting (he fruil off one by one to strew il over 
Ihe ground. 

The Carolina Parrol ia about Ihineen inches long, 
and twenty-<»ie acroaa Ihe .spread wings. The head 
ia red, the neck a ridi yellow ; and in other parts of 



Ihe body there colors are aprinkleJ with consit'er. ble 
profu-ion. The remaining plumage is inosily a bright 
green, changing to yellow, with light blue refltclion-. 
The feel and bill are either a cream or flc^h color, aud 
Ibe claws and sbafis of Ihe largo feathers block. The 
plumage of Ihe female diSeis very liltle from thai of 
[he male; but the young birds undergo several cliaiigei 
of color before assuming the dress <^ihoir parents. 

In caplivily [his bird appears to lose litlle of il.t 
sprightly habits, although il ne^'er becomes entirely 
reconciled lo the cage. Unless ckisely watched il will 
gnaw and break through the wood of its cage, and 
twist Ihe wires, for Ihe purpose of e>caplng. Ou the 
whole, il is a pleasing companion, being in a great 

which distinguishes most of Ihe olher Parrots. lis 
usual food in ibe cage should be com and bcach-nuls, 
but if hungry it will eat apples, various kinds of feeds 
and berries- 
Wilson in bia American Ornitholt^ gives Ihe fol- 
lowing inieresting accouni of Ihe Carolina Parrol, as 
seen by him in ils native haunis in the Wesl : 

" Al Big Bone Lick, ihiny miles abovo the mouth 
of Kentucky River, I saw them in great numbers. 
They came screaming through Ihe woods in Ihe ntoni- 
ig, about BD hour aAer sunrise, lo drink Ihe salt water, 
f which they, as well as Ihe pigeons, are reuiarkably 
fond. When they alighted oo the ground, it appeared 
distance as if covered with a carpet of the richest 
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freen, orange sod yellow; Ibey aOerward tetllei] in 
one body on a neighboring tree, which slood detached 
from any olher, covering aimosi every iwig of ii, and 
the sun shining strongly on their gay and gloesy plu- 
mage^ produced a very beautiful and i<p1endjd appear- 
ance. Here I had an opporiunit)- of observing Kime 
very particular traits of tiicir cheracier ; Having i-hoi 
down a number, some of which were only wounded, 
the whole (look swept repeatedly arouuil their pros- 
Ir^ companion?, and again fettled on a low tree 
within twenty yards of the tpol where I stood At 
each suooassive discharge, though tbowere of (hem 
fell, still the alTeclion of Ihe survivors seemed rather 
to uicrea^e ; fur, aOer a few circuits around the place, 
they again alighted near me, looking down onlheir 
elaugbtered companions wllh such manifest symptoms 
of sympathy and cuncom, as corapleiely disarmed roe. 
I could not but talie notice of (he rematkahle contrasi 
between their elegant manner of Sight and their lame 
and crawling gait among the brauche.'. They By very 
much like the Wild Pigeon, in close compait bodies, 
and with great rapidity, making a loud and outragiioiia 
toreaming, not unlike that of Ihe Red-headeJ Wood- 



pecker. Their flight is sometimeB in a direct line, but 
most usually chcuilous, making a great variety of ele- 
gant and easy eerpeatitte meanders, as if for pleasure. 
They are particularly attached to the large sycamcsef, 
in Ihe hollow of the trunks and branches of whtcb Ihey 
generally rooal, thirty or forty, or more, enlering al 
the sanw hole. Here they cling closely to the sidea 
of the trees, holding fast by the claws, and ako by (be 
bills. They appear foud of tleep, and often relire lo 
their holes during (he day, probably to take their regu- 
lar linta. They are extremely soeiable, and fodd of 
each olher, ofien (scratching each olher's beada and 
necks, and always at night nestling as clofe as poesiHe 
to each other, preferring at that lime a perpendicular 
position, supported by their bill and claws. In lbs 
fall, when their favorite cockle-burs are ripe, Ibey 
swarm along Ihe coast or high ground of the Missis- 
sippi, above New Orlean!-. for a great extent. At such 
times (hey are tilled and eaten by many of tho ij>- 
habitants ; though, I confess, I think their fleth is very 
illdiflerenl. I have several times dined on it from ne- 
cesf ily, in Ihe wood.", but found i( merely passable, 
wi(h all the sauoeofs keen appetite to reconutkeDd jl." 




THE WASHINGTON EAGLE. {H^HoIha WaMnglon 



For a long time this bird was almon unknown ; and sissipia, noticed beni and (here a Military bird, MMriDg 

thou^ specimens of it appear to have been examined above the rocky dilTs, entiiely dificrent, as il appeaial 

even by scienlilic men, its identity la a dislinci species lo him, from any species with which he was icqiiaint- 

Temaioed hidden until (be yeti 1814. In Felvuary of ed. After much search he discovered an eyry on th« 

Ibat yew Mr. AndidraD, wbOe voyaging up tbe Mis- hi^ olifik of Oieen River, in Kentucky, and wm (b«- 
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bled to make such observations as convinced him that 
this was a new, and hitherto unknown, species of 
Eagle. From its noble bearing and majestic size, he 
named it the Bird of Washington, a title by which it 
is now generally recognized. Some, however, con- 
found it with the White-tailed Eagle, and others affirm 
that it is but a full grown Sea Eagle. With better 
reason it is supposed to be either identical with the 
great European Sea Eagle of Brisson, or but a variety 
of that bird. Audubon considers the species as rare. 
His principal residence is among the rocky shores of 
the AAssissippi, the Minj^ouri, and the great northern 
lakes — in those gloomy solitudes rarely disturbed by 
the itep of man. Winter drives it from these favorite 
haunts nearer to the abode of civilization ; and in a 
Kevere season the Washington Eagle has been seen in 
the vicinity of Concord and Boston. His principal 
food is fi>h ; but instead of obtaining it in the same 
piratical manner as is common with the Bald Eagle, he 
descends, like the Osprey, into the same element with 
his prey. The circles which he describes in flying 
are wider than those of the White-headed Eagle, 
and when about to dive for prey, he sweeps down- 
ward in spiral rings, as though endeavoring to pre- 
vent the fish's escape. When within the distance 
of a few yards, he darts forcibly down, and rarely 
fails to secure his object. He is also remarkable 
for flying near the surface q^ the water, especially 
when retiring with his prize; and when near the 



shore he may often be recognized by the same pecu- 
liarity. 

The Washington Eagle is capable of being domesti- 
cated, and is then gentle and docile. The quantity of 
food necessary to sustain him, either in captivity or 
among his native wilds, is very great ; and it would 
appear that they are capable, more than most birds of 
prey, of generating fat. Audubon's specimen was 
three feet six inches in length, and weighed fourteen 
and a half pounds. Others have been weighed, much 
heavier. It should be mentioned as a curious fact, 
that repeated attempts by Dr. Haywood, of Boston, to 
poison one of these birds with corrosive sublimate 
were entirely unsuccessful, although doses of two 
drams were given to it at a time. 

The general color of the upper part of this bird is 
copper-brown, dark and shining. The throat and 
breast are a cinnamon color, the wings brown, with 
sprinklings of black, and the lesser wing-coverts rusty 
iron-gray. This description should, however, be re- 
ceived with some caution, in consequence of its being 
taken from but a few specimens, which varied con- 
siderably among themselves. The head is more convex 
than that of the Bald Eagle, the bill more hooked, and 
the iris of the eye is hazel, inclining to chesmut. Un- 
derneath the foot is notched like a r&<p, to enable the 
bird to hold its prey. The majestic appearance of this 
Eagle, his great strength and superior size, justly entitle 
him to a rank among the noblest bird** of our continent. 
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The History of the Unitid States of Ameriea^from the Dis- 
eovery of the Continent to the Organization of the Govern- 
ment under the Rderal Constitution. By Richard Hit- 
drtth. In three volumts. Ktto York : Harper ^ Brothers, 
vol. 1. 

The object of Mr. Hildreth'sambitinii in this work is to 
present an impartial view of the persons aiid events of 
American history in their uutuml order and relutions, and 
iu his preface he plumes himself on having accomplished 
his purpose, at the Siime time not very modestly iudicatmg 
his belief that no other American historian has approached 
it. As far as regards his claim to accuracy and impar- 
tiality we doubt not it will be readily admitted, at least in 
the sense in which he appears to understand the terms. 
The history is a useful compendium of facts undertaken 
by a man who does not seem to have sufficient sympathy 
with his subject to be capable even of partisanship. Every- 
thing indicates that the work was manufactured in a spirit 
of dogged, straight-forward, joyless labor. The author 
has in his other productions given evidence of passions 
sufficiently quick and hot, and a talent for hating almost 
unmatched for brilliancy and intensity, and our surprise 
was correspondingly great to find him in the present work 
altogetiier destitute of enthusiasm, and writing sentence 
after sentence with no inspiration even from his blood. 

To those who require in a history nothing but a series 
of fiicts presented in a clear style, without any animation 
ia the narrative, the work of Mr. Hildreth will be very 
acceptable, and we have little doubt that his labors of re- 
search and composition will be rewarded. It seems to us, 
however, that there is a great difference between facta as 



they are in themselves, and facts as they are treated by 
Mr. Hildreth. Whatever view nmy be taken of our fathers, 
there can be no doubt that they were alive, and we have 
a right to demand that the narrative of their actions, how- 
ever close it may adhere to the literal truth, shall repre- 
sent living men and living events. The representation of 
a fact, therefore, implies a sympathy with it either per- 
sonal or imaginative, and a capacity to convey it to an- 
other mind not only in its form and dimensions, but in its 
coloring and spirit. The difficulty with Mr. Hildreth's 
facts consists in their lifelessness. He is " down among the 
dead mm," not up and striving with the living, and his style 
being deliberately and eIal>orately destitute of glow and 
spirit, rejecting all ornament, and varyhig not with the 
variations of his subject, is as uninteresting as a newspaper 
account of a rnilrond accident. In his narrative of our his- 
tory, as far as we have read it, there are strictly speaking 
no events. The landing of the Pilgrims he recounts in a 
style which would hardly suit an account of a New Yorker's 
visit to Hoboken, for the purpose of enjoying a cooler air 
than he found in the city. The most adventurous and heroic 
actions, the grandest displays of disinterested piety and 
affection, sink into dull commonplace as treated by Mr. 
Hildreth. If this be history, then history is hardly worth 
the attention of a live man. We should rather call it his- 
torical geology, having for its subjec.t the fossil remains 
of men and institutions. 

We know there is a large class of readers who consider 
this mode of writing history as the best, and who are ready 
to stigmatize all realization as romance. To such a class 
we can commend Mr. Hildreth's production. He certainly 
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dderrei pniie fiir hii diligence, titi the Urength oT un- 
dcnundini; he hu erinced in edocing > connected nHcm- 

liaa not iiicceeded eren in thii depanmeiit of hi* labori to 
•Dch a dcgtce ai lo Jnilify hii "neeriiig allmiun lo olher 
liiiluriea of the country u " Caiitiiienul Scrmoiii mul 
FoDdli of July Ontioiii in Ihr goiie of hiilocr." Thii 

mrr nf Ihc United Stnlci, whMerct may be iu rualu, hai 

Hi. Hii JroUi'i more prouic work doei not oppmich. 

Danu'l Divini Comrdsi.- TV In/iniB. A Liltral Proii 
TVan»(nli™, iBiih itt Ttzt of t\t Original CtlMed/'tm 
llu Bt!l Eiiliont, amt Erplaiuaarg A'«1I. Bf Jolm A, 
CaHil,,M.D. Xca Yori: Harper f B'Mlurt. 1 ml. 
ISma. 
Thii il ■ mnu valunUe nddilion tn tlie Eiijliih tranila- 

ti«iia .>rthe lUlian CI unci, and ii wril calculated u coiiTey 

Tlie Iriniltiiion ii lailhAil CTeii to literal einclneii without 
being cluHQiy nud iuvlegnnt, and the ItaliHn leil ha* beeu 
mlbled vriilieoinineiiilBblecateeiidindnitry. lodeallhe 
whole bnuli nppeara lo have bern i labm of loie, and 

who are lenniiiig Italinn the volume muu be inTaJaatale. 



Beamy, ■ woili wrillen witb all thai ucornpliafaed philo- 
lopber'i force and briUtancy of ilyle, evinelug hia uanaj 

Ihoae Engliih readen who ace follower* of AIikhi and 
Irffrey. The aubjeel diieuned ii one of the mou iiD- 
poilant ill the nwtaphyaic?a of eriliciani, and though we 
suin4>t Biy (hat Comin bas ezlmuHed it, he haa preaentcd 
ill own views in a rhetoric ao Incid that he cannot 
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cnatom of transcribing largely from bciokaas he read theiDi 
and the present Totuine, representing bnt ■ portion c£ 
these Uibors, would appcnr to most re«den ■ work for ■ 
life- It consists of striking eitraeti from a large variety 
of anthon, most of them aiiliquiilird to the reader of tlw 

opiiiioiii, and sentiments^ EnglishriKn ^r the lut thrc* 
centuries. The editor, who reports himself as Sonthey'i 
Bon-in-lnw, ii an eiFtUenl speciineu of a snob, wlK) 
cannot write ■ ■eiileuce without writuigbiomll'dawa an 
ass. The Harpers have iaaued the volume in clear typo, 
on white paper, at about one-fifth the price M" the Engliiii 
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A CnnptiKfiinn of Eiiliiia 

DniilivH, LL. D. Ai<c 
S nil. eta. 

The publishers of these volnmi-s have rarely lamed a 
booli n»re intrin>ici<lly vulu^iMe than the present. It ia » 
work of immenae resenrch and labor, uiidertakeit by t 
Inn Pmfessor of Theoliigy, snd indicating Tast em- 
I. The translotion byDr. DavidBniiaafkllkfalre- 
fleclioti of the original, even In the eitent of pmening 
iieseler's rsther inelegant lliough condcnaed alyle of 
'ritiitg. ThcHdniilageof Ihe work t'l students cnnaista 
I ilsslatiiigiesullB only in the text, nnd resrrring the 
nles fiir authorities niiit procesos. It iaa teil book, not 
a eluborsle history like Nesiider'a, mid aa Bach il haa ob- 
lined grent reputation liir implrtiilily snd sbllity. Ths 

uui edition, and bi> version is nrcotdingiy the most 
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Mr. liiiby, the publisher of ihii eirgnnt llllle volume, hi 
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of s number of other Toluable works. Having reioCTt 
mm Lowell to New York, we tmst that he will coi 
tinue hi* ^ecnlatioiu on public taste; and as an einiei 
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the world only must know you. Then, Florence, will 
you give yourself to me ; will you look upon me in the 
light of that beloved parent who*« loss you now de- 
plore — will you confide youreelf to me in your lone- 
liness and helplessness ?" 

And the innocent girl, lifting her meek blue eyes to 
the furrowed countenance of the old man, threw her- 
self confidingly upon his bosom, and wepl her thanks. 

They were married; and then, as some priceless 
jewel committed to his charge, which to guard and 
cherish was henceforth to be his pride and happiness 
did Abel May bear home the young orphan. 

For many years he had occupied a lai^e mansion 
near the outiskirts of the city, whose dark granite front 
and heavy wooden shutters kept constantly closed, 
imparted an air of chilliness and gloom to the neigh- 
borhood of flashy brick hou>es and light airy cottagesby 
which it was environed. Abel May lived alone, keep- 
ing no domestics, and either preparing his own meals, 
or partaking of them at a restaurateur's. Occasionally 
the woman whom he employed to do his washing was 
admitted to sweep and arrange his sleeping room and 
the little parlor adjoining. The other apartments were 
always locked, baflling all the curiosity of which no 
doubt the good woman partook with others. 

Various opinions and rumors were afloat concerning 
him in the neighborhood, through which however the 
old man steered steadily and regard I es^ly. 

Not greater was the surprise of the captive princess 
in the fairy talc on awakening one morning and finding 
before her window a sumptuous palace rearing high 
ili« golden columns, where alone frowning rocks and 
dark, turbid waters had before stood, than was the 
aiimzcment which pervaded the neighborhood, when 
early one morning they were aroused from slumber by 
the cliiil—diiii' — clink of the busy hamruer, the 
crashing of tile**, and sonorous fall oi boards upon the 
pavements. And behold, every window of that gloomy 
house was thrown wide to the glare of day — workmen 
were on the roof— workmen were scaling ladders — 
workmen were tearing ofl* tho^e clumsy .shutters, while 
within, workmen in paper caps and white apron^ 
were busily wielding the several instruments of 
their handicraft. Day after day their labors went 
on, and day after day added to the astonishment of the 
neighbors. Plate-glass and light Venetian blinds soon 
supplanted the small window |)anes and wooden shut- 
ters — a tasteful portico and marble slabs supplied the 
place of the clumsy iron railing and high stone steps 
HO jagged and worn. Carpenters, masons, and painters 
speedily completed the interior renovation, and then 
followed heavily laden drays bearing rich furniture — 
and upholsterers flew from room to room giving the 
last graceful touch of taste and fashion to the arrange- 
ment of the various articles. 

Next came the overwhelming announcement that 
old Abel May was married, and that the sylph-like, 
graceful form, and sunny ringlets of the fair young 
girl sometimes seen bending from the window, or 
leaning on the arm of the old nuui, like a lily grafted 
on some withered branch, belonged to no other than 
the bride— and wonder ceased not, but rather grew 
with the '* food it fed oa." 



Not much less was the surprise of Florence at find- 
ing herself suddenly the mistress of a home so charming. 
She had never connected the idea of wealth with the 
plainly dressed humble old man who had so benevo- 
lently administered to the comforts of her dying parent, 
and cheerfully did she prepare to follow him to a home, 
no matter how lowly, so that love and kindness were 
to be found there. When, then, old Abel May, lifting 
her tenderly from the carriage which bore them from 
the church wherein the solemn rite making them man 
and wife had just been pronounced, and led her into 
apartments so splendid, with all that a refined taste 
might approve, or a fastidious eye applaud, was it 
strange that for a moment the young orphan doubted 
whether all was not, indeed, a dream or a fairy crea- 
tion, such as the pen of her father had often ^ketched 
for her amusement — for never did her waking eyes or 
her sober senses dwell on aught so rich and beautiful. 
Yet neither the elegance by which she was surrounded, 
nor the charms which novelty lent to her new exist- 
ence, could for a long time withdraw her mind from 
dwelling on the irreparable loss she had sustained 
Happily, youth is not prone to despondency ; hope in 
the bright future buoys them exultingly over the 
billows of disuppoiutuient which engulf so many 
sorrow-stricken hearts, and therefore as time wore on 
it made the old man's soul rejoice to see smiles chasing 
away the tears from the countenance o{ this dear 
child. 

The education of Florence had l)een conducted solely 
under the careful tuition of her father, and her active 
mind, regulated and nourished by judicious application. 
In the French and German languages she was a cor- 
rect scholar, and had attained some little proficiency 
in drawing; yet of nmsic or other elegant acquirements 
she knew nothing. 

Hard are the lessons of adversity; and that his 
humble means precluded his bestowing on his child 
those accomplishments for which nature had so emi- 
nently qualified her, was often a source of deep regret 
to her fond parent ; but now, under the fostering care 
of the old man, how splendidly did her talents develop 
themselves. Music and {minting opened for her a 
new world of enjoyment, and no expense did her kind 
protector withhold to gratify to the fullest extent her 
eager desire for improvement. He engaged the mo»t 
eminent masters to attend upon her, nor did the pro* 
ficiency of the pupil shame their skill. 

Very limited wa-* the society which Abel May ad- 
mitted within his walls, and those only such as he 
considered worthy of his friend^^hip and confidence. 
This gave no disquiet to Florence ; indeed, company 
rather pained than pleased her. Her most delightful 
hours were those in which slra could add to the hap* 
piness of the old man, by the exercise of thoee agree- 
able sources of entertainment owing their origin to 
him, or when with pencil or book, alone in the beau- 
tiful little apartment which the same kind hand had 
fitted up expressly for her use, the momenta flaw un» 
heeding in the all absorbing interest they inqrired. 

Occasionally, at the Opera or Theatresy old Abel 
May ai^ieared with his beautiful young wife; or per- 
haps, in the delightful coolness of a sununer** Dioiiui|g» 
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ere yet the noisy din of the city pervaded the air, or 
the dust of its countless thorouglifares swept over the 
dewy fret^hness of night, they sauntered through the 
•ilent streets or shady avenues of Washington Square. 
But more freqnently still within the sacred precincts 
of Laurel Hill were they seen to wander. In one of 
its most retired spots, where a cluster of drooping 
willows brushed the'dew-drops from tbe tall, rank 
grass, and the murmur of the wave below came up 
sadly yet sweetly upon the ear, a plain monumental 
stone was planted. " My Father Sleeps," was the 
only sign it bore ; and to this consecrated spot did 
their steps most often turn, for well did one fond heart 
know who slept so peaceful there, and over this hal- 
lowed grave the fair form of Florence bent in filial 
devotion. 

"Wherever she appeared the admiration she attracted 
was universal ; and if some were prone to pity her lot, 
as being bound by such indissoluble ties to old Abel 
May, they were quite at fault by her bright, sunny 
countenance which certainly bore no traces of hidden 
sorrows for their sympathies to probe. This might 
have flattered the pride o{ the old man while it aroused 
his fears. His own life he knew, in the common 
course of nature, could not be prolonged many years, 
and then what was to become of that young girl thus 
thrown a second time upon the world, so beautiful and 
so unprotected. 

There was but one person whom he ever mentioned 
in terms of affection to Florence, and this was his 
nephew, and the only son of a favorite brother, long . 
since dead, who bore his name, and whom he had 
destined for his heir. But for many years young Abel 
May had not been heard from, and his friends had 
finally given up all expectations of ever seeing him 
again. It was said that being repeatedly reproached 
by envious relatives on account of the interest his rich 
uncle manifested for him, calling him a poor gentle- 
man — a hanger-on — only waiting to step into dead 
men's shoes, with remarks of the like nature, origi- 
nating in low, vulgar minds, and that being a lad of 
high spirit, he became disgusted and angered, and 
vowing he would either make his own fortune or never 
return, young May suddenly disappeared. 

At length age and infirmities pressed more and more 
sorely upon the good old man. Soon he could no 
longer leave the house or even his chamber — ^and then 
it was he felt how rich a treasure he possessed in 
Florence. With how much tenderness and love did 
she watch over him, patiently enduring with all the 
querulousness and complainings of an old age racked 
with torturing pains ; never weary, neither by day nor 
by night, ever devising, ever executing some plan 
which might soothe his troubles either of body or 
mind. 

The old man died, leaving his fortune to Florence, 
upon one condition — the strangest, surely, that ever 
guided the pen of a dying man. 

Never was so singular a will written — ^never was 
any thing more absurd' And for more than a month, 
which is certainly a long time for any wonder to stand 
its ground against the constant pressure oi newer 
marvels, for more than a month after the coffin and the 



tomb had alike received their due, the city rang with 
the whimsicality of the last will and testament of old 
Able May, who by this said will had compelled his 
young, blooming widow either to marry within a 
year of his demise, or otherwise forfeit to relatives in- 
numerable that fine fortune which, with this proviso, 
he had bequeathed to her alone. The motives which 
actuated him were doubtless intended as a kindness to 
the young girl whom his death would leave unpro- 
tected. He overlooked the dftngers to which he thus 
exposed her from the crafty wiles of the spendthrift 
and fortune-hunter, or he trusted, perhaps, that her in- 
nocence and loveliness might shield her against their 
artifices. 

From marble-columned squares and by-lanes — from 
suburban cottages and distant villages, disappointed 
relatives came flocking in like a flight of hungry crows, 
one and all croaking forth the will a foi^ry ; or that 
their beloved relative, for whom weepers a yard long 
streamed in the wind, and black veils fluttered hope- 
fully, through weakness of body and consequent im- 
becility of mind, had been influenced by an artful young 
wife to draw up the unrighteous instnunent to which 
his signature was attached. A likely story, truly, that 
passing by uncles and nephews, aunts and nieces, to 
say nothing of innumerable cousins of the first and 
third degree, he should have thrown his whole for- 
tune into the hands of a young girl, one, too, whom 
they all were convinced he had married only that she 
might nurse his old body when gout or rheumatism 
should rack his bones, but that he also should have 
added to this unheard of folly his commands for her to 
marry, and by that means allow his hard-earned riches 
to pass into the hands of nobody knows who— any 
beggar she might choose to call up from squalid rags 
to fine linen and broadcloath, why that passed all 
bounds of belief. There had been intrigue and trea- 
chery somewhere ; poor old Abel ! it brought tears 
into their aflectionate eyes even to thmk of it. 

But, unfortunately alike to their jealous aflection 
and hopeful schemes, the lawyers possessed a quietus 
in a certain document drawn up and attested by com- 
petent witnesses, which ran thus : 

"Whereas jealous and evil-minded perscMis may 
seem inclined to dispute my last will and testament, I 

hereby declare in the presence of and of , 

that, as my dear wife, Florence, has been to me the 
kindest and most tender of wives, denying herself for 
my sake those pleasures and amusements natural to 
her youth, and has cheerfully devoted herself t(. 
nursing a poor, feeble old man, I do in token of my 
love, approbation, and gratitude, give unto her without 
reserve all the property of which I may die possessed, 
both personal and real. And furthermore, I do most 
earnestly entreat of her to choose some deserving 
young man whom she may take as a husband, and 
that she may be happy in such choice, and be re- 
warded thereby for her goodness to me, I pray God ! 
And that she may be influenced the more readily 
perhaps to comply with this, my last request, I do 
hereby declare that unless within one year from my 
demise she does make such choice, and marry in ac- 
cordance, I do annul and make void my will in her 
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favor, my fortune in such case to be disposed of as 
stipulated in my will and testament." 

Now when the smiling law^-ers holding such a 
damper over the high hopes of the solemn conclave of 
mourners, made known to them the existence of this 
last document, uncles and aunts bounced out of the 
house like roasted chestnuts seething and smoking with 
the fire of anger. 

Not so the young nephews and the gallant cousins. 
Down they went on their knees before the young 
widow, swearing she was divine — an angel — a goddess 
— and right glad were they that the sensible old gen- 
tleman had given her his fortune, for she deserved it, 
in faith she did — and they hoped ^he would marry im- 
mediately ; heavens ! any body might be proud to re- 
ceive her hand— what was the paltry gold in com- 
parison. 

And each one of the seven secretly resolved to woo 
and win her, and — the fortune to boot I But Florence 
only cast down her eyes and wept unfeigned sorrow 
for the loss of a kind old man — her husband and 
benefactor. 

CHAPTER U. 

Florence May was, indeed, a bewitching little widow 
— only eighteen, and with nearly half a million of 
dollars in her rosy little palm. The evening star bursting 
through a cloud was not more bright than were her 
eyes twinkling through the veil of sable crape, or 
if perchance some saucy zephyr brushed aside the 
envious weedy what charming flowers were thereby 
disclosed — what tempting roses and lilies, and sweet, 
blue violets, all bathed in the golden suuhhine of her 
glittering tresses. Ah, yes — and then the golden sun- 
shine of those glittering guineas — truly was she not a 
most adorable widow ! 

And never was a poor little widow so tormented 
with lovers since the world began. D ingle j dingle j 
dingle, quoth the door-bell incessantly; tap, tap, tap, 
urged the maid at the entrance of her private sitting- 
room, until the poor child wearied of shaking her little 
head, and uttering a " No!" to their various demands 
for admittance. With cards, and tender billet-doux, 
her tables were overburthened, while pluming them- 
selves upon their relation>hip, the seven cousins and 
nephews intruded without ceremony into her presence, 
eyeing each other with jealous defiance, and snarling 
and snapping like a parcel of angry lap-dogs. 

" Do you bite your thiunb at us, sir?" 

** I do bile my thumb, sir." 

" Do you bite your thumb at us, sir?" 

" No, sir, I do not bite my thumb at you, sir— but I 
bite my thumb, sir." 

The neighborhood were kept alive with surmises as 
to who would win the rich heiress, daily expecting to 
see a gay wedding party issuing forth, in contraiit to 
the gloomy funereal spectacle so lately before them. 
Yet weeks and months rolled on uneventful What 
could it mean ? Was the widow crazy or bewitched ? 
How could she remain so unconcerned when her for- 
tune was at stake ! Day aOer day was poverty stealthily 
drawing nearer, in as much as she still neglected to 
fulfill the terms on which her fortune rested, and yet 



she moved about as careless and indiflerent as though 
the comforts and el^ancies which surrounded her 
were unconditionally hers — what a strange creature 
she must be I 

It was thus reasoned the " lookers on in Venice." 

Six months of widowhood were passed. FloreDoe 
was still unmarried ; and once more the relatives took 
heart against despair, and golden visions mingled in 
their day-dreams. Her obstinacy was to them inex- 
plicable — for they knew upon the separate assurances 
of the several nephews and cousins that she had had 
unexceptionable oilers, and if from those choice speci- 
mens of man she could not select a husband, why, of 
course, they had reason to hope she never would be 
married- 

Such was the state of affairs, when one day Florenoe 
received the following note, written in an unknown 
hand, accompanied with a bouquet of beautiful flowers: 

'' Madam,— I have seen you, and who that has 
once looked upon you but must adore you ! I dare not 
approach you, nor would I mingle with the throng of 
flatterers around you. Enough for me to wcwship at 
a distance, and to guard with my whole soul that 
treasure which may never be mine. My life I would 
willingly lay at your feet, but there are important 
reasons why you should not know me. Of one thing, 
madam, rest assured, you have a friend who will 
secretly watch over you, and guard you from every 
danger." 

Upon a mind so artless as that of Florence, this singu- 
lar note, w^hich was without signature, produced a very 
pleasing influence, and excited a lively interest for the 
unknown writer. The idea of possessing such a irittid 
inspired her with a degree of confidence such as she had 
not known since the death of her husband. Nor to that 
one note did the unknown Hmit his attentions — they 
were manifested in various ways. Qfttimes in the 
sweet language of flowers they were spoken— ot to 
her little boudoir some rare and exquisite painting 
found its way. Books, too, with penciled margins, all 
evincing a pure and elegant perception ; music, whioh, 
when awakened by her fingers, breathed the very 
spirit of melody ; and when from the same imknown 
hand there came a beautiful cage, whence the tiny 
warbler trilled forth in sweetest notes her favorite airs, 
Florence was last in amazement. Who, then, was 
this mysterious person who so well understood her 
tastes, and who was thus ever studying her happiness. 
The note had stated : " There are important reasoos 
why you t-hould not know me." And Florenoe was 
possessed of too much delicacy, and had too much re- 
spect for the writer of the note to seek to penetrate 
the myster}'. Yet by the use which she made of his 
giAs, her silent thanks to the donor were expressed, 
and insensibly yielding to the delightful associations 
they called forth, she felt as if some kind guardian wis 
ever near shielding her from evil. 

Ofi amid the rich braids of her hair those fragrant 
flowers were intertwined, or rested above a heart not 
less pure than themselves. The books acquired a 
new interest that other eyes had dwelt abo upon their 
pages ; and never did her fingers so skillfully or no 
tenderly touch the keys, as when before her wm tho 
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music which the unknown had conveyed to her ; many 
times, too, the soft, sweet tones of a flute were heard 
echoing the strain. When first they reached her ear, 
Florence hoshed her instrument and closed the window ; 
but at midnight, again and again the same sweet strains 
floated around her, and then she felt it could be no 
other than the unknown, who, in music's gentle voice, 
addressed her, and this belief added greatly to the 
charmed life she was leadmg, thus mysteriously watched 
over and protected. 

It was now that chance brought her acquainted with 
a person whom we must allow to introduce himself to 
the reader by the following letter : 

** From Charles Cray ford to his friend^ Hastings. 

"I am in luck, my dear fellow; give me joy, for 
Fortune, blessed goddess, hath at length wafted me to 
The favor of wealth and beauty. 'Pon my soul, I know 
Slot which I am the most in love with, the person or 
"•he fortune of the divinity. Her name is May — 
f ioreoce May. She is a widow— a young, blooming, 
'ftewitching widow, with half a million at her own 
itfree dispof^, and, happily, without a relative in the 
'World, or jealous guardian to cavil about disparity of 
Jbrtune, or pry into secrets. 

" • But how — and when — and where — did you meet 
^oor divinity V you &«k. Listen, then, and admire my 
jwiicy. 

" Passing down Chestout street in a somewhat mo- 
raiizii^ vein — unheeding the light forms and bright eyes 
ffittiog pest me, and coining some new device to elude 
the importunities of my landlady and tailor, when, 
just as I reached the Washington House, the whole 
moving multitude came to a sudden halt — the cause of 
which I never even thought to ascertain — for " more 
attractive metal" at that moment drew my attention. 
On the steps of the hotel, my eye eye caught the fair- 
est vision ever mortal beheld. It was that of a young 
and beautiful girl, but whether descending from the 
houee, or newly alighted from Paradise, may I forfeit 
her guineas if I can tell. She was accompanied by a 
respectable looking middle-aged woman, whom I 
juried to be a domestic. I noticed the heavenly eyes 
of this beautiful creature were bent with pity upon a 
pale, sickly Uttle girl, who was trying to sell a few 
bunches of flowers among the crowd. 

" * Will you buy my flowers V said the child to a 
fiMhionably dressed lady — ' Will you buy my flowers 
— only a>Sp.* 

•* • Beaily,' exclaimed the fine lady, taking no notice 
whatever of the gentle voice and beseeching looks of 
the little girl — ' these genteel be^ars are an insufler- 
afale nuisance !' 

" • Will you buy my flowers?' again asked the child 
of a pompous old gentleman, who stood puffing and 
vaporing before me—* Buy my flowers, sir V 

** * Out (^ the way— quick — ^be off— or I will have 
yon taken up for a vagrant !' cried the pompous gentle- 
man, elevating his gold-headed cane and shaking it 
over her head. Hastings, you should have seen the 
br%ht glow of indignation which flushed the cheeks 
of my charmer as this rude speech met her ear ! My 
good geaius midged my elbow, and prompted me to 
IT 



pity the poor child. * Come here, my dear, and I will 
buy your flowers,' I said. The frightened little girl 
sprung quickly to my side and looked imploringly up 
in my face. * And where do you live V I continued, 
confident that the eyes of the fair one were upon me, 
and taking out my tablets, I afiect^d to note down her 
answer — then slipping some money into her band, 
(what improvidence you will say,) I added — 'Keep 
the flowers, my poor child, perhaps you can sell them 
again.' 'Pon my soul, the look of approbation which 
beamed from her eyes, as mine casually glanced to- 
ward the beautiful unknown, would have melted the 
heart o^ a miser to compassion. The crowd now be- 
gan to move. In passing the little flower-girl my 
divinity endeavored to slip some money into her hand, 
but in the confusion and press of the moment it fell 
upon the pavement. I quickly picked it up and gave 
it to the child, and — lucky dog — received a bow of 
thanks and a sweet smile as my reward. Now mark 
the continued favors of the jade Fortune. That very 
evening, I do n't know what tempted me to call upon 
thof^^e prosy, clever people the Livermores, and there 
who should I meet but the same bewitching fair one. 
Ah, Hastings, 'there is a divinity that shapes our 
ends ;' have I not proved it to you? I saw at once she 
recognized me as the hero of the morning's adventure, 
and having then made my appearance in the character 
o( excellence, I now topped the same part to perfection. 
I found her as far superior in mental as in personal 
charms to those around her, and when my hostess 
whispered me that she was also the uncontrolled mis- 
tress of a fortune, my heart melted at once — in the 
crucible of Mammon ! The next day I took the liberty 
to call upon her, and was most graciously received, 
and have been a frequent visiter since. You should 
hear my conversation, Hastings — you would discredit 
the evidence of your senses. I affect morality and 
virtue — quote Cowper and Milton, and hint at charities 
committed sub-rasa. Think of becoming the husband 
of such a young, pretty dove-eyed creature — ay, and 
to husband the money, too, instead of marrying age 
and deformity for the sake of the gilding ! By the way, 
I find my fair one wastes her fortune prodigiously upon 
paupers and charitable institutions. I shall look af)er 
this by and by; in the meantime, I am willing she 
should consider me a pattern of disinterested good- 
ness. Yours, 

C. Crayford." 

CHAPTER ni. 
It was no wonder that Florence should have been 
deceived by one so artful and designing as Crayford. 
Her first introduction to him was calculated to im- 
press her strongly in his favor — a vantage ground 
which he knew well how to maintain. His conver- 
aation so artfully fraught with morality — the correct 
and refined taste he manifested for music, for painting, 
and all those acquirements which were so delightful 
to her — his well argued schemes of philanthropy, 
added to an elegant person and insinuating address, 
might have deceived one less ingenuous and confiding 
than Florence. In him all those delightful influences 
with which the unknown had surrounded her seemed 
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coDoentrated ; in fact, as one and the same she b^;an 
gradually to blend them in her imagination. 

Day aAer day, therefore, was the dangerous Cray- 
ford admitted to her presence, and each day more 
securely planting hinit^elf in her favor. In the mean- 
time the seven nephews and cousins made common 
cause, and fought bravely agains^t this new aspirant, 
whom they saw plainly was fast bearing off the prize 
from them, until alarmed by several very unequivocal 
threats from Crayford, they vanished, leaving ihe field 
to him. 

But where, all this time, was the friend who had so 
ardently pledged himself her protector, surely now 
was the time when his voice should not be silent. 

A small casket was one day placed in the hands of 
Florence, which, on opening, she found to contain a 
brooch, representing a stem of the lily of the valley, 
emblem of purity and innocence, composed of beautiful 
pearls, but around which a tsmall, glittering snake was 
entwined. The head of the reptile, its forked tongue 
darting fire, was bent over the sweet floweret as if with 
its noxious venom it would destroy it forever. The 
snake was of emeralds — the eyes and tongue of small 
sparkling rubys. On lifting the brooch, a folded paper 
dropped from it, on which was traced in the same 
well known characters : 

" Beware, pure and innocent lily — the charmer is 
near, but his breath is poison !" 

To Crayford alone she knew this singular warning 
could refer, and it caused her at first both dismay and 
sorrow. Could it be, then, that he was a villain! 
Could it be that under an exterior so pleasing vice and 
deformity could hide itself; no, it was impossible! 
Florence had no room in her heart for suspicions so 
cruel toward any one. Of friendship abused — of con- 
fidence violated, or of the heart's warm afiection be- 
trayed, that most bitter lesson of life she had yet to 
learn. Ah, happy those, who, on their journey through 
life, may never meet with its truths ! 

And was it not unjust, she argued, to receive im- 
plicitly the words of one unknown to the prejudice of 
one whom she did know, and who appeared every 
way so estimable. Might she not also attribute to 
jealousy this singular interference of one who had 
already declared himself to be her lover. The more 
£he dwelt upon this conclusion, the more reasonable it 
appeared ; and finally closing the casket, she prepared 
to fulfill an engagement with Crayford to visit the 
Academy of Fine Arts. 

In the drawing-room she found him already waiting 
for her, and apologizing for her delay, they imme- 
diately set forth upon the intended expedition. 

Never had Crayford appeared more brilliant, more 
fascinating than this morning ; and was it strange that 
the warning of the unknown should have passed from 
her thoughts as a dream. As they reached the oomer 

of Square, Florence suddenly observed a young 

woman, very pale, and meanly attired, who, leaning 
against the iron railing, was fixedly gazing upon her 
with a look of such utter despair and misery, as ex- 
cited at once her pity and curiosity. A miserable 
cloak closely enveloped her per80I^ the hood of which 
was held tightly around the lower part of her face by 



her thin white hand, yet did not conceal the ghastly 
pallor of her countenance. Her eyes were uncom- 
monly large, and of a soft, lustrous black; it even 
seemed to Florence they were filled with tears, and 
her brow looked as cold and pure as the brow of the 
dead. 

" What beautiful eyes !" said she, in a low voice to 
her companion ; " pray look !" 

As Crayford sought the wretched object Florence 
pointed out, he started as though an adder had stung 
him, and would have hurried on, but the girl, with an 
impatient gesture, as if to address him, sprang a step 
or two forward : 

" Poor creature ! let us hear what she has to say," 
said Florence. 

" Excuse me, my dear Mrs. May," replied Cray- 
ford, with an effort at calnmess, " I cannot submit you 
to the importunities of that woman ; is it possible you 
have never seen her— it is Nell, the crazy fortune- 
teller !" then throwing her a half dollar, accompanied 
by a look which Florence did not observe, he passed 
on with his lovely companion. 

" Poor creature ! she should be taken care of!" ex- 
claimed Florence. Lookmg back, she saw the money 
still glittering upon the pavement, while the girl, with 
her form slightly bent forward, her arras extended be- 
fore her, and her small, thin hands clasped together, 
see'med the very personification of despair. 

They soon reached the Academy. At the entrance 
they encountered several persons, some entering, others 
leaving the building. As they were ascending the 
steps, a voice close to the ear of Florence, whispered, 

^^ Betpare oftJie serpent!" 

She started and looked quickly around, but saw no 
one to whom she could attribute the remark. An old 
gentleman and lady were behind her, and with the ex- 
ception of a spruce, dandified individual, she could 
du*covcr no one else. It was sometime, however, ere 
she could recover from the agitation into which this 
had thrown her ; and Crayford, attributing her abstrac- 
tion entirely to her pity for the poor fortune-teller, 
exerted all his skill as a ccmnoisseur to draw her at- 
tention to the beautiful creationti of the painter and 
sculptor. He was successful, and the mind of Florence 
soon engrossed alone by the pleasing objects around her. 

Several times, in passing through the rooms, her eyes 
encountered those of a gentleman dressed in deep 
mourning, who seemed to be regarding her with a sad 
and mournful gaze. At first she thought nothing of it ; 
but when again and again she met the same IIB ex- 
pressive eyes, she could not suppress a feeling of 
agitation. 

They spent some hours here, and were about re- 
tiring, when, in one of the galleries, Florence observed 
the same gentleman standing at a httle distance atten- 
tively regarding a fine group of statuary. His profile 
was turned toward them, and struck with the intel- 
lectual cast of his features, Florence pointed him out 
to Crayford. 

"Heavens, he here !" he exclaimed, as his eye fell 
upon him, while a mortal paleness overspread his 
features ; then aware his agitation must appear singular 
to his companion, he added, " I met that gtentkam 
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abroad under circumstances of very strange interest ; 
some other time I will explfun — if you please we will 
now pass on." 

As they reached the door Florence looked around, 
but the stranger had disappeared. Once, as they 
threaded their way homeward through the busy crowd, 
she thought she met the same mournful eyes, but ere 
she could take a second look they had vanished. 

Poor Florence ! what conflicting thoughts distressed 
her when left to her own reflections, for notwithstand- 
ing her resolution of the morning, her confidence in 
Crayford began to be shaken, and that it was so 
pained her. She longed for some kind, sympathizing 
friend to whom she could confide her doubts, and who 
would counsel her how to act. Among her feW ac- 
quaintances she know of none capable of advising her, 
and the good old woman who acted as her house- 
keeper, although she loved her dear young mistress, 
and would go to the ends of the earth to serve her, 
could be of little assistance in a case like the present. 
She did not love Crayford, yet she felt he was one 
who had interested her more than any person she had 
ever met with, one whom, perhaps, she might learn to 
lo*ve ; and then, should he prove the villain, should she 
find that the warnings of the unknown were but too 
tnie — ^what would be her fate ! At one moment she 
resolved to dismiss him forever from her presence, and 
the next her heart accused her of prejudice and in- 
justice. Poor girl ! never had she felt so unhappy as 
when that night she rested her aching head upon her 
pillow. Hark ! what sweet music floats around her, 
and insensibly yielding to its soothing power, she 
tank into a gentle, refreshing slumber. 

When she awoke the sun was already glinting 
bravely through the muslin window-shades, and with 
a much lighter heart, she sprang from her couch. 
Remembering she had invited Crayford to breakfast 
with her, she hastily made her toilet. A small plea- 
sure party, acquaintances of Florence, had been formed 
for Cape May. They were to start at an early hour, 
and Crayford had so earnestly pleaded to make one 
of the number, that finally she had consented. They 
were to breakfast together, and then proceed to the 
place of rendezvous. 

Just as Florence was about descending to the 
breakfast-room, a note was handed her. She turned 
pale as she took it, for she saw it was from 'the 
unknown. With a trembling hand she broke the seal 
and read: 

" Ere it may be too late, listen to the warning voice 
of your friend. Let me arouse you from that pleasing 
repose, which, like the calm preceding a tempest, lulls 
you in such fancied securit}^ let me bid you shun 
Crayford — shun him whose breath would sully the 
parity of an angel — shun him as you would the viper 
in your path 1" 

As Florence finished reading, she sunk into a chair, 
and covering her face with her hands, burst into 
tears. 



" Mr. Crayford is below, ma'am," said a servant, 
entering. 

Alas ! how should she act ! There was a truth and 
earnestness about (he note she dared not disregard, and 
a few moments reflection determined her to avoid him 
until she could learn either the truth or falsehood of 
these heavy accusations. She therefore bade ihe ser- 
vant say that a violent headache would preclude her 
from joining the intended excursion— and she also sent 
a note of the same purport to the lady manager of the 
party. 

In ft few moments she saw Crayford leave the house. 
Could she have read the thoughts then passing through 
his mind, she would have found full confirmation of 
her worst fears. 

She now determined upon a bold step, and with 
trembling hand addressed a note to her mysterious 
counsellor : 

" If you are really my friend, why do you thus shun 
me ; why, if honest, thus clothe yourself in so much 
mystery J What proof have you to give me of your 
sincerity ? Alas ! I fear, none ; and yet I would not 
have it so, for the thought of your friend>hip has been 
very pleasant to me ! What reliance can I place upon 
the assertions of one who thus shuns inquiry, against 
the character of a person bearing the semblance of so 
much worth as Crayford. I have a right to demand 
proofs of what you have stated ; and I now do so, 
which, if you withhold, I shall deem all your accusa- 
tions against that individual as base foi^eries. God 
judge the right!" 

This note she sealed, and ordering the servants to 
inform her when the usual messenger from the un- 
known should again appear, she sat down to reflect 
upon the singular position in which she found herself 
placed. 

It was not until the following morning that Florence 
had an opportunity to forward her note. From her 
window she at length saw the lad coming down the 
street with a basket of beautiful roses. She imme- 
diately ran down, and as he rang the bell she opened 
the door quickly, and placing the note in his hand, bade 
him deliver it to his master. The next moment, how 
gladly she would have recalled him, so imprudent ap- 
peared to her the course she was pursuing. It was 
too late, however — and in a state of much agitation 
she now awaited the result. She had not to wait 
long. In the course of an hour she received an an- 
swer couched as follows : 

" You demand proof, and you shall have it. Thank 
God that you are sufficiently alarmed to ask it. Go, 

then, to No. 7 Lane, and inquire for a Mrs. 

Belmont. Be not dismayed at what is before you — 
shrink not from a step which may save you from 
wretchedness. Go, then, pure and lovely one, and 
fear not. One wttl be near you who wUl protect you 
with his life." 

[Conclusion in our next 
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As in yonder woods I wandered, 

By the river-side, 
On the bitter past I pondered. 
On the gladness I had squandered. 

And upon my erring bride, 

By her dying sanctified. 

Pleasure from a crystal chalice 
Once I gladly drained ; 

Lived we in a fairy palace. 

Wildest passion, I and Alice ; 
Every object seemed attained. 
Every joy my soul had gained. 

While I trusted her, and thought her 

Honest as she seemed ; 
While I fondest worship brought her, 
And my glowing glances taught her 
Of the love which from them gleamed, 
I awoke — I had but dreamed. 

After she became a mother, 
Leaving me her child, 
Fled she from me with another — 
With a man I thought my brother. 
Fate its mountain on me piled. 
And my mind grew rapt and wild. 

So it was, he treated vilely 

One who trusted him ; 
Thus did she with action wily 
Lull me, ere she left me slyly — 
Led me for her passion's whim. 
With my life- lamp gfrowing dim. 

Sad I sat me by my lattice, 

Where the faded flowers, 
Withered poppies, seared clematis. 
And the damp-mould which begat is 
By the long-neglected hours. 
Seemed in harmony with my powers. 

Thus my life-lamp's fitful shimmer 

Faint and fainter shone; 
Thus its fastly-fading glimmer. 
Daily growing dim and dimmer, 
As I brooded there alone. 
Lit my happiness o'erthrown. 

Day by day thus wrapt in sadness, 

Sat I quiet there ; 
Desperately rejecting gladness, 
Wooing the approach of roadnera, 
Nursing wrongs with savage care, 
Whose nurture would create deipair. 

Time at length it soothed me slightly, 

Covering o'er my care j 
Made me bear my woes more lightly, 
Think my honor less unsightly ; 
But her absence made her fair, 
Though criminal beyond compare. 



Years had past, and in this Babel 

Of continual din, 
I had striven, as I was able. 
Till the silver streaked the sable 
Of my hair, which growing thin 
Showed decay which must begin. 

Years had past, but naught could fetter 

Love I should have spurned ; 
Every day I loved her better — 
Shame upon me ! Then I met her. 
In the wo that she had learned. 
Under the blow which she had earned. 

By her death-hour's turbid river 
Stood her trembling soul ; 
And she asked me to forgive her. 
By her shame, which would outlive her, 
By her anguish past control. 
By the hell which was her goal. 

Could I at such time refuse her 

Such a sad request ? 
Could I then of crime accuse her — 
At that moment harshly use her ? 
So I bade her pass to rest. 
With forgiveness on her breast. 

Smiled the Magdalen, and prayed me 

With a feeble pride, 
Prayed me by the God who made me, 
That when in the earth they laid me 
It should be her form beside — 
Hers, my false and fallen bride. 

As I stood in pity by her. 
Looking in her face, 

Could I this small boon deny her? 

Pride revolted, but a higher. 
Holier feeling took its place. 
And I smiled the sought-for grace. 

This thing won, another favor 
From me she did pray ; 
That, forgetting her behavior. 
Ere death's rising waves would lave her, 

I would bend and on that day 

Kiss her chill lips as she lay. 

This I did, and as she started 

At my warm lip's touch. 
From her form the spirit parted. 
Leaving me thus riven-hearted. 
Held in Sorrow's iron clutch. 
Smiling never, suffering much. 

In the dark-brown shade I wander— 

Sadness at my side ; 
Growing of my sorrows fonder, 
As upon the past I ponder. 

And upon my «ring bride. 

Who, as I forgare her, died. 
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Little Dora Stilling was but six years old when 
her best friend went to Heaven. She was a beautiful 
child, and her father, Mark Stilling, an old engraver, 
ioved her with a species of blind idolatry. Stilling 
was by birth a German, and his reading had not gone 
much beycMid the childish romances peculiar to his 
country, which had leA upon his mind an indellible 
impression. At twelve years old he was apprenticed 
to an engraver, and since that time had seen little of 
the world beyond the room in which his noiseless oc- 
cupation happened to be. His mind, therefore, re- 
mained half asleep, and the dreams that passed through 
it had little in common with the real life around him. 
He was an old man when he married, and his wife, 
who passed with many, who did not know better, as 
his daughter, died a few years aAer their only child, 
Dora, was bom. 

Upon the death of his wife, the heart of Mark Stil- 
ling turned toward the sweet child she had left him, 
with an affection made jealous and intenser by his loss. 
For her be desired all good in the world's power to 
bestow ; but as to what was the greatest good he had 
but vague notions. As he grew older, and his mind 
drooped toward second childhood, from the ideas and 
feelings of his earlier years the dust of time was blown 
away, and all was as distinct and fresh as if the spring- 
time of life were but yesterday. Images of beautiful 
maidens, wooed by princes in disguise, floated before 
his imagination ; and then his thoughts would turn to 
Dora, who grew more and more lovely in his eyes 
every day. Nothing short of some such consumma- 
tion for his child, he felt, would ever satisfy him. 

It was little wonder that the old engraver loved 
Dora with an absorbing affection ; for, opening like a 
rose, she displayed to his eyes some new feature of 
loveliness every day, as well in mind as in body. 
While he sat at his work, tracing out upon the hard, 
polished steel forms of beauty, Dora was ever present 
in his mind, more beautiful than any creation of the 
painter's pencil he had yet been commissioned to copy. 

Swiftly the years glided on, and Dora became less 
and less a child. As soon as she was able to go to 
school, she was placed under the care of the best 
teachers in the city, and from that time every dollar 
earned by Stilling, beyond what the simple wants of 
nature demanded, was spent upon his daughter, that 
the might be thought accomplished in every thing, and 
thus made a fit companion for the best in the land. 
He wished her to be, in one word, a lady — and, in 
the engraver's mind, a lady was something more than 
the term conveys in its usual acceptation. 

But as Dora grew up lovely and accomplished as 
her parent's heart could desire, she exhibited a aim- 
plicity of taste, and a love for useful employments, that | 



her father did not in the least approve. Fond old man ! 
Half insane, under the delusion himself had conjured 
up from among his early fancies, he felt, whenever 
Dora's hands were engaged in work, that she was de- 
grading herself, and ever sought to keep her above the 
necessity of entering into any domestic occupation. 
Dora, as her mind grew clearer, saw the weakness 
and folly of all this. She saw that her father was old, 
and growing feebler and less able to work every day, 
and that his income was steadily decreasing ; and she 
felt that, before a very long time, upon her would fall 
the burden of his as well as her own support. One 
day she came to him and said — 

" Dear father, you are getting old, and your strength 
is failing. Let me go and learn a trade, and then I can 
work for you." 

The old man caught for breath two or three times, 
like one suddenly deprived of air. 

" A trade, did you say, child I" He spoke in a low 
whisper. 

" Yes, father, a trade. Let me learn some trade, so 
that I can help you. I am young, and you are old. 
You have worked for me since I was child ; now let 
me work for you." 

"No, no, Dora! You shall not learn a trade," re- 
plied Stilling firmly. Then he added, in a chiding 
voice, " How could you think of such a thing ! You 
must look higher, my child. You are as good as any 
lady in the land, and may take the place of the best." 
Here his voice grew animated. " Do n't you remem- 
ber the story of the light-haired maiden whom the 
king's son saw, and loved better than all the proud 
court ladies, because she was beautiful and good^ and 
how he came in a splendid chariot, and carried her 
away and made her his bri^ ? True, there are no 
kings here" — the old man faintly sighed — " but there 
are many rich and great people. No — no — Dora, you 
shall not learn a trade." 

Dora un^rstood well what her father meant by 
these allusions, for he had often talked so before, and 
sometimes more plainly ; and she knew tliat it would 
be of no use to argue against him. So she ^^aid no 
more about learning a trade. But she engaged more 
diligently in every useful thing that came to her hand, 
and sought, by every means in her power, to add to 
her father's comfort. 

Almost alone as Mark Stilling was, and possessing 
none of those cultivated tastes and accomplishments 
necessary for one who woidd introduce a young girl 
like his daughter into society, the old man saw weeks 
and months go by, after Doili had become a woman, 
and yet his lovely flower remained hidden by the way- 
side. He looked upon her as she came in and went 
out, and wondered that all the world was not capti- 
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vated by her beauty. And as he grew older, and his 
intellect became feebler and feebler, this one idea took 
a still stronger hold upon his mind. 

Dora, at the age of nineteen, began to feel great con- 
cern for her father. Both body and mind it was plain 
to her were failing rapidly ; and orders for work were 
much less frequent than they had been. But even if 
work had been as abundant as before, he had less 
ability to perform it ; and this was daily decreasing. 
Again she asked permission to learn a trade; but it 
was met with as firm an opposition as before, and on 
the same ground. 

" I must have some means of supporting myself and 
father," she said thoughtfully to herself, " for it will 
not be long that he can keep at work. What shall I 
do? He will not let me learn a trade." She reflected 
for a long time, and then, as if all had become clear to 
her, she clapped her hands tc^ther and murmured — 
" Yes — yes. That shall be it. I will devote myself to 
my music until I become proficient enough to teach." 

Already much money had been expended on Dora's 
musical education, and she played and sung well. 
But she was not skilled enough to be able to give in- 
structions. So from that time she spent many hours 
each day at her piano ; and also practiced on the guitar. 
As the old man listened to her warblings, how little 
dreamed he that all this was but the learning of a trade, 
against which his mind had .so revolted. 

As we have said, the old man became less and less 
competent to perform his work well and expeditiously, 
and it gradually left him and went into other hands. 
His income thus reduced, it became necessary to 
abridge the expenses of his household, or fall in debt, 
something for which Stilling had a natural horror. 
The first step downward, and one that it hurt the en- 
graver much to take, was the giving up of the neat 
little house in which he had lived, and taking apart- 
ments in a second story, at half the rent formerly paid. 
Dora urged strongly, when this change was made, to 
have their domestic sent away. 

" I can do all the work, father. Let Ellen go, and 
then we will save nearly half our living." 

But the old man would not listen a moment to this, 
and silenced his daughter by an emphatic " No." 

Yet for all this care in keeping Dora above the 
sphere of usefulness, her charms had not won for her 
a distinguii>hed lover. Still Dora had a lover, and this 
was less wonderful than it would have been had her 
sweet face not pictured itself on some heart. But her 
lover was only a humble clerk in a store where she 
had oAen been to make purchases. He was as simj^e 
and earnest in all his tastes and feelings as Dora her- 
self. Their meetings were not frequent, for yoimg 
Edwards had been told of the old engraver's weak- 
ness, and did not, therefore, venture to call upon his 
sweetheart at her home. 

At length so little work came that Stilling did not 
receive more than sufficient money to buy food, and 
actual privation began to creep in upon himself and 
daughter. Stem necessffy required the dismissal of 
their domestic, and then the old man busied himself in 
household matters, in order to keep Dora as far as poe- 
sible above such menial employments. As age crept 



on, and his intellects grew still weaker, he clasped his 
fond delusion more closely to his heart, and observed 
all of Dora's movements with a more jealous eye. 

For as long a time as a year had the faith of Dora 
and her lover been pledged. Their meetings were 
generally in the street, on a certain appointed afternoon 
of each week. Then they walked together and talked 
about the fiiture, when there should be no barrier to 
their happiness. But the young man, as time wore on, 
grew impatient ; and his pride occasionally awakened, 
telling him that he was as good as the old engraver, 
and worthy, in every respect, to claim the hand of his 
daughter. Sometimes this feeling showed itself to 
Dora, when the maiden would be so hurt that Edwards 
always repented of his hasty words, and resolved to 
be more guarded in future. 

" Let me call and see you at your father's," said 
Edwards, one day as they were walking together; 
" perhaps I may not be so unwelcome a visiter as you 
think." 

"Oh, no, no! you must not think of it," replied 
Dora quickly. 

"But where is this to end?" inquired the young 
man. " If he will not accept me as your lover, and 
you cannot become mine except with his consult, the 
case seems hopeless." 

Dora did not reply at the moment, and they walked 
along for some time in silence. 

" There is a way. I have thought of it a great deal," 
at length said the young girl. She spoke with some 
hesitation in her manner. 

" What is it ?" inquired her lover. 

Dora leaned toward him, and said something in a 
low voice. 

" That 's not to be thought of^^^ was the quick reply 
of the young man. 

Dora was silent, while her bosom, as it rose and fell 
quickly, showed that her feelings were much disturbed. 

The suggestion, whatever it was, appeared to hurt 
or offend the young man, and when they separated, it 
was with a coldness on his part that made tears dim 
the eyes of Dora the moment she turned from hink 

On their next meeting both felt constrained; and 
their conversation was not so free and tender as be- 
fore. It took some weeks for the effect of DtMU'S 
propofiition, whatever it was, to wear off. But aAer 
that lime the sunshine came back again, and wbs 
bridper and warmer than before. 

One day, it was perhaps four or five months after 
the little misunderstanding just mentioned, the dd en- 
graver was visited by a stranger, whose whole ap* 
pearance marked him as either a foreigner or one who 
had lived abroad. He wanted him, he said, to copy 
on steel, m his most finished style, the miniature of a 
lady. As he mentioned his errand to the engraver, he 
drew from his pocket the miniature of a young and 
exquisitely beautiful woman, set in a costly gold lodoBt. 
Mark Stilling took the picture, but the moment he 
looked at it his countenance changed. 

" Is it not a beautiful face ?" said the stranger. 

"I have seen it before," remarked the engraver, 
with a thoughtful air. 

" Have yon?" was the quidc inquiry. 
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" Yes. But of whom is it a likeness ?" asked the 
old man. 

" Of one," said the stranger, " who has flitted he- 
fore me, of late, the impersonation of all that is lovely 
in her sex. As she passes me in the street, I gaze 
aAer her as one would gaze at an angel. A skillful 
painter, at my request, has sketched her face, taking 
feature aAer feature, as he could fix them, until, at 
last, this image of beauty has grown under his pencil. 
And now I w^ut it transferred to steel, lest some acci- 
dent should deprive me of its possession." 

While the stranger thus spoke. Stilling sat gazing 
opoa the miniature with the air of one bound by a 
spell. And no wonder— for it was the image o( his 
own child ! and it seemed, as he looked into the pic- 
tured face intently, as if the lips would part and the 
voice of Dora fall upon his ears. Then he turned his 
eyes upon the dignified, princely looking stranger, and 
the thought came flashing through his mind that his 
dream of years was about being realized. Dora was 
the lovely unknown of whom he had spoken with so 
much enthusiasm ; with whom he was so pa^ionately 
enamored. 

" Will you do the work for me?" said the stranger, 
breaking in upon the old man's revery. 

" Yes — yes," answered Stilling. 

" How long do you want ?" 

" Two months." 

"So long?" 

" Yes, to do it well." 

".Take, then, your own time, and charge your own 
price. Here are fiHy dollars," and the stranger handed 
the engraver some money. " I will call every day 
while the work is progressing, that I may look at the 
sweet picture upon which you are engaged." 

" How lai^ ^hall it be ?" inquired the engraver. 

" Just the size of the miniature," replied the stranger. 
Then rising, he said, as he bowed to Stilling, " I will 
flee you again to-morrow about this hour." 

On the next day, when the stranger called, Dora 
was sitting by her father. An exclamation of delight 
was checked upon his lips, as his eyes fell upon the 
beaatiful girl; but his noble face expressed surp^i^e 
and undisguised admiration. 

" The lovely original !" dropped at length from his 
tongue. 

" My daughter," said the engraver. 

Dora rofrc up and made a low courtesy. 

" Your daughter ! How strange ! You did not tell 
me this yesterday." 

" No. But she is my child— my only child— and I 
love her better than I love my life." 

Light kindled in the old man's face, and a quiver of 
excitement was in every nerve. It wascMilyby an 
effort that he refrained from giving way to the most 
extravagant praises of Dora, who sat, with her eyes 
meekly cast upon the floor. 

On the next day, the stranger called again, and found 
Dora, as at the previous visit, with her father. This 
time ha spoke to the maiden in a familiar, yet respect- 
ful wsy. Every look he directed toward her was one 
of admiration ; yet not a glance, of this character 
eneaped the watchful eyes of her father. 



From the first Mark Stilling r^;ardedthe stranger 
with especial favor. After the meeting with Dora it 
was settled in the old man's mind that fortune was at 
length to crown with joy his dearest wish in life. All 
suspicion was lulled to rest in his mind. The fact that 
the stranger withheld his name, but confirmed him in 
the belief that he w&s either a nobleman in disguise, or 
connected with some wealthy and distinguished family 
at home. 

Week followed week, and the stranger came every 
day to mark the progress of the plate, the execution of 
which he did not countermand. He never staid over 
an hour at a time, and that was mostly spent with 
Dora, whose mu»ical abilities he highly praised, and 
whom he always asked to play for him. The little 
parlor of the engraver was on a diflerent floor from 
that on which he worked, and so, while playing for 
the stranger, Dora was always alone with him. 

Stilling was in no way surprised when the stranger 
asked the hand of his daughter in marriage. Dora 
was born to be a lady, and now had come the fufill- 
ment of her destiny. The poor old man's mind was 
so infirm that it could not go beyond this simple idea. 
No doubt came to trouble him ; no suspicion disturbed 
his happy dream. More than the stranger told him 
he believed ; tor as to who he was, or to what station 
Dora would be elevated, he was silent. But Stilling 
a^ked nothing on this head. He believed all he wi>hed 
to believe. The offer for his child's hand he felt to 
be a noble offer, and he yielded his fullest consent. 

And so Dora was married to the stranger. But not 
until five minutes before the ceiemony was performed, 
did Stilling know that his name was Edwards. The 
marriage took place in Stilling's little parlor. After 
the rite was over, and the minister had retired, the 
bridegroom took the old man's hand, and said to him, 
&s he pointed to the finished plate containing the head 
of Dora. 

" That, father, is your last work. You can rest 
now after to many years of labor. Come, there is a 
cerriage at the door ; we will go to our new home." 

Stilling was half bewildered, yet happy. Without 
a pause or objection, he suffered his children to take 
him to another home. That home was really a modest 
one ; but in the eyes of the fond old man it was little 
less than a palace. 

On the morning after the marriage, the moustache 
o{ young Edwards disappeared, and he went forth 
daily from that time and engaged in his regular busi- 
ness. But the engraver, who now began to sink 
rapidly both in mind and body, dreamed not that Dora's 
husband was only a clerk, whose yearly income fell 
below a thou^and dollars. 

In less than a year Mark Stilling slept witli his 
fathers, deeply mourned by the child he had loved 
with so strong and blind a passion. He was ignorant 
to the last of the deceit that had been practiced upon 
him, and as firmly believed that the kind and affec- 
tionate young husband of Dora was of noble blood, 
and one of the great ones of the land, as that the sun 
arose and set daily. And he was far happier in this 
belief than he would have been with all as real as he 
imagined. 
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Thus passed the afternoon, until the evening meal 
was announced, and Jasper was leA alone, with no- 
thing but his own wild and whirling thoughts to enter- 
tain him. He was ill at ease in his own mind, ill at 
ease with himself and with all around him. Vexed 
with Durzil Bras-de-fer, for offering m the first instance 
to take him as a partner in his adventure, and then for 
failing at the pinch to back his offer by his stout 
opinion ; vexed with his father for thwarting bis will, 
and yet more for rebuking him publicly, and in the 
presence of Theresa, too, before whom, boy-like, he 
would fain have figured as a hero ; and lastly, vexed 
with Theresa herself, becausse, though kind and gentle, 
she had not sat by his bedside all day, as she did yes- 
terday, or devoted all her attention to himself alone, 
he was in the very mood to torment himself, and 
every one else, to the extent of his powers. 

Then, as his thoughts wandered from one to an- 
other of tho;« whom he thought fit to look upon as 
having wronged him, they settled on the most inno- 
cent of all, Theresa ; and, at the same moment, the 
wild words, which he had uttered without any ulterior 
meaning at the time, and with no other intent than 
that of annoying his father, recurred to his mind, c(mi- 
ccming village maidens. 

He started, as the idea recurred to him, and at first 
he wondered what train of thought could have brought 
back thot-e words in connection with Theresa's image 
But, as he grew accustomed to his own thought, it 
became, as it were, the father to the wish ; and he 
began to consider how pretty and gentle she was, and 
how delicate her slight, rounded figure, and how soft 
and low her voice. Then be remembered that she 
had looked at him twice or thrice during the day, with 
an expression which he had never seen in a woman's 
eye before, and which, though he understood it not, 
did not bode ill to his success; and lastly, the worst, 
bitterest thought of all arose in his mind, and retained 
po6^'ession of it. " I will spite them all," he thought, 
" that proud, insolent young sailor, who, because he 
is a few years older than I, and has seen swords 
drawn once or twice — for all, I doubt if he can fence 
or shoot any better than I, or if he be a whit more ac- 
tive — afiects to look down upon roe as a strii^ing. 
His young friend, truly ! let him look out, whether he 
have not cause to term me something else ere he die. 
By God ! I believe he loves the girl, too! he looked 
black as a thunder-cloud over Dartmoor, when she 
smiled on me ! And my father— by my soul ! I thmir 
he '8 doting ; and her dainty ladyship, too ! I '11 see if I 
cannot have her more eager to hear me, than she has 



shown herself to-day. I will do it — I will, by all that 's 
holy ! Heaven ! how it will spite them !" 

Then he laid his head down on the pfllow, and 
began to reflect how he should act, and what "were his 
chances of success in the villainy which he meditated ; 
and he even asked himself, with scnnething of the 
boy's diffidence in his first encounter with woman, 
" but can I, can I win her affection ?" and vanity and 
the peculiar audacity of his race, of his own character, 
made answer instantly, " Ay, can I. Am I not hand- 
somer, and cleverer, and more courtly; am I not 
higher bom and higher bred, and higher maimered, 
not only than that ^ieafaring lout, but than any one alw 
has ever met withal? Ay, can I, and ay, will I !" 

And in obedience to this last and base resdvi^ the 
worst and basest that ever had crossed the boy's mind, 
no sooner had they returned from the adjoining rooin, 
after the conclusion of the evening meal, than he con- 
trived entirely to monopolize Theresa. 

First, he asked her to play at chess with him ; and 
then, after spending a couple of hours, under the pre- 
tence of playing, but in reality gazing into her Use 
eyes, and talking all sorts of wild, enthusiasCical, 
poetical romance, half earnest and half aflected, he de- 
clared that his head ached, and asked her to read aloud 
to him ; and when she did so, sitting without a thought 
of ill beside his pillow, while their fathers were con- 
versing in a low tone over the hearth, and Durzil was 
absent making his preparations for the next day's 
journey, he let his hand fall, as if unconsciously, on 
hers, and af^er a little while, emboldened by her im- 
suspicious calmness, imprisoned it between his 

It might have been that she was so much 
in reading, for it was Shakspeare's sweet Rosalind 
that the boy had chosen for her subject, that she was 
not aware that her hand was clasped in his. It mi^ 
have been, that, accustomed to its pressure, fh>m his 
involuntary retention of it during his lethargic sleep on 
the preceding day, she let it pass as a matter of no con- 
sequence. It might have been, that ahnost unsus- 
pected by herself, a feeling of interest and afiectkn, 
which might easily be ripened into love, was already 
awakened in her bosom, for the high-spirited, hand* 
some, fearless boy, who in some measure owed his 
life to her assistance. 

At all events, she made no effort to withdraw it, 
but let it lie in his, passive, indeed, and motknlesBy 
save for its quivering puise, but warm and Mi 
sensitive. And the boy waxing bolder, and 
into earnestness by the charms of the position, ve n tau w l 
to press it once or twice, as she read some movii^ 
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line, and murmured praises of the author's beauties, and 
of the sweet, low voice that lent to those beauties a more 
thrilling loveliness, and still the fairy fingers were not 
withdrawn from his hold, though her eye met not his, 
nor any word of hers answered his whispered praises. 

At length a quick, strong step came suddenly to the 
door of the room, and almost before there was time for 
thought, the door was thrown open, and Durzil Oli- 
faunt entered. 

Instantly Theresa started at the sound, and strove to 
withdraw her hand, while a deep blush of shame and 
agitation crimsoned her cheeks and brow, and even 
overspread her snowy neck and bosom. 

It was not, as that bold boy fancied at the time, in the 
vanity and insolence of his uncorrected heart, that she 
knew all the time, that she was allowing what it was 
WKXig, and immodest, and unmaidenly to endure, and 
that now she was afraid and ashamed, not of the error, 
but of the detection. 

No. In the perfect purity of her heart, in the half 
pitiful, half protecting spirit which she felt toward 
Jasper, first as an invalid, and then as a mere boy — 
for although he was, perhaps, a year her senior, who 
does not know that boys in their eighteenth year are a 
full lustre younger than girls of the same age — s>he had 
thoi^ht nothing, dreamed nothing of impropriety in 
yielding her hand to the boy's afl^ectionate grasp, until 
the step of the man, who^e proffered love she had 
that very day declined, led her to think intuitively what 
would be his feelings, and thence what must be Jasper's, 
conoeming that permitted license. 

But the wily boy, for, so young as he was, he lacked 
neither Fagacity to perceive, nor audacity to profit by 
occasion, saw his advantage, and holding his prize with 
a gentle yet firm pressure, without so much as turning 
his eyes to Durzil, or letting it be known that he was 
aware of his presence, raised it to his lips, and kissed 
it, saying, in a low, earnest tone, 

" I thank you, from my very soul, for your gentle- 
ness and kind attention, dearest lady ; your sweet voice 
has soothed me more than words can express ; there 
must be a magic in it, for it has charmed my headache 
quite away, and divested me, moreover, from the lea«t 
desire to seek glory, or the the gallows, with your bold 
ocMisin." 

The eyes of Durzil Bras-de-fer flashed fire, as he saw, 
ft» he heard what was passing ; and be made two or 
three strides forward, with a good deal of his old im- 
petuosity, both of look and jesture. His brow was 
knitted, his bands clinched, and his lip compressed over 
his teeth, so closely that it was white and bloodless. 

But happily — or pertiaps, unhappily — before he had 
time to commit himself, lie saw There?^a withdraw her 
band so decidedly, and with so perfect a majesty of 
gentle yet indignant womanhood, gazing upon the au- 
dacious oflender, as she did so, with eyes sO full of 
wonder and rebuke, that he could not doubt the 
sincerity or genuineness of her anger. 

Acquitting her, therefore, of all blame or coquetry, 
and looking upon Jasper as a mere boy, and worthy to 
be treated as such only, reflecting, moreover, that he 
Was for the time being, shielded by his infirmity, he 
controlled himself, though not without an effort, and 
18 



with a lip now curling scornfully, and an eye rather 
contemptuous than angry, adv'anced to the fireside, and 
took his seat beside his uncle and Sir Miles, without 
taking the slightest notice of the others. 

In the meantime, Theresa, after she had disengaged 
her band from Jasper, and cast upon him that one look 
of serene indignation, turned her back on him quietly, 
in spite of some attempt at apolc^ or explanation 
which he began to utter. Walking slowly and com- 
posedly to the table, she laid down on it the volume of 
Shakspeare which she had been reading to him, and 
selecting some implements of feminine industr}', moved 
over to the group assembled round the hearth, and sat 
down on a low footstool, between Durzil and her 
father. 

No one but the two young men and herself were 
aware what had passed ; and t^he, though annoyed by 
Jasper's forwardness, having, as she thought, eflec- 
tually repelled it, had already dismissed it from her 
mind as a thing worth no further consideration. Durzil, 
on the other hand, though attaching far more import- 
ance to his action, saw plainly that this was not the 
time or the place for making any comment on it, even 
if he had been capable of adding to Theresa's embar- 
rassment; while Ja>per, mortified and frustrated by 
the lady's scornful self-possession, and the free-trader's 
manifest contempt, had no lietter mode of concealing 
his disappointment, than by sinking back upon his 
pillow, as if fatigued or in pain, and feigning to fall 
gradually asleep — a feint which, as is oftentimes tlie 
case, terminated at last in reality. 

Meanwhile, the two old men continued to talk 
quietly, in rather a subdued tone, of o!d times and the 
events of their youth, and thence of the varied inci- 
dents which had checkered their lives, during the long 
space of time since they had l)een friends and com- 
rades, with many a light and shadow. And as they, 
garrulous, as is the wont of the aged and infirm, and 
^^lauflatores temporis ffcti,^^ found pleasure even in 
the retrospect on things, which in their day were 
painful, the young man sat beside them silent, op- 
pressed with the burthen of present pain, and yet more 
by the anticipation of worse suffering to be endured 
theieafter. 

Nearly an hour passed thus, without a single word 
l>eing exchanged between Durzil and Theresa; he 
musing deeply, with his head buried in hi:J hands, as 
he bent over the embers of the wood fire, which the 
vicinity of the cottage to the water's edge rendered 
agreeable even on summer evenings, and she plying 
her needle as assiduously as if she were dependent on 
its exercise for her support. 

Several times, indeed, she looked up at him with her 
candid, innocent face, and her beautiful blue eye clear 
and unclouded, as if she wished to catch his attention. 
But he was all unconscious of her movement, and con- 
tinued to ponder gloomily on many things that had, 
and yet more that had not, any existence beyond the 
limits of his own fitful fancy. 

At length tired of waiting for his notice, the rather 
that the night was wearing onward, she arose from 
her seat, folding up her work as she did so, and laid 
her hand lightly on her cou" in's shoulder — 
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" And are you really going to leave us to-morrow, 
Durzil?" she said, softly. 

" For a few days only," he answered, raising his 
head, and meeting her earnest eye with a cold, sad 
smile. " I am going to ride down to-morrow after- 
noon as far as Hexwerthy, where I will sleep, and so 
get into Plymouth betimes the following day." 
" And when shall you come back to us ?" 
'' I shall not stay an hour longer than I can avoid, 
Theresa ; and I think that in three days I may be able 
to arrange all that I have to do ; if so, you may look 
lor me within the week — at furthest, I shall be here in 
ten days." 

" And how long may we count on keeping you here, 
then? It will be long, I fear, before we shall meet 
again." 

" The ship cannot be fit for sea within three weeks, 
Theresa, or it may be a month ; and I shall stay here, 
be sure, until the last moment. But as all mortal 
matters are uncertain to a proverb, and as none of us 
can say when, or if ever, we shall meet again, and as 
I have much to say to you before I go to sea this time, 
will you not walk in the garden with me for an hour 
before breakfast to-motrow?" 
" Surely I will. How can you doubt it, Durzil ?" 
" I do not doubt it. And then I can give you my 
opinion about the young nightingales, which we forgot, 
after all, this morning. I dare say they will turn out to 
be hedge sparrowsl" 

" I will be there soon after the sun is up, Durzil, 
and that I may be so, good-night, all," and with the 
word, kissing her father's brow, and giving her hand 
aflcctionately to Durzil, she courtei>ied to the old ca- 
valier, and left the room without so much as looking 
toward Jasper, who was, however, already fast asleep, 
and unconscious of all i>ublunary matters. 

Her ri>ing, though ^he had not joined in the conven?a- 
lion for the last hour or more, broke up the company, and 
m a few minutes they had all withdrawn, each to his 
own apartment ; and Ja>per was left alone, with the 
brands dying out one by one on the hearth-stone, and 
an old tabby cat dozing near the andirons ; this night 
he had no other watchers, and none were there 
to hear or see what befell him during the hours of 
darkness. 

But had there been any one present in that old apart- 
ment, he would have seen that the sleep of the young 
man was strangely re^tless and perturbed, that the 
sweat-drops stood in lar^e cold beads upon his brow, 
that his features were from time to time fearfully dis- 
torted, as if by pain and horror, and that he tossed his 
arms to and fro, as if he were wrestling with some 
powerful but intangible oppressor. 

From time to time, moreover, he uttered groans 
and strangely murmured sounds, and a few articulate 
words ; but the^e so unconnected, and at so long in- 
tervals asunder, that no human skill could have com- 
bined them into any thing like intelligible sentences. 
At length with a wild, shrill cry, he started up erect 
m bis bed, bis hair bristling with terror, and the oold 
sweat flowing off bis face like rain-drops. 

"Ob, God!" be cried, " avert— defend ! Horror! 
horror !" Then raising his hands slowly to his brow, 



he felt himself, grasped his arm, and sought for the 
pulsations of his heart, as if he were laboring to satisfy 
himself that he was awake. 

At length, he murmured, " It was a dream ! The 
Lord be praised ! it was but a dream ! and yet, how 
terrible, how vivid. Even now, I can scarce believe 
that I was not awake and saw it." 

But as his eye ran over the objects to which it bad 
become accustomed during the last days, and which 
were now indistinctly visible in the glimmering dark- 
ness of a fine summer night, he became fully satisfied 
that he had been indeed asleep ; and with a muttered 
prayer, he settled himself down again on the pillow, 
and composed himself to sleep once more. 

He had not slept, however, above half an hour be* 
fore the same painful symptoms recurred ; and after 
even a longer and more agonizing struggle than the 
first, he again woke, panting, horror-stricken, pale and 
almost paralyzed with superstitious terror. 

" It was !" he gasped, " it was — it must have been 
reality. I saw her, as I did last night, tangible, face 
to face ; but, oh God ! what a glare of horror in thoee 
beautiful blue eyes — what a gory spot on that smooth, 
white brow — what agony — what supplication in every 
lovely feature. And he, he who dealt the blow— I 
could not see the face, but the dress, the figure, nay, 
the seat on horseback — great God ! they were all mine 
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He paused for a long time, meditating deeply, and 
casting furtive glances around the lai^ old-fashioned 
room, as though he expected to see some of the great 
heavy shadows which brooded in the dim angles and 
irregular recesses of the walls, detach themselves 
from their lurking places, in the guise of human fonuB 
disembodied, and come forth to confront him. 

After a while, however, his naturally strong intdilecC 
and characteristic audacity led him to discard the idea 
of supernatural influence in the appalling vision, which 
had now twice so cruelly disturbed him. Still, 
so great had been the suffering and torture of his 
mind during the conflict of the sleeping body and the 
sleepless intellect, that he actually dreaded the return 
of slumber, lest that dread phantom should return with 
it ; and he therefore exerted him>elf to keep awake, 
and to arm his mind against the insidious stealing oil 
of sleep, from very fear of what should follow. 

But the very eflbrts which he made to banish the 
inclination, wearied the mind, and induced what be 
would most avoid ; and within an hour he was again 
unconscious of all external sights and sounds, again 
terribly alive to those inward sensations which had 
already terrified him almost beydnd endurance. 

This time the trance was shorter, but from the symp- 
toms which appeared on his features, fiercer and 
stronger than before ; nor, as before, when he awoke, 
did the impression pass away which had been made 
on him before his eyes were opened. No; as be 
started up erect, and gazed wildly, scarce as yet half 
awake, around him, the first thing that met, or seemed 
to meet, his staring eyes, was a gray, misty shadow, 
standing relieved by a dark mass of gloom in tb« 
farthest angle of the chamber. Gradually, as he stared 
at it with a fascinated gaze, which, bad it been to 
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save his life, he could not have withdrawn, the shape, 
if shape it were, drew nearer, nearer, with a slow, 
Riding, ghastly motion. 

The moon had by this time arisen, and cast a feeble, 
inefiectual light through the mass of tangled foliage 
which curtained the large diamond-paned casements of 
the cottage, streaming in a dim, misty ray across the 
centre of the chamber. Directly in the middle of this 
pallid hak), as if it had been a silver glory, paused, or 
appeared to pause, that thin transparent form — so 
indeed, it seemed, that the outlines of the 
'which stood beyond it, were visible, as if seen 
through a gauzy curtain. A cloud passed over the 
mooD's face, and all was gloom ; yet still the boy's 
eyes felt the presence of that di;«embodied visitant, 
which they could now no longer distinguish in the 
darkness. 

At this moment, as if to add a real terror to that 
which, even if unreal, needed no addition, the cat, 
which hitherto had been sleeping undisturbedly by the 
warm ashes on the hearth, uttered an unusual plaintive 
cry, most unlike to the natural note of her species, 
whether of pleasure or of anger, and rushed at two or 
three long bounds, to the bed on which the boy was 
sitting up in voiceless horror. Her eyes glared in the 
darkness, like coals of livid fire, her bri.sties were set 
op like the quills of the porcupine, her tail was out- 
spread, till it almost ret!«mbled a fox's bru.^h. 

The cloud drifted onward, and the moon shone out 
brighter than before ; and there he still saw, that tall 
white shape, clearer, distincter, stronger than when 
he first beheld it. The cat cowered down upon the 
pillow by his side, with a low wailing cry of terror, 
her back, bristling in wrath but now, was humbly 
lowered, dread of something unnatural had quelled 
idl her savage instincts. 

Clearer and clearer waxed the vision, and now he 
might mark the delicate symmetrical proportions of the 
figure, and now the pale white outlines of the lovely 
face. It was Theresa Allan. Yet the fair features 
were set in a sort of rigid cataleptic horror, full of 
dread, full of agony and consternation ; and the blue 
eyes glared, fixed and glassy, without ^speculation ; and 
right in the centre of the brow there glowed, like a 
HUiguine star, a great spot of gore. 

The thing seemed to raise its arm, and point with 
a gesture of majestic menace, right toward the terrified 
beholder. Then the white lips were parted with a 
■low circular distortion, showing the pearly teeth 

within, and if a voice came forth from those 

(ghastly lips, Jasper St. Aubyn khew it not, fbr he had 
sunk back on his pillow — if, indeed, he had ever, as he 
believed to the day of his death, raised hinL«elf up 
from it — in a deep trance, from which he passed into 
a dead, heavy, dreamless stupor, which continued un- 
disturbed until the sun was high in the heavens, and 
the whole household were afoot, and busied about 
their usual avocations. 

In the meantime, she whose image, whether in truth 
it was an eidolon^ or merely the idea of a diseased 
mind and preoccupied spirit, had been so busy during 
the hours of darkness, had awakened all refreshed by 
light and innocent slumbers, with the first peep of day, 



and arising from her couch had descended into the 
garden, still half enveloped in the dewy vapors of the 
summer night, half glimmering in the slant radiance of 
the new-risen sun 

She was the first at her appointment, for Durzil had 
not yet made his appearance, and she walked to and 
fro awaiting him, among the flowery thickets and 
sweet scented shrubberies all bathed in the copious 
night-dews, half wondering, half-guessing, what it 
could be that he should so earnestly desire to com- 
municate. And as she walked, she considered with 
herself all that had occured during the last three days, 
and the more she considered, the less was she able to 
comprehend the workings of her own "knind, or to ex- 
plain to herself wherefore it was that she could not 
divest herself of the idea that the crisis of her life, the 
fate of her heart was at hand. 

That she had rejected Durzil's proffered love, his 
honest, manly love, she knew that she ought not Xo 
regret, for she felt surely that she could not love him 
in return as he ought, as he deserved to be loved ; and 
yet she did ahnost regret it. Then she began to ask 
herself why she did not, why she could not love him. 
endowed eminently as he was with many high and 
noble qualities ; and she was soon answered, when she 
considered how far he fell short of her standard, in 
mental and intellectual culture, in all that pertained to 
the secret sympathies of the heart, to the kindred tastes 
and sentiments, to that community of hopes and wishes, 
which, under the head ofeadem velle atq^u nolhy the 
Roman philosophical historian has declared to be the 
sole base of true friendship, might he not better have 
said of true love. 

Thence by an easy and natural transition the girl's 
thoughts turned to the young stranger — to his mag- 
nificent person and striking intellectual beauty — to his 
singular and original character, so audacious, so full of 
fiery and rebellious self-will, so confident in his own 
powers, so daring, almost insolent toward man, and 
yet, at the same time, so fraught with gentle and ro- 
mantic fancies, so rapt by romance or poetry, so liable 
to all swift impressions of the senses, so humble, yet 
with so proud and self-arrogating a humility toward 
woman. 

She thought of the tones of his beautifully mo- 
dulated voice, of the expression of his deep, clear, gray 
eye ; she remembered how the one had melted, as it 
were, almost timorously in her ear, how the other had 
dwelt ahnost boldly on her face, yet with a boldness 
which seemed meant almost as homage. 

She mused on these things ; and then paused to re- 
flect how helplessly and deathfuUy he had Iain at her 
feet, when he was drawn forth from that deep red 
whirlpool ; and how so sickly those fine eyes swam 
when she first beheld them. How nmall a thing would 
have extinguished, and forever, the faint spark of life 
which then feebly fluttered in his bosom ; how child- 
like he had yielded himself to her ministration, and 
with how piteous yet grateftil an expression he had 
acknowledged, when he awoke from his first trance- 
like stupor, midway as it were between life and death, 
the gentleness of her protection. 

Most true it is, that pity is akin to love ; where pity, 
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as is E«ldom the case from woman toward maa, can 
exist apart from something approccbing to contempt ; 
where it is called forth h^jke consequences neither of 
physical nor menlal^eakness. Slill more is it the 
proyin6B and th^'part of woman to love whom they 
havdfjrptcctj^ 

With V)^ sexes, I believe that to have conferred, 
rather than to have received kindness — to be owed 
rather than to owe gratitude — is conducive to the 
growth of kindly feeling, of friendship, of affection, 
love ! But with a true woman, to have been depend- 
ent on her for support, to have looked up into her eyes 
for aid on the sick-bed, for sympathy in mortal sorrow, 
to have revived by her nursing, to have been consoled 
by her comforting — these are the truest and most direct 
key to her affections. 

Theresa thought of all these things, and as she did 
so, her bosom heaved almost unconsciously a sigh, 
and a tear rose unbidden to her eye. She almost loved 
Jasper St. Aubyn. 

Again, the recollection of his boldness on the pre- 
vious evening, of his half forcible seizure of her hand, 
of the kiss he had so daringly imprinted on her soft 
fingers, of the too meaning words which he had ad- 
dressed to her, and of the tone, which conveyed even 
more of consciousness and confidence than the words 
themselves, all rushed at once upon her mind ; and, 
though she was alone, she started, and her face crim- 
soned at the mere memory of what she half felt as an 
indignity. 

" And could he thhik me," she murmured to her- 
self, " so light, so vain, so easy to be won, that he dare 
treat me thus at almost a first interview ? or was it 
but the rashness, the imprudence, the buoyancy of 
extreme youth, inspired by sudden love, and encouraged 
by his own headstrong character." She paused a mo- 
ment, and then said almost aloud, " Oh, no, no, I will 
not believe it." 

" And what will you not believe, Theresa?" said a 
clear, firm voice, close behind her, " what is it that 
you are so energetically determined not to believe, my 
pretty cousin?" 

She started, not well pleased that even Durzil should 
have thus, as it were, stolen upon her privacy, and 
overheard what was intended for no mortal ear. The- 
resa was as guileless as any being of mortal mould 
may be ; but even the most artless woman cannot be 
altogether free from some touch of instinctive artifice 
— that innocent and gentle guile is to woman what 
nature has bestowed on all, even the humblest of its 
creatures, her true weapon of defence, her shield 
against the brute tyranny of man. And Theresa was 
a woman. She replied, therefore, without an instant's 
hesitation, al(^ough her voice did falter somewhat, and 
her cheeks bum, as she spoke — 

" That you are angry with me, cousin Durzil." But 
then, as she felt his cold, clear, dark eye how pierc- 
ingly it dwelt upon her features, reading, or striving 
to read, her very soul, she continued, seeing at once 
the necessity of {facing him on the defensive, bo as to 
turn the tide of aggressive warfare, " but I am angry 
with yof/, I assure you ; nor do I think it at all like 
you, DurziJ, or at all like a true cavalier, as you pre- 



tend to be, first to keep a lady waiting for you, I do n't 
know how long, hei-e alone, and then to creep upon 
her, like an Indian, or a spy, and surprise what little 
secrets she might be turning over in her own mind. 
You must have trodden lightly on purpose, or I should 
have heard your step. I did not look for this at your 
hand, cousin Durzil." 

lie still gazed at her with the same dark, fixed, 
piercing glance, without answering her a word ; and, 
although conscious of no wrong, she met his gaze with 
her calm, candid, truthful eye, she could not gpdure 
his suspicious look, but was fluttered, and crashed 
deeply, and was so much embarrassed, that had not 
pride and anger come to her aid, she would have burst 
into tears. But they did come to her aid, and she 
cried with a quivering voice and a flashing eye — 

" For what do you look at me so, Durzil ? I do not 
like it— I will not bear it I You have no right to treat 
me thus ! it is not kind, nor courteous, nor even manly I 
If it be to brow-beat me, and tyrannize over me, that 
you asked me to meet you here, I could have thanked 
you to spare me the request. But I shall leave you to 
yourself, and return home ; and so, good-morrow to 
you, and better breeding, and a better heart, too, 
cousin Durzil !" 

But though she said she was going, she made no 
movement to do so, but hesitated, waiting for his 
answer. 

" You must be greatly changed, Theresa," he said 
bitterly, " to take offence at so slight a cause, or to 
speak to me in such a tone. But you are greatly 
changed, and there 's an end of it." 

*'I am not changed at all," replied the girl, still 
chafing at the recollection of that scrutinizing eye, 
which she perhaps felt the more, because conscious 
that her own reply had not been perfectly sincere. 
" Belt I do not allow your right to pry meanly into my 
secret thoughts, or to catechise me concerning my 
words, or to accuse me of falsehood, when I answer 
you." 

"Acciwe you of falsehood, Theresa! who ever 
dreamed of doing so?" 

" Your eye did so, sir," she replied. " When I told 
you that I was determined ' not to believe that you 
were angry with me,' you fixed your glance upon me 
with the expression of a pedagogue, who having 
caught a child lying would territy it into truth. I am 
no child, I assure you, Durzil, nor are you yet my 
master. Think as you may about it." 

It was now Durzil's turn to be confused, for he 
could not deny that she had construed the meaning of 
bis look aright ; and w%uld not, so proud was he and 
so resolute, either deny or apologize for what was cer- 
tainly an act of rudeness. 

After a moment's pause, however, he looked up at 
her from under downcast eyelids, with a look of defi- 
ance mingled with distrust, and answered bluntly, 

" I do not believe that vfos your meaning, or that 
you were thinking about me at all." 

"And what if it were not? Am I boimd, I pray 
you, to be thinking of nothing but you? I must have 
little enough to think of, if it were so.'* 

" You might at least have told me so much frankly." 
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"I thank you, cousin Durzil," phe made answer, 
more proudly, more firmly than ever he had heard her 
speak before. " I thank you, for teaching me a lesson, 
though neither very kindly, nor exactly as a generous 
gentleman should teach a lady. But you are perfectly 
correct in -your surmises, sir. I was tiot thinking of 
you at all ; no more, sir, than if you were not in ex- 
istence, and if I answered you, as I did, ^iv^faheJy — 
yes! falsely is the word ! — it is because, in the first 
place, you had no right to ask me the question you 
did, and, in the second, because I did not choose to 
answer it! Now, cousin, allow me to teach you 
sometliing — for you have something yet to learn, wise 
as you are, about us women. If you ask a lady un- 
manneriy questions, hereafter, and she turn them ofif 
by a flippant joke, or an unmeaning falsehood ^ imder- 
stand that you have been very rude, and that she does 
not wish to be so likewise, by rebuking your imperti- 
nence. Now, do you comprehend me?" 

" Perfectly, madam, perfectly. You have made 
marvelous strides of Idte, upon my honor ! Yestercfay 
morning an unsophisticated country maiden — this 
morning a courtly, quick-witted, manopuvring, fine 
lady! God send you, much good of the change, 
though I doubt it. I can see all, read all, plainly 
enough now — poor Durzil Bras-de-fer is not high 
enough, I trow, for my dainty lady ! Perchance, when 
be is farther off, he may be better liked, and more 
needed. At all events, I did not look for this at your 
hands, Theresa, on the last morning, too, that we shall 
spend together for so long a time." 

Angry as she was, and indignant at the dictatorial 
manner he had assumed toward her, the^e last words 
disarmed her in a moment. A tear rose to her eyes, 
and she held out her hand to him kindly. 

"You are right, Durzil," she ^aid, "and I was 
wrong to be so angry. But you vexed me, and 
wounded me by your manner. I am sorry ; I ought 
to have remembered that you were going to leave us, 
and that you have some cause to be grieved and irri- 
table; Pardon me, Durzil, and forget what I said 
hastily. We must not quarrel, for we have no friends 
save one another, and my dear old father." 

But Durzil's was no placable mind, nor one that 
ooald divest itself readily of a preconceived idea. 
" Oh !" he replied, " for that, fair young ladies never 
lack friends. For every old one they ca.st off they 
win two new ones. Sec, if it be not .«*o, Theresa. Is 
it not so with you ?" 

She looked at him reproachfully, but softly, and then 
burst into tears. "You are ungenerous," she said, 
"ungenerous. But all men, I suppose, are alike in 
this — that they can feel no friendship for a woman. 
So long as they hope for her love, all is submission on 
their part, and humility, and gentleness, and lip-service 
— once they cannot win that, all is bitterness and per- 
secution. I did not look for this at your hand ! But 
I will not quarrel with you, Durzil. I dealt frankly 
with you yester morning; I have dealt affection- 
ately with you ever ; I will deal tenderly and forgiv- 
ingly with you now. I only wish that you had not 
sought this interview with me, the only object of which 
appears to have been the embittering the last hours of 
18* 



our intercourse, and the endeavoring to wring and 
wound my heart. But I—" 

" If you had dealt frankly with me," he interrupted 
her, very angrily, " you would 'ha>e told me ho^stly 
that you loved another." '" '^''• 

"Loved another! What do you mean?) What' 
other?" 

So evident was the truth, the sincerity of her asto- 
nishmenf, that jealousy itself was rebuked and put to 
silence in the young man's bosom ; and he endeavored 
to avoid or change the subject. But the womanly in- 
dignation of the fair girl was now awakened ; her 
pride had been touched ; her delicacy wounded ; her 
sensibilities assailed in the tenderest point. 

" Leave me !" she said, after a little pause, during 
which ^he, in her turn gazing upon him, now bewil- 
dered and abashed, with eyes of serene wonder, not 
all unmingled with contempt — " Nay ! not another 
word — leave me — begone ! You are not worthy of a 
woman's love — you are not worthy to be treated or 
regarded a'* a man. Leave me, I say, and trouble me 
no more. Poor, weak, mean-spirited, vain, jealous, 
and ungenerous, begone ! You know — no man knows 
better — the falsehood of the last words you have 
spoken. No man knows better their unfeelingiiess, 
their ungenerous cruelty. But if I had — if I had loved 
another — in what does that concern you ? in what am 
I responsible to you for my likings or dislikiiigs. Once 
and for all be it said, I lov^e you not — should not love 
you, were you the only one of your sex on the face of 
God's earth — and I pray God to help and protect the 
woman who shall love you — if eve(||j'ou be loved of 
woman, which I for one believe not — for she shall 
love the veriest tyrant that ever tortured a fond heart, 
under the plea of loving." 

" I go," he replied. " I am an.swered, once and for 
all. I go, and may you never need my aid, my for- 
giveness." 

"Forgiveness!" she exclaimed, with a contemptu- 
ous glance. " Forgiveness I I know not what you 
have to foi^ve ! But you should rather pray that I 
may have need of them ; then may you have the plea- 
sure of refusing me at my need." 

"Ah ! it is thus you think of me. It is time, then, 
that I should leave you. Fare you well. There a." 

" There is no need for farewell at present. The 
day is early yet ; and I trust still to see your temper 
changed before you set forth on your journey. It 
would grieve my father sorely that you should leave 
us thus." 

" He will not know how I leave you. He will see 
me no more for years — perhaps never!" 

" What do you mean?" 

" That I shall mount my horse within this half hour, 
and return no more until I Jfhall have twice cros.«ed the 
Atlantic. So fare you well, Theresa." 

" Fare you well, Durzil, if it must be so. And God 
bless you, and send you a better mind. You will be 
sorry for this one day. There is my hand, fare you 
well ; and rest assured of this, return when you may, 
you will find me the same Theresa." 

He took her hand, and wrung it hard. " Farewell,'* 
he said. " Farewell ; and God grant that when I do 
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return, I find you the wife, and not the mistress, of 
Ja<per St. Aubyn." 

Ungenerous and bitter to the last, he winged the 
shaft at random, which he hoped would pierce the 
deepest, which he trusted would prevent the consum- 
mation he most dreaded — that t>he should be the wife 
of the boy whom he had saved, whom he now hated. 

Tlie other contingency, at which he had hinted 
basely, unmanly, brutally, he knew to be impossible — 
but he knew also, that the surmise would gall her 
beyond endurance. That, that was the cruel, the un- 
worthy object of the last words Duizil Bras-de-fer 
ever exchanged in this world with Theresa Allan. 

He turned on his heel, and, without looking back 
once, strode through the garden, with all his better 
feelings lost and swallowed up in bitterness and hatred ; 
entered his own apartment, and there wrote a few 
lines to his uncle, to the effect that in order to avoid 
the pain of a parting, and the sorrows of a last adieu, 
he had judged it for the wisest to depart suddenly and 
unawares ; and that he should not return to Widecomb 
until his voyage should be ended. 

Then, leaving the house, where he had passed so 
many a happy hour, in hot and passionate resentment, 
he mounted his hor^e and rode away at a hard gallop 
across the hills toward Ilexwerthy and Plymouth. 

The last words lie uttered had gone to Theresa's 
heart like a dealh-s-liot. She did not speak, or even 
sigh, as she heard ihem, but prested her hand hard on 
her breast, and fell speechless and motionless on the 
dewy greensward. 

lie, engrossed by his selfish rage, and deafened to 
the sound of her fall by the boatings of his own hard 
heart, stalked off unconscious what had befallen her; 
and she lay there, insensible, until the ser\'^ant girl, 
missing her at the breakfast hour, found her there cold, 
and, as at first she believed, lifeless. 

She soon revived, indeed, from the swoon ; but the 
excitement and agitation of that scene brought on a 
slow, lingering fever ; and weeks elapsed ere she again 
left her chamber. When she did quit it, the fresh 
green leaves of summer had put on their sere and yel- 
low hue, the autumn flowers were fast losing their 
last brilliancy, the hoar-frosts lay white, in the early 
mornings, over the turf walks of her garden, ice had 
been seen already on the great pool above the fords of 
Widecomb, and every thing gave notice that the dreary 
days of winter were approaching, and even now at 
hand. 

The northwest winds howled long and hollow over 
the open hills and heathery wolds around Widecomb 
Manor, and ever as their wild melancholy wail fell on 
the ears of Theresa, as she sat by her now lonely 
hearth, they awoke a thought of him, the playmate of 
. her happy childhood, from whom she had parted, not 
as friends and pla>inates should part, and who was now 
ploughing the far Atlantic, perhaps never to return. 

A shadow had fallen upon her brow ; a gloom upon 
her young and happy life. 

And where was he who unconsciously, thcnigh not 
perhaps unintentionally, had been the cause of the 
cloud which had arisen, and whence that shadow, that 
gloom ? Where waa Jasper St. Aubyn ? 
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CHAPTER I. 

A change came o'er the spirit of my dream. 
The lady of his love was wed with one ^ 
Who did not love her better. Bybon. 

Two years had passed away since Durzil Bras-de- 
fer set sail on the Virginia voyage, and from that day 
no tidings had been heard of him in England. 

In the meantime, changes, dark melancholy changes, 
had altered every thing at Widecomb. The two old 
men, whom we last saw conversing cheerfully of 
times long gone, and past joys unforgotten, had bo'h 
fallen asleep, to wake no more but to immortality. 
Sir Miles St. Aubyn slept with his fathers in the ban- 
nered and escutcheoned chapel adjoining the Hall, 
wherein he had spent so many, and those the happiest, 
of his days ; while William Allan — he had preceded 
his ancient friend, his old rival, but a few weeks on 
their last journey — lay in the quiet village church-yard, 
beneath the shade of the great lime-trees, among the 
leaves of which he had loved to hear the hum of the 
bees in his glad boyhood. The leaves waved as of 
old, and twinkled in the sunshine, aftd the music of 
the reveling bees was blithe as ever, but the eye that 
had rejoiced at the calm scenery, the ear that had de- 
lighted in the rural sound, was dim, and deaf forever. 

Happy — happy they. Whom no more cares should 
reach, no more anxieties, forever — who now no more 
had hopes to be blighted, joys to be tortured into sor- 
rows, and, worst of all, aflections to breed tlie bitterest 
griefs, and make calamity of so long life. Happy, in- 
deed, thrice happy ! 

There was a plea>ant parlor, with large oriel win- 
dows looking out upon the terrace of Widecomb Hall, 
and over the beautiful green clia>e, studded with grand 
old oaks, down to the deep ravine through which the 
trout stream rushed, in which the present lord of that 
fair demesne hud so nearly perished at the opening of 
my tale. 

And in that plea: ant })arlor, within the embrasure of 
one of the great oriels, gazing out anxiously over the 
lovely park, now darkening with the long shadows of 
a sweet summer evening, there stood as beautiful a 
being as ever gladdened the eye of friend, husband, or 
lover, on his return from biief absence home. 

It was Theresa — Allan no longer, but St. Aubyn ; 
and with the higher rank which she had so deservedly 
acquired, she had acquired, too, a higher and more 
striking style of beauty. Her slender, gi^li^h statute 
had increased in height, and expanded in fullness, 
roundness, symmetry*, until the delicate and somewhat 
fragile maiden had been matured into the perfect, full- 
blown woman. 

Her face also was lovelier than of old; it had a 
deeper, a more spiritual meaning. Love had informed 
it, and experience. And the genius, dormant b^ore, 
and unsuspected save by the old fond father, sat en- 
throned visibly on the pale, thoughtful brow, and looked 
out gloriously from those serene, laiige eyes, filled as 
they were to overflowing with a clear, lustrous, tran- 
quil light, which revealed to the nuwt casual and 
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thoughtless observers, the purity, the truth, the white- 
ness of the soul within. 
But if you gazed on her more closely, 

You saw her at a nearer view 
A spirit, yet o woman too. 

You saw that how pure, how calm, how innocent so- 
ever, she was not yet exempt from the hopes, the fears, 
the passions, and the pains of womanhood. 

The woman was more lovely than the girl, was 
wiser, greater, perhaps better — alas ! was the happier? 

She had been now nearly two years a wife, though 
bat within the last twelve months acknowledged and 
installed as such in her husband's hou^e. It had been 
a dark mystery, her love, the child of sorrow and con- 
cealment, although she might thank her own true 
heart, guided by principle, and lighted by a higher star 
than any earthly passion, even the love of God, it had 
not been the source of shame. 

Artfully, yet enthusia>tically, had that I)old, brilliant, 
fascinating boy laid hiege to her uflections ; and soon, 
by dint of kindred ta^^tes, and teeliiigs, and pursuits, he 
had succeeded in winning the whole perfect love of 
that pure, overflowing soul. ^ 

She loved him with that fervor, that devotion, of 
which women alone are perhaps capable, and of wo- 
men, only those who are gifted with (hat extreme sen- 
libility, that exqui>ite organization, which, reudering 
them the most charming, the most fascinating, and the 
most susceptible of their sex, too often renders them 
the least happy. 

And he, too, loved her — as well, perhap-, as one of 
his character and temperament could love any thing, 
except himself; he loved her passionately \ he ad- 
mired her beauty, her grace, her delicacy, beyond 
measure. He understood and appreciated her ex- 
quisite taste, her brilliancy, her feminine and gentle 
genius. He was not happy when he wa< ab^ent from 
her side; he could not endure the idea (hat she should 
love, or even smile upon another, he coveted the pos- 
session of a creature so beaulilul, a soul so powerful, 
and at the t^ame time so loving. Above all, he was 
proud to be loved by such a being. 

But beyond this he no more loved her, than the 
child loves its toy. He held her only in his seilishnes^ 
of soul, even before his passion had 

" Spent aa yet its nuvel force. 
Something better thuu Ins dug, a little dearer than his 
hors«." 

But he knew nothing, felt nothing, understood nothing 
of her higher, better self; he saw nothing of her inner 
lig^t — guessed nothing of what a treasure he had won. 

He would have sacrificed nothing of his pleasures, 
nothing of his prejudices, nothing of his pride, had such 
a sacrifice been needed to make her the happiest of 
women. While she would have laid down her life for 
the mere delight of gaining him one moment's joy- 
would have sacri£ced all that she had, or hoped to have, 
ftave honor, faith and virtue. And to yield these he 
never asked her. 

No ! in the wildest dream oi his reckless, unprin- 
cif^ed imagination, he never fancied to himself the 
possibility of templing her to lawless love. In the very 
boldest of his audacious flights, he never would have 



dared to whisper one loose thought, oae questionable 
wish in the maiden's ear. It had, perhaps, been 
well he had done so — for on that instant, as the night- 
mists melt away and leave the firmament pure and 
transparent at the first glance of the great sun, the 
cloud of passion which obscured her mental vision 
would have been scattered and dispersed from her 
clear intellect by the first word that had flashed on her 
soul conviction of his baseness. 

But whether the wish ever crossed his mind or not, 
he never gave it tongue, nor did the even once sus- 
pect it. 

Still he had wooed her secretly — laying the blame 
on his father's pride, his father's haughty and high am- 
bition, which he insisted would revolt at the bare idea 
of his wedding with any lady, who could not point to 
the quartering^ of a long, noble Ime of ancestry; he had 
prevailed on her, first to conceal their love, and at 
length to consent to a secret marriage. 

It was long, indeed, ere he could bring her to agree 
even to that clandestine step ; nor, had her father lived 
but a few weeks longer, would he have done so ever. 

The old man died, however, suddenly, and at the 
vevy moment when, though she knew it not, his life 
was most necessary to his daughter's welfare. He 
was found dead in his bed, after one of those strange, 
mysterious seizures, to which he had for many years 
been subject, and during which he had appeared to be 
endowed with something that approached nearly to a 
knowledge of the future. Although, if such were, in- 
deed, the case, it was scarce less wonderful that on 
the passing away of the dark fit, he seemed to have 
forgotten all that he had seen and enunciated of what 
should be thereafter. 

Be this, however, as it may, he was fo'und by his 
unhappy child, dead, and already cold; but with his 
limbs composed so naturally, and his fine benevolent 
features wearing so calm and i^eaceful an expres^ion, 
that it was evident he had pa»«jed away fiom this 
world of sin and sorrow, during his sleep, wiihout a 
pang or a struggle. Never did face of mortal sleeper 
give surer token of a happy and glorious awakening. 

But he was gone, and ^he was alone, friendless, 
helpless and unprotected. 

How friendless, how utterly destitute and helple^s, 
she knew not, nor had even suspected, until the last 
poor relics of her only kinsman, save he who was a 
thousand leagues aloof on the stormy ocean, had been 
consigned to the earth, whence they had their birth 
and being. Then, when his few papers were examined, 
and his aflairs ircrotinized by his surviving, though now 
fast declining friend, St. Aubyn, it appeared that he had 
been supported only by a life-annuity, which died with 
himself, and that he had leA nothing but the cottage at 
the fords, with the few acres of garden-ground, and the 
slender personal properly on the premises, to his 
orphan child. 

It was rendered probable by some memoranda and 
brief notes, found among his papers, the greater part 
of which were occupied by abstruse mathematical 
problems, and yet wilder astrological calculations, that 
he had looked forward to the union of his daughter 
with the youth whom he had brought up as his own 
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800, and whose ample means, as well as his affection 
for the lovely girl, left no doubt of his power and 
willingness to become her protector. 

What he had observed, during his sojourn at the 
cottage, led old Sir Miles, however, who had assumed 
as an act of duty, no less than of pleasure, the charac- 
ter of executor to his old friend, to suspect that the 
simple-minded sage had in some sort reckoned without 
his host ; and that on one side, at least, there would be 
found insuperable objections to his views for Theresa's 
future life. And in this opinion he was confirmed im- 
mediately by a conversation which he had with the 
poor girl, so soon as the first poignant agony of grief 
had passed from her mind. 

In this stale of affairs, an asylum at the manor was 
offered by the old cavalier, and accepted by the orphan 
with equal frankness, but with a most unequal sense of 
obligation — Sir Miles regarding his part in the transac- 
tion as a thing of course, Theresa looking on it as an 
action of the most exalted and extraordinary generosity. 

In truth, it had occurred already to the mind of the 
old knight, so soon as he was satisfied within himfelf 
that Therera's affections were not given to her wild 
and dangeroas cousin, that he would gladly see her 
the wife of his own almost idolized boy. For, though 
of no exalted or ennobled lineage, she was of gentle 
blood, of an honorable parentage, which had been 
long established in the county, and which, if fallen in 
fortunes, had never lost caste, or been degraded, as he 
would assuredly have deemed it, by participation in any 
mechanical or mercantile pursuit. He had seen enough 
of courts and courtiers to learn their hollowness, and 
all the empty falsehood of their gorgeous show — he 
had mingled enough in the great world to be convinced 
that real happiness was not to be sought in the hurly- 
burly of its perilous excitements, and incessant strife ; 
and that which would have rendered him the happiest, 
would have been to see Ja^-per e>tabli>hed, tranquilly, 
and at his ease, with domestic bonds to ensure the per- 
manency of his happiness, before his own time should 
come, as the Lord of Widecomb. 

And such were his ^news when he prevailed on 
Theresa to let the House in the Woods be her home, 
until at least such time as news co'.ild be received of 
her cousin; who, certainly, whatever might be the 
relative state of their affections, would never suffer her 
to want a home or a protector. 

He had observed that Jasper was struck deeply by 
the charms of the sweet girl ; he knew, although he 
had afiected not to know it, that, under the pretence of 
fishing or shooting excursions, he had been in the 
almost daily habit of visiting her, since the accident 
which had led to their acquaintance ; and he was, above 
all, well as.«ured that the girl loved him with all the 
deep, unfathomable devotion of which such hearts as 
hers alone are capable. • 

Well pleased was he, therefore, to see the beautiful 
being established in the halls of which he hoped to 
see her, ere long, the mistress; and if be did not 
declare his wishes openly to either on the subject, it 
was that he was so well aware of his son's headstrong 
and willful temper, that he knew him fully capable of 
refusiog peremptorily the very thing which be most 



desired, if proffered to him as a boon, much more 
urged upon him as the desire of a third party — which 
he was certain to regard as an interference with his 
free will and self-regulation — while, at the same time 
he feared to alarm Theresa's delicacy, by anticipating 
the progress of events. 

Thus, with a heart overflowing with affection for 
that wild, willful, passionate boy, released from the 
only tie of obedience or restraint that could have bound 
her, poor Theresa was delivered over, fettered as it 
were, hand and foot, to the perilous influence of 
Jasper's artifices, and the scarce less dangerous sug- 
guestions of her own affections. 

It was strange that, quick as she was and clever, 
even beyond her sex's wonted penetration, where 
matters of the heart are concerned, Theresa never sus- 
pected that the old cavalier had long perceived and 
sanctioned their growing afiection. But idolizing 
Jasper as she did, and believing him all that was high 
and generous and noble, seeing that all his external 
errors tended tc the side of rash, hasty impulse, never 
to calculation or deceit, she saw every thing, as it 
were, through ^is eyes, and was easily induced by him 
to believe that all bis father's kindness and father-lilm 
attention to her slightest wish, arose only from his love 
for her lost parent, and compassion for her sad aban- 
donment ; nay, further, he insisted that the least sob- 
picion of their mutual passion would lead to their in- 
stant and eternal separation. 

It was lamentable, that a being so bright, so excel* 
lent as she, believing that such was the case, and 
bound as she was by the closest obligations, the dearest 
gratitude to that good old man, should have consefiled, 
even for a moment, to deceive him, much more to frus- 
trate his wishes in a point so vital. 

But she was very young — she had been left without 
the training of a mother's watchful heart, without 
the supervision of a mother's earnest eye — she was 
endowed marvelously with those extreme sensibilities 
which are invariably a part of that high nervous CH^an- 
ization, ever connected with poetical genius; she 
loved Jasj)er with a devotedness, a singleness, and at 
the same lime a consuming heat of passion, which 
scarcely could be believed to exist in one so calm, so 
self-possessed, and so innocently-minded — and, abov^ 
all, she had none else in the wide world on whom to 
fix her affections. 

And the boy profited by this ; and with the sharpness 
of an intellect, which, if far inferior to hers in depth 
and real greatness, was as far superior to it in worldly 
selfishness and instinctive shrewdness, played upon 
her nervous temperament, till he could make each 
chord of her secret soul thrill to his touch, as if they 
had been the keys of a stringed instrument. 

The hearts of the young who love, must ever, mint 
naturally resent all interference of the aged, who 
would moderate or oppose their love, as cold, intrusive 
tyranny; and thus, with plausible and artful sophistry, 
abetted by the softness of her treacherous heart, too 
willing to be deceived, be first led her to regard his 
father as opposed to the wishes of that true love, which, 
for all the great poet knew or had heard, " never did 
run smooth,** and thence to resent that opposition as 
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unkind, unjust, tyrannical; and thence — alas! for 
Theresa! — to deceive the good old man, her best 
friend on earth — ay, to deceive herself. 

It is not mine to palliate, much less to justify her con- 
duct. I have but to relate a too true tale ; and in relat- 
ing it, to show, in so far as I can, the mental operations, 
the self-deceptions, and the workings of passion — from 
which not even the best and purest of mankind are 
exempt — by which an innocent and wonderfully con- 
stituted creature was betrayed into one fatal error. 

She was persuaded — words can tell no more ! 

It was a grievous fault, and grieviously Theresa 
answered it. 

When ill things are devised, and to be done, ill 
agents are soon found, especially by the young, the 
wealthy, and the powerful. 

The declining health of Sir Miles St. Aubyn was no 
secret in the neighborhood — the near approach of his 
death was already a matter of speculation; and already 
men almost looked on Ja.^per as the Lord, i7i esse^ of 
the estates of Widecomb Manor. 

The old white-headed vicar had a son, poor like 
himself, and unaspiring — like himself, in holy orders ; 
ttid for him, when his own humb'e career should be 
eoded, he hoped the reversion of the vicarage, which 
was in the giA of the proprietor of Widecomb. The 
aid man had known Jasper from his boyhood, had 
loved Theresa, whom he had, indeed, baptized, from 
her cradle. He was very old and infirm, and some be- 
lieved that his intellect was failing. Between his 
aflection for the parties, and his interest in his son's 
welfare, it was easy to frame a plausible tale, which 
should work him to Jasper's will ; and with even less 
difficulty than the boy looked for, he was prevailed 
upon to unite them secretly, and at the dead of night, 
in the parish church at the small village by the fords. 



The sexton of the parish church was a low knave, 
with no thought beyond his own interest, no wish but 
for the accumulation of gain. A gamekeeper, devoted 
to the young master^ worst desires, a fellow who had 
long ministered to his most evil habits, and had in no 
small degree assisted to render him what he was, only 
too willingly consented to aid in an affair which he 
saw clearly would put tlie young heir in his power 
forever. 

He was selected as one of the witnesses — for without 
witnesses, the good but weak old vicar would not per- 
form tiie ceremony; and he promised to bring a second, 
in the person of his aged and doting mother, the re- 
spectability of whose appearance should do away with 
any scruples of Theres^a's, while her infirmity should 
render her a safe depository of the mocst dangerous 
secret. 

And why all this mystery — this tortuous and ba.«e 
deviation from the path of right — this unnecessary 
concealment, and unmeaning deceit ? 

Wherefore, if the boy were, indeed, what he has 
been described, and no more, impulsive, willful, rash, 
headlong, irresistible in his impulses — if not a ba^e 
traitor, full of dark plots, deep-laid beforehand — where- 
fore, if he did love the girl, with all the love of which 
his character was capable, if he had not predetermined 
to desert her — wherefore did he not wed her openly 
in the light of day, amid crowds of glad friends, and 
rejoicing dependents? Why did he not gladden the heart 
of his aged father, and lead her to the home of his 
ancestors a happy and honored bride, wi hout that one 
blot on her conscience, without that one shadow of 
deceit, which marred ihe perfect truthfulness of her 
character, and in afler days weighed on her mind 
heavily? 

\To be eo7Uim4sd. 



THE FOUNTAIN IN WINTER. 



BT BATAKD TAYLOR. 



The nortliern winds are row and cold. 
And cruit with ice the frozen mould ; 
The gusty branches lash the %^'all 
With icicles that snap and full. 

There is no light on earth to-day— 

The very sky is blank and gray ; 

Yet still the fountain's quivering shaft 

Leaps upward, as when Spring-time langhed. 

No diamonds glitter on its brink, 
No red-lipped blossoms bend to driuk, 
And on the blast, its fluttering wing 
Is spread above no kindred thing. 

The drops that strike the frozen mould 
Make all the garden doubly cold, 
And with a chill and shivering pain 
I hear the fall of sleety rain. 



The music that, in beamy May, 
Told of an endless holyday, 
With surly Winter's wailings blent, 
Becomes his dreariest instrument. 

The water's blithe and sparkling voice, 
That all the Summer said, " rejoice !" 
Now pours upon the*bitter air 
The hollow laughter of despair. 

So, when the flowers of Life lie dead 
Beneath a darker Winter's tread. 
The songs that once gave Joy a soul 
Bring to the heart its heaviest dole. 

The fresh delight that leaped and sung 
The sunny bowers of Bliss among, 
But gives to Sorrow colder tears, 
And laughs to mock our clouded years. 



A PARTING SONG. 



BT PBOFXSIOS CAMPBELL. 



Fbbk — as the lonely eogle free — 

A leaden sky is o'er me^ 
I 'ro out upon a leaden sea — 

A wide, cold world before me. 
Wait'st thou to woo a breeze, my bark ? 

The eager wave's upheaving 
Chideth thy stay— the little lark 

Her upward way is cleaving. 

Hymn-bird, how oft thy glorious note 

Hath trumpeted the day, 
When bark and I were both afloat 

Upon our wan^e^ng way. 
For I have wandered many an hour, 

My trusty bark, with thee, 
And culled full many a breathing flower 

Of wildest Poesy. 

In those bright hours, when gliding down 

Each flower-reflecting stream, 
WTieu health, hope, fancy — all had thrown 

Their light o'er boyhood's dream — 
Ah ! little did I dream, my boat. 

That thou and I should be 
Alone upon the world, afloat 

Upon the wide, wide sea. 

Yet speed we forth — what care I now 

That once those bright hours shone? 
Is there a blight upon my brow ? 

No— 't is enough, they 're gone. 
Then speed we forth — ^we leave behind 

A home still passing fair. 
Some spot to call a home to find — 

I know not — care not where. 

Be it but distant, distant far. 

Across the billowy deep. 
Where thought and passion cease to war — 

Where misery may sleep. 
Sleep ! no — 't is but a foolish thought, 

That may not, cannot be— 
O'er the wide world there is no spot 

Of sleep for misery. 



"WTierever winds the ocean fan, 

To-morrow 's bom and dies. 
Wherever man deceiveth man, 

And woman lisps and lies — 
In city, or in solitude. 

In banquet-hall, or cell — 
The past— the past will still intrude— 

Memory — the wretch's hell. 

Chance choose the clime — I only seek — 

To what else tortures bound — 
The spirit feel no vulture beak 

Of pity in the wound. 
Then speed we forth — ay, speed we forth — 

I know not— care not where ; 
Thou 'It build on any spot of earth 

Thy lone, proud home. Despair. 

So. leap, so leap, brave heart, brave will — 

Misery hath taught to know 
Still the fierce strength invincible, 

That spruigs to meet the blow. 
False friends — fond hopes— mad joys of old 

May not forgotten be- 
But room, and hurrah ! for joys untold 

Of brave heart's victory. 

This joy 's infectious — bounds my bark, 

As prouder far to bear 
Her master, now the heav'ns are dark, 

Than when they smiled most fair. 
The purpling waters, as they leap 

Around her eager prow. 
Laugh out in sympathy, and keep 

Dark commune with me now. 

On, on, my bark, thy gallant keel 

Is bounding merrily — 
Tossing the white foam, thou dost feel 

That now we both are free. ^ 

And we are free — oh I we are free— 

A sky of storms is o'er us — 
A glorious strife, to end with life 

And victory, before us. 



THE LIGHT OF LIFE. 



BT MBS O. M. P. LOBD. 



Thou can'st not dream of darkness now, 
My child ! 90 full of vdiant light 

Thy morning breaks, with •oiig of birds ; 
That beaming eye no gloomy night 

Discerns, whoi weary petals close, 

And birds with folded wing repose. 

Nor would I change this fair design ; 

As well the dew might fall at nooo, 
Or fieree December's coming bliit 

Assail the shrinking flowers of June, 
As fall o'er hearts in light arrayed. 
From dim, prospective ill, a thade. 



And yet, my darling child, the night. 
With starless depths, may come, and day, 

The sunniest e'en, hath gloomy hours; 
What then will cheer the darkened way 7 

Lo here ! where deepest shade appals, 

The Saviour's constant footstep (alls. 

Seek thou, my child, the record oft. 
When faint thy we^ heart, and dim 

With teart thine eye ; oor varied life 
Revealed in his appears; from him 

A light doth pieree the shadows throngll, 

Which fall on henreu's long avenue. 



THE RECREANT MISSIONARY, 



JUDAS ISCARIOT: 



" Who also betrayed Him." 



BT CAROLINB C- 



Thus always, the last mentioned among the holy 
Apostles, and with the brand of shame attached to his 
name, is Judas Iscariot, the traitor, brought before us. 
And inasmuch as from the lives of them, who in all 
circumstances continued faithful to their Lord, lessons 
of the highest benefit may be drawn by the teachable 
mind, I am constrained to think there comes to us a 
lesson and a warning we may not lightly heed, from 
him who " by trani^gression fell." He, too, when the 
Voice was heard crying in the wilderness gave willing 
heed ; he, too, amid the eager crowd was seen listen- 
ing anxiously to the inspired word of John the Bap- 
tist ; he, too, when the meek Saviour came, attended 
on His preaching, and his heart was stirred by the 
words of entreaty and condemnation that he heard. 
He, too, would fain believe, and be forgiven, and be 
numbered among the disciples of the new king. 

When, as one of the twelve Apostles, be was 
ediosen, and in a peculiar manner recognized by the 
Saviour as one of his own household, Judas rejoiced 
— for he doubtless conceived that if Christ's khigdom 
was to be of an earthly nature, it was certainly a great 
advancement, and a high honor, to be chosen publicly 
as one of His chief ministers. How then must he 
have listened to the words of Jesus, when, after he 
had selected the Twelve, he charged them with their 
duty, and told them all that they must bear and sufier 
for His sake. " In the world ye shall have tribulation 
and sorrow — but, be of good cheer, I have overcome 
the world." One cannot but think that the latter part 
of this declaration must have fallen with little weight 
on the di^appointed heart of Judas. The Saviour had 
consecrated them to their holy work — to the lives of 
persecution, and sorrow, and pain, which He knew 
awaited them— he was calling down the power of his 
q>irit to rest and abide with each of them, the power 
which should enable them to release guilty humanity 
from its load of sin, wherever it should be felt in its 
oppressiveness — and while in humility the eyes of 
some of those disciples were fixed upon the ground, 
unto his majestic countenance others were raised, 
catching from his fervid devotion the spark of heavenly 
fire that was to make them indeed beacon lights on the 
mountain of Truth! By the words he uttered, he 
bade them remember the difficulties which would be- 
■et them — ^fuUy pointing out to them the thorny path 
which they must tread. Not with the conviction that 
a life of ease was before them went they forth. They 
had enlisted as soldiers in His service, it was there- 
fore meet that they should know the dangers of the 
hostile country through which they were to pass. 
** Behold I send you forth as sheep amidst wolves!" 



Danger, privation, and perchance a horrible death 
were the foes they were to meet. 

But, those dangers all revealed. He did not leave 
them struck down, as it were, by the heayy weight of 
the cross they had chosen to bear — kind words, en- 
couraging promises, assurances of his fatherly pro- 
tection and guidance fell from his lips, and comforted 
and cheered them. 

There was one heart on which the words of the 
Saviour fell with chilling force — in his hearing, was 
now forever decided the question as to the nature of 
Christ's kingdom and service. When Judas beard 
that calm, deep voice telling of the power of the 
enemy into whose hands they were voluntarily placing 
themselves — when he became convinced of the danger 
and wo which would encircle them on every side — 
that the prison might prove their place of abode— that 
the scourge and instruments of torture would be the 
welcoming extended to them in the world — that con- 
tumely, shame and reproach, and despiteful treatment 
would inevitably meet them in all their wanderings, 
he shrunk back — when he listened to the promises 
Je^us made to them of rest in heaven, of the continued 
care of God, which nevertheless might not preserve 
them from a death of torture and ignominy — when he 
reflected that the rewards promised weVe none of them 
of a temporal nature, and were to be made good only 
in the dim future, in another existence that was called 
eternal, he shrunk from the prospect of so much pre- 
sent misery, to be endured for a reward so vague — he 
forgot the weight of glory that was to be revealed, or, 
if he remembered it at all, the future of bliss was so 
far distant, and the promises so obs-cure, that they fell 
like dust in the balance of that scale where wo, vexa- 
tion and privations innumerable were to be weighed. 
Better, ali far better, he thought, that former life of 
labor and obscurity he had led, than a life of such pub- 
licity and danger as he was now to lead. None ever 
molested him Mew, quietly and peacefully he had lived 
till that hour when he lent too willing an ear to the 
compassionate words of Him who spoke, not as man, 
but as Grod and Saviour. 

And yet despite this irresoluteness, when the young 
man thought of his companions who were setting forth 
so zealously on the path at whose very threshold he 
faltered, he was almost constrained to rush boldly on- 
ward with them. His pride shrunk from the thought 
of proving so soon recreant to the cause which he had 
espoused so gladly and earnestly. 

That first moment when he wavered in his zeal — 
when his determination faltered — we may count as 
the moment of his downfall, of his fearful ruin — that 
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moment when the first bewildering thought rushed 
into his brain, what shall I gain by this life of self- 
denial ? — that moment when the chilling conviction of 
the folly of his enthusia-sm in the service of Christ 
crept over him — that moment of unguarded temptation 
when Satan obtained a hearing, that was his trial-time 
— then he was found wanting— M«f» he fell — then was 
he lost to the cause he had vowed to support. 

And yet in that moment of hesitation it is not to be 
supposed that Judas had the courage, or even the wish, 
forever to reject and disown his master, Jesus. "We 
cannot believe that he had crept into the camp of Sal- 
vation under false colors, merely to spy out its secrets, 
its most vulnerable points, that so be might deliver the 
great chief of the army into the hands of his enemy. 
Not so. It was impossible for the man to harden in 
unbelief; for such convincing proof of the might and 
divinity of Jesus had been given him, as it was not 
possible for him to reject. And as he pondered on the 
gentle and touching loving kindness that Master had 
shown toward him and his apostolic brethren, it may 
be that the do- ire to aid and to serve him became for 
the time stronger even than his natural cowardice and 
selfishness. And this may be the reason why he re- 
solved for a little time, at least, to be considered by the 
people as one of the followers o( Jesus. And in mak- 
ing this decision there may possibly have revived in 
the man's heart a little of that fervor of spirit which 
he had once ft*lt for the sacred cause. 

So it was, that again his face turns toward the up- 
ward path, and for a reason he will continue therein. 
Thus goes he forth on his mission, entertaining in his 
heart two guests, who>e hopes and aspirations, whose 
every end and aim are totally at variance. Love of 
the world, of his former life of careless sin, and of 
money, that root pf .all evil, was there; and there also 
wa« a standard bearer from the camp of Heaven, who 
came upholding a banner which, at the will of the en- 
tertainer, he would have gladly unfurled upon the 
highest battlement of the ca<tle o( his soul— against 
which the powers of sin and darkness were knocking, 
and demanding entrance, with voices which reverbe- 
rated through every secret corner of the tenement. 

That banner once unfurled, the importunate foe 
would flee in haste — oh, why was the word not spoken 
— the word which would so speedily have scattered 
those convulsing legions ? Because — ponder upon it, 
thou who art halting between two opinionh — ^because 
the master of that cattle faltered at his post through 
fear and indecision. 

He has gone forth now on the path of discipleship, 
and his works of miraculous power proclaim him. At 
his call and command the gates of oblivion are opened, 
and the dead come back to life — the sick, laid on their 
couches of pain and agony, arise and walk at his word ; 
and the gospel of mercy and salvation sounds with' 
marvelous success when its blessings are proclaimed 
by his eloquent tongue to the weary, and the poor, and 
the heavy-laden. The evil spirits suiTered to torment 
them who would fain tread in the right path are cast 
forth, and then the sorrowing repentant goeth oq his 
way rejoicing! But, as he works all this good for 
others, his own mind is tormented by the conflicting 



voices which are calling to him. He stills the tem> 
pests in the minds of the distressed, and those burdened 
with cruel doubts, but in his own breast there is a 
storm raging continually, which he cannot command 
to silence. He holds up to the parched and dying 
creatures surrounding him a cup, while he proclaims, 
"Ho ye that thirst! buy wine, buy milk, without 
money and without price I" " Drink, and ye shall not 
thirst again !'' while he himself is dying of thirst — and 
ever as he raises to his own lips the cup which con- 
tains the healing for the nations, his spirit shrinks back 
from the draught — it will not drink — it is gall and 
wormwood to him ! 

He lif\s his voice, and conviction and peace fall upon 
them who listen to him. Repentance is hurled to the 
sinful heart with the words, *' His yoke is easy, and 
His burden light!" while himself is drooping and 
fainting under the weight of deceit which is upon him. 
Wherever he goes he proclaims "Peace!" to the 
children of men — and peace visits all who will hearken 
to him. But in his own breast — ah, there is warfare 
and strife, the accusings of conscience, the warnings 
of wi at h to come ! In t he chambers of sickness, where 
the dying were re>tored to health ; by the wayside, 
where the foully diseased were cleansed — before the 
opened tomb, whence at his call the dead came clothed 
once again with the ganiient of life, amid the multi- 
tudes who listened with deepest interest to his most 
forcible words, alone, in the solitude of his own heart, 
or when in holy communion of thought with the faith- 
ful brethren, alike at all times, and in all places, heard 
he the still small voice of his accusing spirit. 

The outward form of grace was his, but the purifi- 
cation had not penetrated into the recesses of his heart ! 
The agonizing knowledge that at each onward step be 
was plunging deeper and deeper into the sin which 
could not be forgiven — the continual remembrance 
that he was di^pensing to others the mercy of that God 
who would forget to be gracious to him, may be easily 
conjectured ; but may Heaven spare us all from such 
agony of conflicting thoughts and hopes as must have 
been the daily and nightly companion of Judas Iscariot, 
long before he came out from the disciples' ranks to 
betray his lord into the hands of sinners ! 

In the magnificent chambers of the High Priest, 
adorned with to much co>tliness and luxury, Caiaphas 
sat in state. Ushered in by menials, a young man 
enters timidly to the presence of the haughty potentate. 

The dignity of mien which once distinguuthed the 
ambassador of the Lord, which would not bend to the 
splendor of court or king, is no longer to be seen m 
Judas. The meanness of servility speaks in every 
motion, every word of the man — his self-respect is 
gone, and with it all the confidence of manhood. But 
if the craHiness of the stranger's appearance struck 
most unfavorably on the High Priest, how much more 
must he have been startled and amazed, as Judas un- 
folded the reason of his appearance there ; and it was 
not till his mission was fully revealed that Caiaphas 
recognized in the craven supplicant one of thoee far- 
famed Apostles, with whose names he was already 
fiuniliar. 
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The proud man must have shrunk back in horror 
fifom the revolting proposal of Juda»— for, though it 
placed within his reach the accomplishment of one of 
the highest wishes of his life, (the deliverance of Christ 
into his hands,) yet the means by which he was offered 
the capture were oppoged to all the principles of his 
creed of manly honor. Could he in all his high migh- 
tiness stoop to receive the prisoner at the hancU of one 
who had been his friend— his companion and minister- 
ing servant? No— he must certainly at the first have 
tinned away contemptuously from the detail of such 
consuumate villainy ; it must surely have been more 
than even he could countenance — for though not wont 
to cavil at the means employed, when any wished for 
end was to be gained, yet Caiaphas must have won- 
dered, as the question burst from the covetous impa- 
tient heart of Judas, ** What will ye give me, and I 
will deliver him unto you?" But as the High Priest 
pandered on that questicxi, gradually his spirit ceased 
its noble revolting, he began to lo&e sight of the con- 
temptible, horrible treachery of the man on his knees 
before his throne, and he felt something like rejoicing 
in the thought, that the object he had so longed to ac- 
oompiish, was within his reach at last. Therefore it 
was not long ere he turned with a more readily listen- 
ing ear, and began to bargain with the Apostle ! 

At length the agreement was made — the covenant 
fonned — ^the price of the Saviour's life was set, and the 
thirty pieces of silver were paid into the bands of 
Jodas ! And then the traitor aro^e, and went from the 
presence-chamber of Caiapha.«, butfaintness was withm 
his dastard heart, and the flush of hbame upon his fore- 
head, and with downcast eyes, and h&««ty step he went, 
fw in his hands he bore the proofs of his condemning 
guilt and sordid meanness ; knowing abto that even the 
enemies of Christ, gladly as they would receive Him 
into their power, had shrunk from taking the prisoner 
from an apostle's hands. But, the contract was made, 
the wages of sin were in his hands ; for Judas there 
was no going back ; onward — onward— onward he was 
impelled by the unchained fiend within him, to work 
out his own eternal ruin. 

He must know rest neither day nor night — con- 
stantly he must be on the alert, that Je^us should not 
altogether escape him — and when the favorable mo- 
ment arrived, he was to deliver Him up to the 
nders! 

And with that price of the innocent blood in his 
hands he dared still to labor and associate with the 
holy Apostles, dared to express submission and reve- 
rence for the God who read his every inmost thought. 
It seems a thing ahnost incredible — ^for the paltry sum 
of money he had dared appoint himself the judge to 
didiver the prisouer into the executioner's hands! 
Already he had been guilty of taking money from the 
oobunon parse of the di^ciptes, which was entrusted to 
hiffl, in order that he might gratify his selfish desires — 
and this guilt was known to Jesus, but the compas- 
sionate Saviour had refrained from making it known ; 
it would have brought down dishonor on the holy 
canse which Judas at the best served so unfaithfully, 
and would have heaped on the sinful man's own head 
shame and condemnatkn, had the transaction been 
19 



made known publicly — thus he was still sufiered to 
retain his post of trust and honor. 

Were we not daily beholding crimes, only less hei- 
nous than those of Judas, it would be difficult indeed for 
us to conceive his guilt! We could not believe it 
possibly within the range of human capability to sin, 
that he would sacrifice even his God for money ! The 
Saviour's blood— it was indeed a high price to pay for 
thirty pieces of silver ! But, though his crime was 
such as has placed the name of Judas the very first on 
the long, long list of human guilt — though, from the 
very nature, and necessity of things, there never can 
be another soul stained with sin so deep and dreadful, 
though now, when as a completed whole we survey 
our blessed Saviour's life on earth, we stand aghast as 
we think on his betrayer, yet, my reader, who among 
us shall dare to say that had we lived in those days 
we surely would have been guiltless of the blood of 
that just man? There is notiiing easier than to accuse 
our " first parents," Adam and Eve, of an unaccounta- 
ble transgression — it is very easy to say that nothing 
could ever have tempted 7ts to the commission of a 
crime so great — I would assuredly be the last to dare 
uphold Judas in his deadly sin, or to endeavor to 
cleanse from his name the terrible blackness of the 
crime attached to it — it was monstrous guilt of which 
he through all the ages has stood convicted, but I re- 
peat, by no means wa« it unaccountable ! 

Think of our world, and of human nature as it is 
now, aAer so many centuries have passed, and the 
light of knowledge has spread far and wide. Consider 
what the covetousness, the folly, the ambition of the 
heart work among us now ; behold even at this hour, 
what multitudes are there among us who are scofiers, 
and dealers, and mockers of the Lord who bought 
them ! Ah, were it a veritable truth which the Jews 
believe and assert, that the Messiah has not yet cume, 
even now would not be found wanting the vengeful 
unbelievers, the betrayer, the judge, the proud reli- 
gion, the cross, and the thorny crown, and earth and 
heaven would be rent again with that cry which a 
fali^ehcarted people wrung from Him who died upon 
the cross ! 

The feast of the Pa«(sover was at hand, and the little 
band of apostles which had been widely dispersed, ful- 
filling every where they went their onerous duties, 
met together once more to celebrate the feast. 

And at eventide the holy men assembled in the 
" upper room" of a house to which Jesus had directed 
them, wherein they had made ready for the ceremonial 
celebration. But it was a new feast, to partake of 
which the Saviour had called them together. The forms 
of the ancient days were being fast set aside ; there was 
no more need that the lamb should be slain in com- 
memoration of the roerey of God in a time when his 
people were in most dire neceHsity — soon was a Lamb 
to be sacrificed whose efficacious blood was to save, 
and cleanse from sin all who would have faith in God 
and his crucified Son. And it was meet that that 
night, when the feast of the Passover was wont to be 
celebrated, should be chosen for the superseding of a 
dead form by a more living faith. The consecrated 
bread and wine, the emblems of His sacred body and 
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blood, these were the symbols to be used — there was 
not any longer need for the shedding of the blood of 
beasts. 

The twelve were all together. They had come re- 
joicmg that they might meet again with their Master 
in safety and peace, that they might once more listen 
to His words and counsel whom they loved so well. 
In their ."hort time of separation tliey had met all of 
them with wonderful success, and the scornful, harsh 
rebukes they had oftentimes been forced to listen to, 
they had patiently, ay, gladly endured, for it was all 
for Him, and they could not but rejoice that they were 
counted worthy to suffer shame for His name. But 
reproach, and contumely, and condemnation of the 
world, was not all that they had met ; they had looked 
on eyes their words had caused to brighten with joy — 
they had heard voices, sad and desponding, ^ai^cd in 
hymns of thanksgiving and rejoicing — they had seen 
many hopeful manifestations of repentance, had pointed 
out to many the straight path and the narrow way lead- 
ing to eternal life. Well might they come as faithful 
stewards with gladness and haste at the call of their 
Lord! 

Did I say all came with rejoicing to look upon their 
Master's face again? nay, verily, not all! 

One in their midst whose words had flown far over 
the land, who had besought sinners most eflectually to 
repent, who had given to many a most blessed hope, 
came among them to partake of the feast of the Pass- 
over, to offer to his brethren the hand of fellowsliip, 
wherein he had so recently clasped with greedy joy 
the infamous price of the Redeemer's blood ! 

He came with a troubled mind, feeling that he had 
no right to commune with the mure faithful eleven, 
and dreading to meet the glance of the Searcher of 
Heails. He knew full well, that though his brethren 
and fellow-laborers beheld his successful preaching 
with gladness, that they could see no furllier— they 
could do no more than judge him by his outward acts, 
which had, as far as their knowledge went, been al- 
ways blameless — but he also knew that He who had 
bidden them to the supper gazed with more than hu- 
man power of vision into his evil heart, that He saw 
and beheld the vile thing which he had done ; full well 
the fearful sinner knew that the flimsy veil he had 
been able to fling over his guilt, was far from being 
efficient to screen him from the scrutinizing gaze of his 
Lord. 

Oh, how like the knell of condemnation must tho6e 
mournful words have fallen on the ear of Judas : 

" Verily I say unto you that one of you shall betray 



me 



i>» 



It was the sudden death of every hope of conceal- 
ment. 

Fear and wonder filled the minds of the faithful 
eleven. One of them betray their beloved Master? It 
was a thought inconceivable to them. With astonished 
looks they turned from one to another, and with full 
confidence in the integrity of their hearts they asked, 
"Lord, is it I?" 

Solemnly upon the stillness broke that answer. 

" He that dippeih his hand into the dish with me, the 
same shall betray me, and wo unto that man by whom 



the Son oC Man is betrayed, it had been good for that 
man had he never been born." 

When these fearful words of warning were pro- 
nounced, and every voice was hushed, and every 
heart was awe-struck, again was heard the trembling 
voice of Judas the guilty, echoing faintly, and as though 
irresistibly compelled to utter the words, " Master, is 
it 7." 

The sad eyes of the eleven were fixed upoo their 
brother and their Lord, and oh what a thrill of horror 
must have run through every heart as the answer 
" Thoti hast said^"^ was whispered in a tone o/Lvx- 
rowful reproach by the Saviour, who knew that he 
was already betrayed ! 

When Judas saw the reproachful expresaioo ibit 
every face wore, and was thus assured that his 
treachery was known, he felt his place was no looger 
amid the faithful followers and servants of Jesus— he 
knew well enough the just horror with which the bolf 
men surroundmg him would look upon his ingratitude 
and soul-destroying guilt. lie had still ^nse enough 
lef) to feel that he should no longer remain BnMag 
those who had such cause to deeply deplore the dw- 
cration he had done the service of Christ ; and, too, 
his inclination for, and pleasure in that service, and hit 
desire to remain in that holy company was gone. He 
had chosen another master, even the Evil Oiie-4e 
must fight under another banner, even that of the 
Blackness of Darkness ! 

Publicly he had parted with his heavenly portion for 
a mere handful of silver, and now what part or lot had 
he in the work, to do which a clean heart and a rigkt 
spirit were so pre-eminently required ? Self-forgf^fid- 
ness, constancy, devotion, truth, he ladled all these! 
how then could he further the cxua^ of the Redeemer? 
Jud&<< must have gone from that chamber of monnfoi 
feasting feeling himself to be a doomed man, beariag 
upon himself the full weight of the heavy cune of 
God! 

An impej^able barrier, an unfathomable gulf lay noiw 
between him and the works of holiness — a separatiif 
wall built even by bis own willing hands up to the 
portal of heaven, shut him forever from the hope of 
mercy or the possibility of repentance ! 

It is night. Over the Garden of GethiemaDe ii 
spread the shadow of a dark cloud. The moon's hghl 
is obscured ; or, where at intervals it appears betipeen 
the broken clouds its dim rays render the ladnow aid 
silence of the [dace only more mournful still. To the 
quietness and retirement of that garden, One ha oooe 
whose soul is filled with scMTow even unto death! He 
has spoken kindly words of love to hia diacipteii he htf 
bidden them tarry in the garden to watch with Hoii 
but though Jesus would fain have them nigh, YoAWfKl 
and suffering were too great for any but tka FMhor Iv 
witness, therefore he went a]iait from ibem, nd ftUNl 
on his face, in the depth of angnUi be prayed, "Ob! 
my Father, if it be poas ible» let this oop pBM Aoa ■* 
—nevertheless not aa I will, bat aa Thoa wit !** 

Bending aubmissively to the wiD of that Father kiV 
things, lie could drink even the bitleineH of tfcil ^ 
wherein was garnered a whole worid'to tftk IVe* 
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times was the agonized prayer repeated, and still the 
aid from heaven was not sent, nor the bitter cup re- 
moved! Oh, reader, by that night of unexampled 
agony, by the blood-drops which burst from our Sa- 
viour in the extremity of His angui.<^h, bedewing the 
ground of Crethsemane — by the remembrance of the 
cross-planted Calvary — by the bitterness of that draught 
the dr^s of which were not spared, how are we taught, 
and warned, and implored to con!«ider well the value 
of that sacrifice which He has made /or us! Can'st 
thou think on that night of unexampled agony and 
longer refrain from flinging thyself wholly, with no re- 
serve, at the foot of the blood-stained cross? Oh never 
suffer the remembrance of that night of passion to fade 
from thy mind or from thy heart — let it cling to thee 
oontinually, inciting to patience, and courage, and faith, 
till thou hast learned by them to enter the path* from 
which His death has taken the sorrow, to which His 
agony has lent the glory! Thus shall the cross- 
crowned Calvary prove to thee a sure reliable ray that 
shall guide thee to heaven ; thus shall the blood-dew 
shed in Grethsemane, spread a reviving freshness over 
the dying tree of Faith, which perchance is drooping 
even at this moment in thy heart ! 

The Saviour's last prayer is breathed forth when the 
sound 9A of a multitude breaks on his ear — full well 
He knoweth who it is that is now hastening on and 
entering the Garden sanctified by His presence to take 
Him captive. Foremost among the ruthless intruders 
comes one whose treacherously smiling face tells of 
guilt, and ill-concealed s^hame, and remorse. He treads 
through the else silent garden, where the night bloom- 
ing flowers are just opening, shedding their rich per- 
fumes abroad; but Judas heeds not the beauty and 
tranquillity of that place — carelessly his feet trkmple 
upon the fair blossoms unfolding, which though crushed 
still rise again as the weight Ls removed, and their per- 
fumes ascend to heaven on the evening air, a living 
witness against him. 

The multitude come armed as if to the fray — swords 
and staves are in their hands, curses and execrations 
escape their lips, and thoughts of fiery vengeance and 
hatred fill their mind^«. He whom they seek stands 
awaiting them. He makes no efll>rt to escape, though 
had He willed it. His Father had instantly sent legions 
of angels to deliver him. No— his hour was come ! 
the hour for which He left the brightness of the hea- 
venly kingdom — the hour for which he had put on 
mortality had arrived— he would not delay it. 

The torches which the arch-traitor and his com- 
panions bore fell on the little group of men they sought 
— the defiant Apostles, and the calm and unmoved son 
of Mary. The multitude faltered in their purpose as 
they looked upon these men — the bold, brave-hearted 
Peter, the loving John, the humble, faithful, affection- 
ate James, and the man Christ Jesus whom they came 
to make captive. Sorrow, such as never beamed from 
the eyes of a mortal being, and the consciousness of a 
power that was able to scatter at once, as chaff, those 
who had come out to make Him captive, spoke from 
His countenance distinctly and audibly to their sin-hard- 
ened minds. 

But Judas— Judas hesitated not. When he saw the 



Man he was to betray standing before him, making no 
effort to escape, he dropped the torch which had 
lighted him on his awful mission, and flinging his arms 
around the Divinity, he kissed Him .' and as he em- 
braced with the lips the God he had offered to betray, 
Judas cried aloud in a tone of affectionate and joyful 
recognition, " Master ! Master!" 

Aside from the horrible, daring guilt of Judas, there 
is somelhing humiliating and revolting in the thought 
of the traitor's assuming friendliness, and love even, as 
the guise under which to make successful his nefa- 
rious scheme. A kiss, the most fond, familiar greeting ; 
by that Christ was made known to those who came to 
take Him by violence, as though He were a thief, or a 
common offender, or breaker of the laws of the land ! 

Of the remamder of that night the Scriptures tell us 
naught of the betrayer. "We do not hear of his appear- 
ing before Caiaphas as a witness against his Lord — all 
his part in that most awful transaction seems to have 
been fulfilled— the accusation and condemnation were 
for others to make. It is no pleasant task to picture to 
the fancy the manner in which the remaining hours of 
Judas' life must have passed. The torturing of con- 
science — the deadly fear — the sling and constant con- 
sciousness of guilt which must have tormented him, is 
what the mind :«hrinks from contemplating, but to 
which it returns, as if of necessity, again and again. 

The deed was accomplished, there remained nothing 
further for him to do, and so he went out from the s^a- 
cred garden by himself, that he might be alone, and 
count over in ^ecurity and feast his eyes on the fruits 
of his guilt. Ah, that shining treasure ! those thirty 
pieces of silver ! At the moment when for the first 
time a full conviction of the iniquity of his deed swept 
over his thought, and could be kept back no longer by 
his will, then it was, if ever, that he needed to 
strengthen his covetoub heart ; and how better could 
he accomplisfh that than by keeping in constant sight 
the much loved riches he had gained ? 

But while he counted over the glittering heap, how 
very strange ! he did not rejoice in it as he had thought to ! 
Possession had robbed anticipation of all allurements 
and pleasure, and while alone, watched only by the 
eye of his God he counted over the riches, constantly 
haunted him those words Jesus spoke on the night of 
the feast of the Passover, " it were better for that man 
had he never been bom !" Judas already was accursed 
— already was given over to the power of the tormen- 
tors; already his terrified mind was conjuring up the 
death and sufferings of the Saviour he had betrayed, 
and that coveted, cherished silver was as a stone 
hanging about his neck, dragging him down, down to 
the depths of the sea of perdition * 

When the first rays of daylight streamed over Jeru- 
salem, might have been seen, I fancy, the form of Judas 
Iscariot wandering through the city, seeking to escape 
from his condemning thoughts ; oh, the accusations, so 
fraught with everlasting wo, his heart must have whis- 
pered to him, when the sunlight fell upon him and the 
fresh breeze of morning fanned his brow ! 

Before the palace where the judges still slept, the 
Mrretched man paced to and fro, bearing with him the 
thrice accursed silver which burned his bosom— ^burned 
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his soul. As yet there were few signs of life in the 
silent street$>. Only the humblest laborers had come 
forth to begin with the earliest light their day of toil. 
Judas gazed on them as they went calmly and cheer- 
fully about their accustomed tasks, oh, how wistfully ! 
Could he only once more know that lightness of heart 
which innocence alone confers! Cuuld /is but look 
on the glad light of the sun, and ^ee there no accusing 
form which now inces^•antly uprose before his imagi- 
nation I Could he but listen to the voice of Nature, 
without feeling that for him she sung only a far-re- 
sounding chorus of condemnation ! Could he only go 
forth to his peaceful labor, and forget that fearful 
looking for of judgment which now alone awaited 
him! 

As by degrees the streets filled with men, and wo- 
men, and little children, how suspiciously and con- 
sciously his eyes glanced at all who past^ed by him, the 
greetings of the companions of former days were un- 
retumed, or misunderstood, for Judas wondered how 
that any should speak to him ! And when the Phari- 
see went by, folding his robes closely about him, lest 
they might come in contact with the garments of the 
poor publican, when with a supercilious look which 
said so plainly, "Stand back, for I am holier than 
Ihou!" he felt the justice of the unspoken rebuke 
though it did come from sinful humanity. And when 
troops of gay and innocent children passed on, their 
voices of mirth and gladness filling the air which was 
ere long to echo with the dying Saviour's cry and the 
mocking shouts of unbelieving Jews, he crept more 
cloiiely to the wall, fearing lest his sin penetrated gar- 
ments might by a touch couvey contamination ! 

At last the palace-gates were opened, and breath- 



lessly Judas rushed within, and entered unbidden, un- 
announced and alone the presence chamber of Caiaphas, 
where he had stood to recently to bargain for the blood 
of Jesus Christ ! 

Already the chief priest, and the Fcribea and mlers 
had gathered together to confer ^e^pecting the &te of 
their prisoner. How astonished must they have looked 
upon the haggard, guilt-stricken man who came so sud- 
denly before them ! No wonder if they started in fear 
as they s^aw the despairing look of his blood-shot eye», 
for the glare of a maniac was in them. With out- 
spread hands he held the dear-bought money toward 
them, while the wailing of a spirit doomed forever to 
despair broke forth in the words, " I have sinned ! I 
have betrayed the innocent blood !" 

In fearful mockery and derision came back the an- 
swer, " llliat is that to us ! See thou to that /" 

Vainly did he look for sympathy there ! Hardened, 
selfish, sinful, they could not even feel for him who 
had been all too late aroused by the tortures of rancHve 
to a sense of his most awful guilt. It was a vain thing 
to appeal to them to receive again the silver and let the 
precious prisoner go free ! 

Oh, what marvel that the wretched man should 
have shrunk from an existence which he was well 
assured would never be blessed by one hour free fiom 
the maddening tortures of his conscience? WhaX 
wonder that he hastened from the presence <^ the 
fiendish Caiaphas to die before the sentence of con- 
demnation had been pas^'ed on the Master whom his 
treachery had given to the cross? What wonder, 
reader, that the wretched man perished by his own 
hands? and can the wildest hoper believe that his 
was not an eternal death ? 
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A DUTCH ROMANCE. 



BT CHARLES P. SUIBAS. 



OiCB night, when skies were bright and calm, 
I leA my home in Amsterdam ,' 
I cast my schuyt from moorings loose 
And steered across to Wilhelin Sluis : 
Upon the North Cunal I sailed ; 
The wind was fair and never failed. 
Quoth I : "My prow shall kisi no sand 
Till I reach Broek-in-Waterland." 

Before an hour I saw the town, 
And soon the tapering most was down ; 
Bat ere I left my graceful schuyt 
I heard the music of a flute ; 
And songs of love and shoots of joy 
Upon the wind came floating by. 
Quoth I : " They seem a happy bond 
That dwell in Broek-iu-Waterland." 

I walked upon a wiuduig street 
That seemed too clean for mortal feet, 
Ere long a stranger met my gaze— 
What joy !— one loved in boyish days ! 



Quoth he : " We revel here to-night. 
That all miiy share in my delight. 
For soon I Ml claim the fairest hand 
In happy Broek-iu-Waterlund " 

As thus he spoke, we walked along, 
And soon were mmgled in the throng ; 
He vowed, in all a lover's pride, 
That I should see his chosen bride, 
And soon he cried : " Behold her now, 
Yon maiden of the peerless brow. 
Tlie richest, claims the fairest hand 
In happy Broek-in-Waterland !*' 

I looked, and swift as lightning dart 
A hopeless anguish seized my heart ! 
It once had been my lot to save 
A maiden from the Zajder*s wave j 
I bore her to her ft'iends on shore. 
And never thought to see her more ,* 
Nor did 1, till I saw her stand 
Betrothed in Broek-hi-Waterhuid ! 
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Bat whj saeh prief? for what to me 
Thii maiden saved from Zayder Zee ? 
She knew roe not before that day, 
Scarce saw me ere I turned away. 
I heard her voice, I saw her face, 
Yet aaked nor name nor dwelling place. 
Then why this gprief to see her stand 
Betrothed in Broek-in-Waterland ? 

Love's deeds are wild — ^his power divine ! 
Hie maiden's eye had glanced to mine ! 
I heard her speak of thanks to me, 
My heart was moved and yet wa8*free ; 
But parting told, and told too late} 
That love had mingled with my fate; 
And now another claimed her hand 
And heart, in Broek-in-Waterland ! 

Grown sick at heart, I turned to go. 
Lest men might see and mock my wo ; 
Bat <me cried out : " Oh stir not forth, 
A storm has risen in the north !" 
I looked, the sky, of late so blue, 
Was hung in clouds of darkest hue ; 
An ocean-storm had reached our strand, 
And burst on Broek-in-Waterland ! 

I tamed, and heard the maidens shout : 
" What reck we for the storm without, 
For joy is mistress here within — 
Again! again! the dance begin!'* 
The waltzers float around the floor--* 
But stay ! what means that dreadful rdftr, 
Those ^outs of grief or stem command, 
In peaceful Broek-in-Waterland ? 

t 

Alas ! the truth too soon was known, 
The northern dykes were overthrown ; 
And &r and wide the vengeful waves 
Their victims swept to markless graves ! 
How changed this scene of wild delight ! 
Some shrieking fled, some swooned in fright ; 
The bravest hearts were now unmanned 
In hapless Broek-in-Waterland ! 

The bride, who had betrayed no joy, 
Yet seemed in truth more sad than coy, 
Looked quickly round, with dauntless brow, 
And cried : ** Come death or freedom now !" 
Strange words wore these ! but marked by none, 
For even the lover now had flown. 
And I, alone, for her had planned 
Escape from Broek-in-Waterland. 

Thos far, it seemed she knew me not ; 
I tamed to draw her from the spot ; 
But long before I reached her side. 
She saw— she knew me ! and she cried : 
" The guardian of my life restored ! 
My own, though seeming lost ! adored ! 
With thee I dare all storms withstand. 
Come! fly from Broek-in-Waterland !" 

Aroand my neck her arms were prest, 
Slie laid her cheek upon my breast, 
Then, yielding, swooned, as if no harm 
Coald pass the shelter of my arm ! 
An age of thoaght swept through my brain, 
And joy that rooe to fearful pain : 
"All modi'* I shrieked, " some demon's wand 
Is held o'er Brodc-io-Waterland !" 
19* 



'T was but a moment ! then I knew 
A chance with every moment flew ; 
For as I bear her through the street 
The waves come dashing round my feet. 
My schuyt floats on the deepening tide ; 
By straggling long I reach her side. 
With oar and sail at my conunand, 
We 're saved from Broek-in-Waterland ! 

An hour has past — in Wester Dock 
The maid recovers from the shock ; 
But, danger past, deep blushes rise, 
Hot tears of shame start from her eyes ; 
She feels that fear hath made her bold, 
That all her secret love is told 
For one who, calmly, saw her stand 
Betrothed in Broek-iu-Waterlond ! 

But love hath power, and bears the will 
To clear all doubts with matchl«M skill ! 
Before the weeping maid I kneel. 
My own long cherished love reveal ; 
Believing all, she checks her sighs. 
And, smiling, gently lifts her eyes, 
To tell me why I saw her stand 
Betrothed in Broek-in-Waterland. 

" With strangers I have dwelt," she said, 
" For I 'm a lonely orphan maid. 
They loved me not, and would have sold 
My hand to one who ofl!ered gold. 
I scOTued him, for I knew his soul 
Was lost to virtue's safe control. 
He was a stranger — born in Gand— 
No son of Broek-in-Waterland !" 

** Yet hold ! he was ray friend,*' said I ; 
" I loved him well in days gone by." 
She answered : " But your friend in youth, 
In manhood left the paths of truth. 
For wealth, how steeped his soul in sin ! 
How basely sought my band to win ! 
And vainly hoped to see me stand 
His bride in Broek-in-Waterlaud ! 

** Why rainly hoped?" I quickly cried. 

" I scorned their power," the maid replied — 

*< I loved" — she paused — I knew the rest, 

And clasped her closely to my breast. 

I felt that she was truly mine. 

By honor's law, by law divine, 

That none with shame our flight could brand, 

From hapless Broek-in-Waterland. 

We never thought of storm or calm. 
But held our course to Rotterdam. 
The gale had fallen to a breeze, 
And sails were spread to greet the seas. 
We bade our native land adieu, 
And o'er the waste of waters flew; 
And soon we touched a foreign strand 
Far, far firom Broek-in-Waterland ! 

And there, in lawful marriage rite. 
We claimed the triumph of our flight ; 
But many a year had passed before 
We touched again our native shore. 
No traces of the storm were seen, 
The meadows waved in brightest green ! 
We wept with joy once more to stand 
In lyippy Broek-in-Waterlond ! 
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A HEART-HISTORY. 



BT SMMA C. BMBURT. 



" I wish that those whose vocation it is to tell stories would deal less in the details of hamaii events, and give us 
a glimpse, sometimes, of the hidden springs which move the human machine, and influence its volition " 



In ihese stirring tiroes of revolution and anarchy, of 
experiment and di^covery, of mighty changes and 
astounding vicisi«itudes, it would ^eem as if a story so 
simple and uneventful as that I am about to relate, 
ought to be prefaced by an apology for its very sim- 
plicity. But let the world wag as it may there will 
ever be a few dwellers by the woodland brook, a few 
sojourners at the cottage door, a few wayfarers along 
the by-paths and green lanes of quiet life who will like 
to listen to the "still small voice," that counts the 
throbbings of a single human heart amid all this sound- 
ing tramp of nations. The tale of wild adventure and 
startling incident charms us by its very wildness and 
improbability — the story of life's many-colored changes 
draws us from our own commonplace cares — the glow- 
ing record of passionate love comes to us like a realiza- 
tion of our own early ideal, and for all these narratives 
tliere are many readers. But who will ponder over 
the quiet domestic details of a life which wasted slowly 
away, unmarked even by the ordinary events which 
checker woman's tranquil existence, and colored with 
so sober a gray that even the rose-lint of love's ro- 
mance scarce brightened its dull hue? Who will read 
such a record ^ave tho.-e whoj^e own life pres<;nts to 
their remembrance the same sober volume of tear- 
blurred pages? Earth holds loo many such, but the 
world knows not of them. Life has been to them a 
monotonous round of anxiety and care — a November 
day of clouds unbroken by a single sunbeam, and thus 
youth passes away, and hope dies out, and in time they 
forget their own identity, living on to old age with 
their souls dead within them and their hearts dr}' as 
dust. *' The heart may break yet brokenly live on," 
but even this is happiness compared to the slow, 
chronic heart-withering, which in its dull but certain 
progress, leaves no remembrance of any healthier or 
more vivid existence in the past. 

The father of Minnie Clifton was one of those gifted 
and graceful (too often also graceless) persons on 
whom society generally bestows the mysteriously 
comprehensive epithet of ''fasdnatiiigy He was 
exceedingly handsome, possessed many of those super- 
ficial accomplishments which the indiscriminating and 
good-natured world regards as the blossomings of 
genius, and was master of the most perfect tact in the 
display of his various gifts. It is in no wise extraor- 
dinary therefore that the elegant Charles Clifton shotild 
have been one of the most consummate ^^ Ictdy-kiUers'*^ 
of his time, and that the innumerable hearts he was 
said to have broken, or at least cracked, diiring his 



fashionable career should have won for him, among 
graver people, the de>picable title of a ^^mcJe flirt ^ 
At the age of forty-five, when his credit with his tailor 
was utterly exhausted, and when his two faitliful mir- 
ror convinced him that — 

" Years may fly with the wings of the hawk ; but, alai ! 
They are marked by the/eet of the crow,^^ 

He condescended to bestow himself upon a young and 
pretty heiress, who eloped with him from boarding- 
school. Fortunately for him, his wife proved to be 
one of those tender, devoted, womanly creatures, who 
never call in the aid of the head to destroy the illusions 
of the heart. Her love for her hu^band long outlived 
the qualities, real or imaginar)^, which had first called 
it into being, and in the dull selfish egotist of the fire- 
side she coul(^still see the brilliant and attractive man 
of fashion who had won her gratitude by deigning to 
accept her fortune and aflection. When a woman is 
won unsought, in other words, when she loves flrst, 
she is always doubly enslaved by her aflections, and 
this was decidedly the cq^e with Mrs. Clifton. She 
fancied she could never do eaough for her selfish hus- 
band, and he soon showed himself the despot when be 
found himself possessed of a slave. As he grew older 
he became a martyr to gout, and in the slovenly, ple- 
thoric, testy-looking, elderly man, who swore at his 
pale wife fifty times a day, and kept his only child in 
bodily fear by his fierce threats — none of his former 
friends would have recognized the " model man of 
fa^^hion.^'* 

In the atmosphere of such a home, Minnie imbibed 
her first ideas of womanly duties and womanly re- 
wards. She idolized her gentle mother, and that mo- 
ther's idea of home duties and virtues was condensed 
into one single article of faith— perfect submistfion to 
the will of a husband and father. Mrs. Clifton's mind 
was too feeble, her experience too limited, and her af- 
fection to her husband too extravagant to allow her to 
entertain the slightest doubt of his wisdom or his vir- 
tue. She honestly believed woman to be the inferior 
creation, and her ideal of a wife was the patient Griz- 
zel of the old Fabliaux — a creature whose will, whose 
wishes, whose very senFC of duty was to be placed at 
a husband's mercy. That men might be found whore 
noble, generous, self-foi^tting aflection would place 
woman like a queen upon the throne of their hearths 
asking nothing in return but the enlightened and true 
devotion of a loving nature, was an idea that never had 
been presented to her imagination. She fancied that 
hers was but a common lot, and therefore she early 
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trained Minnie to the servitude which she supposed 
would accomplish her destiny. 

Minnie inherited none of the rare beauty which had 
been her father's greatest chai-m. She had the soA 
dove-like eyes, the pale clear complexion, and the pe- 
culiar delicacy, almost fragility of frame which she 
derived from her mother. These personal traits, com- 
bined with her timid, gentle manner, her perfect good 
temper, and quiet undemonstrative tenderness of na- 
ture, made her seem merely one of those commonplace 
children whom old ladies are apt to prai^^e as good 
quiet little girls. Yet Minnie had a fund of practical 
good sense, together with a certain playfulness of 
fancy, and a quick perception of the beautiful as well 
as the good in life, which if properly trained and culti- 
vated might have made her a very superior woman. 
But in her early home patience, good temper, and 
industry were the only qualities called into exer- 
cise, and neither her father nor her mother knew or 
cared for any thing beyond the useful attributes in her 
character. As she emerged from infancy, she gradually 
bec^ame the little domestic drudge, for the rapid waste 
of her mother's fortune soon reduced them to the nar- 
rowest mode of life, and when her father came home 
from the club, where he could still keep up appear- 
ances, to the small, ill-furnished house where his ex- 
travagance had imprisoned his wife, it was Minnie 
who waited on his caprices and ran at hb* call like a 
servant. As he became diseased and still more re- 
duced, matters grew worse, and poor Minnie's home 
became the scene of discord and discomfort, as well as 
the abode of positive want. Mr. Clifton grew into a 
sick savage, Mrs. Clifton sunk into querulous discon- 
tent, and Minnie was little m^ than the recipient of 
tbe ill-humor of both. ^ 

Yet Minnie loved her parents dearly, and not a mur- 
mur ever escaped her lips, however iinrea-onable 
might be the demands upon her childi>h patience or 
her limited time. But she was destined to a heavier 
thraldom than that which nature had imposed. One 
of those local epidemics which sometimes devastate 
a neighborhood broke out near them, and both her 
parents fell victims to it while she lay in a state Ix?- 
tween life and death. When she recovered her con- 
ficiousness she learned that her father and mother had 
been buried a week before, and she was now a poor 
friendless orphan. The tidings, uncautiously commu- 
nicated, caused a relapse which brought her a second 
time to the brink of the grave. But the principle of 
life is wonderfully strong in youth, and after many 
weeks of suflering Minnie was restored to health. 
During her convalescence she gradually learned all the 
circumstances of her bereavement from a kind and 
careful nurse, in whose neat and pleasant apartment 
she found herself domiciled. 

"But how came I here?" a<ked the bewildered 
child, as she looked out upon the green fields that sur- 
rounded her present abode. 

" Let me answer you, my little cousin," said a strange 
but pleasant voice, as a tall young stripling entered the 
room. 

The explanation was soon given. There was a 
certain Mrs. Woodley, the maternal aunt of Mrs. Clif- 



ton, who, offended at her imprudent mairiage, had re- 
fused to hold any intercourse with her. This lady had 
a son pursuing his studies in the metropolis, who had 
accidently heard Minnie's story told by a benevolent 
physician. To Hubert Woodley such a story would 
have been felt as a call upon his sympathies under any 
circumstances, but when he found upon inquiry that 
the child was his own blood relation, he acted promptly 
and decidedly. Minnie was removed to healthy coun- 
try lodgings, and when all danger was over he wrote 
to his mother requesting her to give Minnie a home with 
her for the future. To his doting parents Hubert's will 
was law, and he was fully authorized to bring his little 
cousin home as soon as her health would bear the 
journey. 

How many people there are in the world who per- 
form all the duties of life, and apparently enjoy a fair 
proportion of its pleasures, yet are as utterly deficient 
in all that goes to constitute a warm, generous, sympa- 
thizing heart, as if they had been mere animals ! They 
are like machines, moving with clock-like regularity 
in their own narrow circle, doing exactly what their 
" hands find to do," but never seeming to suspect that 
the head might suggest, or the heart might impel to 
higher duties or broader ^espon^ibilities. Such were 
the new friends who now came forward to claim the 
friendless orphan. 

Mr. and Mrs. Woodley were dull, plodding, common- 
place people, who had begun life in a very small way, 
and by close attention to the "day of small things," 
had grown moderately rich, exceedingly selfish, and 
tolerably fat. Mr. Woodley had made his fortune by 
such minute accumulations that he might perhaps be 
pardoned for literally believing that 

" Trifles mjike the sura of human things." 

And to those who hold the belief in "predestinate 
mi.<sions," Mrs. Woodley's taste for watching over 
the trivialities of existence proved that she was born 
"to look after candle-ends and cheej-e-parings." As 
soon as they had collected what they considered a com- 
petent fortune they had retired to a country town, 
where the attractions of a new brick-house, planted in 
the midst of a broad and treele.<s meadow, i)roved irre- 
sistible to the utilitarian tastes of l>oth, especially as it 
could be purcha>ed at a low price. In this new home 
the good couple had ample opportunity to gratify their 
peculiar ta«tes. Mr. Woodley raised hL* own vegeta- 
bles, and occasionally was not above selling any sur- 
plus produce of his land to a neighbor, while his wife 
succeeded in making her house the very pattern of cold 
formal neatness, merely at the expense of hospitality, 
good-humor, cheerfulness, and everything like rational 
or intellectual occupation. She scrubbed, and scoured^ 
and scolded, until she drove her single ser\'ant to des- 
peration, when a new one was found to go through (he 
same ordeal for awhile. She saw no company, be- 
cause it was expensive and troublesome — she went 
no where because she was too busy at home — she en- 
joyed nothing, not even her own neatness, because 
there was always some mote in the sunbeam, or s<^me 
grain of dust in the air which either had, or would, or 
might fall somewhere in the midst of her cleanliness. 
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One only feeling seemed to have lived and thrived in 
the stiff hard soil of these people's hearts, and this was 
their love for their only son. It is true it had required 
the death of eight other children to concentrate and 
condense parental affection into any thing like a senti- 
ment upon the remaining one, but all there was of love 
in their natures was unreservedly bestowed upon 
Hubert. 

To such parents and in such a home Hubert might 
well seem like a human sunbeam. He was one of 
those light-hearted, merry-tempered, affectionate boys, 
who are always such loveable creatures in early 
youth, and whose characters are in after life entirely 
formed by the mould and pressure of circumstances. 
The only strong quality in his whole nature was am- 
bition, but this ambition was without fixed aim or pur- 
pose. To go beyond his companions in whatever they 
chose to undertake was his usual object, but he never 
struck out a path for himself His earliest friends had 
become students, and therefore Hubert was a student 
with them; his versatility and quickness of mind ena- 
bling him to keep pace with plodding industry, and 
sometimes even to emulate genius. He was tall, well- 
made, and handsome, but a physiognomist might have 
detected infirmity of purpose in his flexible, loosely-cut 
lips, and phrenology would have turned in despair from 
a head which exhibited such a deplorable want of 
balance. But at eighteen Hubert was handsome 
enough to satisfy a mother's pride, and warm-hearted 
enough to be agreeable to every one. 

Hubert's kind feelings had been especially called 
forth by the desolate child whom he had rescued from 
distress, perhaps from death. He looked upon her as 
his especial charge, and the gratified self-love which 
is apt to mingle with all our better feelings, made him 
cherish her with unusual tenderness. But Minnie had 
been so unused to kindness that she shrunk a!mo>t in 
dismay from her cousin's boyi>h gayety and boisterous 
attentions. Disappointed by her cold quiet manner 
and unconquerable sadness, Hubert soon ceased all 
attempt to call her out from her shy reserve, and as he 
soon returned to the city to resume his studies, Minnie 
was left to learn the routine of daily duties by which 
she was expected to repay her debt of gratitude to Mrs. 
Woodley. 

Minnie was twelve years old when she entered the 
dull and quiet home in which she was thereafter to 
dwell, apart from all companionship with youth, and 
chained by the strong fetter of gratitude to the most 
exacting of domestic despots. Timid, submissive in 
temper, and meek, both from natural temperament and 
from early experience of suflTering, she was precisely 
the docile, uncomplaining, unresisting slave that realized 
Mrs. Woodley's ideal of a poor relation. Of course 
she was thoroughly and severely drilled into an inti- 
mate knowledge of all the important minor duties of 
life. Her early ta.«*te for books was diligently repressed, 
her delicate perceptions of every thing good and beau- 
tiful were sadly confounded by Mrs. Woodley's prac- 
tical views of life, and from a child of great intellectual 
promise, she wa« gradually transformed into a faithful, 
unwearied, and industrious upper servant, in a house* 
hold where eating and drinking and house-cleaning 



were such important objects of existence, that the 
whole soul must be devoted to them. 

And thus passed on the sunny years of childhood 
and the beautiful days of early girlhood, while not one 
ray of the sunshine, nor one gleam of the beauty ever 
blessed the eyes and heart of poor Minnie. A dull 
calm stole over all her faculties, and in time she mi^t 
have become the mere machine which her boaefactrest 
could best appreciate, had it not been for the occasional 
visits which Hubert Woodley paid to jhia quiet home. 
Hubert was one of those restless versatile beings who 
in early life often exhibit something so resemUing 
genius that they are allowed to indulge a sort of dreamy 
indolence, which their friends mistake for the way- 
wardness of superior powers. He was something of 
an artist, a little of a poet, an easy conversationist, and, 
as he had really studied much, was certainly superior 
to most youths of his age. But whether he would 
concentrate himself upon any one pursuit, or whether 
he would remain an idle dreamer, or whether, as his 
father secretly hoped, he would finally centre his am- 
bition upon the rewards of wealth and become a man<^ 
business, was yet doubtful. He deferred a decisicm as 
long as possible, and it was rather to put off the ne- 
cessity of choosing a course of life than from any other 
motive, that he determined to make the tour of Eurqpe. 

For more than four years Hubert wandered about 
the world with a vague purpose and aimless {H'ojects, 
happy only in escaping from the dull monotony of 
home, until a long-continued illness, contracted by im- 
prudent exposure in the Campagna de Roma, at length 
sent him to England in the hope of benefiting by the 
skill of a celebrated phy.sician there. During his stay 
in that land of wealth and comfort, Hubert found him- 
self surrounded by ne\«^md powerful influences. He 
had learned that he was not bom to " build the lofty 
rhyme," and as he walked through the rich galleries 
of art in Paly, he had discovered that he was not a 
painter. What then was his destiny? He still had 
his old restlessness of ambition, and felt that he must 
be something in order to satisfy his own cravings. As 
he stood on the quay at Liverpool, and looked abroad 
upon the winged ships and crowded storehouses, the 
myster}' of his l)eing was suddenly solved. Comraeroe 
was the most liberal of deities to her true votaries, and 
riches would command rank and control talent. The 
same sudden impulse which had formerly made him 
fancy he would be an artist, now decided him to be- 
come a merchant and a man of fortune. He determined 
to return to his native land and devote himself to busi- 
ness. His next letter to his father made known his 
present views, and while his father gladly made all 
necessary arrangements for his new pursuit, Hubert 
hastened his preparations for revisitiufi^ his long de- 
serted home. 

It is an old proverb that " opportunity makes thieves,** 
and I once heard an old maid say that " opportunity 
makes wives ;" one thing is most certain — that profits 
quity often maktn lovers. When Hubert returned he 
found Minnie wonderfully developed in her personal 
appearance. She was now nineteen, with a graceful 
figure, a face combining delicacy of feature with great 
sweemess of expression, and manners of the most win- 
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ning softness. Yet she was not one calculated to ex- 
cite admiration, Mill less was she a person to be fallen 
in love with suddenly, but there never was a creature 
so eminently fitted to glide quietly into one's heart of 
hearts as gentle Minnie Clifton. Hubert had ^een much 
of women while abroad, but a creature so like *Mhe 
aogel of one's home,'' had never before crosi^ed his 
path. Had he met her in society bhe would have been 
like a lovely picture placed in a wrung light, but in the 
narrow circle of home every trait in her exquisitely 
feminine character was unconsciously displayed to the 
be8t advantage. 

Mrs. Woodley, like all selfishly affectionate mothers, 
had long dreaded the time when her influence over 
Hubert would be superceded by that of a wife. Un- 
willing to have him leave her for another home, she 
was quite as unwilling to resign her authority, and sink 
into merely the dowager dignity of " old Mrs. Wood- 
ley," yet her good sense told that she could scarcely 
hope to retain the sceptre of power for many years 
longer. Nothing could have happened so effectually 
to disappoint her fears and brighten her hopes, as this 
dawning affection of Hubert for his "little cousin," as 
he still called her. With a daughter-in-law so tho- 
roi^hly trained to submission, so docile, so perfectly 
good-tempered, so exactly moulded after Mrs. Wood- 
ley's own model, she could have nothing to fear either 
for herself or for Hubert. As for Mr. Woodley he had 
become really attached to the quiet girl who aired his 
shirts, mended his stockings, brought him his slippers, 
and always made his second cup of tea quite as good 
as the first. He wanted Hubert to marry and settle 
down to business, but he haled change of all sorts, and 
if Minnie became Hubert's wife the whole aflTair could 
be settled without either expense or trouble; therefore, 
after talking the matter over with his good lady, it was 
decided that nothing could have turned out better for 
all parties. 

Minnie was the only one who was ignorant of these 
new plans and projects. From the time when Hubert 
had entered her sick-room, and uttered his kindly 
greeting at the moment when she felt herself the most 
desolate of human beings, she had regarded him as 
something more than mere mortal. But when he re- 
turned from Europe, so much improyed in person, so 
polished by society, and with a mind enlarged by travel, 
the looked upon him almost with awe as well as ad- 
miration. Unaccustomed as she was to kindness or 
ai^nreciation, it is not strange that she should have 
been entirely unaware of Hubert's growing attachment 
to her. She felt that the atmosphere of her home had 
become a more ccHigenial mie— she was conscious that 
every thing had grown brighter even to her sad and 
serious eyes, since he had taken op hin abode among 
them, but she did not dream of the individual influences 
which were about to waken her to a new perception 
of life and its enjoyments. 

But the chief ddect in Hubert's early character was 
indecision. He loved his cousin Minnie, but, somehow 
or other, he hated to put it out of his power to change 
if he pleased. He wanted to be unshackled by any 
bond except his own inclinations, and feeling very sure 
that no rivals ooold ever interfere with his plans, he 



made no open avowal of his love for the present. He 
devoted hiin.^lf to business with an ardor that showed 
he had at last found his true bent, and that money was 
actually the true aim of his ambition. He lived a 
lonely Retired sort of life, being only one of the ** sin- 
gles" in a large private boarding-hoib«, and as he never 
gave suppers, or went to parties, not even the servants 
were interested in him. Once a month the stage set 
him down within a quarter of a mile of his father's 
door, and then he found himself in the enjoyment of 
all the attentions that could be. lavished upon him for 
the few days of his stay. To say that he beguiled the 
time during his vi>its by making love to his cousin, 
would be hardly fair, but he certainly said and did 
things which a woman of the world, without any great 
stretch of vanity might have understood as love- 
making. 

Thus passed on month after month, and Minnie was 
unconsciously drinking deep from that fountain of 
frer'hness which had so lately sprung up in her lonely 
path, while Hubert lived in the full enjoyment of all 
that sweet unconsciousness, which lent such a charm 
to her manners, such new loveliness to her gentle face. 
It was not until more than two years had pa'^sed that, 
in an miguarded moment, he was led into such a warm 
expression of his feelings as to require some decided 
explanation. He then spoke out plainly and manfully, 
avowed his love and asked Minnie to become his wife. 
Terrified at the excess of her own emotions, shocked 
at her own apparent ingratitude toward her benefactors 
in being thus made happy by what she could not hope 
they would approve, Minnie could only weep. But 
when Hubert assured her that his parents would will- 
ingly receive her as a daughter, she gave her whole 
soul up to the enjoyment of such unlocked for bliss. 
Yet, even in that moment of full unrestrained affection, 
why did Hubert counsel silence for the present, and 
secrecy until he should fix the moment for frank dis- 
closure ? 

Convinced that matters were going on as they 
wi^hed, the old people asked no questions. Perhaps 
Mrs. Woodley was not sorry to defer the period which 
would elevate Minnie from the humble position of a 
poor relation into the condition of an equal, so Hubert 
was allowed to manage matters in his own way, and a 
stranger would have seen nothing in the manner of the 
quiet family which portended any change among them. 
Indeed to no one but Minnie herself had this new slate 
of afiairs made any difference. To her, the sad and 
lonely and unloved orphan, the consciousness of being 
at last beloved for her own sake, lent a charm to every 
thing in life. But her heart had been too early crushed 
to regain the elasticity and buoyancy which ought to 
have belonged to her youth. She was happy, deeply, 
entirely happy, but no one could have suspected the 
fervid thankfulness of her prayerful happiness, beneath 
the quiet demeanor which had now become so habitual 
to her. It was when alone, in the solitude of her own 
chamber, that she gave way to the emotions which 
almost overpowered her. It was on her knees that 
she poured out the fullness of her joy to Heaven— it 
was only for the eye of her Heavenly Father to see 
the swelling surges of that tea of happy emotion. 
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which she was too timid, too self-distrustful to exhibit 
to her lover. 

Perhaps there are no people so completely enslaved 
by habit as those who are only moved by impulse. 
Persons who have fixed principles of action govern 
their lives by those principles, and habits are only the 
secondary forms which those motives assume. But 
when a man is thoroughly impulsive, and only to be 
stirred through some strong emotion, a lai^ part of 
his life must be controlled through the unconscious 
agency of circumstance and habit, unless, indeed, he 
should be one of those human volcanoes, occasionally 
to be met with, who are never in repose except the 
moment after an explosion. Hubert Woodley was a 
perfect exemplification of the apparently anomalous 
fact that a man may have noble and generous impulses 
yet be involved in a net-work of selfis^h habits. The 
selfishness which he had inherited from both parents 
was overlaid by so much that seemed good and beau- 
tiful in his nature, that its existence was utterly un- 
suspected by every one, and certainly unknown to 
himself. Yet it was this very quality which had made 
him ambitious at first of the renown of the scholar, 
and afterward of the fame of the painter, and now ac- 
tuated him to seek after great wealth. Self was the 
soil in which every thing grew, even the herbs of 
grace, which embellished and concealed the base 
source from whence they sprung. 

Hubert loved Miimie as well as he could love any one 
beside himself, but he knew nothing of that affection 
which makes self a forgotten idea, and concentrates 
the whole being upon another. His love, had been 
a fancy growing out of the novelty of finding so 
sweet a flower in such an ungenial spot. Then the 
desire of approbation, which had always been a latent 
propensity with him, stimulated him to make love to 
her. The vague stirrings of pas«*ion, the necessity of 
some habitual stimulus to make home endurable, and 
the cravings of an unoccupied heart made up the rest 
of those mixed motives which led him first to stir the 
quiet depths of Minnie's half-frozen soul. He enjoyed 
the excitement of her feelings, just as one might enjoy 
their first glass of champagne. His brain was not in 
the least bewildered, but the eflervescence gave him a 
new and pleasurable sensation. He liked to hear the 
hurrj'ing of her quiet footsteps as she came forward to 
meet him at the door ; he loved to see the flitting blush 
come over her pale face when he took her hand in 
his ; and it was with a sort of epicurean pleasure he 
felt the trembling of her shrinking frame as with an 
excess of maiden reserve she would glide from his en- 
circling arm in some moment of endearment. 

But never onoe did Hubert reflect on the rights 
which all these things were gradually giving her over 
him. Never did he consider that those quiet depths 
of aflection which but for him would have been sealed 
forever, were now destined to become a fountain of 
sweetness, or a pool of bitter waters, according as he 
directed their flow. 

Moaths had now become years, and yet the rela- 
tions between the cousins remained unchanged. Liv- 
ing amid all the gentle ministry of aflection, Hubert 
scarcely felt the waat of any thing beyond what he 



had already won. Minnie was tender, gentle and 
aflectionate, ever meeting him with a smile of wel- 
come, ever studying all his humors, never thwarting 
his moods, never exacting any return except such as 
his own whim might dictate ; content if he was cold 
and absorbed, grateful and happy if he was aflecti<Miate 
in his manner ; and Hubert certainly enjoyed some of 
the pleasantest privileges of married life, without any 
of its attendant evils, and therefore he was content to 
go on year after year, heaping up money, of which he 
had become exceedingly careful, and growing richer 
every day, while hi& marriage seemed just as much 
hidden in the mists of the di^tant future as it had been 
years before. 

But changes will occur in human life, notwithstand- 
ing all our efllbrts to prevent them. TheWoodleys 
had a sort of morbid dread of a wedding, but they did 
not seem to remember that there might be such a thing 
as a funeral to alter the aspect of afllairs, until one fine 
morning, just as Mrs. Woodley had succeeded in turn- 
ing the whole house out of the windows, preparatory 
to what she called her " spring cleaning,*' she was 
struck with apoplexy, and died in a few hours. The 
shock wao a terrible one to the family, and in additkm 
to the grief of such a loss, the fearful quiet of the house, 
now that the voice of the restless mistress was silenced 
forever, pres.sed with overpowering weight upon the 
spirits of the survivors. But there was little of the 
sentiment of aflection to embalm the memory <^ the 
dead. Mrs. Woodley was buried, and under the di- 
rection of Minnie tlie hou&e cleaning was completed, 
after which matters seemed to resume their old course. 
Mr. Woodley said something to Hubert about " set- 
tling hinL'^lf," and giving the house a mistress, now 
that his poor mother wa^* gone. But Hubert looked 
down at his deep mourning dress, and seemed shocked 
at his father's irreverent haste in suggesting such ideas, 
at such a moment. So nothing more was said on the 
subject. 

In the meantime, what thought, and what felt, and 
what said Minnie ? She said nothing — she thought 
she was most unreasonable and ungrateful not to be 
perfectly contented — t^hefelt a* if the best years of her 
life were gliding away, and bearing with them the 
youth, and freshness and cheerfulness which were her 
chief claims upon Hubert's aflection. 

Ten years bad passed away since the quiet, halP 
acknowledged engagement which bound the cousins 
to each other, and opened for Minnie a vLsta of haj^ 
ness which seemed ever receding as life advanced. 
Ten years had passed and Minne was certainly 
changed. The unsatisfied yearnings of aflection, the 
wearing anxiety of hope deferred, the dull stagnation 
of a life whose destiny seemed decided, yet never ful- 
filled, all aided the work of time, and the thin, pale, 
careful-looking woman of nine-and-twenty was only 
the shadow of the quiet, gentle, graceful creatuie of 
nineteen. Busied in accumulating wealth, Hubert had 
scarcely noticed these gradual changes, but when the 
shock of his mother's death awakened his faculties, 
and startled up his home feelings, thefi he beheld Min- 
nie's faded face in the mirror of hi»x>wn altered heart. 
At thirty-four he was as handsome as ever, notwith- 
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Standing the lines of care which Mammon had stamped 
CO his brow. He was rich, too — rich even beyond 
his hopes ; he felt full of the energy of animal life, for 
his health was perfect, and he began to fancy that he 
had made a mistake in confining htmi>clf to iK) monoto- 
nous a kind of existence. There was an uncomfort- 
able smiting of conscience whenever he caught him- 
self thinking of Minnie's faded look.<, so, with his 
usual palliating policy, he resolved to settle up his 
business, spend a winter in Washington, and marry 
Minnie the following spring. 

His business was soon arranged, he retained a spe- 
cial pertnerKhip in the lucrative concern, leaving all 
responsibility in the hands of trusty persons, and, with- 
out informing Minnie of lu»^nal intentions, set off on 
his winter's pleasuring. It was just as well that he 
was silent on the subject, for it would only have in- 
creased the turpitude of hLs conduct. His good looks, 
pleasant manners, and great wealth, made him a favor- 
ite in that emporium of speculation. His vanity, which 
had been kept so long in abeyance by his love of 
money, was called forth by the flatteries and attentions 
of society. He was surrounded by beautiful and giAed 
women ; he lived in a con^tant whirl of excitement, 
and the remembrance of his home, haunted by the 
Md-eyed spectre of the woman he had once loved, be- 
came utterly di.^gusting to him. 

The end of all this may easily be guessed. One 
night Hubert sat until dawn, pondering over a letter 
which he wanted to write, which he felt he must 
write, yet which he knew not how to shape into words 
without branding him.>elf a.s a villain. At last the let- 
ter was written and di>patched ; he had not quite satis- 
fied himself, but it read thus : 

" I write to you, my dear cousin, because I want 
you to infonn my father of an event which may not be 
altogether plea.'^ing to him, but which you can soften 
away so as to quiet any irritation he may feel. You 
perhaps. know, Minnie, that he has always wi.^hed you 
to become my wife, indeed I partly made him a pro- 
mise to that eflcct, ages ago, at the time when you and 
I had some boy-and-girl love-pa^>age.s — do you re- 
member them, my little cousin? or have you forgotten 
our moonlight rambles, and all our juvenile love-making 
when I fir^t returned from Europe. It ^eems to me 
like a far-oflf dream, and yet it was only ten or twelve 
years ago. Well — I was a romantic boy then, and 
you as romantic a little girl — my father always liked 
you, and fearing I might be led into bondage by some 
strange Dalilah, be wanted to make a match between 
us. My mother, poor soul, liked your housewifery, 
and so she joined in the plot. Had we been married 
theUf Minnie, we might have been a quiet, comfort- 
able couf^e, treading in the footsteps of my honored 
parents; I, daily growing pursy and plethoric, you a 
matron, in all the dignity of lace-cap8, growing more 
learned every year in the management of children and 
the making up of baby-linen. When I look back at 
the past, Minnie, I can almost find it in my heart to 
wish it had been so. But perhaps it is best as it is. 
If under the excitement of my boyis-h passion I ever 
said any thing to you, Minnie, which could involve 
any bond between us, I pray you to foi^ive me, and 



to attribute it entirely to my ignorance of my own 
nature. We have lived on terms of the closest inti- 
macy ever since I found you, a little sick and suffering 
child, without a friend or protector in the wide world. 
It has been a bond closer than that of brother and sis- 
ter, because it had much of the peculiar piquancy 
which belongs only to that sweetest of all relation- 
ships, which early entitled me to call you my little 
cousin. But I am dallying with old recollections, 
when I should be telling you of coming events. I am 
going to be married, Minnie ; you will wonder when 
I tell you that my bride has not yet counted her 
eighteenth summer. She is the prettiest little fairy in 
the world, and as artless as a child, indeed she has not 
been out in society, so I have plucked the flower with 
the morning dew yet fresh upon it. My father will 
object to her youth, and will conjure up the image of 
my mother, armed with her bunch of keys, the in- 
signia of her old-fashioned housekeeping. But you 
must make my peace with him, Minnie. My inten- 
tion at present is to take furnished lodgings in New 
York, where I can be near my business, which I mean 
to resimie as soon as this aflair is settled. You will 
of course remain with my father and watch over his 
declining years, unless you should marry, when I ^hall 
take care that a suitable provision be made for you. 
And now, my dear cousin, having wearied you, doubt- 
less, as well as myself, with this long epistle, I bid 
you adieu ; trusting that my father may not be inexo- 
rable under your kind ministry, I shall wait with some 
uupatience for your reply." 

Such was the heartless, yet craftily worded letter 
which was put into Minnie's hands, as she sat watch- 
ing beside the sick-bed of poor Mr. Woodley, who 
had been stricken with paralysis, and now lay be- 
tween life and death. It would require a colder heart 
and moie graphic pen than mine to descril)e her feel- 
ings. Fortunately for her Mr. Woodley was utterly 
insensible, and there was no one to witness her emo- 
tion. When the doctor came to vi.^it the patient at 
evening, he looked amazed at the change which he 
saw, not in the sick man, but in the gentle nurse. 

" Yon are ill, Miss Clifton, suffer me to send a nur>e 
for Mr. Woodley, and let me persuade you to go to 
bed." 

" If I am not better tomorrow, doctor, I will accept 
your kind offer, but I would rather watch him to- 
night I" 

The next morning the good doctor found Minnie 
looking as pallid as a corp>e, though she had now ob- 
tained more control over her nerves. She refused to 
give up her charge, but she requested the doctor to 
write to Mr. Hubert Woodley and inform him of the 
event which had befallen his father. In the course of 
the following day came a Washington pajier. With 
trembling hands Minnie unfolded it and looked at the 
list of marriages. She had conjectured truly ; Hubert 
had been married the day after he wrote the letter 
which had cru.*>hed that gentle and loving heart. 

The doctor's letter did not reach Hubert until his 
return from bis biidal tour. Leaving his wife among 
her relatives to lament over the interruption which this 
untoward event would neces^ arily make in her wed- 
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ding festivities, he hastened to his father's bedside. 
But Mr. Woodley had lost the u?e of everj' faculty. 
He did not know his son — be could not liA his hand 
to welcome him — all that remained to him of life was 
the merest animal existence ; he could take food and 
sleep, but all hope of restoration to reason and the use 
of his limbs was out of the question. 

" He may linger thus for years," said the doctor, in 
reply to Hubert's questioning. 

Hubert could ill bear to Fee his father's distorted 
visage, but it was worse, far worse, for him to look 
upon the ghastly pallor which had fettled on the face 
of Minnie. She scarcely raised her eyes to his face, 
and the hand she extended toward his proffered grasp 
was cold and nerveless. He could not stand it. In 
three days he was again in Wa.'-hington, and as his 
father was so accommodating as to live on, the round 
of projected gayeties was not interrupted. Hul)ert 
daily received tidings from the doctor ^e^pecting his 
father, until it was decided that death was yet far dis- 
tant, and this living death might be dragged out through 
many months, when all present anxiety ceased. 

His first care was to secure a provision for Minnie, 
hoping in this way to relieve his conscience of the ter- 
rible load which weighed upon it. The house where 
she had so long resided with his parents was secured 
to her for life, together with a small annuity, to com- 
mence at his father's death, on condition that she re- 
mained with his father during the remainder of his 
existence. It was a cruel precaution, for Minnie 
would never have dreamed of de^erting her l)enefac- 
tor. To look upon the gha<«tliness of death for the 
rest of her life — to humor the caprices and minister 
to the diseased appetite of a gibbering and restless 
corp-e (for such seemed the stricken man) was the 
fulfillment of her destiny. 

For five years Minnie lived on in this dreary and 
solitary manner, the helpless invalid and a single ser- 
vant forming the whole household. But it mattered 
little to her now. A dull torpor had gradually crept 
over her feelings. She was like an automaton, moved 
by some other mechanism than that of her own voli- 
tion. Long ere Mr. Woodley dropped into the grave, 
she had grown gray, and wrinkled, and bent, like one 
in extreme old age. At length the end came. The 
la»<t spark of life went out, and Mr. Woodley was con- 



signed to darkness and the worm. Again Hubert 
came to look upon the wreck he had made. She made 
a feeble attempt to tell him her future plans. She 
wished to enter a recently established charity for 
" poor gentlewomen," but the pride of the man of 
wealth revolted at such a scheme. He refused to per- 
mit her to depend on any other than himself for a sup- 
port, and Minnie felt that the time was past when she 
could have earned her own maintenance. The last 
remnant of her womanly pride was crushed by the 
strong hand of him who had ruled her whole hfe with 
a rod of iron. She lived a dependent on the bounty 
of Hubert Woodley, dwelling in the house where he 
had wooed her in her days of girli.*^h loveliness, and 
fed by the dole with which he had silenced his re- 
morse, until she had counted her half century of sor- 
row ; then, weary and worn out in mind and body, 
she sunk into the grave, with none to mourn over her, 
none to treasure any memorial of her existence. Hu- 
bert, of court e, took posses.*- ion of her few effects. 
He found among her papers a lock of sunny brown 
hair, which he well rcinenibered to have given her, 
and the cruel letter which bad announced his marriage. 
There weie no love-gifts — he had been too cautious 
to commit himself by such trifles. As he sat alone in 
that dreary old parlor, with its sombre paper, its dark 
carpel, its high-backed perpendicular chairs, and that 
dreadfully monotonous clock ticking as loudly as if it 
would fain awaken the conscience of the solitary oc- 
cupant of that melancholy apartment, he felt a super- 
stious awe steal over him which he could not over- 
come. He threw the letter and the lock of hair into 
the smouldering embers of the woo<l fire upon the 
hearth, and as the flame leaped up to consume tho»e 
renmants of the past, the drooping figure of Minnie 
Clifion stood between him and the sudden blaze. A 
wild cry broke from his lips, he started from his seat, 
and at that moment a senant unclosed the door. To 
the day of his death Hubert Woodley believed that by 
the juysterious agency of fire, burning as it did into 
the very soul of that mystery which involved the hap- 
piness of a human l)eiug, he had called up the spectre 
of the wronged and joyless object of hi** early love — 
the victim of his selfi.>hness — whose whole life bad 
been like a dull and dreary dream. 
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Ah I do not tpcflk lo coldly, 
Cold words my heart will chill ; 

If I have loved too boldly, 
Oh, let me worship still. 

The pure heart loves forever. 
To its own likeness trae, 

And though fate bids ns sever, 
1 Ml love, I Ml love hot yon ! 



The heart will throb in sorrow 

If from its idol torn, 
Nor elsewhere joy will borrow 

If lovers return be scoru. 

Then do not speak so coldly, 
Cold words my heart will chill ; 

E*eii if I 've loved too boldly, 
Ob, let me worship still. 



IBAD'S VISION. 
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Ibab the Dervise, instead of feeling proud in the 
fight of the Source of All Good, shrunk from his sight 
89 if unworthy of the hand that had fashioned him. He 
did not wors^hip as the birds and children worship, with 
songs and joy, but he built himself a cell, and there, in 
solitude, worshiped his Grod, amidst groans and torture 
screaming — " Yahu, y^ allah ! I am not a Naeshben- 
dee, and live not among sinful men." The birds and 
the children in their simplicity thank the Prophet, and 
even while dying sing their gratitude. Ibad worshiped 
in suffering, believing that temporal torment, self-in- 
flicfed, would be acceptable in the sight of him who 
gave all to render man happy. The children and the 
birds understand God's dispensations better than did 
Ibad the dervise. 

Ibad slept and had a vision. He beheld a broad and 
extended path over a verdant meadow, where balmy 
breezes sported in the sunbeams. A stalwort figure 
suddenly appeared, with head erect, front of pride, and 
with eyes that quaileAiot while staring at the eye o( 
day. Onward he strode, and seemed to spurn even the 
path he trod, and as he gazed at the sun, his shadow 
that dogged his heels was tenfold his colossal stature ; 
yet the shadow was willing to follow, without on at- 
tempt to lead the way. The figure was Ambition ; the 
shadow Dependence, hunting in his trail. 

Onward they strode. The pathway was strewed 
with flowers and tempting fruit, when suddenly a fas- 
cinating figure stept beside Ambition — it was Friend- 
ship, and Friend^hip cast his shadow also— a shadow 
as substantial as the substance. 

The four marched proudly on. Ambition, Friends-hip 
and their shadows, and as they traversed the level 
pathway they mutually laughed, self-satisfied — Friend- 
ship mniled and simpered, while Ambition chuckled in 
his sleeve. 

A change came over Ibad's vision. The sun was 
overshadowed, murky clouds hung over their path, 
and Ambition entered a wilderness where no light 
glimmered to guide him; he knew that Death had 
spread a snare before every footstep ; but he knew not 
where the pitfall had been spread. 

Ambition, as he entered this dark passage, looked up 
to the heavens for light, but the sun was sleeping; he 
turned to his gay companion Friendship who had prat- 
tled over the flowery meadows in the sunshine, but 
Friendship was not there ; he looked behind him — all 
was darkness, and even the sycophantic shadow that 
had crawled at his kibes had deserted him. Ambition 
exclaimed in bitter irony — " Can I not, in the dark day 
of my progress leave even a i^hadow behind me! 
Have both Friendship and my shadow vanished to- 
gether because a cloud is upon me ! Forward ; emerge 
from the present gloom, and the sun will laugh in your 
eye to-morrow, and then you will find Friendship with 
his cheerful face, simpering beside you, and your sha- 
dow will aseoroe ten fold its former dimensions ; will 
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mimick more accurately every motion of your body, 
and stick more closely to your heel while you walk in 
the sunshine. 

The morning sun arose, and as Ambition emerged 
from his dark and thorny pathway, his road became 
light, broad and fragrant. The fresh breeze was as 
wine to his wearied spirit, and he winked and smiled 
at the sun in the pride of his manhood. Friendship 
came up smiling beside him, and as they again walked 
together, their tall dark shadows followed closely 
upon their heels, fantastically mimicking their motions, 
as if even their shadows were endeavoring to deceive 
each other. 

They now approached a precipice. Their path be- 
came narrow, and still more narrow as they ascended, 
until finally Friendship jostled Ambition in endeavoring 
to maintain his foothold, at the same time striving to 
take the leAd. Even their unsubstantial shadows jos- 
tled each other in like manner. " The path hath be- 
come too narrow for us two," cried Ambition, as he 
coolly hurled Friend^hip headlong down the precipice, 
without even casting a glance upon his destruction. 

He was now alone, without even the shadow of 
Friendship to sustain him ; still onward he strode up 
the dizzy height, while his own t^hadow, at every step, 
diminished in its immense proportions. Ajt length his 
course was intercepted by a perpendicuitr barrier, 
upon which there was no safe foothold. He looked 
behind him and discovered that his shadow had de- 
parted ; he looked down upon his feet to ascertain upon 
what safe pedestal he stood, and lo ! there was nothing 
more substantial than the heels of his shadow to sus- 
tain him ; its gigantic outline had dwindled to a pigmy. 
He raised his proud head and exclaimed exult ingly — 
" but one daring leap is required to surmount this ob- 
struction, and then all will be sunshine !" He made 
the leap; he touched the rocking pinnacle where 
all his hopes were perched; his shadow, true to 
him in sun>hine followed, but he found no foothold 
there, for in an instant he overtoppled and fell on 
the other side, and he and his shadow disappeared 
forever. 

" And is it so ?" cried Ibad as he awoke. " Is the 
path of life too narrow to admit of Friendship without 
being jostled, and too dangerous for Ambition to tread 
in safety ; and must that proud being disappear as a 
meteor, without leaving behind even a Fbaclow of his 
existence ! Yahu, ya allah ! Praise to thee ! I am no 
Naeshbendee, and \ive not among sinful men !" 

Ibad retired to his solitary cell, where he feared not 
the selfish duplicity of Friendship, and as bis sole am- 
bition was to worship the Prophet, he apprehended no 
barrier in his pathway ; and though he might disappear 
from the eye of man as a shadow, he felt that the 
shadow he had cast in this world would be gathered 
up, and become substance in the sight of God through 
eternity in the next. ^ 



A HARMLESS GLASS OF WINE. 
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" Rose, dear," said Mrs. Carleton to her daughter, 
whom she met at the door of the dining-room, with a 
decanter of wine and glasses on a waiter, " who is in 
the parlor?" 

" Mr. Newton," replied the young girl. 

" The young man from New YotJl ?" 

" Yes." 

" You are going to take him wine?" 

" Yes. It is only hospitable to offer him some re- 
freshment." \ 

Mrs. Carleton stood with her eyes resting on the floor 
for some moments, in a thoughtful attitude. 

" I rather think, Rose," said she, as she lifted her 
eyes to her daughter's face, " that it would be as well 
not to hand him wine." 

" Why, mother?" inquired Ro?e, looking curious. 

" We know nothing of the young man's previous 
life and Imbits." 

" Why do you say that, mother ?" asked Rose, who 
did not comprehend the meaning of what had been 
uttered. 

" He may have been intemperate." 

" Mother ! How can you imagine such a thing?" 

"I kdiclpr nothing of him whatever, my child," re- 
plied Miinir Carleton, " and do not wish to wrong him 
b^ an unkind suspici(Hi. My suggestion is nothing 
more than the dictate of a humane prudence. I have 
recently had my thoughts turned to the subject of in- 
temperance, and, by many forcible illustrations, have 
been led to see that the use of even wine, unrestrict- 
edly, is fraught with much danger. We never can 
know whose perverted taste we may inflame, when 
we set even wine before guests of whose history we 
know nothing. It is, therefore, wii-er to refrain. But 
you have left Mr. Newton alone, and must not linger 
here. Do not, however, present him with wine. 
After he is gone we will talk on this subiect again ; 
when I think you will be satisfied that my present 
advice is good." 

Rose left the wine on the sideboard, and went back 
to the parlor, wondering at what she had heard. After 
the young man had gone away, she joined her mother, 
when the iflter said — 

" You seemed surprised at my remarks a little while, 
ago; an4 I wa^ perhaps, as much surprised when 
like suggestions were made to me. But when, from 
indisputable evidence, we become aware that our 
yftctidlis may wrong others, we are bound by every 
MMisideration to guard agamst such injurious results. 
Tiki know how painfully afilicted the family of Mr. 
Delaney 1»8 been, in consequenoe of the intemperate 
halnti of Morton?" 

^ Y^ Poor Fkyra ! the last time I was with her, 
he patfied qS» in the street bo much intoxicated that he 
almost staggered. Her ^rt was so full that she could 



not speak, and when I left her, a little while afterward, 
her eyes were ready to gush over with tears." 

"Unhappy young man! So yotmg, and yet so 
abandoned." 

" Until I met him, as just said, I thought he had 
formed his bad habit of drinking," said Roee. 

" It was in order to refer to this fact that I 
tioned his name just now," returned her mother. ** He 
did attempt to do better, and for some mouths kept fast 
hold of his good resolutions. But, in an evil houif he 
fell, and his temptress was a young girl of your own 
age. Rose. A few weeks ago he went to New Yoric 
on business. While there, he visited the house of a 
relative, where wine was presented to him by a bean* 
tiful cousin, and he had not the resdu^on to reftiae Ihe 
sparkling draught. He tasted, and — you have seen the 
result." 

*' Oh, mother !" exclaimed Bftse, " I would not Jmne 
that cousin's feelings for the world !" 

** She acted as innocently as you would have 
just now, my daughter." 

" Was she not aware of his weakness?" 

"No. Nor had she ever been told that, for 
whose taste is vitiated, it is dangerous, in the 
degree, to take even a glass of wine." 

" I am so glad that I did not offer wine to Mr. New>. 
ton !" said Rose, drawing a long breath. 

" Mr. Newton," relumed the mother, "may never 
have used intoxicating drinks to excess. He may not 
be in danger from a glass of wine.'* 

" But I know nothing of his previous life." 

" And, therefore, it is wisest to take counsel of fOh 
dence. This is just what I want you to see for ywn^ 
self. To such an extent has intemperance pre^n^M 
in this country, that the whole conununity, to 
tain extent, have perverted appetites, which are 
cited so inordinately by any kind of stimulating drink 
as to destroy, in too many instances, all self-oontral. 
Another case, even more painful to contemplate than 
that of Morton Delaney, occurred in this city l«t 
week. I heard of it a day or two since. A beautiful 
young girl was addressed by a gentleman wbo had 
recently removed here from the South ; and her Ifimdi 
seeing nothing about him to warrant disapprobnUon, 
made no objecti(» to his suit. An engagement soon 
followed, and the wedding was celebrated a few diqrs 
ago. The father of the bride gave a brilliant entor- 
tainment to a large and elegant company. The ^ *h^wwm 
wines were used more freely tfauui water, and Urn 
young husband drank with the rest. Alas ! befora Am 
evening closed he was so much intoxicated that l» 
had to be separated from the company ; and, WhA li 
worse, he has not been sober for an hour sinoa." 

" Oh, what a sad, sadlhing!" exclaimed 

"It is sad, sad indeed* Whatanai 
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a dream of exquisite happiness was that of the beauti- 
ful bride ! It now appears that the young man bad 
fallen into habits of dissipation, and aAerward re- 
formed. On his wedding night he.could not refuse a 
glass of wine. A single draught sufficed to rekindle 
the old fire, that was smouldering, not extinguished. 
He fell, and, so far, has not risen from his fall, and 
may never rise." 

"You frighten me!" said Rose, while a shudder 
went through her frame. " I never dreamed of such 
danger in a glass of wine. Pure wine I have always 
looked upon as a good thing. I did not think that it 
would lead any one into danger " 

" Even the best of things, my child, may be turned 
to an evil purpose. The heat and light of the sun is 
received by one plant and changed into a poUon, while 
another converts it into healthy and nourishing food. 
Pure wine will not excite a healthy appetite, although 
it may madden one that has become morbid through 
intemperance. Here is the distinction that ought to 
be made." 

" Is it not dangerous, then, to serve wine in pro- 
miscuous companies?" 

** Undoubtedly. I did not think so a little while ago, 
because the subject was not presented to my mind in 
the light that it now is. To this cu^^tom I can well 
believe that himdreds who had begun the work of re- 
stricting their craving appetites owe their downfall. 
Where all are partaking, the temptation to join in is 
almost irresistible ; especially, as a refusal might cre- 
ate a suspicion against the individual that he was 
afraid to trust himself." 

" I will be very careful how I ofler wine to any one 
Again," said Rose. " I would not have the guilt of 
tempting a man to ruin upon my conscience for all the 
worid." 

" The more I ponder the subject," remarked Mrs. 
Carleton, "the more surprii^ed am I at myself and 
others. I invite some friends to an entertainment, or 
to spend a social evening, and I serve wine to my 
guests. Among them is a man who has fallen into 
intemperate habits at one time of life, and whose 
present sobriety is dependent upon his rigid observ- 
ance of the rule of total abstinence. He is, it may be, 
the husband of my most cherL«hed friend. I place 
wine before him with the rest. He is tempted to 
break his rule, and falls. Ah, me ! How many hun- 
dreds of ^ch cases occur in our large cities." 

Mrs. Carleton was a widow in easy circumstances, 
and moved in fashionable society. She entertained a 
good deal of company, and did it in the fashionable 
way. When gentlemen called at her house, wine was 
invariably i^et before then|| and when she gave par- 
ties, wine was always served to her guests. But, 
suddenly startled into reflection, she saw that the prao 
tice was a dangerous one, and determined to abandon 
it. On this resolution she acted, much to the surprise 



of many of her acquaintances. Some said she was 
" queer," — others decided that it was a foolish notion ; 
while others pronounced her conduct positively absurd. 
But she did not in the least swerve from her purpose. 
Wine was no more placed before her guests. 

The visits of Mr. Newton to Rose, which at first 
were only occasional, became more and more frequent. 
A mutual attachment ensued, which ended in mar- 
riage. No wine was provided at the wedding party — 
to many a strange omission — and Rose observed that 
at the parties given them by friends her husband in- 
variably let the wine pass him untasted. Curious to 
know the reason for such abstemiousness, she one day, 
some months aAer marriage, said to him — 

" Do you never drink wine?" 

The question caused Newton to look serious ; and 
he replied in a simple mono^llable. 

" Do n't you like it ?" inquired Rose. 

" Yes ; too well perhaps." 

The way in which this was said half startled the 
young wife. Newton saw the effect of his words, 
and forcing a smile said — 

" When quite a young man, I was thrown much 
into gay company, and there acquired a bad habit of 
using all kinds of intoxicating drinks with a dangerous 
freedom. Before I was conscious of my error, I was 
verging cm rapidly to the point of losing all self-con- 
trol. Startled at finding myself in such a position, I 
made a resolution to abandon the use of every thing 
but wine. This, however, did not reach the evil. 
The taste of wine excited my appetite to such a de- 
gree that I invariably resorted to brandy for its grati- 
fication. I then abandoned the use of wine, as the 
only safe course for me, and, with occasional excep- 
tions, have strictly adhered to my resolution. In a 
few instances young ladies, at whose houses I visited, 
have presented me with wine, and not wishing to push 
back the proffered refreshment, I have tasted it. The 
consequence was invariable. A burning desire for 
stronger stimulants was awakened, that carried me 
away as by an irresistible power. You, Ro^e, never 
tempted me in this way. Had you done so, we might 
not have been as happy as we are to-day." 

A shudder passed through the frame of the young 
wife, as she remembered the glass of wine she had 
been so near presenting to his lips. Never afterward 
could she think of it without an inward tremor And 
fears for the future mingled with her thoughts of the 
past ; but these have proved groundless fears, for Mr. 
Newton has no temptation at home, and he has reso- 
lution enough to refuse a glass of wine in any com- 
pany, and on all occasions. Herein lies his safety. 

"What! refuse a harmless glass of wine?" will 
sometimes be said to him. To this he has but one 
answer. 

" Pure wine may be harmless in itself; so is light — 
yet light will destroy an inflamed eye." 
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Ebb from tby calm secluaioii parted, 

O fairest yilluge of the plain ! 
The thoughts that here to life have started 

Draw me to Nature's heart again. 

The taaseled maize, full grain, or clover, 
Far o'er the level meadow grows, 

And through it, like a wayward rover. 
The noble river gently flows. 

Majestic elms, with trunks nnshnken 
By all the storms an age can bring, 

Frail sprays whose rest the zephyrs waken, 
Yet lithesome with the juice of spring. 

By sportive airs the foliage lifted. 
Each green leaf shows its white below, 

As foom on emerald waves is drifted, 
Their tints alteiHate come and go. 

And then the skies ! when vapors duster 
From zenith to horizon's verge. 

As wild gusts ominously bluster, 
And in deep shade the landscape merge ;— 

Under the massive cloud's low border. 
Where hili-tops with the sky unite. 

Like an old minster's blazoned warder, 
There scintillates an amber light. 

Sometimes a humid fleece reposes 
Midway upon the swelling ridge, 

Like an aerial obnoh of roses. 
Or fairy's amethystine bridge : 

And pale green inlets lucid shimmer. 
With huge clifls jutting out beside, 

Like those iu monutain lakes that glimmer. 
Tinged like the ocean's crystal tide : 

Or snflfron-tinted islands planted 

In firmaments of azure dye. 
With pearly mounds that loom undaunted. 

And float like icebergs of the sky. 

Like autumn leaves that eddying fulter. 
Yet settle to their crimson rest. 

As pilgrims round their burning altar, 
They slowly gather in the west. 



And when the distant mountain ranges 
In moonlight or blue mist are clad. 

Oft memory all the landscape changesj 
And pensive thoughts are blent with glad. 

For then, as in a dream Elysian, 
Val d'Amo's fair and loved domain 

Seems to my rapt yet waking vision, 
To yield familiar charms again. 

Save that for dome and turret hoary, 

Amid the central valley lies 
A white church-spire unknown to story, 

And smoke- wreaths from a cottage rise. 

On Holyoke's summit woods are frowning, 

No line of cypresses we see. 
Nor convent old with beauty crowning 

The heights of sweet Fi6sole. 

Yet here may willing eyes discover 

The art and life of every shore. 
For Nature bids her patient lover 

All true similitudes explore. 

These firs, when cease their boughs to quiver, 
Stand like pagodas brahmins seek. 

Yon isle, that parts the winding river, 
Seenu modeled from a light caique. 

And fanes that in these groves are hidden, 
Are sculptured like a dainty frieze, 

While choral music steals unbidden, 
As undulates the forest breeze. 

A gothic arch and springing column, 

A floral-dyed, mosaic ground, 
A twilight shade and vista solemn 

In all these sylvan haunts are found. 

And now this fragile garland weaving 
While ebbs the musing tide away. 

As one a sacred temple leaving, 
Some tribute on its shrine would lay ; 

I bless the scenes whose tranquil beauty 
Have cheered me like the sense of youth, 

And freshened lonely tasks of duty, 
The dream of love and zest of truth. • 



A THOUGHT. 
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Thb flower springs by the fountain-side, 

And blooms its little day ; . 
Speechless it lives the life it has, 

And silent fades away. 
0| I would not be like the flower. 

To perish in the mould, 
Juad leave no record ot my heart, 

No fiMid Bflection told. 



Let beanty he to otiien giren. 

And beautiful array — 
To those who, like the flower, are bat 

Ambitions to be gay ; 
I only ask the pen, the tongue, , 

That can the heart unfold. 
That the deep beanty of the sonl 

Be not nniong, antoU. 
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GsNTLE reader! allow me to introduce to your con- 
rideration the characters of Mr. Brigs, {Jtoi disant 
Alien Brigs, Enquire,) and his distinguished lady Mrs. 
Folly Brigs. Imagine a stout built, corpulent "five 
footttr," with a yery big head, x>n which there never 
was hair enough to make a decent pair of whiskers, 
and on which, consequently, rode a red wig, curled as 
many di&rent ways as the sunbeams point ; with the 
largest of all laige noses, into which he incessantly — 
or at least fiAy times in each day — thrust the raw rap- 
pee with no small degree of relish; little pop-eyes, just 
laige enough to see every body in church at one and 
the same time ; a blue silk vet^t, striped cassimere pan- 
taloons, a leviathian shad-belly coat, and a milk-white 
cravat tied in a double bow before, and surrounding 
a cdlar made partly of very coarse linen, and mostly 
of very stiff starch, which came up on either side to 
his ears, sustaining the equilibrium of his head. Of 
coarse, his bead could only move in two directions — 
backward and forward — ^without manifest danger to 
the implements of hearing thereto attached, all set off 
by a pair of cork-sole boots six and a quarter inches 
across the instep when on, the toes of which looked 
right into the master's face ; and here you have Allen 
Brigs — alias, Mr. A. Brigs, Esquire. 

Mr. Brigs had undoubtedly seen the eclipses of a 
great many years. According to his own averment, 
he had ** waded through as many snows as there were 
hairs on his wig :" and as be had repeated this aver- 
ment so many times, and nobody had ever evinced any 
incUnation to contest the point with him, he had per- 
suaded himself that he was ipso faetOt a "very old 
man." Be this as it may, Mr. Allen Brigs was not the 
man to be eschewed for his aged stupidity. He was 
amusing and buoyant as a boy. He never took the 
umieeeseary trouble to correct himself for errors in 
language, no matter how gross, but would leave that 
to be done by any body who chose to " take it up." If 
he was asked if it was Jonah who swallowed the 
whale, he would reply in the affirmative, and when 
corrected, would invariably answer — " Zooks ! it 's all 
the same in Dutch — just vice versa^ as the lawyers 
say— that 's all !" 

In short, Mr. Allen Brigs was a man not to be scared 
by any " livin' wannint," two-legged, or four-legged, 
mala (nt female — a perfect man of the world in business 
— "a real out and outer"— crushing all opposition to 
his own acliemes, and believing in his heart that every 
body was a (bol who did not coincide in all things with 
him, Mr. Allen Brigs. 

Mrs. Brigs 'Was some ten years the junior of her 
partner in life, and was a lady in every sense of the 
wokL It was evidMU that she had onee been beauti- 
ful, but that onee had been past a long time ; and now, 
wbeie then daoglad tbo glosay curls, (not/<i/#« curls— 
20* 



girls never wore false curls in those days,) she dis- 
played 4wo huge bows of yellow ribbon. These were 
necessary ornaments, however, for they were append- 
ages to a very neat frilled cap. Mrs. Brigs had never 
been known to wear a stay-body frock, or a bustle — 
indeed, such things were not then in fashion — she 
never wore sleeves of the mutton-leg cut ; nor were 
they ever so tight as to render the arms useless mem- 
bers, but always laige enough and small enough to be 
comfortable. Mrs. Brigs never could endure small 
shoes— consequently, she never was compelled to en- 
dure the pains incident to corns. She was an inflexible 
knitter and darner, and though Mr. Brigs never had 
but one pair of socks, they never had a hole in them, 
because whenever the legs worei§out she would leg 
them, and when the feet wore out she would foot 
them. Mrs. Brigs was so good herself— so artless and 
unsuspecting, that she thought every body else was 
good, and artless, and unsuspecting too. Mrs. Brigs 
was literally the very woman for Mr. Brigs, and that 
gentleman was the very man for Mrs. Brigs. Hence, 
it can only be inferred that they lived happily together 
— so happily, indeed, and contentedly, that they were 
known but to be loved. A peaceful country village 
was their home. A ten acre farm of fertile land, 
through which murmured a clear, bright stream 

" That wound in many a flow'ry nook," 

was the/00 simple property of Allen Brigs. A pretty 
little white-washed house, almost hidden by the clu^- 
tering fruit-trees, was their humble tenement. A 
hands€»ne little garden, tastefully laid out, occupied the 
space between the house and rivulet, and here Mrs. 
Brigs sought recreation when burthened with the ennui 
of knitting and darning. A cow and calf— a sow and 
pig — a horse, and a yard full of poultry of every species, 
composed the family stock. And with all these, and 
nothing more, they were rich — rich in the honesty of 
their own hearts which knew no covetousness — con- 
tentment was theirs, and that was riches. They were 
surrounded by kind neighbors — some affluent, but not 
aristocratic. An athletic son of sixteen, and a beauti- 
ful daughter of twelve, were their only offspring. Solo- 
mon Brigs was his father's sole help, but they managed 
every thing to admiration. Nanny was a sweet tem- 
pered child— a&ctionate and dutiful. Every body 
loved her, and she loved every body. Notwithstand- 
ing she was a cotmtry girl, there was a native, witch- 
ing, fascinating grace in her every movement. She 
was so active, and gay, and cheerful — so full of life 
and joy — and so mild and modest! She had never 
known sickness : health flowed through every vein, 
and glowed in her soil dark eyes and blooming 
cheek»— and her smiling face was a sure index to 
her pure heart. Her floely shaped head, and Intel- 
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ligent -forehead, bore testimony to her keen suscepti- 
bilities, ip 

Solomon was a smart boy — so said his knowing fa- 
ther ; and though he had made no higher attainments 
than reading, writing, and cyphering to the single rule 
of three, he knew how to plough the com, and hill the 
potatoes, and weed his sister's flower-beds. He could 
not solve a problem in mathematics, but he could jump 
higher and hallo louder than any boy in the village, 
large or small. • 

Nanny was a proficient in the art of housekeeping, 
but not in French, painting, &c. &c. She, too, could 
read, write, and cypher, and Mr. Brigs considered that 
enough book learning for his chHdren. It was all he 
knew, and there was danger in too much. But we 
come now to give our characters a more con;$picuous 
place in the public mind. 

It was one cold morning in December, when the 
snow was thick on the ground, and a luxuriant fire 
was blazing on every hearth in the village, and when 
nobody living would have thought of visiting, except 
Miss Lachevers, the housekeeper of John Doe, next 
door neighbor to thf Brig::^es, No. 10 Lachevers' lane. 
As I said, it was cold— extremely cold ; but Miss La- 
chevers, No. 10 Lachevers' lane, did not regard cold 
weather. Now, whether a youiig lady, living to the 
age of forty odd, becomes invulnerable to the piercing 
air of a December morning, or whether the young lady 
in question was differently constituted from other peo- 
ple, I shall not attempt to decide— probably the latter. 
Nevertheless, on this same morning, almost as soon as 
the sun showed his (ace. Miss Lachevers peeped in 
at the door of Allen Brigs. Mr. Brigs was dryii^ the 
morning's paper by the fire, while Mrs. Brigs busied 
herself " clearing away" the breakfast table. Solomon 
and Nanny were both reading from the same book, 
the story of "Aladdin's Lamp." 

"Gk>od moruin' to you," said Miss Lachevers, in- 
troducing her body as well as her head — ^* cool mornin' 
this." 

" Rather," replied Mr. Brigs senior, laying down the 
paper and rubbing the palms of his hands hard enough 
together to erase the skin. " Come to the fire, Betty 
— be seated — have ofi'your bcwmei." 

The finishing clause of this address proceeded from 
the voluble tongue of Mrs. Brigs ; and Nanny arose 
from her seat to hand Miss Lachevers a chair. 

" Do n't trouble yourtelf, child — I never have time 
to sit. I must go liack in one second. It 's trot, trot, 
from mornin' till night, with me. I just stepped in," 
she continued, turning her eyes on Mrs. Brigs, "to ask 
you all if you 've beam the news?" 

" What news?" inquired Mr. Brigs senior, glancing 
first at the paper on the chair and then at the early 
visiter — " any body dead or dying — or any steamship 
busted — or any thing of that species?" 

"Oh, no!" said Miss Lachevers, "nolhin' of that 
are character. But somethin' more important and 
novd than either." 

All eyes were now turned toward the significant 
countenance of Miss Betty Lachevers, who itill re- 
mained standing. Mr. Brigs senior, not exactly under- 
stending the applicatioo of the word " novel" to the 



sudden intelligence of any thing new— having never 
heard it applied to any thing but a bock— lequested 
Miss Lachevers to explain herself. Mrs. Brigs insisted 
that Betty should take a chair and tdl all about it ; and 
Solomon and Nanny continued their reading, as if no- 
thing novel was going on. 

" Why, raly," said Miss Lachevers, drawii^ a Beat, 
and depositing her person thereon, " Ihaint hardly got 
time to tell you. But it 's wonderful to think 6L The 
fact is, a young schoolmaster arrived .in town last 
night, and I hear it 's his intention to set up a school 
here for the eddication of youth ; and the worst of all 
is, nobody knov^ who he is, or where he come iJBPin. 
His name I heered, but I almost foigot it'^t 'a IMbbs 
—or Grubbe— or Dobbs— or somethin' like that. They 
gay he 's a wonderful genus, smart as can be, and full 
of laming. He stopped at old Jenkins's, cross the way 
— whether he means to board there / can 't say— but 
there he is. I s'pose we '11 get a peep at him to-day. 
For my part, I should like to know why he pot op at 
,old Jenkins's." 

''Aschoohnasterl" repeated Mr. Brigs, the elder, 
with emphatic surprise. 

"Yes— a reg'lar built, yankee schoolmaster," ro- 
plied Miss Betty. 

" Come to teach the children how that the earth le- 
volves round the sun, instead of the sun levolviqg 
round the earth, and things of that extravagant natur', 
I s'pose?" 

"To be sure he will," said the young lady, "aad 
he '11 be afler coaxin' your children into Jiis 
see if he do n't." 

" Not he !" consequentially returned the old 
" Sol has too much sense for any Yankee that ever 
lived yet; and I guess Nanny will have eooiigh todoto 
larn of her mother. Not he !" and Mr. Brigs inflieled 
two slaps on the leA side pocket of his blue vest. 

Mrs. Brigs sighed, and Miss Lachevers coagfaed<— 
whether for want of something to say, or to 
what she had said complete, it matters 
she coughed, and bidding a hasty adieu, left the 
ro<Mn. 

Mr. Brigs settled himself down to read the pqiQr, 
and his lady settled herself down to her favwile esM^ 
cise — knitting ; while Solomon and Naimy repealed to 
each other surmises as to the probable appearance of 
the new comer — his age— dress, &c. 

The day passed away, and night came oo. Tea was 
over, and this happy little family had gathered anxnd 
the cheerful fire. A gentle tap was heard at the doer, 
and a voice pronouncing the simple word— "hooM* 
keepers." 

" Come in," responded Mrs. Brigs, and in canelftr. 
Jenkins, followed by a young man apparently aboal 
twenty-two, with black hair and eyes, Btraigfati till, 
and erect, handsome, and of a genteel and pi^6poaBMaii| 
appearance, who was introduced by hia ooodiieloff •al 
Mr. Timothy Dobbe. , ,* j 

" My friend," said Mr. Jenkina, after beiag aailBd, 
and taking an aocuirate torvey of the prnmiifi, ^km 
come amoag us for the purpose, he taya, of 0|Mifiv a 
school. He 18 an orphan, of very sapeiior wrtnw^ 
menta^-hdnsB with him ampk oredBBlida «f te 
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, and expects to find patronage for h» support 
inhabitants of our village." 
obbs bowed a concurrence in the remarks of 
kins, and hoped that Mr. Brigs coAld furnish 
1 board and a convenient room in his house, 
that 's it !" said Mr. Jenkins, recollecting the 
'bin visit — " that 's what we 're a coming to. 
itleonm, Mr. Brigs, wishes to reside in your 
md to eat at your table, sir. I hope— I s*poee 
acconunodate him, Mr. Brigs?" 
rigs said that he could, and that he should be 

• serve him, Mr. Dobbs, in any other manner 

Matters being thus considered, and terms 

0, Mr Jenkins arose to depart ; having first 
Mr. Dobbs that he, Dobbe, would be sure to 
mdly that night, and ast^ured him of the total 
of all danger from external asiaaults under the 
so great and good a man as his friend and 
' Allen Brigs. 

) retiring to rest, Mr. Dobbs acquainted him- 
1 the characters before him, by conversing 
m, and each of them, on various topics ; and 
his satisfaction that they were kind and noble- 
;ieople. The characteri»tic traits of Mr. Brigs 
ugh and unique, yet there was a generous 
B about him — :fuch a flow of spirits and good 
that he considered him a pleasant man. Nor 

1. Brigs unlike her husband in Xhet^ particu- 
> tell the truth, Mr. Dobbs was pleatrcd. More 
e did he get a full view of the sweet face of 
and more than once did Nanny blush to catch 

Timothy admired her modest looks, and 
hat he might one day love her. He wondered 
she was, and blest his luck that he had fallen 
particular family, where such a beautilul face 
might shed its sunny smiles about him — ^per- 
cheer many of his tedious moments. He 
she must be young, yet she seemed already 
ig into womanhood. Such perfect symmetry 
and grace of carriage, he had never seen in a 
pii : and then the rich intelligence that beamed 
her Bod dark eyes, convinced him that she was 
bllowsome more noble pursuit than house- 

our grew late, and Timothy bade good-night, 
t softly to his room, where fatigue soon lulled 
eep. But he dreamed ! Yes, he dreamed of 
wt angelic being, whom he had only seen 
Uy once — and that sweet being was Nanny ! 
s !" said Mr. Bngs, after Timothy had left the 

* but he seems to be a clever youth. Nanny, 
you think of him— eh?" 

n't know, father," replied Nanny — "but — ^I 

e 's quite handsome." 

borne! Yes, and I reck(Hi he considered 

any Brigs a leetle specimen of the handsomest 

Ter saw. I saw him a squintm' oo that side 

use. 

'ather !" cried Nanny, faintly blushing. ** I *m 

ooJbed at us all— he looked at Solomon, too." 

it's his name, father?" inquired Solomon — 

?" 

»— Timothy Dobbs, I think, and that 's all I 



know about him yet : but we '11 find what kind of a 
chap he is soon, I guess. I expect he 's a squirt, any 
how." 

" I hope not," said Mrs. Brigs. 

"And I hope not, too," lejoined Mr. Brigs; "but 
we'll see!" 

Time sped on. The village school was in a flourisli- 
ing condition. Pupil after pupil had been added to the 
charge of Mr. Timothy Dobbs, the "great unknown," 
until (to use a cant phrase) he had his hands full. It 
is very natural to suppose that our village school- 
master had become very popular among all the vil- 
lagers, and particularly so in the discerning eyes of 
Miss Betty Lachevers, No. 10 Lachevers' lane. Not- 
withstanding the violent protestations of Mr. Brigs 
against the idea of suffering his children to become 
scholars of Mr. Dobbs, the ^Id gentleman had confessed 
his wrong in tliat respect, and now protested with the 
same vehemence, that Mr. Timothy Dobbs was the 
finest fellow that ever lived ; and that it would be high 
treason in any parent or guardian to refui<e children 
and wards generally, the benefits of Mr. Dobbs's semi- 
nary of learning; and he (Mr. Brigs) was firmly of the 
opinion that Solomon and Nanny would one day 
become the successors of their tutor in the office 
of " eddicating youth ;" and on this hypothesis, 
he built the future prospect of the erecti(Hi of the 
" Brigs* College," to be called after his own name, and 
of which, as a mailer of course, Solomon was to be 
principal professor. Mr. Brig4 saw all this as clear as 
a whistle, and he had no doubt that his prophecy 
would be fulfilled. Mr. Dobbs continued to board and 
lodge at Mr. Brigs' house. Nanny grew more lovely 
and interesting every day, and made rapid advance- 
ment in her studies. Solomon declared that Mr. Dobbs 
paid more attention to his sister than to any other 
young lady in the school — to her instructions he meant ; 
and that he believed seriously, that Mr. Dobbs had a 
notion of making her his assistant— in the school he 
meant. Miss Lachevers always happened to hoist the 
window of Mr. Doe's parlor at the particular moment 
when the schoolmaster, Nanny, and Solomon passed 
the gate, od their return from school ; and as it was as 
invariably the ca<e that Mr. Dobbs walked closer to 
Nanny's side than Solomon's, the former young lady 
never failed to give her features an expression of scorn 
— at least, whenever her eye met Nanny's. It might 
have been necessary for Miss Betty to hoist the win- 
dow on all these occasions, for some dcmiestic purpote, 
such as dusting, &c., and therefore she could not help 
seeing the passers by ; she, however, at such times 
looked unusually prim, but Mr. Dobbs seemed, in 
every case, unconscious that the eyes of any third 
person were upon him, for he ne\'er turned his on 
either side, but looked straight forward. One day 
Nanny actually had her arm in that of the school- 
master, when the walking was very bad on account of 
snow, and then Miss Lachevers looked daggers, and 
from thenceforth her deportment toward our innocent 
heroine grew cold and formal. Perhaps Miss Betty 
had difierent views of village etiquette from other 
young ladies, and thought it extremely rode for a young 
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lady to lock arms with a gentleman, under an acquaint- 
ance of four yean and a half; or perhaps she considered 
the law of primogeniture applicable to her individual 
case, and thought that if any body was to lock arms 
with the schoolmaster, it should be herself, as she was 
rather older than Miss Nanny Brigs. Nevertheless, 
she did not make her visits to Mr. Brigs's less frequent. 
SRe would sometimes — though altogether accidentally 
—chance to "fall in" when Mr. Dobbs was there; 
and whenever that event occurred, she made herself 
extremely agreeable — so she thought. But Mr. Dobbs 
was a sober-minded man, of keen perception and sound 
views of propriety, and could read her writing as well 
as she could herself. Nor was it long ere his disgust 
was manifested at her sociable behavior, which caused 
her to bestow upon him the classic epithet of " itine- 
rant pedagc^e." And now matters took another turn. 
A year had passed away^since the " itinerant peda- 
gogue" first opened his school. The population of the 
village had considerably increased. Unde Sam had 
established a post-office there. Lachevers* lane was 
become Ihe principal thoroughfare of the "town." 
Stores— groceries— and tailor's shops had been erected ; 
sign-boards hung out and nailed to the window shutters. 
A handsome church " with tapering spire," and sur- 
rounded by young trees, was now the Sabbath rendez* 
vous of the villagers. The school-house had been 
enlarged — the play-ground enclosed — and every thing 
wore a new aspect. Miss Betty Lachevers, aAer ex- 
hausting all her eflbrts to captivate Timothy Dobbs, had 
abandoned him to the more attractive charms of Miss 
Brigs ; and the former young lady was now scarcely 
ever seen, save at church on Sundays. A Sabbath- 
school had been opened in the basement-room of the 
village church, of which Timothy was superintendent, 
and Solomon and Nanny teachers ; and the signs of the 
times bade fair to verify the predictions of Mr. Brigs 
with regard to colleges, &c. in general. But, still all 
was not right! Timothy had declared his love to 
Nanny, and had received an answer of satisfaction. 
He had solicited the consent of her parents, and had 
received a refusal ! ! Not that Mr. Brigs thought him 
unworthy of the hand of his daughter, but because his 
history was still enveloped in mystery and obscurity. 
Mr. Jenkins an(f Mr. Brigs, and Mrs. Jenkins and 
Mrs. Brigs, and half a dozen more misters and mis- 
tresses, had used all means to find out his origin, but 
to no efiect. He would always, when spoken to on 
that point, fall into a slate of dejected gloom, and evade 
all questions bearing on his nativity ; and this was a 
barrier which intervened between him and the object 
of his auctions. 

A large oil painting omameiited the waU over the 
fire-place, representing a young motlier, with an infant 
on her breast, redining on the left arm of a man, who 
was defending her with hi* right, from the assaults of 
a ruffian. A beautiful ffiii lay wehering in blood near 
the surviving group; end the hnsband teamed to have 
received several dangerous woimdSi from which lai;ge 
drops of blood were falling. It was a loene of deep 
and thrilling interest, aqd' expromive of some awfd 
tngedy. It was also well exeonted, and She Imgiiiik- 
ing deiq[wlr whiofa beamed fimn tbe ftoa of the |««| 



mother would ahnoet seem, at times, tQ. convert the 
painted canvas into a mass of animation. At this pic- 
ture Mr. Dobbs was oAen seen to gaze with sad oom- 
tenance aid quivering lip ; while the throbbings of his 
temples told that the mind was at woric with melan- 
choly thoughts. He became sad and cheerless; 
avoided all company (but Nanny's) as much as posnUO} 
and was sometimes found weeping. Yet none knew 
the cause of his silent grief. Nanny observed the 
efliect which had been wrought on him by the pictore, 
and communicated the fact to her mother. 

" He seems," said she, " to take a sad pleasure in 
looking at the palming. He showed me a miniaturs 
yesterday, which is the express image of the lady with 
the infant child in her arms ; and when I had examined 
it, and returned it to him, he pressed it to his lips, and 
the tears fell from his eyes. There must be something 
strange connected with his history !" 

" And did he say nothing about the miniature or the 
painting?" inquired Mr. Brigs. 

" Nothing !" replied Nanny, " I saw the subject gave 
him pain, and I feared to ask him any thing about it." 

" Where is the miniature?" asked Mrs. Brigs. 

" He keeps it in bis vest pocket," answered Nanny. 
" I will beg him to show it to you, mother— I know ha 
wUl." 

" No, child — do n't. I will inquire into the secret 
myself. But Nanny, did you never hear the stocy of 
the painting over the fire ?" 

" No," said Nanny ; ** what is it?" 

"Ah! it's an awful thing— all true as Gospel- 
dreadful!" 

Here Mrs. Brigs requested her daughter to ask her 
no questions, and she would tell her some other time. 
The young girl's fears were excited, but she concealed 
them within her own bosom. 

" Mr. Dobbs," said Mrs. Brigs one evening, " what 
on earth ails you? You look like you have lost the 
best friend you had in the world Do pray tell m 
what has made you so gloomy for so many days." 

Timothy sighed deeply, and a crimscxi flush sufifueed 
the cheek of Nanny. Mr. Brigs turned up his coUai^ 
and ran his fingers through his gray locks, and looked 
very hard at Mr. Dobbs. Solomon looked very hard 
at his father; and Mrs. Brigs looked at every one in the 
room alternately. 

"Come," said Mr. Briggs— " Come, Mr. Dofabo, 
let 's hear what 's the matter. Remember, young man, 
you are among friends; and if I can do any thing ibi 
you— why, I'll do it. Come, now, let out. Don't 
kill yourself for no trifle, young man." 

"I feel much obliged to you," replied Timothy, 
" and will ask but one favor. I cannot now tdl yo8 
what ails me; but there is something in thishoow 
which gives me great anxiety. I have long wished le 
make the inquiry, but had not the ooorage. Tell mi^ 
then, what is the meaning of that picture whichheivi 
before me?" 

"Zooks!" eried Mr. Brigs, *'and is it tlK pielne 
4hat has earned aU yomr bed feelings, Mr. Dobhar^ 

**Iti%" returned the scfaoohnaster; "andlwiakto 
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urprise of Mr. Brigs and SolomoD may be bel- 
ined than described. The old gentleman drew 
red riik handkerchief and rubbed his eyes, 

into his pocket tigain, and stared with all his 
ight into the schoolmaster's face. Solomon 
so; and laying down the book he was readings 
I himself to h^r something strange. Mrs. 
fd her daughter were before partially ao- 

with the cause of Timothy's ditiea?^— at 
^y knew that it sprung from the oil painting in 
. All was now deep interest, awaiting the 
oeot of «ome wonderful discovery. 
" said Mrs. Brigs, *< it 's a solemn thing that! 

make me sick to look at it ; but it 's a long 
se it was hung up there, and I Ve got used to 
it sticks deep into my heart— it does ! It tells 
ry— but you shall hear it, Mr. Dobbs !" And 
igs began. 

not give the reader the story in the very words 

1 Mrs. Brigs gave it to Timothy ; because that 
sible : for she paused more than once to wipe 
e big tears, and to sob ; and was obliged to 
oe afresh as many as three times before she 
herself that she was in the right path, and had 
t the beginning. But, as I said, she began, 
bUowing is the substance of the narrative .* 

THE STORT OF THE PICTUSE. 

Bloomfield, a merchant of London, was the 

two children, to wit : Arthur Bloomfield and 
loomfield, now Polly Brigs, wife of Allen 
Ele came to this country about two years ante- 
le conunenoement of the Revolution, and set- 
handsome country-i^eat, near the place where 
ids our village. Mrs. Bloomfield died during 
age across the Atlantic ; so John Bloomfield 
idower, 

time of his migration Arthur was twenty and 
cteen years of age. The latter was shortly 
d married to Mr. Brigs; and the widowed 
fing, Arthur determined to sail for the West 
9r the purpose of trading on the capital in- 
rom his father, which amounted to some five 
pounds sterling. 

1 one year af\er he leA America, he heard that 
expected conflict between the two nations had 
ad being fired with a love of liberty, he re- 
)nie to join the army of Washington, to aid in 

the invaders from the American soil. He 
with him a young and lovely wife, who, 
iibsequent to his return, gave joy to his heart 
rthofason. 

ister of young Mrs. Bloomfield, a still more 
irl, accompanied her brother-in-law hither; 
leautiful was she, that many gallant knights 
lage at her shrine. Alice was modest — pleas- 
•inating— and none saw her but to love. 

fitted up the late domain of his deceased 
nd leaving his family, soon after file birth of 
Older the supervision of his wife's aisler, pre- 
Qself for a season of warfare, 
igs was settled where he now resides, but 
ben the only teDement in existenoe theref so 



Mr. Brigs may be considered as the founder of the vil- 
lage. With the property obtained by marriage he pur- 
chased the soil on which he built, together with iuch 
implements of husbandry as present wants required. 
The distance of two miles intervened between the two 
families— coDsequenfly, they enjoyed the intercourse 
of neighbors, though it was not very frequent that 
they interchanged visits. They were, however, 
neighbors, and Mrs. Brigs ministered, as much as in 
her lay, to the wants of Mrs. Bloomfield during her 
confinement. 

The struggle of death was drawing to a close. Ar- 
thur Bloomfield h^d returned to his family, and was 
happy — happy because his life had been shielded amid 
the strifes of war — Chappy because health was again 
the property of Mrs. Bloomfield — Chappy because he 
was a father ! 

One calm evening in spring, when a thousand blush- 
ing flowers 

" Distilled sweet fragrance through the air,'' 

and when all nature reflected the smiles of God's be- 
nevolence, Arthur Bloomfield w^as seated with his 
family in the shady alcove, recounting the dangers to 
which he had been exposed, and from which Provi- 
dence had rescued him. 

" Come," said be, " let us bow ourselves before 
God, where we are, and return him thanks that we 
are all again together." And they fell upon their 
knees on the green grass, wiiile the father breathed 
forth his gratitude to his Maker, in a slow, touching, 
solemn prayer. Tears stood in the eyes of Alice, but 
she wiped them away with her soft hand, and the 
mother presented her infant boy before the throne of 
Heaven, for a blessing before she arose. 

A sudden report of fire-arms threw a shock on the 
frames of the two females, and caused a deadly pale- 
ness to overspread the countenance of Arthur. 

"Mercy!" shrieked Mrs. Bloomfield, clinging to 
her husband. *< What can it be ?" 

" Be composed, dear," returned the man ; " this arm 
Fhall defend you !" And taking the child in his arms, 
he led the way quickly to the house, where, securing 
themsdves within doors, they awaited the final issue. 
Mr. Bloomfield armed himself with a sword, and 
planted his stand at the open window, where he could 
overlook the foreground, and detect approaching 
danger. 

The moon shone brightly, lighting up the lands^cape 
with her mellow beams, and shedding rays of gran- 
deur on the world. There he stood, the only earthly 
protector of his wife and son and sister-in-law, hardly 
daring to hope success, in the event of an attack from 
a niglilly assassin; while the fear-stricken females 
breathed heavily and tremuloasly near his back. 

That night of blood and death passed away, and the 
first beams of the morning sun penetrated the dismal 
room where lay the bleeding bodies of three mortal 
beings— « husband— « wife— and youthful maiden !— 
The infant son w^ not there: the mnrderem had 
borne him away, and no traces of thent could ever be 
found ! • • 
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When the spring flowers again sent forth their fra- 
grance, and the twittering birds began to build their 
nests, and when the ice and snow of winter had melted, 
and bud and blos.<om made the forest green ; and the 
winds blew soAly and plea:iantly; and when every 
thing told that the cold sea^ton was gone, and sweet 
spring had come, busy preparations were going on 
throughout all the village for a wedding. Every little 
house, and tree, and fence had been newly white- 
washed. The church steeple looked whiter than when 
first built, and every face beamed with a brighter 
smile, and every cheek glowed with purer health than 
ever. And whose wedding was it'' Rumor abroad 
said it was one Mr. Dobbs, a schoolmaster, who was 
about to e^pou8e the pretty Miss Brigs. But all the 
villagers hieio that the parties to be joined in wed- 
lock were Mr. Timothy Bloomfield (formerly Dobbs) 
and his sweet cousin, Miss Nanny Brigs, daughter of 
Allen Brigs, Esq. Miss Betty Lachevers, on hearing 
the degree of relationship between the " itinerant 
pedagogue" and Miss Nanny, had become perfectly 
reconciled to everybody, and to Miss Nanny in par- 
ticular, and the day previous to the wedding it was 
generally understood that Miss Betty Lachevers was 
to be " chief cook and bottle- wa^^her." 

The morning of the 15th of May, seventeen hundred 



and — no matter what — was clear and beautiful. The 
church-bell b^^an to ring, and the villagers began to 
pour forth by two-and-two, dressed in their best, and 
each bearing a bouquet of richest flowers. They all 
proceeded to the house of God, where before earth 
and heaven, the pious minister united two pious hearty 
between which there existed an attachment " sweeter 
than life and stronger than death.'* 

" Zooks !" said old Brigs, on this happy occasion, 
" I always thought well of the boy, but I '11 eat my 
hat if ever I thought he was my nephew, and was to 
he my son. Well ! well ! well !" And Mr. Brigs 
looked as pleasing as he knew how. Mrs. Brigs 
looked pleasing too. Solomon looked saucy at his 
sister, and she blushed and looked saucy at Solomoo. 
Timothy felt as happy as ever man felt : and all was 
joy and life and gayety. 

A few weeks more, and a petition was fu-esented to 
the Legislature of one of the New England Slates, 
signed by one hundred and flAy inhabitants of the vil- 
lage, praying for an act incorporating the " Classical 
Seminary of S." and within a few more weeks the 
" Classical Seminary of S." was filled with pupils; 
and Mr. Brigs lived to see his proj^iocy folfllcd; 
and died to be mourned by all who had ever known 
him. 
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Mbn who battle for the right, 
'Mid the darkness of the uight, 
Looking ever for the light — 

Speak out ! 
Fear ye nothing but the wrong. 

Rulers at the helm of state. 
Seek ye for the narrow gate, 
Through which pass the truly great ?— > 

Speak out ! 
Fear ye nothing but the wrong. 

Ye who preach, and ye who pray, 
Smother not in miat and spray 
Thoughts thnt struggle for the day — 

Speak out ! 
Fear ye nothing but the wrong. 

Dreamer, up ! strike, for the hoar 
Brings the man, as does the shower 
From the budding bring the flower- 
Speak out ! 
Fear ye nothing but the wrong. 

Yoong men, liiiger not behind, 
With the dead in will and maid, 
Let the blind be ever blind— 

Speak oat! 
Fear ye notUng bat the wrong. 

Teockert, ye who plant the aead, 
None it in its koor of need, 
With the aanlight of thy deed— 

Speak oot! 
Fear ye nothing bat the wrong. 



Old men, fathers, would ye see 
Footprints of the Deity 
Round the homes of infancy ?-> 

Speak out ! 
Fear ye nothing but the wron^. 

Searchers afler truth and right, 
From the veaaePs topmost height 
See ye glimpaea pure and bright— 

Speak out ! 
Fear ye nothing but the wrong. 

Poet, if thy mission be 
To aplift humanity, 
Let the world thy spirit see- 
Speak out ! 
Fear ye nothing but the wrong. 

Brother, bend ye at a shrins, 
Differing far from me and mine. 
If ye think that light divine- 
Speak oat ! 
Fear ye nothing bat the wrong. 

Stranger, with thy little bond, 
From a distaiU Cather-laadi 
Yeam'st thoa far a Uiidly hmd!- 

Spaakontl 
Fear ye notUng bat Hw wraif . 

Meiiy of vmf tmtA and duMSii 
Btear ya not tka tOMMMbliMa 
Swdling OB Ikt iMMk of TiMt 

8peyt««tt 
Fear yo notidoff but tiM wropf . 



AN ADVENTURE OF JASPER C 



OR HOW TO SELL A CLOCK. 
(FOUNDED ON FACT.) 



AM, can I sell you a clock to-day?*' inquired 

as he was met at the door by the woman of 

3 at which he had stopped. 

' replied the woman, civilly, yet decidedly, 

nt no such article." 

re several fine clocks, madam,'* raid the pedler. 

' likely,*' said the woman, "but we want 

It the same time retreating a few paces from 

t 

I ask," inquired the pedler, advancing within 
• little, but cautiously and civilly, as the 
treated — " may I ask, madam, whether you 
lock?" 

roman cast I will not say an indignant look at 
c>man — but a look certainly not kind ; at the 
fee saying with some spirit — " we want none 
docks, sir." 
edler took a seat. 

cene which we have thus briefly described 
I, some years since, in the " Old Dominion ;" 
hat particular section we are not at liberty to 
tie house at which it occurred was a well- 
habitation ; old, indeed, but kept in clever re- 
was owned and occupied by a farmer of some 
ation in tho^ parts, but singular and very set 
ray. Like some others, in other quarters, he 
ibed strong antipathies against Yankeedom and 
habitants. He fairly hated the sight of a ped- 
, although disposed to treat bis species with 
be had not at all times been so fortunate as to 
[n several instances, indeed, he had dismissed 
ne severity these itinerant merchants, who had 
heir commodities for sale within his precincts. 
is dog seemed to know when one drove up, 
rled and growled with more than ordinary 
the evident satisfaction of the master. As to 
ing an article of any of the detestable fraternity 
« would never do — no not he, whatever were 
iasities. And he was true to his word. For 
in once, it had happened that articles had been 
just at a time when he needed them, and 
ould not be obtained in the retired situation in 
e lived — but he would not even look at them, 
n might remain unhoed, and the house never 
It, before he would purchase a hoe or a broom 
ler. 
lentiments of Mr. M — •, moreover, had ob- 

small notoriety among the pedling fraternity. 

1 understood the matter — those we mean who 
ed this sort of trade in those parts ; and although 
prompted by a more than ordinary share of 
Rse in their selling powers, had made a visit to 
e, determined not to leave the game 

TOl they had mn it down, 
d tn to a man been foiled. The Virginia farmer 



was proof against their strategy. In general, he was 
civil — but he could be stormy and tempestuous, espe- 
cially if urged by a traveling merchant to purchase, 
when he had peremptorily refused. And so set had 
he become, that on more occasions than one, he had 
urged his wife never, in his absence, to purchase any 
article, especially not a clock. I am not certain that 
in terms he had forbidden her. But she knew his 
wishes ; and being a good woman, she intended to act 
accordingly. 

The day we are speaking of Mr. M had gone to 

a neighboring town, a few miles distant, to transact 
some business; expecting, however, to return the 
same evening. 

Shortly aAer his departure, which was early, the 
pedler of whom we have already made mention drove 
up, with the hope of disposing of a clock. Whether 
he was apprised of the absence of the lord of the ma- 
nor has not transpired ; but he was not ignorant of the 
task before him. He had received ample informaticm 
from several of the profession of the unlucky star that 
presided, when they made the experiment ; and, more- 
over, they had predicted his similar ill success. 

" Never mind," said he — " I '11 try my hand, and if 
Jasper C. fails it will be the very first time." 

And Jasper C. was in truth no ordinary specimen of 
a Yankee. Whether from New Hamptihire, Massa- 
chusetts, or Vermont, he scarcely knew himself, as in 
all those States his parents had lived — ^but in the limits 
of which one they happened to be, at the precise time 
he first opened his eyes on this mundane sphere, he 
never could quite ascertain. He bad all the tact and 
shrewdness of the Codfish State, and all the hardness 
and impenetrability of the Granite State — and I may 
add, all the determination of a Green Mountain boy. 
If there was only a nook or angle where these States 
could unite, that would be the precise spot — the very 
sharpest point I mean — where Jasper C. had his be- 
ginning. But however these matters may be, he was 
a Yankee — and one of the " straightest sect" — a keen, 
slmrp-sighted, ready-witted man, of some two or three 
and twenty. He was a great tactician at selling— no 
matter what was the article or commodity, he could 
always sell ; and he delighted in nothing more than to 
follow hard upon a brother pedler, and to compare 
notes with him at the end of their common tour. 
Generally, Jasper could show more dollars taken in a 
given time than any brother pedler who traveled in 
the " Old Dominion." He had some confidence, there- 
fore, and he had a right to it. And, besides, his per- 
sonal appearance was in his favor; but what was of 
more consequence, he was well-mannered. He was 
seldom put ofl!* his guard, and seldom betrayed into 
language which he had occasion to recall. 

Such was Jasper C , the pedler, who made his 
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appearance at the hou^e of Mr. M , at the time and 

under the circumstances already named. 

He had made known his errand, and had received a 
denial. Most pediera would have retired. He took a 
seat. There was a seeming rudeness in so doing, 
especially as the woman had given no such invitaticMQ ; 
but the manner of his doing it divested it of all impro- 
priety. It was taken hesitatingly and with an appear- 
ance of weariness ; and still more in his favor, he did 
that which is not always done by pedlers, he civilly 
removed his hat. 

Minutes passed — or they seemed minutes to the 
pedler — during which he sat in silence pondering upon 
the course most likely to ensure success— the woman, 
meanwhile, employing herself in bru«fhing the hearth, 
adjusting the chairs, with other operations indicated 
by that very expressive household term — "putting 

things to rights." At length Jasper C ventured 

to say, " Madam, with your leave, I '11 show you one 
of my clocks." , 

" You may show as many as you please," said the 
woman, "but we want ncHie — havn't I already told 
you?" 

She had, indeed, so told him ; but, nevertheless, the 
pedler had done better than he feared. He had gained 
one point, and what his experience had taught him 
was an important point — ^he had permission to show 
his clocks. In a short time, therefore, he was again 
entering the door, bearing in his hands a handsome- 
looking clock — brass wheels, mahogany case, gilded 
at various points, and withal a pretty landscape, painted 
on a glass in front, below the face. In short, it was a 
fair npeciiucn of Jerome's best Bristol made. For- 
tunately— «o the pedler thought — the mantle happened 
to be unoccupied, and there, in the centre, the clock 
was duly installed. It was wound up, and soon began 
its duty— click, click, dick. 
The pedler resumed his seat. 
I said be had gained something. So he thought ; 
but despite of all that he had done, the woman seemed 
as unmoved as a marble statue — she took not the 
slightest notice of him, or his dock. This was strange. 
The pedler thought so. He had encountered adven« 
circumstances before — had doubled many a point of 
difficulty and per^dexity, and forewarned and forearmed 
had expected to meet on this occasion, perhaps re- 
fusal ; but he did n't well know how to manage such 
sheer indiflerenoe. He would have tasked his wits — 
and he did task them ; but somehow they seemed to 
forsake him at the precit<e moment, when he singularly 
needed their assistance. Moreover, in the very midst 
of his perplexity, the woman, who had taken a seat 
with her back turned toward him and his clock— a po- 
sition which, under ordinary oircumstanoes she would 
have avoided as a breach of civHity— rose o( a sudden, 
and taking some oeedle-work which she had in her 
hand, wended her way throogh an adjoining door into 
some other part of the bouse. It seemed as if she in- 
tended to carry her plan and purpose of marked indif- 
ference to the iM plus uitrm ; and the pe^Der would 
have given up all hope of sucoefs but for one droum- 
■tance— quite a trivial one— and yet it left a hook to 
hangahopeoo. Aa the door doeed, the pedler notioed 



that the woman more than half turned roond, and did 
— he was quite sure of it — she did cast a moroeotary 
glance at the dock. And that look was voluntary. 
It coat her effort— it betrayed curioaity— the pedler 
did n't quite despair. 

But his hopes were ere long again on the ebb. The 
woman seemed to have no dispoaition to return ; at 
least she did n't make her appearance ; and with a 
good deal of reason the pedler thought that she did not 
intend to return. Whether this was her reaolutioQ I 
cannot say — quite probaHy she supposed that he had 
departed. Be this, however, as it may, the pedler was 
giving up, and had actually risen, and was in progress 
toward the dock, with a view to deport it once more 
to his wagon, when the door creaked, and the woman 
again entered. 

She seemed inclined to pause— and, perhaps, did 
pause-— but, what was more to the pedler'a purpose, 
he fancied that she was about to hazard some remark 
— ^he hoped a commendation of the dodc — at least a 
word as to its good appearance. But he mistook. 
She did, indeed, speak— a word or two only, however; 
but for the life of him, the pedler couldn't decide 
whether the dnft was for or against him. ** I wish 
Mr. M. was at home," said the woman, " he — " she 
paused. 

" What was she going to add? The pedler would 
have given almost the price of a dock to have had hit 
doubts resolved. " £0" — did she mean that her hus- 
band could decide for himself? So the pedler wished 
to believe, while his better opinion, ju(%ing frcMm her 
manner, wa^*, that she meant to intimate that her hus- 
band would be even more siunmary — more indiflerent 
he could not appear— more set and determined was 
impossible. But putting the construction upon her 
words most favorable to his present interests, he ven- 
tured to supply what she had failed to say, "Yes, 
indeed," said he, " if Mr. M. were at home, I dare 
say he wouldn't lose such a bargain as I would give 
him." 

" Bargain /" the pedler had unconsciously used a 
word of tali»manic power the world over. * * Bargain !" 
that word seemed to arrest the woman's attention— 
and for the first time she raised her eyes and fairiy 
looked at the clock. And so it happened, that, at 
this critical moment in the history of that dock, and 
in the proceedings oi the pedler in relation to a sale 
of it, it struck one, two, three, up to eleven. Its tones 
were soft, musical, attractive. It ceased — and for a 
moment there was silence, but it was soon interrupted 
by the woman's adding, " It certainly strikes prettily !" 

The ecstasy of the pedler was near being betrayed; 
but it was for his interest to conceal his pleaaure, and 
so ri«iing, he moved toward the dock, sayiog, "Iti 
striking is good— b^er, I think myself, than is oom- 
mon;" at the same time opening the door and puiliiif 
the striking wire, upon which its musical tones i&lad 
the room. 

" It does sound well," said the woman. 

" Good !" whispered the pedler to himself. 

"HavnH there recently been tome im p toromaBU 
in dock-makiag?" asked the woman. 

" Better and better," thought the padtet^-^'Madn^** 
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taid lie, rotniiig from his transient reveriei and re- 
fpooding to her question, " ^ou asked me about im- 
provements? O yes, divers imiHt>Yement8— clocks 
■are made now-a-days in great perfection, and very 
cheap-— but — ^I was about making a proposition in re- 
ference to that dock — *' but he was cut eihort in the 
very sentence — 

** I can save you all trouble of that sort," said the 
woman, " I may take none of your clocks." 

'* There again," thought the pedler, " all aback !" 
and now, how to retrieve lost ground, he was quite at 
a loss. But a second thought came to his aid. The 
language of the woman was peculiar—** I may take 
none." 

" Madam !" the pedler resumed, and vnth some little 
more assurance, " I was going to put this clock to you 
on such terms as that you may, or any oth^r woman in 
the wide world might take it." 

The woman listened. She raised her hand to her 
forehead — she hesitated— she seemed inclined to ask 
a question, and at length she did inquire — 

" How do you sell your clocks ?" 

Had the pedler ventured to raise his eyes, they 
would have resembled stars of the first magnitude; 
but he was too politic to betray his sense of the vantage 
he was gaining, and therefore rather cooUy remarked, 
" You seem so reluctant, madam, to purchase a clock, 
that I 'm at a loss how to reply. But if you will take 
(ne, I '11 put it pretty much at your own price." 

**You will?" said she, her countenance relaxing into 
a s<»rt of smile, mingled with a spice of incredulity. 
" That 's not a common way with you pedlers." 

'* O no," said Ije, " we live by our trade, and must 
make a trifle at least now and then ; but we must sell, 
if we don't make much." 

While the pedler was thus remarking, the woman 
had approached near the clock, and for the purpose, it 
would seem, of examining it — the pedler hoped with 
reference to a purchase. And by way of helping on 
this decision, he opened the clock— dis^dayed its ma- 
chinery — and cautiously recommended it, by saying, 
" it's a handsome piece of furniture, you see — useful — 
und, with your leave, it occupies just the place for it." 

"It looks well," rejoined the woman, " but — " she 
paused, "I — " she b^^, and again stopped. At 
length, however, she added, ^' I may not purchase it." 

She had laid a mor^ than ordinary em^^iasis, per- 
haps unconsciously, on the word purchase, " What !" 
thought the pedler, " does she expect me to ^ve her a 
-dock. No, he could not give the clock. That would 
deprive him of an anticipated and now much desired 
triumph. But matters now stood in such a position as 
to demand prompt and decisive action. The pedler, 
therefore, met the emergency like a tactician. " Ma- 
dam," said he, " I ask no money for the clock. I am 
willing to take such articles in payment as you have to 
spare, and at your own price." 

The woman fairly stared. The matter wore a new 
phase. 

"I mean just as I say, madam," said the pedler, ob- 
serving her apparent surprise. " Just what you have 
to spare, and at yoor own price." 

" But what do you ask for the clodc?" 
21 



** Fii^een dollars— the small sum of fifteen dollars." 

The woman took a seat. For a few minutes she 
seemed to be abstracted and lost. But at length re- 
turning to the subject, she said, "On the terms you 
propose, I will take the clock." 

That was the decision which the pedler had been 
looking for with all imaginable desire, and now no 
time was to be lost — and none, indeed, was lost. 

" Follow me," said the woman, rising and leading 
the way to an outer room, where was standing a cask 
with about a bushel of flaxseed, which she said had 
been there time out of mind. Her husband had often 
wished it away, and n^w the pedler might take it. 

"All right," said the pedler, " and at what price?" 

" Three dollars," replied the woman—it was double 
the price of clean fresh seed. 

" Agreed," said the pedler, his mind running over 
the Ipss he must sustain on this basis; but loss or no 
loss, he was glad to sell a dock. 

" What next, madam ?" inquired the pedler. 

"Well," said the woman, beginning fairly to exult 
at the good bargain she was making, and even luxu- 
riating in the thought, as how her husband would him- 
self be pleased at her skill in bargain-making, " we 've 
got a calf you may take." 

"A what?" asked the pedler, a cold shudder fol- 
lowing hard on the annunciation. 

"A calfySir," repeated the woman, "you said you 
would take any thing we had to spare." 

" Right, right," said the pedler, recovering himself 
as well as he could, " a calf— O yes, all the same, that 
is, nothing amiss by way of trade in this world; turn it 
to account, I dare say." 

By this time the woman had conducted our hero to 
a small pen. With a southern exposure, adjoining the 
bam, and there lay a — skeleton ! 

" This is the calf," eaid the woman. 

The pedler started back involuntarily; he bit his 
lips, and for a moment was on the point of demurring. 
What on earth was such a sickly-looking creature 
worth? What could be do with it? How could he 
carry it ? These, and half a score of kindred questions 
flitted across his mind. The pedler was perplexed ; 
he wa^ out-generaled ; but re-installing his waning 
confidence with the thought, that as a dernier re&ort 
he could deposit the sorry-looking brute under some 
hedge by the wayside, like a veteran soldier in the 
" battles of life," he marched up to the emergency, and 
with conunendable good humor, said, 

"Yes, yes — a calf, truly — but is it alive?" at the 
same time half spurning it with his foot. " Yes, and 
alive 't is, surely. I thought it was dead ; here, you 
young ox, rouse up." 

The calf yawned. 

"Wdl, it does breathe, upon my soul," said the 
pedler; "yonder old cart can't yawn." 

"Indeed," said the woman, her countenance re- 
laxing into a veritable smile, " indeed, I thought myself, 
at the instant, that the creature was dead. It has been 
ailing for more than a week, and my husband said only 
yesterday, that he believed it would die ; and he did n't 
much care how soon it did die. It looks a little better, 
I think." 
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Better! the pedler could have cracked a marble. 
But there was DO escaping from his dilemma. So with 
as good a grace as was possible, he inquired, " What 
price do you put upon the calf?" 

" Only ten doliarsi," replied the woman. 

The pedler started. " Tea dollars !" he fairly ex- 
claimed with surpri^. " Ten dollars ! who ever heard 
of such a price for a calf just gasping." 

" You are committed," dryly observed the woman. 

"I see I am — committed— out-generaled, madam." 

"Isn't it fair?" asked the woman. 

" Fair !" repeated the pedler, " fair as the day itself; 
right — all right ; ten dollars — n^ver mind, turn it to ac- 
couDt, I dare say." 

This half-way controversy about the calf was thus 
summarily settled, and a few other matters added, the 
clock was paid for. But the pedler did not feel to 
boast, as they say. He was vanquished, and yet the 
victor. He had made a bonajide sale of a dock where 
all hitherto had failed ; and though for the present he 
couldn't show the shiners for his bargain, he hoped 
in some way to bring up arrearages, and return to tell 
a fair story to his compeers. 

The blood freshened his cheeks a good deal more than 
usual, it must be confessed, as he helped the helpless 
" young ox" to mount. It was quite a lug, as they say ; 
and, to tell the truth, he was right glad when hi» wagon, 
with its added contents of dying stock, and dead stock, 
was fairly outside of the yard in the public highway. 

On emerging from the premises of farmer M. he 

turned south toward V n Court Hou^e, situated 

some few miles distant. He had now time to lay his 
plans. In the interval there were few dwellings, and 
even if there bad been, he was in no mood for any 
new adventure just in that region. As we have already 
intimated, however, the pedler was a man of large ex- 
perience ; and more than this, he had profited by it — 
he had acquired tact— he was well fitted to extricate 
himself from di/ficulty, and that of the most perplexing 
kind. 

From an occasional inquiry of a passing traveler, he 

ascertained that the court was in session atV n 

Court House ; and his plan of operations was predi- 
cated upon this welcome intelligence. He thought 
that if it proved so, he might make a demonstration to 
some profit. 

On reaching the ample green, on which the Court 
HouFe stood, he was satisfied that the court was 
in session. Accordingly, he drew up at some little 
distance from the front door, unhitched his horses, and 
made ready. Shortly after, the court adjourned The 
throng, in goodly numbers, issued from the building; 
and it so happened that they were in great good humor 
—4 cause having just been decided the right way to 
please the populace ; and of this tort of people there 
vtras an abundance, with a commendable sprinkling of 
a somewhat higher grade. At this critical moment 
the pedler stepped open bis cart, and in quite a civil 
way, begged to tnnoonce to the gentlemen, that he had 
some lew articles on sale, which he wcidd be Inppjr 
to show llMttn. 

The crowd gathered nmnd, end the inquiry rem 
thicker and faster, "Whatyougot?" "What you got 7" 



Responding to the already clamorous demand, the 
pedler, with a calm and 'composed front, said, ** that, 
if the gentlemen pleaded, he would take the liberty to 
exhibit a specimen oi flaxseed. He had paid a large 
price for it, and not having a great quantity, he woold 
sell only a spoonful of it to an individual. In this way 
he could give them all a chance ; but mark it, gentle* 
men, if you please, said he, " I sell only one spoonful 
to an individual; one spoonful — not a thimUefd 
m<we." 

" Price ?" inquired a farmer, who thought much of 
choice seetb 

"One dollar, gentlemen, per spoonful,'.' said the 
pedler. " I know it 's high— but such flaxseed, gonlle* 
men, you don't see every day,'^ 

" A dollar for a spoonful of flaxseed !'* exclaimed a 
man — one 6f the old settlers, with a long p^ident queue 
to his back — " I have been a long time in these parts, 
but I never heard such a price for a spoonful of flax- 
seed." 

" A fair price, I dare say," said a man standing by. 
" a fair price, if it 's the genuine — the genuine--4here, 
now, I can't think of the kind— it 's the new sort. I 'd 
give five dollars, if I could n't get a spoonful without. 
Only for seed, sir — for seed." 

" Pray, Mr. Pedler," taid another, " is this seed im- 
ported?" 

" Why I rather think it was. I tmported it." 

" From what country did it come?" asked another. 

" Well, that 's more than I can say, whether fjtom 
Flanders, or Ireland, or New Holland." 

But these names were enough; and as the faut 
seemed to linger l(M)gest on some one's mind, he im* 
mediately exclaimed, " New Holland ! yes, I dare say^> 
a grand country for flax ;" and presently the multitude 
had improved upon these hints — in part facts, and in 
part surmises— and round it went, that there was fhz- 
seed of a choice kind, just in from New Holland ; and 
one man, who seemed to know something of geogra> 
phy, and whose logic was about equal to what he 
knew of the face of the earth, declared that as it had 
come some thouFands of miles, it was, therefore^ pro- 
bably a very long or tall kind. 

"Gentlemen!" said the pedler, who had watched 
the increasing enthusiasm with the most solid satj** 
faction, and who thought it quite time to make a strike, 
" gentlemen, one dollar per spoonful for this flaxseed^ 
your only chance, do n't expect ever to ofler flaxseed 
here again ; last chance, gentlemen — who '11 — " 

He was cut short by the advance of a clever, end 
even staid looking man, who said, "I'll take a 
spoonful." 

"And I"-" and I"— "and I," said half a dotea 
voices all together. 

" One at a time, gentlemen," said the pe<9er, " eerre 
you all, and just as fast as I caa--tbe sooner I get 
through the better." 

And so he went on, parceling out the flaxseed, and 
pocketing the dollars, till at last he had the pleasure^ 
and a profound pleasure it was — to stow away in his 
monef-walM the 75th -dollar for the 75th spopnfbl of 
flnseed taken ^^a an old cask in the out-room of Mr. 
M., in the " Ol^'lSovnJnion," in part pay for a doeki 
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ich some of the purcbaf>ers would have it had 
irect from New Holland, 
^enty-five dollars for the flaxseed,'' said the 
" Mventy-five dollars— seventy-five—that will 

DOW the pedlerV voice was again heard, and on 
;what higher key. "Gentlemen," said he, 
a still more remarkable article to dispose of— 
e, and only one can have it ; and the question 
• will be the fortunate purcha!«er. Grentle— inen, 
'/* is for sale." 

welkin rung. << A calf for sale !" said half a 
" Come, walk up— who 'U buy ? Who wants 

a 'd better sell yourself," said a roughiah-looking 

g, addressing the pedler. 

ite likely, my man," responded the pedler. »* I 

elt a good deal more like a calf than I do just 

Bnt I '11 sell the calf first, and then think about 

myself. This calf for sale. Who bids?" 

oe?" said4>ne. 

^enty-five dollars," replied the pedler. 

hat breed?" asked another. 

ell, you all see, as for that matter, that he 's 
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ry plain matter of fact, that," said a good-natured, 
or! of a fellow. "Is he Durham, or what 

lat 's more than I know— he 's short hornt, but 
jr Durham or Dedbam— how can I tell?" 
u-ham!" exclaimed a prompt, rosy-cheeked 
stepping up ; why, you simpleton, do n't you 
he value of the creature you are selling — even 
r simpleton might !^ee with half an eye that he 's 
n ; look at his white spots — he 's handsome 
3ture." 

ndsome !" retorted another, " I wonder where 
J beauty." 

•11," said another, "never mind for beauty — 
i his name, Mr. Pedler?" 
ill," said the pedler, " I do n't know exactly 
) call him. I guess we '11 call him Dromeo " 
meo, you fcJol," said a voice in the crowd. 
, yes, what a mistake — funny enough," said 
idler. "Romeo, gentlemen, Romeo— who'll 

now, as in case of the flaxseed, the praises of 
I went the rounds, till there was even a con- 
y who should have him. 
ye it to say, a square-built man was the pur^ 
The money was paid, even before Romeo 
; down on to terra firma. But that operation 
•w gone through with, and the firbt result Was 
i calf fell like a flounder. 

aint you ashamed of yourself, Romeo," said 
ller; "come, stand up in the presence of these 



If 



len. 

eo, however, could n't find his legs, as they say; 
t pedler had to explain and apologize for his 
if manners. "He had been a little ailing," be 
d, " but the person of whom he purchased him, 
looked better." 
wonder if he does ail a little," said a man who 



was helping him to stand up, " it 's a long voyage he 's 
come, and catties are quite likely to get sick on a 
voyage." 

" That, ind^d," said another, " he looks like as if 
he 'd been very sea-sick — ^I dare say he was" 

" He needs something to eat," said the pedler, " it 's 
a good while that he 's been fasting." 

" Well," said the purcharer, with some assurance, 
and well satisfied with his bargain, " plenty of milk 
hard by— come, boys, give him a lift into the wagon, 
and I '11 import him a little further." 

Accordingly, some half a dozen hands were Boon 
occupied in raising Romeo into the farmer's wagon. 

Meanwhile, the pedler rolled up the bills, and safely 
depo:>>ited them in his pocket-book, which, on returning 
to its usual place, he said, " One hundred dollars ! 
one-hundred dollars for a clock ! — a clock sold to Mr. 
M., of ! One hundred dollars— that will do !" 

No time was now lost by the pedler in re-hitching 
his horses, which done, he left for head-quarters, there 
to tell and exult over the success of his experiment in 
selling a clock. The multitude, which had been some 
time thinning, now Icfl the Court House and its pre- 
cints to their solitude. 

Our story summons us once more, but briefly, to the 
farm-house of Mr. M. 

At about half past seven that same evening, the 
farmer having returned, was quietly seated with his 
wife at the supper-taSle. He seemed, though wearied, 
in excellent spirits. Several circumstances had oc- 
curred during the day to put him in good humor. And 
for some reason his wife looked, he thought, more 
than ordinarily interesting; she was dressed with 
more taste. The room was neat and tidy ; the light 
shone more brilliantly, and the table had a better bill 
of fare ; in short, Mrs. M. had exerted herself to give 
her husband as kind and welcome a reception as she 
well could. And she had evidently succeeded. He 
seemed pleased, while she herself was unusually 
cheerful and sociable. 

She had just turned out a third or fourth cup of tea 
for Mr. M., and was in the very act of handing it to 
him across the table, when from an adjoining room 
was heard the clock striking one, two, three, foinr. 

Mr. M. had taken the cup, but it fell as suddenly as 
if at that instant a paralysis had seized his arm — the 
cup broke, and the tea flooded the table ; at the same 
time the glance of a kindled eye shot across at his 
wife. 

" Caroline !" said he, in a sharp and inquisitive tone. 

"Husband!" at the same time exclaimed Mrs. M. 
" My dear husband, will you hear me ?" 

"No," said the exasperated man, "hear what? 
What is the meaning of all this ? No, I do n't want to 
hear any explanation. You have violated—" 

"My dear husband," interrupted Mrs. M., "only 
hear me — one instant— one brief explanation." 

" None," said he, rising from his chair. At the 
same time his wife rose, and approaching him, gently 
laid her hand upon his shoulder, and supplicated his 
calm and kind attention to bor explai^tion. 

" Have you purchased that clock?" he inquired. 
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" Husband ! may be I Ve done wrong," she replied, 
** but how can you judge till you hear ?" 

Mr. M. was a man of impuU«, as the reader will 
readily perceive — and yet he was kind in his nature ; 
and when reason was permitted to speak, he was dis- 
poned to listen and judge with candor. 

At his wife's request he resumed his seat. She drew 
her chair to his side. She explained. First she spoke 
of the calf, and of the ten dollars allowed ber for it. 

"You recollect, husband," said she, "that only 
yesterday you wished it dead." 

" Al^ ! that, indeed," said Mr. M., his choler begin- 
ning again to wax hot, " but I had rather lost twenty 
calves than patronize one of those detestable pedlers. 
You knew my wishes." 

" I did, my husband ; and but for the opportunity of 
getting rid of articles absolutely valueless to us, I should 
never have presumed to have made such a purchase." 

" Well, let that pass," said the husband, his own 
good sense confessing that she got a large price for 
what he had wished off his premises^— (xily be didn*t 
wish to be thought patronizing a pedler. 

" You got a large price," he added. 

"Well," replied Mrs. M., "the clock-man," she 
avoided the mention of the word pedler, "allowed me 
to name my own price, and I aimed in the whole to 
please you." • 

" To please me !" jaid Mr M., petulently. 

"Not to excite your dL«pleasure rather, I should 
have eaid." 

" Well, and what next ?" 

" You place me in trying circumstances." 

" You placed yours«lf there," interrupted her husband. 

" Ye?, according to your view of the case," said 
Mrs M., " and you make me regret that I could su^r 
myself to be tempted to take a clock ; but I see no way 
but to proceed and tell you the whole." ^ 

" Certainly," said Mr. M. 

" Well, then, husband, you recollect that cask of 
old flaxseed out in — " 

"Flaxseed!" he exclaimed, his voice absolutely 
sounding over the whole house, at the same time the 
blood rushing to his face, ^^ flaxseed ! — did you sell that 
flaxseed? Is it, then, possible ?" 

" Pray," said Mrs. M., " what is the meaning of 



your unwonted excitement? What have I dooe to 
raise this awful storm ?" 

" Done ?" said he, " done ? That flaxseed ! —was it, 
then, that ?" he paused. " And pray what did you get 
for it?" 

" There was nearly a bushel of it," replied Mn. M., 
" and 1 was allowed three dollars for it." 

" l^ree dollars a bushel!" he exdaimed. "Yes, 
it must be that — it mu^ be." 

The whole truth was now before him. He under- 
stood the length and breadth of the matter. His wife 
was the dupe of a keen and practiced pedler ; but she 
was less a dupe than himself. Slowly putting his 
hand into his pocket, he took thence a paper, which 
he handed to his wife, and bid her open it. She did 
so ; andia it was a spoonful of what was oaoeJUtxseed. 

Judge her surprise ! 

"Husband !" said she, ** whht does this mean?" 

" Mean ?" said he, " why it means that I am more 
of a fool thuu yourself. You sold a bushel of flaxseed 
for three dollars, and I paid one doll|ur for a spoonful 
of it. That is what it means." 

"How so?" asked Mrs. M. 

The story was soon told. He was one of the seventy- 
five who had that day purehased the flaxseed. He had 
leA the ground before the selling was through, and 
hence was ignorant as to the fate of the calf. But 
now the whole was unraveled. And while husband 
and wife both experienced some mortification of feel- 
ing, the joke was too good to allow any protracted 
disturbance of their composure. 

Mrs. M. procured another cup, as her husband de- 
clared that the matter of the dock should n't deprive 
him of his usual allowance of tea, especially after a 
day of such fatigue. 

The meal was at length finished ; but before that, 
both had recovered their equanimity, and even smiled 
at the strange events of the day. The pedler didn't 
escape some little malediction for the part he had 
acted ; but Mr. M. declared that a man deserved soma 
credit who could carry his purposes despite of such 
obstacles ; but after all, he thought his wife the better 
salesman, who could di^po:^ of a 4>ushel of old flax- 
seed for three dollars, and a calf as good as dead for 
ten dollars. 



EFFIE DEANS. 

[an iiiORAviNO.] 



Amotto the delightful creations of the fancy of the 
great " Wizard of the North," his story entitled " The 
Heart of Mid-Lc^an" stands conspicuous, and perhaps 
maintains a higher degree of poptduity than any other 
of the numerous productions of his pen. Of course, 
every reader is fiuniliar with the narrative, and we 
think all will be gratified by an ezamhwtion of the 
beautiful pictme of the m^ortimate Effib Dsahs, 
iHiich graces the present number of oor MiigaiiBe. 
It is fVom the burin of Mr. T. B. Wklcr, and is ex- 
ecuted in the most finished stylft of that very superior 
engrvver. The pohitofHilieciiosen by the artist for 



the delineation of his subject, is that at which the pro- 
curator Sharpitlaw causes himself to be conveyed to 
the cell of the miserable girl, for the purpose of elicit^ 
ing information respecting the haunts of BobeitBOB. 
The great novelist tells us that " the poor giri 
seated on her little flock-bed, plunged in a 
Some food stood on the table, of a quality 
is usually supplied to prisoners, but it was 
Hie person under whose care she itras more paitiei^ 
kriy^pilaoed said, ' that sometimes she tasted tmaMi$ 
from the tae end of the four and twenty hours to te 
f olIiRv ezoepc a dfbik of water .' " 






WILD-BIRDS OF AMERICA. 




THE WHOOPING CRANE 



ocia of Ibis bird are Touiid during tbe mn 
a in ibe Middle and Western Slaleg, and 
liot«9 of the grcBl Iskee. lo sutnmer tbey i 
antieaa oumberB lo their breeding [JBoee, i 

Dorthem latitudes, from wbicb tbey are again 
D Bl Ibe return of the ardic winlera. These 
xu are regular, aad extend froni the vast plain 
1 America io tbe snova of the Arclic Cii 
e performmg ibese immense joumep, ibe Crane* 
U mch a beighl in the air as to be invisible, stop- 
Dccasionaily at aome favorite renting place in ibe 
if Ibeir route. They are frequently seen at tho«e 
da in Ibe marsbea and riee planlatioiu of ihu 
1, and in much amaller numbera near Cape May, 
e Ibey are known by Ibe name of Sloiiis. Al 

timea ibey attract much altealicai, principally of 
« Trom Eponsmen ; and a amall number remain 
I Cape all winter. Here Ibey wander in ibe mud, 
bing for worms; or if on tba wing they keep 
Ibe ibore, failing from place to place with a low, 
f dighl, and uttering ■ loud pierdog cry, which 
M beard iwo mile*. From this icream, and iu 
iooal modulaliuis, Ibe bird baa received 'M name, 
amded, ibe Wbooping Ctana boldly faces hii 
era, allacks dog or man, and bas been known by 
Iroke (o drive bia bill Ihrougb tbe gunner's hand. 

however, a difficult bird to shoot, on account of 
lynesa and vigilanoe. When a flock rises from 
round il noends apirally to a great height, each 



member Kodlng forth Ibe piercing scream, which, 
imiring with tba otbenj and tinging tbrougb tbe air. 
fills the bebolder with a feeling approecbing lo terror, 

Tbe favorite localities of tbe Wbooping Crane are 
impenetrable ewampa, »alt miirabes, and small ponds 
or lakes near Ibe sea. Here it bonis ile prey, pasces 
its social life, feeds and nourishes its young. Tbeir 
uests are rnade of long grass, raised more (ban a foot 
above tbe ground, and usually bidden among unfre- 
quented swamps. Tbe eggs are Iwo in number, of a 
pole blue color, spoiled wilb brown. Tbousiuids are 
reared every suouner al tbece favorite haunts, ibe 
youi% selling oul in tbe following tetaou with Ibe 
oiheiv, for Ibe nwre genial climate of Ibe Soulb. This 
bird is frequeuly eaten, and is said to be palatable. 
Its common food ia worms, mwcts, mice, moles, etc. 
li is tbe tallest bird indigenous to the United Slates, 
measuring four feel sU inches in Icnglh, and when 
erect five feel in beigbt. Tbe bill u truly fonnidaUe, 
being six incbea long, an inch and a half tbick, straight 
and extnnwljr sharp. The general eoiot, eicapdng 
that of rtie bead and ibe primariea, is pure while, many 
of tbe featbera on each side lengthening into graceful 
fduDws, tike Ibose of tbe oatrich. Tbe legs and Ibigbs 
are blaok, thick and alroog. Tbe tail, in common 
witb that of tbe species, is covered by a broad 0^ of 
plumage, which sets oS" Ihe gracefubiesa of this truly 
graceful biid lo full advantap. 

Ii is sui^need on goocl MUborily that tbe ^leciee 
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knowa by naluralule as the Btowd Crane i» bul the 

young of this bird. It appe»« lo eiteod also across 
Behriog's Straits and throughout ihe great pari oT 
nonhem Asia. It has likewife been confouniled with 
the Canadian Crane, whose liabils are thu? described 
by Major Long: "They By al a great height, and 
wheeling in circles, appear to re«I, wilhoul eflbrt, on 
Ibe surface of an aerial current, by whoM eddies Ihey 
are borne about in an endless series of revolutions. 
Each individual describes a large circle in the air, in- 



dependenllf of hii aaaociatee, and nUerlng load, di»- 
imcl, and repealed cries. Tbey continue that to wing 
Iheir fligbl upward, gradually receding from tbs earth 
until Ibey become mere specka upon Ihe light, and 
finally allogelber disappear, leaving only Ihe discordant 
music of their, concen lo fall faintly on the ear, ex- 
ploring 

^Hotvensnot its own, and worlds auknowntrefDro-'" 
The distinction, however, belwe«i these two speda 
is DOW clearly as 




THE CEDAR BIRD. {Aiaptlit Anuricana.) 



This bird ii abu] known by the names of Ihe Crown 
Bird, and the Cherry Bird. Il ebonnda in the United 
81h!(3>, and is found a.-> far soiilh as Mexico, and north- 
ward lo Canada. During the Summer monrh' flocks 
of Cedar birds are found in 
our country, where they find abundi 



are also food of gTRpep, ripe pcn-immon^, and ahnoM 
every kind of berrj-; biH the pursuit of insecls, whicli 
Ihey Bonielime! indulge in, eppcar? to originate ralbot 
from a love of ?porl, or of iniechicfi Ihon from mj 
preferenoe lo thai kind of food. During the Kssm Of 
fruil Ilu^y are fat, tender, and much esteemed fur tl« 



whorlleberriea with which, at that season, the Blue 


table; but They be<:onie aliDoM worlhles« when obliged 




lo live upon inserts. 


abunnd, Al the approach of aulumn Ihey leave these 


The Cedar Bird is noted for its giacaful figum. Hie 




beauty of lis plumage, and for Ihe lull or crown whft* 


Ihe berries of the sour gum and red cedar. The lat- 


adorn* Ihe head, and which il am elevate or depreat 


ter is their favorite food ; a smaU Dock is nol unfre- 


at pleasure. The feathers are of the texture of Sne 


quenlly iwen on one sma)! cedar tree ; and here Ihey 


silk or down, glossy and beautiful. Il ha* Icng beM 




confounded by foreigner* wilh the European Cha^ 


easily be lakeu by the hand. Tbir^ voraeily does not 


terer, bui it much smalUn- than that bird, pasnesfBi 


leave Ihe bird oven in caplivily; for innauces have 


marked direren™. of plumage, and ^peciHo difleiencM 




of nalurr. Its uijiial note is bnl g feeble lisp, gcneraOy 


np™ apples or beii)e«,uolililohotoidlo death. They 


uttered whJe rising or alighUng. When flying they 
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re in parties of^fifty or sixty, crowded closely to- 
ler, and on reaching a tree alight in the same com- 
t manner. Of course the sportsman is enabled to 
terrible execution, sometimes destroying half a 
k at a single discharge. Their great enemy is the 
ner; and when we take into consideration how 
severingly they endeavor to harvest his cherry 
hardd, even to the last gleaning, in spite, too, of 
ts and scare-crows, it must be acknowledged that 
has better cause for war against them than in many 
laaces of suj^posed feathered aggressions. The 
dar Bird, however, increases rapidly ; and a singu- 
* circumstance connected with its habits is the unu- 
ally late time at which it begins to build. This is 
ipposed to be owing to a scarcity of food in the spring. 



The nest is not begun before the second week in June. 
It is located on a cedar tree, or in some orchard, usu- 
ally in a forked branch ten or twelve feet from the 
ground The bottom is composed of coarse dry stalks 
of grass, and the whole is lined with very fine threads 
or blades of the same material. The eggs are three or 
four in number, white, with a bluish cast, very sharp 
at the point, and blunt at the other end, the whole sur- 
face marked with small round black spots. After be- 
ing hatched the young are fed for a while on inm;cts, 
and afterward on berries. If the nest be attacked the 
parent birds utter no cry, but will sometimes make a 
show of defence by snapping the bill, elevating the 
cresl,;|B>d attack with mimick fury the object which 
distmtl' them. 



THE WILLOW BY THE SPRING. 



BT J. HUKT, Ja. 



Nkas to my old grandfather's cot, 

A small stream murmurs by ; 
And from its bank a spring pours out, 

Whose waters never dry j 
Beside that spring a willow stands — 

A tall and stately tree— 
Oh, would you learn what charms it hath ? 
I '11 tell its charms to me ; 
The willow by the spring, 

The willow by the spring ; 
Oh, may it live and strength receive, 
While Time the moments wing. 

My mother, on her bridal mom. 

Two twigs inserted 'there j 
And twining them together close. 

United thus the pair ; 
She left them to the charge of Fate, 

To flourish or to fade ; 
But taking root, they freely grew. 
And gave the spring a shade ; 
Tlie willow by the spring. 

The willow by the spring ; 
Oh, may it live and strength receive, 
While Time the moments wing. 



How oft have I, whai but a child. 

And e'en in later years, 
Sat 'neath that willow's drooping bofighs, 

And bathed its roots in tears ; 
Not for a sadness which I felt. 

From pains that pressed my heart ; 
But Mem'ry, with her troop of thoughts, 
Bade Feeling's fountain start ; 
The willow by the spring. 

The willow by the spring ; 
Oh, may it live and strength receive, 
While Time the moments wing. 

When on the cultured plains of life, 

A wedded pair I see. 
Who, true to each, together cling, 

I think upon that tree ; 
There, green in age, it broadly spreads 

Its branches to the sun — 
Distinct, two trunks appear in view. 
And yet, they " twain are one." 
That willow of my home. 

That willow of my home ; 
Oh, may it live and strength receive, 
One hundred years to come. 
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WE ARE CHANGED. 



BY EDITH BLTTHS. 



'« arc changed— we are changed — The time was once 

That our hearts were light and free, 

nd the song and the laugh rang out in tones 

Of merry, blithesome glee : 

^e arc changed— we are changed— for grief and care 

Have wrought the work of years, 

nd onr smiles have fled, and our eyes grown dim 

With barniiig bitter tears. 



We are changed— for our hearts no longer now 

Can echo the songs of mirth, 
And the sunbeams are few, and the shadows dark. 

That seem to encircle the earth. 
The step has grown slow that was buoyant and light. 

When erst the green forest we ranged ; 
Our fair dreams have fled, and hope's bright star is gone 

And we feel we are dianged— we are changed. 



EDITOR'S TABLE. 



THE MEANS OF A MAN'S LASTING FAME 



!iuKd Ihe coror anil quolilrof 
[)e down we find Ihoie huJhILii j 

a man's mind may be depeud- 



Ibe qnalUiea have biiored bme aud emlueuce, 
iniMH, and bjr tliB world unaaipected, cauaa ope- 
ti diituft> tha onward coana, impada Uie prograia, 
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BUckitoue had taken bis pUiee st the bar of bis native 
ooanty, and extended his practice to the rarioua oonrts of 
the State, ao that he Memed, in a few yeara, to have got 
poai c nion of a poaitiou for which many had given a life 
time of labor. The amount of hia bnaincM at the bar did 
not hinder him firom distingniahiug himself in the halls of 
the legislatore, and his commanding eloquence commended 
him to the people of both parties as a representative in 
Congreaa, where his career ftilfiUed all the expectations of 
his warmest political friends, and justified the vote in his 
iavor of hia political oppcments. 

Yeaxs passed away, and the habits of this popular and 
eninent citizen were less exemplary tbap the fame of his 
talents would require, iand virile his many friends had to 
eoofeas a bitter disappointment, he seemed dissatisfied 
with himself, and constantly in need of something which 
BO one seemed able to impart. He lost the high position 
whieli he had reached, and the world wondered at the 
ehanipe; all, of course, censured the r<eKsaa<,and blamed 
him justly, because there was that in his hairii* which 
ihaekcd the temperate. " No man in these days," it was 
Mid with eiiq>hasis, <* no man can expect to sustain him- 
Mlf in any public position who neglects the proprieties of 
iSt by indulging in intemperate use of spirituous liquor." 

Here vras a cause for the lapse in the upward course 
[^4riak too much is to be unable to ascend— we do not 
play upon a vulgar designation for ind>riety, when 
that he who drinks too much has in him a too heavy 
oad to take with him to the temple of desirable fame. 

Bat admitting intemperance as the proximate (siuse of 
he dumge in the man's conduct — may we not be allowed 
o ■aspect that there was a remote cause — some less potent 
aflaoice working the evil, but producing through the 
igcaey of liquor? In other words we did inquire into the 
areomstances of Blackstone and found that there was a 
'•mote cause, and we found also what that cause was : 

Blttekatone*s fine person and commanding talents, gave 
dm the welcome anitrle of the first families of West Vir- 
jinia : whethw these are equal to the real F. F. V. of the 
ssstwrn portion of the State, we do not know, but they were 
|faul to find Blackstone among them. He married a young 
iroman of good edi}cation — ^we mean of considerable school 
learning — and she was beside handsome and agreeable. 
9he admired the position which Blackstone had achieved — 
pleased with the fame of her husband, and not a little 
at the distinction which his character and popu- 
larity conferred on her. The world all saw that Mrs. B. 
was prood of her husband — ^the world as usual made a 
mistake. She was proud of being Biaokstone's wife. The 
rslceted honor was most grateful, and she enjoyed it. 
She appreciated the distinction which she possessed, 
alaiost as highly as she did the abundant sppply of money 
wbieh her husband's position at the bar enabled him to 
npply. 

But Mrs. Blackstone never thought much about the man- 
ner in "which the looaej was acquired, and never for a 
momeit thought of the ingredients of her husbaiui's fame. 
She knew that Mr. B. was a distinguished lawyer, but it 
never occurred to her that the maintenance of his position 
demanded as much exertion as did the attainment thereof. 
She knew by common fame, by the newspapers, and by 
other tokens, that hin' husband was one of the most dis- 
ttagnished speakers of that speaking portion of the ooun- 
try, and she knew^ beeause all said, that his speeches in 
the halls (rf* legislation or at the courts of justice wve not 
merely verbal outpourings, they contained deep thought 
and persuasive arguments, and constant instrncti<ni. But 
it never occurred to Mrs. B. that these gigantic works of 
her husband were the result of efforts; that without due 
preparation he would have failed in the midst of his argu- 



ment, and that each glorious exposition of the law to the 
court, eadi elucidatiou (rf* the constitution to the Legisla- 
ture demanded that its successor should be as wdl sus- 
tained, should add to his fiime for learning and acumen, 
and that consequently new study, new hdM», new inten- 
sity of application, could alone secure to the gifted speaker 
the fame which his antecedent turgument had acquired. 
To her, we say, soch au idea never oecurred. Gttie seemed 
to think, or at least her conduct would warrant the con- 
clusion that she thought, the eloquence and the learning 
of her husband were as little the result of exertions as mtos 
his physical proportion, and that one of his great speeches 
was as eesUy made as was a pedestrian movemoit from 
his house to the office. The truth is, she thonght nothing 
about it. 

A fViend whose busineas calls him frequently to the 
West, tells us that he was at one time an inmate of Mr. 
Blackstoue's family for some weeks— that on one occasion 
the whole town had been wrapt in admiration at one of 
his magnificent addresses in the court-house — it was a 
speech which if it had been the only one of any man's life 
would have insured enviable fame. Our informant, 
roused from the deep absorption which the speech pro- 
duced, hastened at its close to the dwelling of Mr. B., that 
he might nt and enjoy the rich effect which the language 
and tone had produced upon his mind. Mrs. B. was in the 
parlor, and he informed her of the unexampled efforts and 
success of her husband. She merely remarked that she 
had heard him speak often before their marriage but never 
since. 

Of course, a lady was not going to laud her husband, 
she was modest. , 

Later in the evening, the visiter was sitting in the li- 
brary, when Mr. B. entered that portion of the house. He 
was exhausted, mentally and physically. He knew that he 
had done great, things, and he desired, as all men do, to 
have his wife share in the pleasure— nay, to double the 
pleasure to him by her kind, affectionate, partial commen- 
dation of his labors, and hearty rejoicings at his success. 

<* It was, Cornelia," said he, ^' one of my roost fortunate 
hits, and when I summed up the testimony and presented 
the cause of the injured widow, there was not a dry eye in 
the court-room ; and the g^nllery was crowded with ladies. 
Mrs. Campbell sat in front, listening with the most 
marked attention — " 

"Did she— what dress did Mrs. Campbell wear?" 

"Dress— but " 

Jt was ever thus. Whatever effort Blackstone made- 
whatever applause abroad followed his exertions, there 
was an entire want of sympathy at home. Not that Mrs. 
B. was without high mental powers, not that those powers 
lacked cultivation ; but she had no knowledge of what a 
public man expects of his home, no comprehension of the 
great fact, that no out-of-door applause, no huzza of the 
multitude, no approval of even a judicious public is com- 
plete in its effect upon the recipient, unless sanctioned 
and sealed by the council at home— a council the head and 
chief of which is the wife, but which includes every mem- 
ber of the domestic circle. Distinguished men are not 
candidates alone for appUmu. They receive the censure, 
the vituperation, and persecution sometimes of those 
whose views they may oppose. Whose good they can no 
longer promote— for whom they have done the ninety-nine 
good acts but failed in their attempt at the hundredth— and 
that fidlure cancehi all obligations for former success ; how 
proqMCtive is public gratitude ! 

Bbudntons of course had his opponents, and when he 
entered his house, stung with insulu from impeached mo- 
tives, and felt how faithless had been those upon whom he 
had leaned, a word or two of kindness, one intimation that 
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he could and would survive all such attacks. One gentle, 
soothing strain from a wife who knows or ought to know 
the most sensitive spot im which the public thong had 
fallen, and who can apply the soothing ointment of aflec- 
lion — one cheering word would have lifted him over the 
difficulty and made him feel that in himself he had the ma- 
terial of resistance, and the weapons of final victory. A 
glass or two of brandy stiffens the nerves and rallies the 
mind to its wonted tone— that application must, of course, 
be increased in amount whenever renewed, or the effect 
will cease — and we need not tell what must be the conse- 
quence of such a resort. 

The remedy of wife-like sympathy, domestic soothing, 
may indeed, like the latter, need augmentation by fre- 
quency of application — but it comes from a source that is 
never dried up by use, that increases by draAs upon it — 
and produces no injurious effects upon the mind or body 
made recipient of its soothing power. 

I know now, because I know more than I have above 
related, that the errors of Bhickstone, his short-coming, 
the comparative dimness of his once glowing fame which 
seemed marked to " shine more and more unto the perfect 
day;" his want of perseverance — his new habits of re- 
missness— his loss of fame— all, all are due to a want of 
Aome— of that which moke* his house his home— makes 
hom»— home. 

I speak not here of the thousand instances in which in- 
compatubility of temper forever precludes family enjoy- 
ment — where vice, or what is next to vice, want of do- 
mestic proprieties, disturb the peace of home ; I cite no 
instance of the defeat of a mun's high purpose, and the 
Jbaffljiig of the noble aims which elevated talents and fin- 
ished education may form — I quote not shipwrecks like 
those which may be due to the vulgar mind or the vicious 
course of the wife— such causes are usually as obvious as 
their effects. The man of more spirit .than judgment 
breaks away from the destructive cause, and tries to ac- 
quire an independence of home. Man is not independent 
of home, if he has a place which he calls home, and all his 
life, and all his conduct, and all his experience must and 
will derive their coloring in no mean degree from that 
home, however man mny treat its condition or seek to 
place himself beyond its influence. 

The distinguished Mr. Coke of South Carolina, seemed 
to me ill some considerable intercourse, to have rather a 
brilliant fancy, but to lack that severe discipline which 
goes to make a man truly and permanently great and po- 
pular — yet he seldom failed in producing a considerable 
effect on nn audience which be addressed, whatever might 
be the subject, and nervous as was his system — ^he rarely 
evinced on the moniing after a defeat any tokens of irrita- 
tion or discouragement. His wife made it her business, 
and it became her pleasure to be an auditor of his narra- 
tions — to hear his complaints against individuals at the 
moment of anger and seem to forget his charts when re* 
turning equanimity led him to speak in a different tone 
and temper of his vigorous and sometimes iuccenfal an- 
tagonist. 

He never came from a poUio ex«rciae of his talents 
without being willingly oomp«UfNl to give an account of 
the whole mattef^ to his family, onlew it was unplea- 
sant; in that oaie his wife wu the attentive soothing 
listener. 

The triumph of the fomm or the * stamp' (pardon the 
Amerieanism,) was doubled in the joy whidi the narration 
gave to the family, and the unpleasant occarrenoes of eu^ 
arenas were never referred to in the fitmily, so that Coke 
waa sore of pleasnre at home, \iHiatever may have been 
the pleaanre abroad— be was anre of delicate syn^iathy at 
'tSone whatever may hare been the vezatioa abroad. Hii 



fireside was the seat of pleasnre— hia honae waa hia honie 
^his home was a home. 

What is the result of all this ? The oomrae of Mr. Coks 
as all know has been onward and upward— not witli the 
swiftness or the sunlike aim of Blackstone— hot ateadilr, 
constantly, and successfully. Charge Mra. Bladkst' -.i 
with having impeded the course of her gifted fansband, and 
she would start with anger at, and abhorrence <tf the charge. 
She had never di^raced him by miaoondoct, nor hinderal 
him by interference. 

Credit Mrs. Coke with having been the eanae of her 
husband's success, and she would be not less aatoniriicd; 
she knew nothing of the subjects of which her hndMUid 
had acquired fame by speaking; she had oonseqnently 
never assisted in his preparation for public diq>lay, nor 
added an idea to his brief. 

The cold negative of Mrs. Blackstone had chilled ha 
husband into indifference or disgust. 

The cheering warmth of Mrs. Coke's affectionate at- 
tention and timely attendance had inspired her husband 
with that proper degree of self-respect which is necessary 
to self-dependence, and her soothing sympathiea bad lulled 
unfriendly feelings toward others, so that be lost nothing 
of acquired popularity by injudicious utterance <tfjrritated 
feelings. 

It would not be difficult to adduce numerous inatanees, 
in divers walks of life, of the good effect of matrimonial 
sympathy upon the success of the husband and the pori- - 
tion of the family. Very little can be expected of anaa 
abroad who lives in a state of constant indifference at htmt 
— who has there no encouragement to efforts, and no gentle 
soothing in failure, no inspiriting by the utterance of ooai- 
dence in his powers, who gathers no gentle pride by thoes 
hearty, warm, opeji plaudits at the fireside, which wmM 
have shocked his feelings if offered abroad. 

The merchant needs it, when his adventure ia in innd* 
nent danger, or his lossea exceed his expectations. Tbe 
mechanic requires it when planning some work tmm 
which a kind of fame and a hoped for credit are to few. 
The laborer has as much advantage from the enoomaf* 
ing tone of his wife's voice as has any other man, and die* 
appointment has its sting poisoned or. extracted, jost •■ 
the woman sees proper to meet the evil. 

*nf a man would be rich he must ask his wife." TUi 
is an old and a true proverb, and applies as modi to tiM 
riches of fame and station as to those of pecuniary eati* 
mate. And if a man hopes to rise in life, let him aa a 
means of ascent carefully weigh the character of her wbO 
is to be his companion— let him investigate doedy btf 
habits of sympathizing with others, and her ability to eoA* 
form to his situation. Wealth, beauty, tal«its, edoea* 
tion, are all desirable in woman, all appropriate to btf 
position, all contribute to her means of true oeefa ln e M 
But coldness, selfishness, indifference to the taatea aal 
fbelings of others, and consequent uselessness aa a wife} 
are all quite inconsistent with those other attnMstkmS) 
and render them worthless— a means of annoyance ratiMT 
than a source of pleasure. 

Constant affection, household knowledgOi vnAdliaf 
sympathy with the wishes, views and efforta of the lwi> 
baud, good common sense, are thoee jewels of a wUe^ 
inheritance which are infinitely above all othera, tboogh 
eminently consistent with those aanally ao highly valMi. 
Let no female reader think the dignity or the righti tt 
her sex invaded, nor the wrongs negleeted, and atait # 
to declare what a miaerable state a bod husband inpiiai 
upon a wife ; we are speaking of aa independmt evil. Wa 
know how much miaery is brooght faito ibniliaa, and l»V 
all good is banished by the follies and widEedneaa of the 
bnabaad. But oar boaineai now ia to speak of the eoat 
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B—Aitilts of character which it Mems tlmott im- 
» correct in the individaal, bnt 'vi^ich muit be 
md avoided by thdee who look to marriage aa a 
laf^inesa and advancement. The person rontt 
: fiialts of coiidaet are more or leia easily oor- 
they more or leu depend npon the character, 
or temper of the individual. Bat, alaa! when, 
ited monitioua, and aa repotted failareii people 
y " it is her way," then it seems almost im- 
» hope for success. 

ira to us, however, worth while for men, and 
o, to look at the circumstances to which we 
ly to have referred. Let them weigh the value 



of domestic peaee~-let them estimate the worth of home 
attractkais and home pleasures, and let some one sit 
down and look calmly and philosophically at the influence 
of (kmily peace, family pleasure, family support, upon the 
character and condition of a man— of the husband — and 
then see whether what wt have noticed is not worth the 
notice c^othera. 

We do not say that the roan of learning wants a learned 
wife, nor that the statesman needs a political partner. But 
both need a wife who will sympathize in their feeluigs, 
will try to improve advantages and mitigate evils, and 
thus to bring to the house and the fireside the great 
sources of man's happiness and man's triumphs. 
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Tisit to the United StaUs of North America. By 
'Us Lfellf F. R. S. Nev) York : Harper f Bro- 
• rots. \2mo. 

les Lyeli is the exact opposite of those English 
ho emphasize the little peculiarities of Ameri- 
eter, and pass off* their caricatures as national 
e is a rigid man of science, without sufficient 
imagination to seize upon individual peculiari- 
onfines himself altogether to facts and sensible 
He is esaentialty a moderate man in mind as 
disposition, and thoroughly conscientious, good- 
nd nhiropassioned. His eye for scenery is that 
3f science, not of a poet ; he observes geology 
r, not mountains and sunny slopes of green hills ; 
gh the whole book there is not one example of 
Ising above the dead level of calm observation 
ication, even in the presence of the most beau- 
nblime scenes of nature. In regard equally to 
tutions, and scener>', he seems incapable either 
ion or dislike, and from his utter lack of sensi- 
> any impressions, the reader is made to wonder 
n be any thing but a bore to himself His mode- 
perfect. He diflcuBses the copyright question 
lestion of slavery in a manner so cool and just 
aguish him from all other English tourists, and 
nil American chatterers on those word*flooded 
(f he is thus destitute of glow and enthusiasm, 
admitted that these defects have their compen- 
Sis statements are always reliable. The geolo- 
ination the volumes contain is of course beyond 
his observations are almost equally just on the 
r religion, education, and the practical working 
litical institutions. He may not convey much 
m to an Americun, but it is but proper to admit 
Irrant and conscientious representations will be 
ipel many errors and prejudices in the minds of 
3untr>'men. An Englishmitn is apt to consider 
to believe every thing bad against the United 
d it is pleasant to think that a man with the 
scientific position of Sir Charles Ljrell has the 
1 as well as the power to present the good side 
iety for foreign contemplation, 
ighth chapter of his first volume, Lyell discusses 
!rpeut, and comes to the conclusion that it is a 
hark. Since his book wsts published the crea- 
eeii seen again ofi* Nahant Beach, and the shark 
I completely overturned. We perceive that 
slieves in the Serpent, and his opinion % almost 
tative as Lyell 's reasonings, 
resting chapter in these volumes is devoted to 



the reprints of English bonks, in the course of which the 
author gives an account of the mammoth estiiblishment of 
the Hurpera In the course of the year 1845 the publishers 
sold two millions of volumes. Their success with par- 
ticular books seems to have filled Lyell with as much 
wohder as he is capable of feeling. They sold 80,000 
copies of the Wandering Jew. and 40,000 copies of Bul- 
wer's Last of the Barons. Up to April, 1849, they had 
disposed of 40,000 copies of Macau lay's Hi8tor>', at prices 
varying from four dollara to fifty cents, and they calcu- 
lated that the publishers of other editions had sold 20,000, 
making in all 60,000 copies of one book in about three 
months. The circulation of the same work in Grreat Bri- 
tain had been almost unprecedented, considering that the 
price was thirty-two shilhngs, and yet during the same 
period only 13,000 copies were disposed of. Since that 
period the English circulation has risen to 20,000, and we 
doubt not the American has nearly reached 80,000. Lyell 
seems to think, in alluduig to these facts, that what the 
English author loses in money by an absence of copyright 
in America, he makes up in popularity and fame. 



The Liberty of Rome : A History tcith an Historical Auount 
of the Liberty of Ancient Nations. By Samuel Eliot. 
New York : Geo. P. Putnam. 2 vols. Bvo. 

This WOTk, though composed of two solid octavos, each 
numbering five hundred pages, is still but the beginning 
of a series. The adventurous author intends to follow 
them up with a line of successors, devoting a brace of 
volumes to the Liberty of the Early Christian Ages, an- 
other to the Liberty of the Middle Ages, and still another 
to the Liberty of Europe since the Reformation. In addi- 
tion to these, separate works are to be produced on the 
Liberty of England and that of America. Few, even 
among the giants of one idea, could contemplate such a 
vision of labor without despair, but Mr. Eliot has fully 
made up his mind to undertake the task ; and there seems 
to be in him a power, possessed by few scholars, of un- 
flinchingly looking in the face a prospect of dogged work, 
which will probably carry him through the business. The 
present volumes are able, full of learning, inspired by a 
genuine love of lilxjrty and a genuine sense o( religion, 
and are not deficient in historical sagacity. They reflect 
great credit on the author's industry and ability, and, in 
many respects, are an addition to historical and to Ameri- 
can literature. It would be foreign to our purpose to 
attempt an abstract of his labors, stretching as they do 
over a vast field of facts and principles, but it can be con- 
fidently asserted of his book, thA it can hardly be read 
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without increaiing oar knowledge, and inipiring an ad- 
miration of the aathor*8 spirit, and a reapeet for his learn- 
iug. If Mr. Eliot fails in aecnring the attention of a large 
clan of readers, it will not be beeanse he has nothing of im- 
portance to eommunicate, but because he does not exactly 
understand the best mode of communicating it. His style 
is generally languid, oppressed with words brought in to 
limit propositions, and the sentences are unconnected by 
that fusing spirit which gives directness and movement to 
narration and disquisition. These defects are perhaps the 
more observable, as the style is ambitious to the extent of 
suggesting an effort after correctness, and, with little 
freshness and energy, is replete with images seen through 
an unimaginative haze of words, and implying the absence 
rather than the possession of poetical power. The fault 
of the work, in short, is the fault of a person unpracticed 
ju composition, and substituting a heavy rhetoric for a 
natural style; the merits are of a kind which the purest 
and raciest writers might be proud to claim. 

The Pftuince of Roland^ a Romance of the Peine Fbrte et 
Dure^ and Other Poems. By Henry B. Hirsts Author of 
F.ndymitm, etc. Boaton : TieknoTf Reed f Fields. 1 vol. 
16mo. 

This volume, though it contains nothing equal in classic 
lieauty and grace to the exquisite poem of Endymion, has 
striking merits of another kind, indicating that the author's 
genius is versatile, and can roam at will into many regions 
of song. The Penance of Roland is a long mid spirited 
ballod story, giving free play to a variety of strong pas- 
sions, and hurrying the reader swiftly along on a rushing 
stream of musical verse to the conclusion. The author 
has united narration and description in such an artistical 
manner, as to moke his representations of scenery and 
moods of mind aid instead of obstructing the story ; and 
he produces a strict unity of efl*ect, by making every thing 
serve the dominant idea of the poem. In this power of 
grasping a leading idea, of cunceivmg a poem, Mr. Hirst 
is ever pre-eminently successful. This was the great 
charm of Endymion, and it is just as observable in the 
smaller pieces contained in the present volume as in that 
longer work. Of the whole nineteen there is not one 
which is merely a collection of melodious lines, embody- 
ing certain fancies and imaginations, but each is a short 
poem, imaginatively conceived and artistically executed. 
We have no space to refer to them individually, but it can 
be said of them generally, that they display a profound 
insight into the mysteries of melody both in metre and 
rhythm, and evince great strength and subtilty of imagi- 
nation in the embodiment of varying moods of mind. 
The volume is a rich addition to the poetical literature of 
the country. 

History of the National Constituent Assembly. By J. F. 

Corkrany Etq. New York: Harper f Brothers. 1 vol. Vimo. 

The author of this interesting volume was in daily at- 
tendinice at the National Assembly for some mtniths, and 
his book is a record of his personal observation of men 
and debates, including a view of the measures introduced 
into the Assembly, mid the mode in which they were dis- 
cussed. The outhor is an Englishmau, and his eye Is not 
always perfectly accurate in his perception of French 
character ; but he is far beyond roost of his countrymen 
even in this particmlar. He gives tolerably correct views 
of the diflerent factions which divided the nation after 
the Revoiutitni of February — the Red and the Moderate 
Repnbiicuns, Socialists, Communists, Bouopartists and 
Moiuuchists; and some capital portraits are drawn of 
Lamarthie, lionis Blanc, Cremieux, Gamier Pages, Arago, 
Blarie, Marrast, T1iier#, Barrot, Berryer, Dnpin, RoUin, 



Cavaignac, Mole, and Marshal Bogwnd. Oamtdftm 
most interesting portions of the toIobm ipb Ihn^ iMli H 
be the account of Pierre Leroux. Mr. CkxiOEHi is «l^ 
dently ignorant of the fact that Lercmz is c»m of tb i f : 
foundest metaphysicians of France, that lie HOC OBlf i^; 
molished the Eclectic system of Cousin, Imt to UiMriCaj 
man with positive philosophical ideas, and aeeuvdii||jr|t.| 
considers him simply as a politicol socialiat, w1k> Arils Si 
a public speaker. Leroux is thus describsd : " JJtmmA* 
prodigious mass, or mop, of black hair, as wild sad ss* 
tangled as the brushwood of a virgin forest, slmsbsr a 
pair of misty, dreamy eyes, while the speetatoc*s csis sn 
regaled with the sounds of a sing-song voioe, gaim 
through an intermiimble history of bonisn ooeioty, fnm 
the earliest days to the present tiriie, for the pnrp oss flf 
showing that the world has hitherto been on a wras| 
social track, and struggluig iif the toils of a great nistaks." 
It seems thst Leroux was in the habit nf reeding his 
speeches, and though he at first obtained the ear of thi 
Assembly, he was ruined by having it proved vpon Mm 
that he %vas in the custom of reading one of his own ss> 
saleable printed pamphlets instead of a speech written ftr 
the occasion. Mr. Corkran says, ** when he ettemptedts 
read afterward, a resolution was gravely proposed thstsB 
books should be read at the tribune. Well do I 
the scowl with which the philosopher sloivly 
the tribune." 

The Magic ofKindntss; or the Wondrous Story tfUmthd 
Huan. By the Brothtrs Mayhew, NeUf York: 
4* Brothers. 1 vol. lOmo. 

The authors of this little volume are the 
wrote the p<ipular and charming book entitled, **Tls 
Good Genius that Turned Everything into 0<M;"iBi 
their present contribution to a cause equally good, !■ 
the peculiar interest of a fairytale in the treatment of tall 
historically accurate. The subject of benevoienee, isi 
the miracles it works, have rarely been presented ii t 
manner more likely to win converts among reade|p sf dl 
dispositions and capacities. The illustrations by KcaiT 
Meadows and George Cruikshank, are excellent ; and the 
Kime may be snid of the typography of the volnme. 



The Elements of Reading and Oratory. By Henry 
ville, D. D.y Piofessor of Moral Science emd BeOt^ 
LeUres in Hamilton College. A New Bttited SdkSm. 
New York : D. Appleton f Co. 1 vol. 19mo. 

■ 

Here is a work on Elocution deserving the title tf 
scientific, excelling, as it does, in the generalization Sii 
statement of laws any book of tlie kind published on silhir 
side of the Atlantic. It would be impossible in onr UodMt' 
space to give an account of the author's method, bal it 
certainly is most thorough in pronunciation, pnuotaatid^ 
modulation, the classification of sentences, and 
It is not only an admirable book for schools, bnt it 
tains much to interest every person who would writs isi 
speak the English language accurately, and there srs few 
English scholars so accomplished as not to be able 
tain new and valuable information from its perossl. 

History of Julius Casar. By /seek Abbott, WUk 
gravings. New York : Harper ^ BrtHkeri, 1 est. ; 

The series of Mr. Abbott's histories si^pesr ia, 
rapid succession that we presume they have t 
popularity. Certainly few books are bettw 
improve and instruct young minds. The pressttt 
is devotid to Cmsar, one of the world's three adtef 
wonders, and his eventful life is portrayed with 
vigor and clearness of narration. 
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The clock was striking midnight — ill-omened hour 
for such a rite as that — in the tower of the parish 
church, as Ja<per St. Aubyn sprung to the ground be- 
fore the old Saxon porch, and liAing his sweet bride 
from the saddle, fastened the bridles of their horses to 
the hooks in the churchyard- wall, and entered the low- 
browed door which gave access to the nave. 

A single dim light burned on the altar, by which the 
old vicar, robed in his full canonicals, awaited them, 
with his knavish assistant, and the two witnesses be- 
side him. 

Dully and unimpressively, at that unhallowed hour, 
and by that dim light, the sacred rite was performed, 
and the dread adjuration answered, and the awful bond 
imderlaken, which, through all changes, and despite 
all chances of this mortal life makes two into one flesh, 
until death shall them sever. 

The gloom, the melancholy, the nocturnal horror of 
the scene sunk deeply on There.«a's spirit ; and it was 
in the midst of tears and shuddering that she gave her 
hand and her heart to one, who, alas ! was too little 
capable of appreciating the invaluable treasure he had 
that night been blessed withal. And even when the 
ceremony was performed, and she was his immutably 
and forever, as they rode home as they had come, 
alone, through the dim avenues and noble chase, which 
were now in some sort her own, there was none of 
that buoyancy, that high, exulting hope, that rapture 
of permitted love which is wont to thrill the bosoms 
of young and happy brides. 

Nor, on the following day, was the melancholy 
gloom, which, despite all her young husband's earnest 
and fond endeavors to cheer and compose her, still 
overhung her mind, in anywise removed by the tidings 
which reached the manor late in the aAemoon. 

The aged vicar, so the tale went, had been called by 
some uauj^ual official duty to the parish church, long 
alter it was dark, and in returning home had fallen 
among the rocks, having strayed from the path, and in- 
jured himself so severely that his life was despaired of. 

So eagerly did Jasper proffer his services, and with 
an alacrity so contrary to his usual sluggishness, when 
his own interests were not at stake, did he order his 
horse and gallop down to the village to visit his old 
friend, that his father smiled, well pleased and half 
laughingly thanked Theresa, when the boy had gone; 
saying that he really })elievcd her gentle influence was 
charming some of Jasper's willfulness away, and that 
he trusted ere long to see him, through her precept and 
example, converted into a milder and more humanized 
mood and temper. 

Something swelled in the girl's bosom, and rose to 
her throat, half choking her — the hysterica passio of 
poor Lear — as the good old man spoke, and the big 
tears gushed from her eyes. 

It was by the mightiest effort only that she kept down 
the almost overmastering impulse which prompted her 
to cast hers'elf down at the old man's feet, and confess 
to him what she had done, and so implore his pardon 
and his blessing. 

Had she done so, most happy it had been for her un- 
happy self; more happy yet for one more miserable 
yet, that should be ! 



Had she done so, she had crowned the old man's 
last days with a halo of happiness that had lighted him 
down the steps to the dusky grave rejoicing — she had 
secured to herself, and to him whom she had taken for 
better or for worse, innocence and security and self- 
respect and virtue, which are happiness ! 

She did it not; and she repented not then — for when 
she told Jasper how nearly she had confes.«ed all, his 
brow grew as dark as night, and he put her from him, 
exclaiming with an oath, that had she done so, he had 
never loved her more ; but did she not repent there- 
aAer? 

It was late when Jasper returned, and he was, to 
all outward observers, sad and thoughtful ; but Theresa 
could read something in his countenance, which told 
her that he had derived some secret satisfaction from 
his visit. 

In a word, the danger, apprehension of which had 
so prompted Jasper's charity, and quickened his zeal 
in well-doing — the danger, that the old clergyman 
should divulge in extremis the duty which had led 
him to the church at an hqur so untimely, was at an 
end forever. He was dead, and had never spoken 
since the accident, which had proved fatal to his de- 
crepit frame and broken constitution. 

Moreover, to make all secure, he had seen the rascal 
sexton, and secured him forever, by promising him an 
annuity so long as the secret should be kept ; while 
craftier and older in iniquity than he, and suspecting— 
might it not be foreseeing — deeper iniquity to follow, 
the villain, who now alone, with the suborned wit- 
nesses, knew what had passed, stole into the chancel, 
and cut out from the parish register the leaf which 
contained the record of that unhappy marriage. 

It is marvellous how at times all things appear to 
work prosperously for the success of guilt, the destruc- 
tion of innocence ; but, of a truth, the end of these 
things is not here. 

It so fell out that the record of Theresa Allan's 
union with Jasper St. Aubyn wgs the first entry on a 
fresh leaf of the register. One skillful cut of a sharp 
knife removed that leaf, so as to defy the closest scru- 
tiny ; had one other name been inscribed thereon, be- 
fore hers, she had been saved. 

Alas ! for Theresa I 

But to do Jasper justice, he knew not of this villainy ; 
nor, had he known, would he then have sancticHied 
it. He only wished to secure himself against momen- 
tary discovery. 

The ill consequences of this folly, this mysterious and 
unmeaning craft, had now in some degree recoiled 
upon himself And delighting, as he really did, in the 
closest intercourse with his sweet young bride, he 
chafed and fumed at finding that the necessity of keep* 
ing up the concealment, which he had so needlessly 
insisted on, precluded him from the possibility of en- 
joying his new possession, as he would, entirely and 
at all hours. 

He would have given almost his right hand now to 
be able to declare openly that she was his own. But, 
for once in his life, he dared not ! He could not bring 
himself to confess to his kiud father the cruel breach 
of confidence, the foul and causeless deceit of which 
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he had been guilty ; and he began ahno^t to look for- 
ward to the death of that excellent and idolizing parent, 
as the only event that c6uld allow him to call hi» wife 
his own. 

It was not long before hi9 wish — if that can be called 
a wi>h, which he dared not confess to his own guilty 
heart, was accomplished. 

The first snows had not fallen yet, when the old 
cavalier fell ill, and declined so rapidly that before the 
old year was dead he was gathered to his fathers. 
As he had lived, so he died, a just, upright, kindly, 
honorable man. At peace with all men, and in faith 
with his God. 

His last words were entreaty to his son to take 
Theresa Allen to his wife, and to live with her un- 
ambitioi^ly, unoe4entatiously, as be had lived hinb^elf, 
and was about to die, at Widecomb. And even then, 
though he promised to obey his father^s bidding, the 
boy's heart was not softened, nor was his conscience 
tooched by any eentte of the wrong he had done. He 
promised, and as the good man'8 dying eye kindled 
with pleasure, he smiled on him with an honest seem- 
ing smile, received his parting kisft, and closed his eyes, 
and stood beside the dead, unrelenting, unrepentant. 

He was the Lord of Widecomb; and so soon as 
the corpse by which he stood should be composed in 
the quiet grave, the world should know him, too, as 
the Lord of Theresa Allan. 

And so he swore to her, when he stole that night, 
as he had done nightly since their marriage, to her 
chamber, aAer every light was extinguished, and, as 
he belie^'ed, every eye closed in sleep ; and she, fond 
soul ! l)elieved him, and clasjx^d him to her heart, and 
sunk into sleep, with her head pillowed on his breast, 
happier than she had been since she had^once — for the 
first, last time — deviated from the paths of truth. 

But he who has once taken up deceit &«« his guide, 

knows not when he can quit it. He may, indeed, say 

to himself " thus far will I go, and no further," but 

when he shall have once attained the proposed limit, 

■ad shall set himself to work to recover that straight 

path from which he has once deviated, fortunate will 

ha be, indeed, if he find not a thousand obstacles, which 

it shall tax his utmost energy, his utmost ingenuity to 

iQniount,*if he have not to cry out in despair — 

Oh, what n tangled web we weave, 
When first we practice to deceive. 

Jasper St. Aubyn did honestly intend to do, tlie next 
(^y, what he that night promised ; nor did he doubt 
^ he could do it, and so do it, as to save her scathe- 
less, of whom he had not yet grown wear}'. 

Hut, alas ! of so delicate a texture is a woman's re- 
l^tfttion, that the slightest doubt, the smallest shade 
^^'^oe cast upon it, though false as hell itself, it shall 
^Quire more than an angePs tears to wash away the 
^•-iti. All cautiously as Jasper had contrived his visits 
'^ tlie chamber of his wife, all guarded as had been 
"*** intercourse with her, although he had never dreamed 
^^t a suspicion had been awakened in a single mind 
^» Ihe existence of such an intercourse, he had not 
^ol«n thither once, nor returned once to his own 
*^lilary couch, but keen, curious, prying eyes had fol- 
^^^ed him. 



There was not a maid-bervant in the house but knew 
Miss Theresa^s shame, as all believed it to be ; but 
tittered and triumphed over it in her sleeves, as an ex- 
cuse, or at least a palliation of her own peccadilloes ; 
but told it, in confidence, to her own lover, Tom, the 
groom, or Dick, the falconer, until it was the common 
gossip of the kitchen and the butlery, how the fair and 
innocent Theresa was Master Ja«per*s mistress. 

But they nothing dreamed of this ; and both fell asleep 
that night, full oi innocent hopes on the one hand, and 
good determinations— alas \ never to be realized, on the 
other. 

The morrow came, and Sir Miles St. Aubj-n was 
consigned to the vault where slept his fathers of so 
many generations. Among the loud and sincere lamen- 
tations of his grateful tenantry and dependents, the 
silent, heartfelt tears of Theresa, and the pale but con- 
strained sorrow of his son, he was committed earth to 
earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust, to his long la.st home, 
by the son of the aged \'icar, who had already been in- 
ducted to the living, which his father had held so many 
years before him. 

The mournful ceremonial ended, Jasper was musing 
alone in the old librar)', considering with himself how 
he might best arrange the revelation, which he pro- 
posed to make that ver)' evening to his household of 
his hitherto concealed marriage with Theresa, when 
suddenly a servant entered, and informed him that 
Peter Verity, the sexton, would Ikj glad to speak six 
words with his honor, if it would not be too much 
trouble. • 

" By no means," replied Jasper, eagerly, for he fore- 
saw, as he thought, through this man a ready mode of 
extricating himself from the embarrassment of the dis- 
closure, " admit him instantly." 

The fellow entered; a low, miserable, sneaking 
scoundrel, even from his appearance ; and Jasper felt 
as if he almost loathed himself that he had ever had to do 
with so degraded a specimen of mortality. He had 
need of him, however, and was compelled, therefore, 
much against his will, to greet him, and speak him 
fairly. 

" Ha, Verity," he said, " I am glad you have come, 
I should have sent for you in the morning, if you had 
not come up to-night. You have managed that affair 
for me right well ; and I shall not forget it, I assure 
you. Here are ten guineas for you, as an earnest now, 
and I shall continue your annuity, though there will be 
no need for concealment any longer. Still I shall want 
your assistance, and will pay you for it liberally." 

" I thank your honor, kindly," answered the fellow, 
pocketing the gold. " But with regard to the annuity, 
seeing as how what I Ve done for your honor is a 
pretty dangerous job, and one as I fancy might touch 

my life." 

" Touch your life ! why what the devil does the 
fellow mean!" Jasper interrupted him, starting to his 
feet, "I never asked you— never asked any man— to 
do aught that should affect his life." 

" You never did a.*<J£ me, right out in words, that is 
a fact, your honor. You was too deep for that, I 'm 
a thinking! But, lord bless ye, I understood ye, for 
all, as well as if you had a>ked me. And so, be sure. 
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I went and did it straight. I 'd ha' done any thing to 
serve your honor — that I would — and I will again, 
that 's more." 

*' In God's name, what have you done, then ?" ex- 
claimed Jasper, utterly bewildered. 

" Why, seeing as your honor did n't wish to have 
your marriage with Miss Theresa known, and as there 
was n't no way else of hiding it, when the old parson 
was dead and gone, and a new one coming, I went and 
cut the record of it out of the church- register, and I've 
got it here, safe enoughr. So if your honor fancies any 
lime to get tired like of Miss, why you can e'en take 
another wife, and no one the wiser. There 's not a 
soul knows aught about it but me, and black Jem 
Alderly ; and we '11 never say a word about it, not we. 
Nor it wouldn't matter if we did, for that, when once 
you 've got this here paper And so I was thinking, if 
your honor would just give me five hundred guineas 
down, I 'd hand it over, and you could just put it in the 
fire, if you choosed, and no one the wiser." 

Jasper cast his eyes up to heaven in despair, and 
wrung his hands bitterly. 

"Great God '" he said, "I would give five thousand 
if you could undo this that you have done. I wi/lgive 
you five thousand if you will replace the leaf where 
it was, undiscovered." 

"It ain't possible," replied the man. "The new 
vicar he has looked over all the register, and made a 
copy of it ; and he keeps it locked up, too, under his 
own key, so that, for my life, I could not gel it, if I 
would. And I 'd be fottnd out, sure as Gud — and it 's 
hanging by the law ! nothing less. But what does it 
signify, if I may be so bold, your honor?" 

" When my poor father died, all cause of conceal- 
ment was at an end ; and I wi>hed this very day to 
acknowledge my marriage with Mrs. St. Aubyn." 

The man uttered a low expressive whistle, as who 
should >ay, "Here is a change, with a vengeance!" 
But he dared not express what he thought, and an- 
swered humbly, 

"Well, your honor, I don't see how this alters it. 
You have nothing to do but to acknowledge madam as 
your wife, and there 's no one will think of asking 
when you were married, nor has n't no right to do so 
neither. And if they should, you can say the Doctor 
married you in his own parlor, and I can swear to that? 
your honor; if you want me, any time ; and so '11 Jem 
Alderly ; and this writing, that I 'II give you, will prove 
it any time, for it's in the Doctor's own hand-writing, 
and signed by the witnesses. So just you give me the 
five hundred, and I '11 give you the register ; and you 
can do as you will with it, your honor. But if I was 
your honor, and you was Peter Verity, I 'd just tell 
the servants, as Madam was my wife, and interduce 
her as Mistress St. Aubyn like; but I'd not say when 
nor where, nor nothing about it; and I 'd just keep this 
here paper snug ; as I could perduce it, if I wanted, or 
make away with it, if I wanted ; it 's good to have two 
strings to your bow always." 

Jasper had listened to him in silence, with his eyes 
buried in his hands, while he was speaking, and as he 
ceased be made no reply ; but remained niotiiHiless for 
several minutes. 



Then he raised his head, and answered in an altered 
and broken voice. 

" It cannot be helped now, but I would give very 
much it had been otherwise." He opened a drawer, 
as he spoke, in the escritoir which stood before him, 
and look out of it a small box bound with brass and 
secured by a massive lock, the key of which was at- 
tached to a chain about his neck. It was filled with 
rouleux of gold, from which he counted out the sum 
specified, and pushed the gold acrosis the table to the 
man, saying, " Count it, and see that it l( right, and 
give me the paper," 

Then satisfying himself that it was the very register 
in question, he folded it carefully, and put it away in 
the box whence he had withdrawn the gold; while 
the villain, who had tempted him slowed away the 
price of his rascality in a leathern bag which he had 
brought with him for the purpose, well assured that 
his claim would not be denied. 

That done, he stood erect and unblushing, and 
I awaited the further orders of the young Lord of 
Widecomb. 

" Now, Peter," said he, collecting himself, " mark 
me. you are now in mi/ power ! and, if I ever hear 
that you have spoken a word without my permission, 
or if you fail to speak when I command you — ^I will 
hang you." 

And he spoke with a devilirh energy, that showed 
how seriously he was in earnest. " Do you under- 
stand that. Master Peter Verity?" 

" I do, your honor," answered the man, with a 
doubtful and somewhat gloomy smile ; " but there is 
no need of such threats with me; it is alike my interest 
and my wish to serve you, as I have done already." 

" And it is my interest and my wish that you should 
serve me, as diflerently as possible from the way in 
which you have served me ; or served yourself, rather, 
I should say, sirrah." 

" I beg your honor's pardon, if I have done wrong. 
I meant to do good service." 

"Tush, sirrah,! tush! If I be young, I am neither 
quite a child, nor absolutely a fool. You meant to get 
me into your power, and you have got yourself into 
mine. Now listen to me, I know you for a very shrewd 
rascal, Peter Verity, and for one who knows right well 
what to say, and what not to say. Now, as I told you, 
I am about this very evening to make known my mar- 
riage with the lady whom you saw me wed. You 
will be asked, doubtless, a thousand questions on the 
subject by all sorts of persons. Now, mark me, you 
will answer so as to let all who ask understand that I 
am married, and that you have known all about it 
from the first; but you will do this in such a manner 
that no one sliall be able to assert that yon have a.ssened 
any thing; and further, that, if need should be hereaAer, 
you may be able to deny point blank your having said 
aught, or known aught on the subject. I hope you 
will remember what I am desiring you todocorreody, 
Peter Verity ; for, of a truth, if you make the (^lightest 
blunder, I shall carry this document, which you have 
stolen from the church-roister, to the nearest justice 
of the peace, and make my deposition against you.*' 

" I understand perfectly, your honor, and will do 
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your bidding correctly," said the fellow, not a little 
embarrassed at finding how much his position had al- 
tered, since he entered the library, as he thought, well 
nigh the young heir's master. 

" So you shall do well," replied Jasper. " Now get 
you gone. Let them give you some ale in the buttery, 
but when I send word to have the people collected in 
the great hall, make yourself scarce. It is not desirable 
that you should be there when I address them ;" and 
lighting a hand-lamp as he ceased speaking, for it had 
grown dark already during the conversation, he turned 
his back cm the discomfited sexton, and went up by a 
private staircase to what was called the ladies' with- 
drawing room, an apartment which, having been shut 
up since the death of his own mother, had been re- 
opened on Theresa's joming the family. 

" The sexton of the church has been with you, 
Jasper," she said, eagerly, as her husband entered the 
room ; " what should have brought him hither?" 

" He was here, you know, dearest, at the sad cere- 
monial ; and I had desired him to bring up a copy of the 
record of our marriage. He wished to deliver it to 
me in person." 

"How good of you, dear Jasper, and how thought- 
ful," she replied, casting her fair white arms about his 
neck, and kissing his forehead tenderly, " that you 
may show it to the people, and prove to them that I 
am indeed your wife." 

" Show it to the people ! Prove that you are my 
wife !" he an.swered impetuously, and with indigna- 
tion in his every tone. " I should like to see the person 
ask me to show it, or doubt that you are my wife. 
No, indeed, dear Theresa, your very thought shows 
how young you are, and ignorant of the world. To do 
what you surest, would but create the doubt, not 
destroy it. No, when they have done supper, I shall 
cause the whole household to be collected in the great 
stone hall ; and when they are there, I shall merely lead 
you in upon my arm, tell them we have been married 
in private these three months past, and desire them to 
respect you as my dear wife, and their honored mis- 
tress. That, and your being introduced to all friends 
and visiters as Mistress St. Aubyn, is all that can be 
needed; and, in ca<e? such as ours, believe nie, the 
less eclat given to the circumstances, the better it will 
be for all parties. And do not you, I pray you, dearest, 
sufifer the servant girls to ask you any questions on 
the subject, or answer them if they do. But inform 
me of it forthwith." 

"They would not dream of doing so, Jasper," she 
replied, gently. "And you are quite right, I am cer- 
tain, and I will do all that you wish. Oh ! I am so 
happy ! so immeasurably happy, Jasper, even when I 
should be mournful at your good father's death, who 
was so kind to me ; but I cannot — ^I cannot — this joy 
ccHDpletely overwhelms me. I am too, too happy." 

" Wherefore, so wondrous happy all on a sudden, 
sweet one," asked the boy, with a playful smile, laying 
his hand, as he spoke, affectionately on her sof), 
rounded shoulder. 

" That I need fear no longer to let the whole world 
know how dearly, how devotedly I love my husband." 

And she raised her beautiful blue eyes to his, run- 
22* 



ning over with tears of tenderness and joy ; and her 
sweet lips half apart, so perfumed and so rosy, and 
radiant with so bright a smile, as might have tempted 
the sternest anchorite to bend over her as Jasper did, 
and press them with a long kiss of pure afiection. 

" Now^ I will leave you, dearest," he said, kindly, 
" for a little space, while I see that things are arranged 
for this great ceremonial. I will warn old Greoflry first 
of what I am about to say to them, that they may not 
overwhelm us by their wonder at the telling ; and do 
you, when you hear the great bell ring to assemble 
them, put on your prettiest smile, and your most 
courageous look, for then I shall be on my way to 
fetch you." 

It was with a beating heart, and an almost sickening 
sense of anxiety, that poor Theresa awaited the mo- 
ment which was to install her in the house of her hus- 
band as its lawful lady. She felt the awkwardness, 
the difficulty of her situation, although she was far 
indeed from suspecting all the causes which in reality 
existed to justify her embarrassment and timidity. 

She had not long, however, to indulge in such fancies, 
and perhaps it was well that she had not; for her 
timidity seemed to grow on her apace, and she began 
to think that courge would fail her to undergo the 
ordeal of eyes to which she should be expof-ed. 

But at this moment, when she was giving way to 
her bashfukiess, when her terrors were gaining com- 
plete empire over her, the great bell began to ring. 
Slow and measured the first six or seven clanging 
strokes fell upon her, resembling more the minute-tolling 
of a death-bell, than the gay peal that gives note of 
festive tidings and rejoicing. But almost as soon as 
this thought occurred to her, it heemed that the ringer, 
whoever he was, had conceived the same idea, for the 
cadence of the bell-ringing was changed suddenly, and 
a quick, merry chime succeeded to the first solemn 
clangor. 

At the same instant the door of the wilhdrawing- 
room was thrown open, and her young husband entered 
hastily, and catching her in his arms, kissed her lips 
affectionately. " Come, dearest girl," he said, as he 
drew her arm through his own, " come, it will be all 
over in five minutes, and then every thing will go on 
as usual." 

And without waiting a reply, he led her down the 
great staircase into the stone hall, wherein all the ser- 
vants of the household, and many of the tenantry and 
neighboring yeomen, who had not yet dispersed atller 
the funeral, were assembled in a surprised and ad- 
miring although silent crowd. 

The old steward, to whom Jasper had communicated 
his purpose, had already informed them of the object 
of their ccmvocation, and great was their wonder, 
though as yet they had little time to comment on it, or 
communicate their thoughts and siispicions of the news. 

And now they were all collected, quiet, indeed, and 
respectful — for such was the habit of the times— but 
all eagerness to hear what the young master had to say, 
and, to speak truly, little impressed by the informality 
of the aflah", and little pleased that one whom they re- 
garded as little higher than themselves, should be ele- 
vated to a rank and porition so commanding. 
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Gathering even more than his wonted share of dig- 
ni)y from the solemnity of the moment, and bearing 
himself even more haughtily than his wont, from 
a sort of an inward consciousness that he was in 
some sort descending from his proper sphere, and 
lowering his wife by doing that which was yet neces- 
sary to establi>h her fair fame, the young man came 
down the broad oaken steps, with a slow, proud, firm 
step, his athletic though blender frame seeming to ex- 
pand with the elevation of his excited feelings. He 
carried his tine head, with the brows a little benl, and 
his eyes, glancing like stars of fire, as they ran over 
every countenance that met his gaze, seeking, as it 
Keemed, to find an expression which should challenge 
his will or underrate his choice. 

She clung to his arm, not timidly, although it was 
evident that she felt the need of his protection, and, 
although there was an air of bashfulness and a slight 
tremor vi.'-ible in her bearing, they were mixed wiih a 
sort of gentle pride, the pride of conscious rectitude 
and purity, and Am did not ca>t down her beautiful 
blue eyes, nor avoid the glances which were cast on 
her from all sides, by some desiring to read her secret, by 
some wishing to prejudge her character, but looked 
around hertranquilly with a sweet lady-like self-posses- 
sion, that won many hearts to her cause, which, befoie 
her coming, had been prepared to think of her unkindly. 

Finding no eye in the circle that met his own with 
an inquisitive, much less an insolent glance, Jasper St. 
Aubyn paused, and addressed his people with a sub- 
dued and almost melancholy smile, although his voice 
was clear and sonorous. 

" This is a sad occasion," he said, " on which it 
first falls to my lot, my people, to address you here, as 
the master of a few, the landlord of many, and, as I 
hope to prove myself, the friend of all. To fill the 
place of him, who has gone from us, and whom you 
all knew so well, and had so much cause to love, I 
never can aspire ; but it is my earnest hope and desire 
to live and die among you as he did ; and if I fail to 
gain and hold fa^t your aflections, as he did, it shall not 
l)e for want of endeavoring to deserve them. But my 
object in calling you together, my friends, this evening, 
was not merely to say this to you, or to promise you 
my friendship and protection, but rather to do a duty, 
which muA not be deferred any longer, for my own 
sake, and for that of one far dearer than myself" 
Here he paused, and pre^sing the little white hand 
which reposed on his arm so gently, smiled in the face 
of his young wife, as he moved her a little forward 
into the centre of the circle. " I mean, to present to 
you all. Mistress St. Aubyn, my l)eloved ivife, and your 
honored mistress ! Some of you have been aware of 
this for some time already ; but to most of you it is 
doubtless a surprise. Be it so. Family reasons re- 
quired that our marriage should be kept secret for a 
while, those reasons are now at an end, and I am as 
proud to acknowledge this dear lady as my wife, and 
to claim all your homage and affection for her, both on 
my account, and on account of her own virtues, as I 
doubt not you will be proud and happy to have so ex- 
cellent and beautiful a lady to whom to look up as 
your mislrcM." 



He ceased, and three full rounds of cheering re- 
sponded to his manly speech. The circle broke up, 
and crowded around the young pair, and many of the 
elder tenants, white-headed men and women, came up 
and craved permission to shake hands with the beau- 
tiful young lady, and blessed her with tears in their 
eyes, and wished her long life and happiness here and 
hereafter. 

But among the ser\'ants of the household, there 
was not by any means the same feeling manifested. 
The old steward, indeed, who had grown up a con- 
temporary of Jasper's father, and the scarcely less 
aged housekeeper, did, indeed, show some feeling, and 
were probably sincere as they offered their gratings, 
and promised their humble services. But among the 
maid servants there pa.ssed many a meaning wink, and 
half light, half sneering titter ; and two or three of the 
younger men nudged one another with their elbows, 
and interchanged thoughts with what they considered 
a vastly knowing grin. No remarks were made, how- 
ever, nor did any intimation of doubt or distrust reach 
the eyes or ears of the young couple — all appeared to 
be truthful mirth and honest congratulati(Mi. 

Then having ordered supper to be prepared for all 
present, and liquor to be served out, both ale and wine, 
of a better quality than usual, that the company m^t 
drink the health of their young mistress, well pleased 
that the embarrassing scene was at an end, Ja<per led 
Theresa up to her own room, palpitating with the ex- 
citement of the scene, and agitated even by the excess 
of her own happiness. 

But as the crowd was passing out of the hall into 
the dark passages which led to the buttery and kitchen, 
one of the girls of the house, a finely-.-^haped, buxom, 
red-lipped, hazel-eyed lass, with a very rogui^h if not 
.<ensual expression, hung back behind the other maids, 
till she was joined by the under falconer, a strai^nng 
fellow in a green jerkin with buck>kin belt and logins. 

"Ha! Bess, is that you?" he said, passing his arm 
round her waist, " thou 'rt a good lass, to tarry for me." 

And drawing her, nothing reluctant, aside from ibe 
crowd into a dark comer, he kis.'-ed her a dozen times 
in succession, a proceedmg which she did not appear 
by any means to resent, the " ha' done nowsl" to the 
contrary notwithstanding, which she seemed to con- 
.sider it necessary to deliver, and which her lover, 
probably correctly, understood as meaning, " pray go 
on, if you please." 

This pleasant interlude completed, "Well, Bess," 
said the swain, " and what thuikst thou of the new 
mistress — of the young master's wife ?" She 's a rare 
bit now, hant she?" 

•' Lor, Jem !" returned the girl, laughing, " she hant 
no more his wife than I be yourn, I tell you." 

' Why, what be she then, Bess?" said the fellow, 
gaping in stupid wonderment, '' thou didst hear what 
Master Jasper said." 

" Why she be his sweetheart. Just what we be, 
Jem," said the unblushing girl — -'what the quality 
folks calls his * miss.' Why, Jem, he 's slept in her 
room ever)' night since she came here. He 's only 
said this here, about her being his wife, to t^uve her 
character." 
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" No blame to him for that, Bess, if it be so. But 
if you're wise, lass, you'll keep this to yourself. 
She *s a beauty, anyways ; and I do n't fault him, if 
she be his wife, or his * miss,' either, for that matter." 
"Lor I" replied the girl. " I shan't go to !?ay no- 
thing, I 'm sure. I 've got a good place, and I mean 
to keep it too. It 's naught to me how tliey amuse 
themselves, so they don't meddle with my sweet- 
hearting. But do you think her so pretty, Jem ? She 's 
a poor slight little slip of a thing, seems to me." 

" She beant such an armful as thou, Bess, that 's a 
fact,'* answered the fellow, making a dash at her, 
which she avoided, and took to her heels, looking 
back, however, over her shoulders, and beckoning him 
to follow. 

Such were not the only comments of the kind which 
passed that evening; and although, fortunately for 
Jasper's and Theresa's peace of mind, they never 
dreamed of what was going on below, it was in fact 
g<Hierally understood among the younger men and 
women, both of those within and without the house, 
that Jasper's declaration was a mere stratagem, re- 
sorted to in order to procure more respect and con- 
sideration for his concubine ; and, although she was 
every where treated and addressed as St. Aubyn's 
wife, every succeeding day and hour she was more 
generally regarded as his \-ictim, and his mistress. 

Such is the consequence of a single lapse from rec- 
titude and truth. 

Alas for Theresa I her doom, though she knew it 
not, was but too surely sealed forever. 

Had it not been for the exceeding gentleness and 
humility of the unhappy girl, it is probable that she 
would ha\'e been ver}' shortly made acquainted, one 
way or other, with the opinion which was entertained 
concerning her, in her own house, and in the neighbor- 
hood. But the winning alTabiiity of her manners, the 
total absence of all arrc^ance or self elevation in her 
demeanor toward her inferiors in station, her respect 
every where manifested to old age and virtue, her 
kindness to the poor and the sick, her considerate good- 
nature to her servants, and above all her liberal and 
unostentatious charities, rendered it impossible that 
any could be so cruel as to offer her rudeness or in- 
dignity, on what was at most mere suspicion. Added 
to this, the fierce impetuosity of Jasper, when crossed 
by any thing, or opposed in his will, and the certainty 
that he would stop at nothing to avenge any afl'ront 
lUnied at Theresa, so long as he choj^e to style her his 
wife, deterred not only the household and village gos- 
sips, but even that more odious class, the hypocritical, 
puritanic, self-constituted judges of society, and punish- 
ers of what they chooee to deem inrunorality, from fol- 
lowing out the bent of their mischievous or malicious 
tempers. 

In the meantime, month after month had passed 
away. Wiiiter had melted into the promises of spring; 
and the gay flowers of summer had ripened into the 
fruits of luxuriant autunm. A full year had run its 
magic roimd since Theref-a gave herself up to Jasper, 
for belter for worse, till death should them part. 

The slender, joyous maiden had expanded into the 
full-blown, thoughtful, lovely woman, who was now 



watching at the oriel window, alone, at sunret for the 
return of her young hu&band. 

Alone, ay, alone I For no child had been bom to 
bless their union, and to draw yet closer the indisso- 
luble bonds which man may not put asunder. Alone, 
ay, alone ! as all her days were now >pent, and some, 
alas I of her nights also. For the first months of her 
wedded life, when the pain of concealment had l)een 
once removed, Theresa was the happiest of the happy. 
The love, the passion, the affection of her boy bride- 
groom seemed to increase daily. To sit by her side, 
during the snowy days of winter, to listen to her lule 
struck by the master hand of the untaught improvita- 
trice, to sing with her the grand old ballads which she 
loved, to muse with her over the tomes of romance, 
the natural vein of which was not then extinguished 
in the English heart, to cull the gems of the rare dra- 
matists and mighty bards of the era, which was then 
but expiring; and, when the early days of spring-time 
gave token of their coming, in the swelling flower-bud 
and bursting leaf, to wander with her through the park, 
through the chase, to ride with her over the heathery 
moorland hills, and explore the wild recesses of the 
forest, to have her near him in his field-sports, to s-lunv 
her how he struck the silvery talmon, or routed the 
otter from his Fedgy lair — these fcemed to be the only 
joys the boy coveted — her company his chiefest plea- 
sure, the undistuibed possession of her charms his 
crowning bliss. 

But passion is proverbially short-lived ; and the moj-t 
so with those who, like Ja^^per, have no solidity of 
character, no stability of feeling, no fixed principles, 
whereon to fall back for support. One of the great 
defects of Jasper's nature was a total lack of reverence 
for any thing divine or human — he had loved many 
things, he never had respected one. Accustomed from 
his earliest boyhood to see every thing yield to his 
will, to measure the value of every thing by the pre- 
sent pleasure it afforded him; he expected to receive 
all things, yet to give nothing. He was in fact a very 
pattern of pure selfishness, though no one would liave 
been fo much amazed as he had he heard himself so 
named. 

Time parsed, and he grew weary, even of the very 
excess of his happiness — even of the amiability, the 
sweetness, the ever-yielding gentleness of his Theresa. 
That ?he should so long have charmed one so rash 
and reckless was the real wonder, not that she should 
now have lost the power of charming him. 

Nevertheless so it was ; the mind of Jasper was not 
so const huted as to rest very long content with any 
thing, least of all with tranquillity— 

For quiet to hot boeoms is a hell ! 

and his, surely, was of the hottest. He began as of 
old to long for excitement ; and even the pleasures of 
the chase, to which he was still devoted, began to 
prove insufficient to gratify his wild and eager spirit. 
Day after day, Theresa saw less of him, and ere long 
knew not how or where many of his days were spent. 
Confidence, in the true sense of the word, there never 
had been between them ; respect or esteem, founded 
upon her real virtues and rare excellences, he had 
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never felt — therefore, when the heat and fierceness of 
passion died out, as it were, by the consumption of its 
own fuel, when her personal charms palled on him by 
possession, when her intellectual endowments wearied 
him, because they were in truth far beyond the range 
of his comprehension, and therefore out of the pale of 
his sympathies, he had nothing left whereon to build 
affection — thus passion once dead in his heart, all was 
gone at once which had bound him to Theresa. 

He neglected her, he left her alone — alone, without 
a companion, a friend, in the wide world. Still she 
complained not, wept not, above all, upbraided not. 
She sought to occupy herself, to amuse her solitude 
with her books, her music, her wild flights into the 
world of fancy. And when he did come home from 
his fierce, frantic gallops across the country with the 
worst and wildest of the young yeomanry, from his 
disgraceful orgies with the half gentry of the nearest 
market-town, she received him ever with kindness, 
gentleness and love. 

She never let him know that she wept in silence ; 
never allowed him to see that she noticed his altered 
manner; but smiled on him, and sung to him, and 
fondled him, as if he had been to her — and was he not 
so? — all that she had on earth. And he, such is the 
spirit of the selfish and the reckless of our sex, almost 
l)egan to hate her, for the very meelcness and affection 
with which she submitted to his unkindness. 

He felt that her unchanged, unreproaching love was 
the keenest reproach to his altered manner, to his 
nedectful coldness. He felt that he could better have 
endured the bitterest blemae, the most agonized remon- 
strance, the tears of the veriest Niobe, than meet the 
ever welcoming smile of those rosy lips, the ever 
loving glance of those soft blue eyes. 

Perhaps had she possessed more of what such men 
us he eall spirit, had the vein of her genius led to out- 
bursts of vehement, unfeminine, Italian passion, the 
flushing eye, the curling lip, the face pallid with rage, 
the t(^ngue fluent with the torrent eloquence of indig- 
nation, he might have found in them something to 
rou>e his dormant passions from the lethargy which 
had overcome them, something to stimulate and excite 
hini into renewed desire. 

But as well might you expect from the lily of the 
valley the blushes and the thorns of the rose, from the 
turtle-dove the fury and the flight of the jer-falcon, as 
aught from Theresa St. Aubyn, but the patience, the 
purity, the quiet, and the love of a white-minded, vir- 
tu<»us woman. 

But she was wretched— most wretched — ^because 
hoi>eless. She had prayed for a child, with all the 
yearning eagerness of disappointed craving woman- 
hood — a child that should smile in her face, and love 
her for herself, being of herself, and her own — a child 
that should perhaps win back to her the lost affections 
of her lord. But in vain. 

And still she loved him, nay, adored him, as of old. 
Never did she see his stately form, sitting his horse 
with habitual grace, approaching listlessly and slowly 
the home which no longer had a single attraction to 
his jaded and exhausted heart, but her whole frame 
was shaken by a sharp nervous tremor, but a mist 



overspread her swimming eyes, but dull ringing filled 
her ears, her heart throbbed and palpitated, until she 
thought it would burst forth from her bosom. 

She ever hoped that the cold spell might pass from 
him, ever believed, ever trusted, that the time would 
come when he would again love her as of old, again 
seek her society, and take pleasure in her conversation ; 
again let her nestle in his bosom, and look up into his 
answering eyes, by the quiet fireside in winter eve- 
nings. Alas ! she still dreamed of these things — even 
although her reason told her that they were hopeless — 
even after he had again changed his mood from sullen 
coldness to harsh, irritable anger, to vehement, im- 
petuous, fiery wrath, causeless as the wolf *s against 
the lamb, and therefore the more deadly and un- 
sparing. 

Politics had run high in the land of late, and ever\' 
where parties were forming. Since the battle of 
Sedgemoor, and the merciless cruelty with which the 
royal judges had crushed out the life of that abortive 
insurrection, and drowned its ashes in floods of inno- 
cent gore, the rage of factions had waxed wilder in 
the country than they had done since the reign of the 
first Charles, the second English king of that unhapp)' 
race, the last of whom now filled the painful seat of 
royalty. 

Yet all was hushed as yet and quiet, as the calm 
which precedes the bursting of a thunder-cloud. Se- 
cluded as Widecomb Manor was, and far divided from 
the seats of the other gentry of Devonshire by tracts 
of moor and forest, and little intercourse as Jasper 
had held hitherto with his equals in rank and birth- 
limited as that intercourse had been to a few visits 
of form, and a few annual banquets — the stir of the 
political world reached even the remote House in the 
Woods. 

The mad whirl of politics was precisely the thing 
to captivate a mind such as Jasper's ; and the instant 
the subject was broached to him, by some of the more 
leading youths of the county, he plunged headlong into 
its deepest vortices, and was soon steeped to the lips 
in conspiracy. 

Events rendered it necessary that he should visit the 
metropolis, and twice during the autumn he had already 
visited it — alone. And twice he had returned to his 
beautiful young wife, who hailed his coming as a 
heathen priestess would have greeted the advent of 
her god, more alienated, colder, and more causeless 
than before. 

Since he had last returned, the coldness was C(xi- 
verted into cruelty, active, malicious, fiendish cruelty. 
Hard words, incessant taunts, curses — nay, blows! 
Yet still, faithful to the end and fond, she still loved 
him. Still would have laid down the dregs of the 
life which had been so .happy till she knew him, and 
which he had made so wretched, to win <Mie of his old 
fond smiles, one of his once caressing tones, one of his 
heartfelt kisses. 

Alas ! alas ! Theresa ! Too late, it was all too late ! 

He had learned, for the first time, in London, the 
value of his rank, his wealth, his position. Hs had 
been flattered by men of lordly birth,/et0j and fondled 
by the fairest and noblest ladies of the land. He had 
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learned to be ambitious — he had begun to thirst for 
social eminence, for political ascendency, for place, 
power, dominion. His talents had created a favorable 
impression in high quarters — hisenthusia«im and daring 
rashness had made an effect — he was already a marked 
man among the conspirators, who were aiming to pull 
down the sovereignty of the Stuarts. IDnts had been 
even thrown out to him, of the possibility of allying 
himself to interests the most important, through the 
beautiful and gorgeous daughter of one of the oldest of 
the peers of England. The hint had been thrown out, 
moreover, by a young gentleman of his own county — 
by one who had seen There? a. And when he started 
and expressed his wonder, and alluded tremulously to 
his wift^ he had been answered by a smile of intelli- 
gence, coupled with an assurance that every one un- 
derstood all about Theresa Allan ; and that surely he 
would not be such a fool as to $:acrifice such pros^pects 
for a little village paramour. " The story of the con- 
cealed wedding took in nobody, my lad," the speaker 
added, " except tho?e, like myself, who chose to be- 
lieve any thing you chose to assert. Think of it, nion 
chtr ; and, believe me, that liaison will be no hin- 
drance." 

And Jasper had thought of it. The thought had 
never been, for one moment, absent from his mind, 
sleeping or waking, since it first found admission to 
the busy chambers of his brain. From that unfortu- 
nate day, his life had been but one series of plots and 
schemes, all ba*e, atrocious, horrible — some even 
murderous. 

Since that day his cruelty had not been casual ; it 
had a meaning, and a method, both worthy of the arch 
fiend's devising. 

He sought first deliberately to break her heart, to 
kill her without violence, by the action of her own 
outraged affections — and then, when that failed, or 
rather when he saw that the process must needs be 
too slow to meet his accursed views, he aimed at 
driving her to commit suicide — thus slaying, should he 
succeed in his hellish scheme, body and soul together 
of the woman whom he had sworn before God's holy 
altar, with the most solemn adjuration, to love, com- 
fort, honor, and keep in sickness and in health — the 
woman whose whole heart and soul were his absolute 
possession ; who had never formed a wi>h, or enter- 
tained a thought, but to love him and to make him 
happy. And this — this was her reward. Could she, 
indeed, have fully conceived the extent of the feelings 
which he now entertained toward her, could she have 
believed that he really was desirous of her death, was 
actually plotting how he might bring it about, without 
di]^ing his hand in her blood, or calling down the 
guilt of downright murder on his soul, I believe he 
would have been spared all further wickedness. 

To have known that he felt toward her not merely 
casual irritation, that his conduct was not the effect of 
a bad disposition, or of an evil temper only, but that 
determined hatred had supplanted the last spark of 
love in bis soul, and that he was possessed by a reso- 
lution to rid himself of the restraint which his mar- 
riage had brought upon him, by one means or another 
— to have known thiv, I eay, would have so frozen her 



young blood, would have so stricken her to the heart, 
that, if it had not slain her outright, it would have left 
her surely — perhaps happier even to be such— a maniac 
for the poor remnant of her life. 

That morning, at an early hour, he had ridden forth, 
with two or three dogs at his heel, and the game- 
keeper, James Alderly, better known in that neighbor- 
hood as Black Jem, who had of late been his constant 
companion, following him. 

Dinner-time had passed — supper-time — yet he came 
not ; and the deserted creature was yet watching wist- 
fully, hopefully for his return. 

Suddenly, far ofi* among the stems of the distant 
trees, she caught a glimpse of a moving object ; it ap- 
proached ; it grew more distinct — it was he, returning 
at a gallop, as he seldom now returned to his distaste- 
ful home, with his dogs careering merrily along by his 
side, and the grim-visaged keeper bpurring in vain to 
keep up with the furious speed at which he rode, far 
in the rear of his master. 

She pressed her hand upon her heart, and drew a 
long, deep breath. " Once more," she murmured to 
herself, " he hath come back to me once more '" 

And then the hope flashed upon her mind that the 
changed pace at which he rode, and something which 
even at that distance she could descry in his air and 
mien, might indicate an alteration in his feelings. 
" Yes, yes! Great God ! can it be? He sees me, he 
waves his hand to me. He loves — he loves me once 
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agam 

And with a mighty effort she choked down the 
paroxysm of joy, which had almost burst out in a flood 
of tears, and hurried from the room, and out upon the 
terrace, to meet him, to receive once more a smile of 
greeting. His dogs came bounding up to her, as she 
stood at the top of the stone steps, and fawned upon 
her, for they loved her — every thing loved her, save 
he only who had most cause to do so. 

Yet now, it was true, he did smile upon her, as he 
dismounted from his horse, and called her once more 
" Dear Theresa." And he passed his arm about her 
slender waist, and led her back into the house, chiding 
her good-humoredly for exposing herself to the chilly 
night- wind. 

"I feel it not," she paid, joyously, with her own 
sunny smile lighting up her face, " I feel it not— nor 
should feel it, were it charged with all the snow storms 
of the north ; my heart is so warm, so full. Oh ! 
Jasper, that dear name, in your own voice, has made 
me but too happy." 

" Silly child !" he replied, " silly child," patting her 
affectionately on the shoulder, as he had used to do in 
times long past — at least it seemed long, very long to 
her, though they were in truth but a few months dis- 
tant. *' And do you love me, Theresa?" 

" Love you?" she said, gazing up into his eyes with 
more of wonder that he should ask such a question, 
than of any other feeling. " Love you, oh, God ! can 
you doubt it, Jasper?" 

"No," he said, hesitating slightly, "no, dearest. 
And yet I have given you but little cause of late to 
love me." 

" Do you know Mot— do you feel that^ Jasper ?" she 
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cried, eagerly, joyously, " then I am, indeed, ha{^y ; 
then you really do love me?" 

" And can you forgive me, Theresa?" 

"Forgive you — for what?" 

" For the pain I have caused you of late." 

" It is all gone — it is all forgotten ! You have been 
vexed, grieved about something that has wrung you in 
secret. But you should have told me of it, dearest 
Jasper, and I would have consoled you. But it is all, 
all over now ; nay, but I am now glad of it, since this 
great joy is all the sweeter for the past sorrow." 

"And do you love me well enough, Theresa, to 
make a sacrifice, a great sacrifice for me?" 

" To sacrifice my heart's blood — ay, my life, if to do 
so would make you happy." 

"Your life, silly wench I" how should your little 
life profit me ? But that is the way ever with you wo- 
men If one ask you the smallest trifle, you ever 
proffer your lives, as if they could be of any use, or as 
if one would not be hanged for taking them. I have 
known girls refuse one kiss, and then make a tender of 
their lives." 

He spoke with something of his late habitual bitter- 
ness, it is true ; but there was a smile on his face, as 
he uttered the words, and she laughed merrily, as she 
answered, 

" Oh ! I will not refuse you fifty of those ; I will be 
only too glad if you think them worth the taking. But 
I did speak foolishly, dearest ; and you must not blame 
me for it, for my heart is so overflowing with joy, that, 
of a truth, I scarcely know what I say. I only wished 
to express that there is nothing in the wide world 
which you can ask of me, that I will not do, willingly, 
gladly. Will that satisfy you, Jasper?" 

" Why, ay ! if you hold to it, Theresa," he an- 
swered, eagerly ; " but, mind you, it is really a sacrifice 
which I ask — a great sacrifice." 

"No f'acrifice is great," she replied, pressing his 
arm, on which she was hanging with both her white 



hands linked together over it, '* no sacrifice which I 
can make, so long as you love me.*' 

" I do love you, dearly, girl," he answered ; *' and 
if you do this that I would have yoa do, I will love 
you ten times better than I do, ten times better than I 
ever did." 

" That were a bribe indeed," she replied, laughing 
with her own silvery, girlish laugh. " But I do n'l be- 
lieve you could love me ten times better than you onoe 
did, Jasper. But if you will promise me to love me 
ever as you did then, you may ask me any thing under 
heaven." 

" Well, I will promise — ^I will promise, wench. See 
that you be as ready to perform." 

And, as he spoke, he stooped down, for the keeper 
had now retired with the horses, and they were en- 
tirely alone, and embraced her closely, and kissed her 
as he had not done for many a month befme. 

" I will— I will, indeed, dear, dearest Jasper Tell 
me, what is it I must do?" 

"Go to your room, dearest, and I will join you there 
and tell you. I must get me a crust o( bread and a 
goblet of wine, and give some directions to the men, 
and then I will join you." 

" Do not be very long, dearest. I am dying to know 
what I can do to plea.«e you. And she stood upon tip> 
toes, and kissed his brow playfully, and then ran up 
stairs with a lighter step than had borne her for many 
a day. 

Her husband gazed after her with a grim snule, and 
nodded his head in self-approbation " This is the 
better way, after all. But will she, will she stand to 
it ? I should not be surprised. 'S death ! one can never 
learn these women ! What d — d fools they are, when 
all is told ! Flattery, flattery and falsehood, lay it on 
thick enough, will win the best of them from heaven 
to— Hades!" 

Oh, man, man ! and all that was but acting. 

[Concltision in our next. 



THE BROKEN HOUSEHOLD. 



BT MISS ALICE CABST. 



Vainly, vuinly, memory seeks 

Round our father's knee. 
Laugh uig eyes and rosy cheeks 

Where they used to be : 
Of the circle once so wide. 
Three are wanderers, three have died. 

Golden-haired and dewy-eyed. 

Prattling all the day, 
AVas the baby, first that died ; 

O 't was hard to lay 
Dimpled hand and cheek of snow 
In the grave so dark and low ! 

Smiling back on all who smiled. 

Ne'er by sorrow thralled, 
Hulf a woman, half a child. 

Whs the next God called : 
Then a grave more deep and wide 
Mude they by the baby's aide. 



When or where the other died 

Only heoven con tell ; 
Treading manhood's path of pride 

Was he when he fell : 
Haply thistles, blue and red, 
Bloom about his lonesome bed. 

I am for the living three 

Only left to pray ; 
Two are on the stormy tea, 

Farther still than they. 
Wanders one, his yoang heart dim, 
Ofteuest, most, I pray for hira. 

Whatsoe'er they do or dare, 

Wheresoe'er they roam. 
Have them, Father, in thy care, 

Guide them safely home ; 
Home, O Father, in the sky, 
Where none wander and none die. 



GMENTS OF AN UNFINISHED STORY. 



BT FBAMCXS 8. 080002). 



' Are you a friend ? No, by my aoal ! 
B breathe the shadow of a doubt 
e ai Truth : since you give not 
eat look— my gayest word — 
uuige of cheek— my softest touch — 
, careless smile, or low-breathed sigh- 
lice's lightest modulation, 
eeptible to all but you, — 
<t to these, unquestioning, 
ith — the fuith you give to Heaven — 

you " friend." I would disdain 
irt, as yours I now renounce, 
'ms on which 't were proffered me. 
lith — that poor, yet priceless boon — 

the very soul of love, 
lold the lamp, whose light reveals 
d beauty latent in its urn, 
eudship's diamond in tk$ dark. 
:h a thousand seeming proofs condemn me ? 
lage smile not clear through all, 
dthout shadow on your heart — 
jry vapors that would veil it, 
mined by its presence pure, 
ht's tranquil queen the clouds divide, 
Tom that heart ! I ask no place, 
re a throne, without the state becomes me— 
lomage due to royal Truth, 
a world beside pronounce me false, 
oose between the world and me. 
)Te than all worlds to you, 
jp to less ! I will have all — 
t, purest, noblest, loftiest love- 
trust — your soul of soul — or nothing! 
lave them ? Speak I on poorer spirits— 
ent with less, because, forsooth, 
ould blind or blight them, or because 
it less to give — will you divide 
fonr own ? or concentrate 
ndiant life ? — on mine ! that holds 
m reserve, the boundless wealth 
I its Maker taught to it. 
we part, and go our separate ways, 
lalf life in a burning soul, 
d clouds, whose meeting would evoke 
lame pent up within their bosoms, 

weep their fiery hearts away, 

• — and darken into death? 

e part ? or are we one forever ? 

It love thee — since a weird wild fate 
thy heart agninst my will — 
justice to the heart I yield : 

Let it not blush to love, 
il its light and glorious wings 
dull dust of earth, with downcast eyes 

brow, where Shnrae and Grief usurp 
B throne ! — be noble, truthful, brave; 
nore than Love, and more than me ; 
'ert ere the world came between 

God. 

Hear 'st thou my spirit pleading 
at, clasped hands to thine, dear love? 



Degrade her not, but let thy stronger soul 
Soar with her to the seraph's realm of light. 
She yields to thee ; do with her as thou wilt. 
She shuts her wings in utter weariness, 
For she has wandered all night long astray, 
And found no rest — no fountain of sweet love, 
Save such as mocked her with a maddening thirst. 
She asks of thine repose, protection, peace ; 
Implores thee with wild tears and passionate prayers 
To give her shelter through the night of Time, 
And lead her home at mom ; for long ago 
She lost her way. 

Ah ! thou may'st give, instead 
Of that sweet boon she asks, if so thou wilt, 
Wild suffering, madness, shame, self-scorn, despair ! 
But thou wilt not ! thine eyes— thy glorious eyes- 
Are eloquent with generous love and faith, 
And through thy voice a mighty heart intones 
Its rich vibrations, while thou murmurest low 
All lovely promises, and precious dreams 
For the sweet Future. So, I trust thee, love, 
And place my hand in thine, for good or ill. 

Do not my soul that wrong ! translate not thus 
The spirit-words my eyes are sayijig to thee : 
I would not fetter that rich heart of thine, 
Save by the perfect liberty I give it. 
For all God's worlds of glory. Go thou forth— 
Be free as air ! Love all the good and pure ; 
Cherish all love that can emioble thee ; 
Unfold thy soul to all sweet ministries, 
That it may grow toward heaven, as a flower 
Drinks dew and light, and pays them back in beauty. 
And if— ah heaven ! these tears are love's, not grief 's- 
And if some higher ministry than mine. 
Or some more genial nature, bless thee more. 
Wrong not thyself, or me, or love, or truth, 
By shrinking weakly from thy destiny. 
I would not owe to pitying tenderness 
The joy with which thy presence lights my life. 
Thou shalt still love all that is thine, dear friend, 
In my true soul — all that is right and great ; 
And that I still love thee, so proudly, purely — 
That shall be joy enough ! Go calmly forth. 

Would I were any thing that thou dost love— 
A flower, a shell, a wavelet, or a cloud — 
Aught that might win a moment's soul-look from thee. 
To be " a joy forever" in thy heart, 
That were in truth divinest joy to mine : 
A low, sweet, haunting Tune, that will not let 
Thy memory go^ but fondly twines aromid it, 
Pleading and beautiful — for unto thee 
Music is life— soeh life as I would be ; 
A Statue, wrought in marble, without stain, 
Where one immortal truth embodied lives 
Instinct with grace and loveliness ; a Fane, 
A fair Ionic temple, growing up, 
Light as a lily into the blue air. 
To the glad melody of a tuneful thought 
In its creator's spirit, where thy gaze 
Might never weary— dedicate to thee, 
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Thy image shrined within it, lone and loved ; 
Make me the Flower thou lovest ; let me drink 
Thy rays, and give them back in bloom and beuaty ; 
Mould me to grace, to glory, like the Statue ; 
Wake for my mind the Music of thine own, 
And it shall grow, to that majestic tune, 
A temple meet to shrine mine idol in ; 
Hold the frail shell, tinted by love's pure blush. 
Unto thy >ovl, and thou shalt hear within 
Tones from its spirit-home ; smile on the wave, 
And it shall flow, free, limpid, glad, forever; 
Shed on the cloud the splendor of thy being. 
And it shall float — a radiant wonder — by thee ! 

To love — thy love— so docile I would be, 
So pliant, yet inspired, that it should make 
A marvel of me, for thy sake, and show 
Its proud chf/Wauvre in my harmonious life. 

I would be judged by that great heart of thine, 
Wherein a voice more genuine, more divine 
Than world-taught Reason, fondly speaks for me. 
And bids thee love and trust, through cloud and shine. 
The frail and fragile creature who would be 
Naught here — hereafter — if not all to thee I 
Thou calPst me changeful as the summer cloud. 
And wayward as a wave, and light as air. 
And I am all thou sayest — all, and worse ; 
But the wild cloud can weep, as well as lighten. 
And the wave mirrors heaven, as my soul thee ; 
And the light air, that frolicks without thought 
O'er yonder harp, makes music as it goes. 
Let 7nf play on the soul-harp I love best. 
And teach it all its dreaming melody ; 
That is my mission ; [ have nothing else. 
In all the world, to do. And I sliull go 
Musicless, aimless, idle, through all life, 
Unless I pl.iy my part there — only there. 

In the full anthem which the universe 
Intones to heaven, my heart will have no share. 
Unless I have that soul-harp to myself. 
And wake it to what melody I please. 

So wrote the Lady Imogen— the child 
Of Poetry and Passion — all her frame 
So lightly, exquisitely shaped, we dreamed 
'T was fashioned to the echo of some song — 
The fairest, airiest crcjiture ever made — 
Flower-like in her fragility and grace, 
Childlike in sweet impetuous tenderness, 
Yet with a nature proud, profound, and pure. 
As a rjipt sybil's. O'er her suul had passed 
The wild simoom of wo, but to awake 
From that Eolian lyre the loveliest tones 
Of mournful music, passionately sjid. 

Not thus her love the haughty Ida breathed : 
In her ideal beauty calm and high. 
O'er the patrician paleness of her cheek, 
Came, seldom, and how softly ! the faint blush 
Of irrepressible tenderness. 

Your course has been a conqueror's through life; 
You have been followed, flattered and caressed ; 
Soul after soul has laid upon yrtur shrine 
Its first, fresh, dewy bloom of love for incense : 
The minstrel-girl has tuned for you her lute. 
And set her life to music for your sake ; 
The opera-belle, with blush unwonted, starts 
At your iwroe'a casual mention, and forgets. 
For one strange moment, fashion's cold repose ; 
The village maiden's conscious heart beats time 



To your entrauciug melody of verte, 

And, from that hour, of your belovM inrage 

Makes a life-idol. And you know it all, 

And smile, half-pleased, and half iu scom, to know. 

But you have never known, nor shall you now, 
Who, 'mid the throng you sometimes meet, receives 
Your careless recognition with a thrill, 
At her adoring heart, worth all that homage ! 

You see not, 'neath her half-disdainful Mnile, 
The passionate tears it is put on to hide; 
You dream not what a wild sigh dies away 
In her laugh's joyous trill ; you cannot ga tm ■■ 
You, who see only with your outer sense, — 
A warped, chilled sense, that wrongs you every hour— 
You cannot guess, when her cold hand you take, 
That a soul trembles in that light, calm clasp ! 

You speak to her, with your world tone; ah, not 
With the home cadence of confiding love ! 
And she replies : a few, low, formal words 
Are all she dares, nay deigns, return ; and so 
You part, for months, again. Yet in that brief, 
Oasis hour of her desert life. 
She has quaffed eagerly the enchanted spring. 
The sun- lit wave of thought in your rich mind ; 
And passes on her weary pilgrimage 
Refreshed, and with a renovated strength. 

And this has been for years She was a child— 
A school-girl — when the echo of your lyre 
First came to her, with music on its wings, 
And her soul drunk from it the life of life. 

Then, in a festive scene, you claimed her hand 
For the gay dance, and, in its intervals. 
Spoke soothingly and gently, for you saw 
Her timid blush, but did not dream its cause. 
Even then her young heart worshiped you, and dtroak, 
With a vague sense of lear and shame, away. 

She who, with others, was, and is, even now, 
Light, fearless, joyous, buoyant as a bird, 
Tli:it lets the air-swung spray beneath it bend, 
Nor cares, so it may carol, what shall chance, 
With you J forgets her song, foregoes her mirth. 
And hushes all her music in her heart. 
It is because your soul, that should know hers 
With an intuitive tenderness, is blind ! 

But once again you met ; then, years went by. 
And in a thronged, luxurious saloon. 
You drew her fluttering hand within your arm; 
A few blest moments next your heart it lay ; 
And still the lady mutely veiled, from yours, 
Eyes where her glorious secret wildly shone; 
And you, p.-weary of her seeming dullness. 
Grew colder day by day. But once you paused 
Beside her seat, and murmuretl words of praise. 
Praise from your lips ! My God I the ecstasy 
Of that dear moment ! Each bright word, embulmed 
In Memory's tears of amber, gleams there yet — 
The costliest beads in her rich rosary. 

But you were blind ! And after that a cloud, 
Colder and darker, hung between her heart 
And yours. There were nutlicious, lovely lips, 
That knew too well the poison of a hint. 
And it worked deep and sure. And years, again. 
Stole by, and now once more we meet. We meet ? ah, no ; 
We ne'er have met ! H:uid m:iy touch hand, perchance, 
And eye glance back to eye its idle smile ; 
But our 5011/5 meet not : for, from boyhood, yod 
Have been a mad idolater of beauty. . 
And 7/ ah. Heaven ! had you returned my love, 
/had been beautiful in your dear eyes; 
For love and joy and hope within the spirit 
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9IUI the fitee. But let that puM : 
3C. In mif flonl Pride is crowned 
^-9L qncNHi ; and at her feet lies Love, 
n chaini that you shall tu^er mulasp, 
if aqiirationa, ever riaing, 
niaa idolatry of lore, 
jf fFace and parity and truth 
y dream, can riiape the eonl to beanty, 
e,) then, in that better world, 
t aak if I were fair on earth, 
loved ottetk — paasionately, perchance— 
that wild, raptttfooa, poet-love 
ght win— and will. Not here on earth : 
have the ignoble, trivial carea 
life come o'er our glorious union, 
ipirit-beauty. In His home 
set calmly, gracefully, without 

tyills 

, I read you, as no other reads ; 
iool — its burning, boffled hopes ; 
are aims, whose wings are melted off 
I aonshine of the world's applause ; 
f for an angeVs tenderness : 
and grieve, and sometimes blush, 
in desecrate so grand a shrine 
I gods you place there ! yoK , who know 
love so perfectly, who trace 
s labyrinth of a woman's heart, 
I clew, so true, so fine, so rare, 
Ariadne gave it you ! 
' how to stoop, I 'd tell yon more : 
ir love, even now, by a slight word ; 
1 say in heaven. Till we meet there, 

love I leave you 

ance round among the crowd hereafter, 

my woman's heart must sure betray me. 

ave not schooled, for weary years, 

d cheek, and voice, to be shamed now 

Id gaze. Ah ! were I not secure 

t's sanctuary, this revelation 

t. Heaven, nor you, could ever pardon ; 

M /. Nor would I now forego, 

mr'love, the deep, divine delight 

t pure and unsuspected passion, 

tave guessed, or will, while I have life. 

perchance. Beware ! I sliuU shame you, 



If with aQq;)ieion's plummet yon dare Kraiid 
The imliithomed deeps of feeling in this heart. 
It shall bring up, 'stead of that love it sedca, 
A scorn yoa look not for. Ay, I would die 
A martyr's death, sir, rather than betray 
To you by fiiintest flutter of a pulse- 
By lightest change of chedc or eyelid's fall — 
Tliat I am she who lovet, adores, and flies you ! 

Adc why the holy starlight, or the blush 
Of summer blossoms, or the balm that floats ■ 
From yonder lily like an angel's breath, 
Is lavished on such men ! Ood gives them all 
For some high end ; and thus, the seeming waste 
Of her rich soul— its starlight purity. 
Its every feeling delicate as a flower. 
Its tender trust, its g«ierous confidence. 
Its wondering disdain of littleness^ 
These, by the coarser sense of those around her 
Uncomprebended, may not all be vain, 
But win them— they unwitting of the spell- 
By ties unfelt, to nobler, loftier life. 

And they dare blame her ! they whose every thought, 
Look, utterance, act, has more of evil in 't. 
Than e'er she dreomed of, or could understand ! 
And she must blush before them, with a heart 
Whose lightest throb is worth their all of life !— 
They boast their charity : oh, idle boast ! 
They give the poor, forsooth, food, fuel, shelter ! 
Faint, chilled and worn, her soul implored a pittance— 
Her soul euked alms of theirs — and vras denied ! 

It was not much it came a-b^ging for : 
A simple boon, only a gentle thought, 
A kindly judgment of such deeds of hers 
As passed their understanding, but to her 
Seemed natural as the blooming of a flower : 
For God taught her— but they had learned of men 
The meagre doling of their measured love, 
A selfish, sensual love, most unlike hers. 
Ood taught the tendril where to cling, and she 
Learned the same lovely lesson, with the same 
Unquestioning and pliant trust in Him. 

And yet that He should let a lyre of heaven 
Be played on by such hands, with touch so rude, 
Might vcttke a doubt in less than perfect faith. 
Perfect as mine, in his beneficence. 
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PARTING. 



BT MISS PH(BBB CAEST. 



le last mortal pang is o'er, 
ne, my human friend, 
sweet ministries of love 
ort me to the end ! 

I a fearful hour my soul 
led cannot stand, 
me not till my Saviour comes 
ike my trembling hand. 

irt is weak, is earthly still, 
though such love be crime, 
>t yield thee till my feet 
t passed the sho es of time. 



Gently, O, gently lead me on, 
Soothe me with love's fond tone— 

Thou hast been near through all the past. 
How shall I go alone ? 

The hist ray lips shall ever drink 

Is life's most bitter cup- 
Nearer the wave of death hath rolled, 

How can I give thee up f 

Closer, O, closer ! let me feel 

Thy heart still fondly beat. 
While the cold billows of the grave 

Are dosbig round my feet ! 



MEN AT HOME: 



OR THE PRETTY MAN-HATER 



BT MBS. C. B. BIAB8TON. 



CHAPTER I. 

What droll scenes hobgoblins and sprites catch a 
peep at, in their perambulations through this ludicrous 
world of ours ! 

Now we, poor mortals, rarely stumble upon any thing 
funny, becauj^e, forsooth, we must ring the bell, or 
knock at ihe door, and then people throw themselves 
into proper positions and put on their company faces, 
and the farce is at an end. No human being, for in- 
stance, could have walked, unannounced, into Miss 
Ariana Huntingdon's boudoir, on that morning when 
Mr. Atherton Biirney was kneeling at her feet, but the 
merry sprites gathered around, and it is a wonder that 
he did not hear them shout : 

" Ha ! ha ! the wooing o't." 

Mr. Bumey^s courtship was by no means a pre- 
meditated affair. Who ever thinks exactly hoto he 
shall tell pleasant news ? Such, that gentleman though! , 
would be the intelligence of his most honorable pre- 
ference. And now that Mi.-is Ariana looked coldly on 
his suit, he was lost in wonder at the blindness to her 
own interest which she exhibited. Like most men, 
he never dreamed that a refusal could ari>e from per- 
sonal dislike, and while wounded pride turned his at- 
tempt at a pathetic face into a wry one, he de^i^ed U} 
know the motives which had induced so uncompli- 
mentary a decision. 

Miss Ariana's face wore the expression of Sir 
Joshua Reynold's ''Mucipula," excepting that it said, 
" I have caught a man !" instead of "a mouse;" but 
she remembered that a respectable offer must be 
respectfully treated, and covering I he smile lurking 
around her mouth with one of her plump little hands, 
she looked as gravely as she could from out her mis- 
chievous hazel eyes. It might have been nervousness 
which kept her tiny foot in motion, but it seemed very 
like a desire to make a football of her kneeling suitor. 

"I have two reasons, sir," she said, "for declining 
the honor you intended me. The first is, I have de- 
termined not to marry at all, and the second, that you 
are by no means the person likely to make me change 
this resolution." 

Had Mr. Bumey been practicing that exercise in 
g)'nmastics, by which one rises at a single jetk from a 
horizontal to an upright position, he could not more 
suddenly have changed his suppliant attitude to the 
most rigid of perpendiculars. 

" Madam," he replied, in that hwky voice which 
men in a passion assume when trying to af^pear cool. 
" Madam, the first reason is so singular for a person in 
your situation, that the second excites no surprise." 

Ariana was an orphan and dependent upon her bro- 
thers-in-law. Her piqitante face exhibited no irrita- 
tion at this insulting remark ; although the motion of 



her pugnacious little foot was s6mewhat quickened, a 
merry laugh was the only rejoinder. 

Mr. Atherton Bumey was prepared for a burst of 
indignant scorn, but he found no words to express bis 
surprise and indignation at this ill-timed mirth; be 
wheeled round as if on drill, " right about face," and 
made a " forward march," which did not terminate till 
he found himself, hat in hand, upon the pevemwit of 
Wa^hington Square. His head and his temper being 
by this time a little cooled, his few scattering brains 
were again packed in their narrow-brimmed receptacle, 
and none who met Mr. Atherton Bumey that day on 
the pave, su.<pected that behind his elegant moustache 
a refusal was sticking in his throat. 

CHAPTER II. 

No two persons are more dissimilar than a gentle- 
man dining-out, and the same individual quietly taking 
a family dinner at home. The smiling guest has a 
keen relish for every article placed before him, and 
should the rules of etiquette not allow him to eaqprem 
his gratification in words, he manifests in every possible 
way his entire approbation of the cuisine of his host 

Mr. Andrew Dormer was a favorite guest at the 
tables of his wealthy fellow-citizens. His perfect 
suavity of manner, hi»( keen appreciation of gastro- 
nomic art, and his skillful carving, won greater favor 
than would the possession of the richest treasures of 
learning or the highest intellectual endowments. "A 
clever fellow," was Andrew Dormer when dining ont. 
But, whereas the rules of society require that a guest 
should be pleased with every thing, the modern sodal 
economy demands that the m&^ter of a family should, 
at home, be pleased with nothing. The forementioned 
sprites of the air who attended at the family dinners of 
the Dormers, were beginning to look a little glum ; the 
only bright things to be seen on these occasions were 
the polished knives and Miss Ariana's eyes. 

The door had scarcely closed after the exit of Mr. 
Atherton Bumey, when the shuffling and stamping 
were heard by which the lord of the mansion was 
wont to announce his arrival. Before the meek Mrs. 
Dormer obtained a view of tliat redoubtable person- 
age, a scolding soliloquy fell upon her trembling ear. 

" Nothing ever in order in this house ! A mat I 
bought only a month ago, all torn to rags ! Smell of 
dinner coming all the way to the front door ! Over- 
done! Knew it by the first snuff! Bad servants! 
All this comes of a careless mistress. Harriet ! Har^ 
riet, I say !" 

"What is it, Andrew?" inquired the soft voice of 
Mrs. Dormer, as she put her head timidly out of the 
dining-room door, 

" Nothing in this house but rack and ruin," exclaimed 
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ler, clashing more vinegHr into his tone and 

!ian either the occasion or his own feelings 

" What 's the use of buying any thing, I 

s is the way it is to be treated?" And he 

the mat, which his own outrageous stamping 

tatters. 

had the same instinctive knowledge of a 
d as the war-horse has of a battle, and rushed 
rge in her sister's defense. 
!" she exclaimed, " all that hemp left of the 
lave tried so faithfully to annihilate ! When 
>ur last furious attack, I did not think there 
a single shred remaining in the shape of a 

beseeching look as Mrs. Dormer gave Ariana 
self stood trembling in her shoes! 
ras the reason, that instead of becoming in- 
the impertinence of his sister-in-law, Mr. 
ried to look amiable? It might have been 
ead that mischievous glance, which said, 
ambition to be a triton among * minnows."' 
la had not been dependent she would have 
»aucy, but so fearful was she of becoming 
rem interested motives, that she went to the 
eme, and dared 

" To beard the lion in his den.'* 

tther-in-law could no more dispense with her 
ly, than with pungent sauces for his piscatory 
Instead of becoming angry when Ariana 
hat she had seen too much of men at home 
irry, he was heartily glad of a determination 
ured the continuance under his roof of his 
agonist. 

vas married woman so wretched herself that 
iraged matrimony among her young relatives 
is. Scarcely were the Dormers seated at 
i the first outbreak of invectives against cook, 

1 market-woman at an end, than the meek 
marked, with an attempt at the playfulness 

she was distinguished before broken to the 
ycke: "Ariana, you had better have the 
id before you, that you may learn to carve, 
ect from the visit which you received this 
tiat you will soon be at the head of your own 

nner checked the grimace by which he was 
5 disgust at the over-done mutton before him, 
I, but ventured not a question. 
' more mistaken in your life, sister. Mr. 
auinot spare me," was Ariana's laughing 
te would burst a blood-vessel in one of his 
f I were not here to soothe him." 
such a tyrant then?" asked Mr. Dormer, in 
humble a tone as his wife would have used. 
y despot ; but not worse at heart than most 
lere is scarcely one who does not revenge 
>r the rude world's buffetings, by inflicting 
f petty annoyances upon those at home," was 
•eply. 

nil certainly be an old maid, Ariana," re- 
[rs. Dormer, as she cast a furtive glance at 
«ing object of all her thoughts, 
isuounation devoutly to be wished," said 



Ariana, snnilmg at the fearful tone in which the remark 
was made. " I had rather be caged in a menagerie, 
than obliged from rooming to night to listen to the 
growling of a human tiger." 

" Mr. Atherton Bumey is very mild, and only needs a 
gentle shepherdess to make him perfectly lamb-like," 
said Mr. Dormer, with an attempt at sportiveness 
which reminded his sister of the fabled donkey emu- 
lating the lap-dog's playfulness. 

'* I never liked pastorals," she began, but the time 
for joking was at an end. 

The servant, in handing Mr. Dormer a glasa of 
water, spilled pert of the contents upon his plate, and 
stood trembling at the angry rebuke which his care- 
lessness had called forth. 

" Misnamed lords of creation," thought Ariana for 
the hundredth time, as she saw what a trifle had dis- 
turbed her brother's equanimity. 

There was a dead silence for a few moments, only 
broken by the clatter of knives and forks, and then Mr. 
Dormer, casting very much such a glance at his sister-in- 
law as a naughty boy would at his ofl^ended mamma, 
muttered — " the steamer is in to-day and the banks are 
breaking faster than ever." 

Mrs. Dormer looked sympathetic at this intelligence, 
and Ariana remarked kindly — " Business troubles you 
then ! It must be very tormenting," and a suspicion 
flashed across her mind that men, after all, might 
sometimes have an exciise for their ill-humor. 

" Well, if we are to lose our money, let us keep our 
temper," she added, as she rose to leave the table. 
Then turning to her sister she said — "Do n't sit up for 
me, Harriet. If I am not at home before nine, I shall 
stay all night at sister Jane's — she sent for me to spend 
the evening with her, and — and you know it is always 
quite uncertain whether Mr. Daley will be in a humor 
to escort me home. 

CHAPTER m. 

If I were only sure that fishes did not feel, I should 
not mind hooking them, said a lad of tender heart. 

Mi^s Ariana Huntingdon was convinced that men 
did not feel, and therefore had not the slighest scruple 
in taking captive as many as came within range of her 
fascinations. 

Had the misanthropical little coquette been old, or 
ugly, the stronger sex would have risen in a body to 
expel her from the city, but being very young and very 
pretty, they seemed to love her all the better for her 
alledged heresy as to man's supremacy. 

" That is one of the most beautiful apparitions that I 
ever met," said a young gentleman who caught a 
glimpse of our heroine upon a fashionable promenade, 
crowded with insipid faces, whose fair unmeaningness 
was made more conspicuous from being contrasted 
with the gayest of colors. 

"Ashes of roses" would have been the only appro- 
priate hue for some of these passe damsels, of whose 
bloom certainly but the cinders were remaining, on 
which the marks of their former beauty were faintly 
traced in flittering characters. 

There was a peculiar freshness and individuality in 
Ariana's appearance, arising from her dear, original 
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intellect, "which made her always noticed, even by 
those who did not admire the piquant style of her 
beauty. Then her dress, without trespassing upon the 
mode of the season, bore some tasteful addition, so 
unique, that it was at once surmised that she must be 
very distingue to be allowed such independence. 

^' Madame Bonheurie has not a hat trimmed in that 
manner," said a characterless parvenu, who could 
not have afforded even a ribbon without a pedigree. 

The article of dress, thus critieii^ed, was a hat of 
delicate rose-color, but, ala<« ! instead of wearing the stifi* 
top-knots of ril)bon which were then in Vogue, Ariana 
had arranged the trimming so as to drop upon one side, 
without hiding the swan-like throat of its petite 
wearer. Her mantle, too, though unexceptionable in 
the richness and color of thp velvet, was but slightly 
trimmed, and its graceful sleeves were quite unlike the 
stiff armlets through which some fair ladies' hands 
were peeping in unnatural constraint. 

Ariana, while smiling sweetly on her acquaintances, 
so moderated her tokens of favor upon this particular 
day, that no one stepped to her side to offer their es- 
cort, for she was deep in meditation. 

"Am I really anxious to be an old maid?" was the 
question she was revolving in her own mind, and 
every antiquated maiden whom she met seemed to 
weigh against the affirmative that an hour since she 
would have been ready to pronounce. 

" Yes," however, sprung to her lips as she entered 
the parlor of Professor Daley, or rather study, as it 
might more appropriately be named. All signs of 
femine refinement were neutralized in this uncomfort- 
able apartment by huge piles of books, {daced where 
most convenient for that gentleman. 

If Mrs. Daley flew into a passion on the subject, and 
declared that she had seldom a place where a guest 
could be seated, he took up another volume, and per- 
haps, laid the one he had been reading upon the only 
vacant chair. 

" You are the rudest man in the world, Madison," 
was Ariana's involuntary exclamation, as her learned 
connection gave her a kind of chin how when she en- 
tered the apartment, without appearing to favor her 
with a single glance. 

" That is what I always tell him," rejoined Jane, 
who seemed, as is the ca.<e with some one in most 
families, to have absorbed all the spirit intended amply 
to endow the whole ; " read, read, from morning till 
night. I might as well have no husband." 

Like the boy under stoical tuition, if Mr. Daley had 
learned nothing else from philosophy, it had enabled \ 
him to meet reproach with perfect calmness. It is 
questionable, however, if that mode of meeting reproach 
is a virtue, which instead of turning away wrath, in- 
furiated it beyond all bounds. Mr. Daley's perfect 
indifference to the happines« of ever)' living tiling, was 
the alkali to the acid of Mrs. Daley's character, and ' 
produced violent fenuentatioQ. How cold those blue 
eyes of his looked through the green spectacles worn 
to repair the effect of constant study by lamp-light ! It ' 
would have been well if the carpet oocdd have been 
defended from the efiects of th^e noclumal vigils, as 
many a spot was visible in spite of the constant wear 



which had reduced the once elastic Brussels to a floor- 
cloth consistency. 

Home, to the man of science, was only a place where 
the torch of mind was to be re-lighted ; his wife, a 
being who fed it with oil, and her house the mere la- 
boratory used for those supplies of a physical nature 
which made the ethereal flame bum purer and brighter. 

What a pity it is that all who are destined to play 
the part of cyphers have not a taste for nonentity ! 
Mrs. Daley, as she oAen told her husband, who, how- 
ever, had not once seemed to hear the remark, " never 
dreamed before her marriage that it would come to 
this." To be sure be had been a different man as a 
lover, but it is one of the standing wonders of the 
world how the wise and great ever condescended to 
the foolishness of courting; yet philosophers in love 
are always lamentably absent, and being quite out of 
their element, flounder away more boisterously than 
any other kind of fish, but marriage puts them again at 
ease, and then their cold blood creeps on unintemipled 
in its sluggUh course. 

"0!d maid or not old maid," again passed throo^ 
Ariana's mind as her eyes rested on Mr. Daley's boots, 
which, in their turn, rested upon the marble mantel- 
piece. 

"Literary men are I presume all just such bears, and 
men of business like Andrew." Single-Ueasedness 
would have carried the day had not the. most finical 
of her maiden acquaintance arisen to efface \h& images 
of the brothers-in-law. 

"Do these old books make you happy, Madison 
Daley ?" she a>ked, when her sister was quite ex- 
hausted with the relation of her grievances. The 
Professor had been caught looking up at the cessation 
of the sound of his wife's tongue, which be seemed to 
have imagined was to be perpetual. 

One cannot pretend to deafness as easily when they 
meet the eye of a questioner, and a cold " Yes," fell from 
the thin lips of the philosopher. He instantly resumed 
reading a " Treatise upon the promotion of individual 
happiness, as the only certain viray of enhancing na- 
tional prosperity." 

It was a lucky thing for Ariana, that with her quick 
perception of character she had so strong a love for tin 
ludicrous, for what otherwise might have aroused her 
indignation now only excited her mirth. The incon- 
gruity between Professor Daley's philanthropic studies 
and his habitual selfishness, struck her as so droll that 
she burst into a merry peal of laughter. The aston- 
ished glance of the Professor at this sudden merrimeat 
said quite plainly, "Is the girl demented?" and Jane's 
querulous voice, still more audibly, 

" It is easy enough to laugh at other people's mis- 
fortunes ! I only wish that I may live to see you mar- 
ried, and yet as much alone and as depcmdent on 
your own exertions, as if you had no natural pro- 
tector." 

Ariana knew by long experience that her sister OOB- 
sidered Mr. Daley's faults as her exclusive pt o p e rty , 
and wished others to speak of him always as if be were 
a model of a man When she spoke in society hetwlf 
of her learned husband, no one would have dreamed 
that she had discovered the feet of her idol to be of 
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day, but in tite-a-tites she even insinuated to him 
that they were slightly cloven. 

Ariana had a good share of mother wit, and knew 
very well the wisdom oC exciting a counteracting 
passion when she had subjected herself to reproof by 
her open disrespect toward her learned brother-in- 
law. ^ 

** You told me, sister," she paid soothingly, " that 
yon expected company, and my aid would be needed 
in preparing for their reception." 

All Mrs. Daley's motions were sudden, and at this 
remark she started up, exclaiming, " There ! I have 
not given half my orders in the kitchen, and I dare 
say that the children have put the dining-room all out 
of order while I have been talking here. Do go and 
see to them, while I tell Betty what linen to put on the 
bed in the spare room." 

One would have thought that the dining-room might 
have been sacred to eating and drinking, but the Pro- 
fessor had insisted on piling the surplus of hi^ library 
in one comer of this cold, parlor-looking apartment. 
People have various ideas of comfort, but to Ariana's 
eyes the disorder which her pretty little niece and 
nephew had caused was rather an improvement. 

Archie had built a very respectable houhc out of the 
Encyclopedias, and a large stone inkstand, which 
lucidly was corked, served very well, when turned 
upside down, for a parior centre-table. A smaller one 
and an accompanying sand-box, from his mother's 
escritoir, answered for ottomans, and upon them two 
table-napkins, with strings round their wai^t.s, to im- 
prove their figures, were sitting up, quite like ladies 
and geimemen. 

The bright faces of Archie and Etta wore a troubled 
expression, at the opening of the door, but it turned to 
one of unfeigned delight as they both scampered to- 
ward Ariana, exclaiming — " Oh, aunty, come and see 
our pretty baby-houhc. We have found out such a 
nice way of using pa's tiresome old books." 

Like the cat tran:<formed to a lady, who always 
showed her feline origin at the sight of a moui^e, Ari- 
ana seemed always to return to childhood when in 
company with Archie and Etta. Mrs. Daley might as 
well have set a monkey to keep ihem out of mischief, 
for down dropped the moderator on the floor beside 
the baby-house, and commenced twisting the napkins 
into most ludicrous imitations of humanity. Etta find- 
ing that while her aunty was thus employed, she could 
get a nice chance at playing with her hair, slily drew 
out the comb and fell to " lurling it" over her little 
fingers, while Archie clapped his hands and danced 
about in wild delight at the beauty of the napkin ladies 
and gentlemen— Hark ! there was a footstep in the 
hall— no ! two. The door opened and the Professor, 
with scarcely a glance at the occupants of the room, 
thrust into it a tall, fine-looking stranger, and merely 
saying, " My sister-in-law, Cousin Arthur," retreated. 

Ariana was so much amused at this strange intro- 
duction of the visiter, that she scarcely thought of her 
own disordered appearance. 

" So, brother Madison has ejected you, sir, from his 
study at once," she said smiling. " IIis way of making 
people completely at home is by turning them out of 
23* 



his own door. Do take a seat with us children, and 
my sister will be here presently." 

Arthur Grayson had a great respect for his cousin, 
the Professor, having never seen him in domestic life, 
and only knowing his high reputation among the f-cien- 
tific men of the day. He was ignorant of the reason 
why Ariana spoke in so dUrespectful a tone of so near 
a connection, and it seemed a want of politeness. 

" No beauty can atone for such rudeness," he thought 
to himself, but replied courteously, " My cousin proba- 
bly knew what society I should find most entertaining, 
and I am glad that he did not allow me to trespass 
upon his time." 

Before Ariana could answer this remark, Jane 
emeiged from a staMMrase leading to the kitchen, with 
a bowl in her hand, exclaiming, " Do, Ariana, stir up 
this cake." 

In her surprise at the sight of the stranger, the bowl 
slipped from her hand and fell on the floor, scattering 
its yet fluid contents in every direction. Our pretty 
man-hater turned mu-chievously toward Arthur Gray- 
son, to observe how he bore the bespattering of the 
very elegant suit of broadcloth in which his unexcep- 
tionable form was enveloped, but instead of betraying 
any marks of irritation, he said with perfect self-com- 
mand and good-humor, " I presume that the dispenser 
of such good things can only be that Lady Bountiful, 
my Cousin Jane, of whose open-handed hospitality I 
have oHen heard." 

It could never have been said of Mrs. Daly that she 

was 

*' Mi«tre88 of herself though china full." 

And to ha\'e lost china and cake both together was 
quite too ^vere a trial of her patience. 

Ariana immediately came to her relief, by saying to 
the guG^i very politely, " Will you walk into the study 
with me, sir. I assure you that Madison does not 
care how many people are there, so he is saved from 
the task of entertaining them." 

<< It is all the fault of that selfi.-'h animal," she added 
mentally. '* What is the use of all the learning in the 
world if unmixed with a particle of common sense." 

CHAPTER IV. 

A week after Arthur Grayson's arrival in the city, 
the following letter was received at his father's de- 
lightful residence on the banks of the Susquehanna : 

" My dkaeest Mother, — Were it not for the do- 
mestic happiness I have witnessed at home, I i^hould 
begin to believe that no literary man ought ever to 
marry. When I remember your anecdotes of the mis- 
chievous pranks of little Madison Daley, and then look 
at his immovable face, I can scarcely believe that he 
is the same individual. His soul, during the last seven 
years, must have as completely changed as the ele- 
ments of that stifi'-knit frame, which day and night is 
bent over some ponderous volume, for not an atom of 
{dayfulness or bonhonunie now enters into his compo- 
sition. Perhaps a -^ silent loving woman" might have 
retarded this metamorphonis, but Cousin Jane is of 
quite a diflerent class. Out of respect to you, dear 
mother, I try always to think that W(Hnen are free 
from blame, and sincerely conuniserate the philoso- 
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pher's wife, who makes me thoroughly uucomfortable, 
by trying to make me comfortable, and her children 
wretched, in endeavoring to bring them up properly. 
Her promiiied \ii!>il to Ca^stleton, will, I am sure, be a 
green spot in her existence, and the uiununy hu»band 
makes no oppoisition to the excursion. Will you have 
the kindness to include in your invitation. Miss Ariana 
Huntingdon, a si£>ter of Madison's wife, whom I 
&>hould like you to know as a peculiar specimen of 
womanliood. She has wit and beauty enough to fas- 
cinate any man, were it not for her having conceived 
so thorough and unfeminine a contempt for mankind, 
that she is often guilty of such rudeness that my heart 
resists all her attractions. Andrew Dormer and Madi- 
son Daley are not, it is true, such mm as would give any 
person of discernment a high respect for our sex, yet 
it is a mark of a little mind to condemn whole classes 
for the faults of individuals. Then Miss Ariana is an 
arrant little coquette, insisting that it is of service to a 
man to break his heart, as it will have a little softness 
ever afterward, whereas it otherwise would continue 
all stone. We have many pleasant tilts on these sub- 
jects, and when pushed for a reason, she always main- 
tains her cause by such cunning .'-arcasms, that I am 
obliged to own myself defeated. ' Men at home !' is 
her frequent exclamation, in a tone of perfect contempt, 
at any new proof of the selfishness of her brothers-in- 
law. I wonder if she would dare to utter this sneer at 
the lords of creation, after seeing ray honored father 
under his own ho>pitable roof. Please say to him that 
I have almost completed the business enl^u^ted to my 
care, and shall return home in two weeks from to- 
morrow. Till then, I remain as ever, 
** Your devoted son, 

" Aethur Graysor.'' 

" This old study is not such a di&agreeable room 
after all," said Ariana, as she was en^conced in the 
low window-seat, with Arthur Grayson beside her. 
They were hidden from the view of her brother-in- 
law by his long overcoat, which no remon.Htrances 
could induce him to have hung elsewhere. " MadLstxi 
has probably discovered that the parlors of Hercula- 
neum were thus ornamented," she continued, pointing 
to a pair of boots which were standing in the midst of 
the apartment. 

"It is a very pleasant room to me," he replied, 
'' and I shall long remember the hours si)ent here." 

A glance of joy shot from Ariana'seyes, but it passed 
aw^ay as she thought, '* I dare say both of my brothers- 
in-law used to say just such agreeable things before 
they were married." " If I ever meet with a man who 
tries to be disagreeable, I shall believe that he is 
sincere," she replied, somewhat pettishly. 

"Why do you suspect me of hypocrisy?" said 
Arthur, coldly. " I remarked that our pleasant chats 
had cheated me of many weary hours ; you cannot 
doubt that this is the case. I neither said nor intended 
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Ariana had always applauded sincerity, but this frank 
avowal did not meet her approbation. The tiU'd-tite 
was becoming awkward, and was luckily interrupted 
at this juncture by the ring of the postman. A letter 
was handed to Mr. Grayson ; it contained a note which 



he gave to Miss Huntingdon. She blushed at seeing 
that it bore the signature of Isabella Grayson, and was 
penned in a feminine hand, of remarkable delicacy and 
beauty. The flush on her cheek grew absolutely 
crimson, as she read the polite invitation to accompany 
her sister on a visit to Castleton the ensuing month. 
At that moment Arthur Grayson Vf^ wishing that be 
had not induced his mother to extend her hospitality, as 
Ariana had of late openly amiounced her predilections 
for single blessedness, and had at the same time been 
so bewitchin^y agreeable, that he U^an to feel that her 
society was dangerous to his peace. 

" I fear I must decline this invitation," said she, 
after a pause of some minutes. 

" For what reason ?" he asked, while his dark eyes 
were fixed in close scrutiny upon her varying counte- 
nance. 

Ariana blushed still deeper, and then attempted to 
smile, but a tear stole to her eye as she replied with 
great frankness, " We have spent so many delightful 
hours together that your memory will be very pleasant, 
but I am afraid that the charm would be broken if I 
were to s<ie you at home." 

This confession almost drew from Arthur one of 
still deeper import, but a remembrance flashed upon 
him of all he had heard of Ariana's coquetry, and be 
merely replied, " If that is all, I will remain away from 
Castleton, rather than deprive my mother and Mrs. 
Daley of the pleasure of your society." 

This proposition, however, was by no means agree- 
able. 

" Oh, no !" she exclaimed, " I have no idea o^exOing 
you on my account, only promi&^e to try ananot be 
very di5'agreeable." 

This pledge was easily given. Soon after a mes- 
senger arrived to say that Mr. Dormer was quite un- 
well, and begged that Mrs. Daley would spare Ariana. 

If there be any where in the world a striking instance 
of the fallen pride of humanity, a sick man aflfords the 
example. 

When Ariana returned, Mr. Doniier was lying oo 
the Sofa, in the parlor, in his gay dressing-gown, havmg 
absolutely refused to go to his chamber and be regu- 
larly treated as a patient. Harriet stood by him with 
a wine-glass of medicine in one hand, and a saucer of 
sweetmeats in the other, trying to coax the invalid to 
swallow the dose she had so carefully prepared for him. 
The naughtiest of boys never made up such rueful 
faces, or protested more willfully against the disagree- 
able injunction. 

" There 's no use," he said at last, angrily; "Td 
rather die than swallow such stufl'." 

" But, dear Andrew, what could I do without you ?" 
said the aflcctionate Mrs. Dormer, now almost in tears. 

A sudden and vident pain made her husband io* 
dined Xo change his resolution, and snatching the giaw» 
he said, " There, give me the sweatmeats, quick." 
With much writhing and choking, he swallowed a 
dose which one of his children would have taken 
without a murmur. 

"What is the matter, Andrew?" asked Ariana^ 
kindly, as she stepped to his side. 

"Matter enoi^h," he replied, "my ttomaoh it 
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entirely ruined by the horrid mesRss on which I have 
been fed for the last month. A hor^e could not have 
stood the cooking to which I have been forced to 
submit." 

Mr. Dormer, aAer smoking his digestive organs out 
of order, in spite of the remonstrances of his friends, 
DOW actually believed that he was an injured man, 
victimized by a bad cook and a careless wife. 

Such a miserable week as followed this scene had 
rarely fallen to Ariana's lot, but she was really grateful 
to Mr. Dormer for his disinterested kindness to her, 
and relieved her sister of much trouble and care. 
Every day that detained the peevis^h patient from his 
business made him still more unreasonable and ex- 
acting. He would have been well much sooner if any 
one could have induced him to obey the orders of the 
physician. After a dose of calomel, he would insist 
en a hearty dinner of beef-steak, and when purpos^ely 
kept in a low state to prevent the danger of fever, 
called loudly for wine or brandy, declaring that his 
wife would like nothing better than to see his strength 
BO reduced that there could be no hope of his recovery. 

The servants were so exhausted with his caprices 
that the chambermaid took French leave, and then 
Mrs. Dormer, who had double duty to perform, was 
taxed with inattention to his wants. 

"I wonder if Arthur Grayson has a strong const it u- 
tkn?" was the question which passed through Ariaiia's 
mind, as she witnessed the daily martyrdom of her 
meek sister. Now the dressing was all turn from the 
blisters of the impatient invalid, then the covering 
thrown oflf, and a moment after a complaint made that 
some outer door had been left open on pu^po:^e to freeze 
him to death. Every do^e of medicine was taken 
with a struggle, every word of advice regarded as an 
infrmgemeut on his rights. 

Where was that clever fellow, Andrew Dormer ? 
What would the merchants ou 'chuuge have said to the 
transformation? Nolhiug, we p^e^uule, for like hiui- 
Eclf, they were few of them clever lellows to their 
own wives and servants. 

CHAPTER V. 

It is quite an objection to rail-roads and steamboats 
that they present so few inconveniences as to give one 
but little opportunity of discovering the temper and 
good-breeding of their fellow passengers. Nobody is 
crowded within, nobody has to sit without, no one is 
sick oa the back seat, or lacks support on the middle 
one, as used to be the case in those dear old stage- 
coaches, where persons were shaken out of all cere- 
mony, and jostled into a pleasant acquaintance. 

A private carriage, however, if well filled, has still 
its points of trial ; and the Grayson equipage, when 
packed with the Daley family, promi^es to exercise 
the patience of its inmates. 

Of course, the ladies were too modern to be troubled 
-with bandboxes ; but Mrs. Daley's beautiful traveling- 
bag, which had been worked by her sister, needed as 
much tending as a baby ; and the bouquet of flowers, 
-which Ariana was carrying from a city green-house to 
Mrs. Grayson, in a tin case, wanted great care, being 
sprinkled every time that the horses^were watered. 



Arthur Grayson had been early schooled to consider 
annoyance at petty evils as totally unworthy of a man 
of sense, and there was no affectation in his indifference 
to his own eea^ while making the ladies as comfort- 
able as lay within his power. He even succeeded in 
beguiling Etty from Ariana's arm to his own, and Jane's 
brow grew smoother at every mile, from finding the 
children so easily amused. Archie Daley had a quick 
inquiring mind, and drank in eagerly all the informa- 
tion which his friend gave with r^ard to the objects 
that they passed on the road. At length, wearied with 
pleasure, he fell asleep, leaning his whole weight on 
Arthur's, while Etta slumbered on his breast, as much 
at home as if in her nunse's arms. 

Ariana had been unusually silent during the journey. 
The peculiar gentleness of her companion, his delicate 
attentions to Jane and herself, with his sweet considera- 
tion for the children, and carelessness of his own com- 
fort, made her wish that the journey might be long, and 
suggested the thought how happy any one would be, 
who ^hould enjoy such protection through life. 

The»=e retiections gave an unusual soiUiess to her 
generally vivacious manners, which was peculiarly 
attractive; and Arthur, as he glanced at the little 
sleeper on his bosom, and then at the sweet smile on 
Ariana's face, had his own dreams aho of domestic 
bliss. 

These gentle thoughts had not faded from the hearts 
of our travelers, nor the light of the setting sun from 
the evening sky, when they entered the open gates of 
Castleton. An elderly gentleman, of noble appearance, 
stood on tb^ porch of his fine mansion, to Welcome the 
strangers. His dignified yet kindly manners impressed 
Ariana with instant respect, but she fell a still deeper 
emotion in receiving the cordial greetings of Mrs. 
Grayson. Arthur's mother was still a beautiful w^o- 
man, though her hair was slightly silvered with age, 
for her dark eye was intellectually bright, while a 
smile of unconmion sweetness played around her 
pleasant mouth. The heart of the orphan was touched 
by the motherly kindness of tone with which she was 
welcomed ; and as ^he heard the joyful greeting which 
Arthur received froui both his parenbi, and the tender 
respect with which it was letumed, she felt that there 
was a happiness in dome>tic life of which she had 
scarcely dreamed. 

" We must not forget your health, Mary, in our 
pleasure at seeing our friends," said Judge Grayson, 
to his wife, as he gently placed her arm in his, and led 
the way to the cheerful parlor. 

How much expression there is in the interior of any 
dwelling ! That tastefully ornamented room, provided 
with every comfort for the elder members of the 
family, and filled with materials of amusements for all 
persons of cultivated minds, breathed nothing but peace 
and joy. , 

Arthur placed a footstool at his mother's feet, and 
then rang for a servant, to show the ladies to their 
apartment, while Judge Grayson was helping them to 
disencumber themselves from some of their numerous 
wrappings. Archie had loitered to take a ride on the 
porch, where he had spied a rocking-horse, which had 
been brought down from the garret with a view to his 
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amusement, while Etty had caught up a kitten which 
seemed used to nothing but kindness. 

** What an excellent housekeeper Mrs. GT&yeoa ap- 
pears to be !" was Jane's exclamation, the moment that 
they reached their apartment. "They say that the 
judge is a learned man, but I do not see any thing that 
looks like it." 

A disorderly dwelling, and a cold, disagreeable man 
at its head, were to Mrs. Daley, alas ! the usual indi- 
cations of the abode of literature. She had not noticed 
that one little cabinet of books in the parlor, contained 
some very profound works, and that the large room 
opposite, was a well furnished library. 

The beautiful art of making others happy had been 
so completely studied by Mrs. Grayson, that before 
the evening passed away, Mrs. Daley and her sister 
scarcely remembered that they were guests. As 
Ariana began to feel perfectly at home, her natural 
vivacity arose, and the judge smiled pleasantly at her 
lively rejoinders to the playful remarks of hi« son. 

Now and then Mrs. Grayson looked up a little 
seriously, from her conversation on family afl'airs with 
Jane, as if afraid that Artliur might be tempted to some 
slight rudeness, in replying to the gay Fallies of his 
companion. 

CHAPTER VI. 

When Ariana awoke the next morning, she feared 
that her last night's enjoyment had been all a dream; 
but a glance around her chamber convinced her that 
at least she was not in the habitation of either of her 
sisters. 

The sound of a loud, manly voice below, fully re- 
stored her to consciousness, and with it came the tor- 
menting thought that it must be Judge Grayson. I am 
afraid that af\er all he is like other men at Home, was 
her mental ejaculation. 

The voice came nearer, but its tones were not harsh, 
and Ariana now distinctly heard the words, * Up, up, 
Arthur ! Yourmother wishes a letter sent to the village, 
and wc ride there on horseback before breakfast. 
Hurr>', my boy !" 

"Here I am, sir, booted and spurred," was distinctly 
audible, in a gay, yet respectful tone. And then the 
cheerful voices of father and son, as they mounted 
their horses and rode uway. 

"Take another mutfm, Miss Ariana," said the 
judge, as they sat at breakfast. " It may be vanity, 
but I think my wife always manages to have nicer 
muffins than are found any where else in the whole 
country. I know Arthur is of the same opinion, for 
he gives us the best possible proof of it." 

The son gave a smiling assent, and Ariana thought 
of Andrew Dormer and his habit of finding fault with 
every thing that was {daced before him. 

It is not much the fashion at the present day for 
young men to consult their parents with regard to their 
loive afiairs, but Arthur Grayson walked closely in the 
footsteps of his father, and he was a gentleman of the 
old school. Were this mode more prevalent, ther« 
would not be so many unhappy motbers-in-law and 
fuch miserable wives. 



The visiters from the city had spent two days at 
Castleton before Arthur could ask his mother's adviee 
about the subject which lay nearest his heart. The 
moment, however, that he found an opportimity of 
speaking to her alone, he said, eagerly, '* Whatdo3roa 
think of Ariana?" 

" A question that I am not yet qualified to answer, 
my son," was her reply, while she looked earnestly 
into his troubled face, as if seeking to discover how 
deejay he was interested in the inquiry, which he bad 
just made. 

" Yuu do not like her, I see plainly," he hastily r^ 
marked, in a tone of bitter disappointment. 

" You are much mistaken in that supposition, my 
dear Arthur. On the contrary, her frankness and 
talents interest me exceedingly, and even her fauhs 
make me anxious for a more intimate acquaintance, 
for I think that I might be of service in aiding her to 
overcome them. I am not sure, however, 'that she 
would be a suitable cohipanion for life for my daiiing 
son, if that is what you wish to know." 

" Then I must not stay here any longer," be ex- 
claimed, impetuously. " I have too much coofidenoe 
in your judgment to believe that I could ever be happy 
with any one, of whose character you disapproved. I 
feared that it would be so." 

" You are too hasty, Arthur. Why does the opinion 
I have expressed make it necessary for you to leave 
home ?" 

"Because I have discovered that I love her too 
well to trust myself longer in her society," be an- 
swered, with agitation. 

" Then you are right in your resolution. Why do 
you not make your long promised visit to Cary»foid 
Lee? If I find on further acquaintance that Ariana is 
worthy of your afiection, you shall not long remain in 
ignorance of the conclusion " 

" Thank you," Arthur replied, and then sorrow of 
heart prevented him from adding more, but kissing 
afleciionately his mother's pale cheek, he hastily left 
the apartment. 

Ariana's face was radiant with smiles when she 
descended to the dining-room. Her gayety, however, 
quickly disappeared when Arthur, who sat next to her 
at the table, asked abniptly, "Have you any com* 
mands for my friend, Lee ; I am going this aAemooa 
to Allendale, to remain with him for a few wedcs." 

Luckily for Ariana, Jane immediately exclaimed, 
" What, going to run away from us so soon. How 
will the children get along without you ?" 

"Please don't go, sir?" said Archie, moumAilly. 
" I cannot finish my new bow without your help." 

" I will show you about it," said the judge, kindly, 
" and take you to ride on horseback behind me, jurt as 
Arthur has done." 

By this time Ariana had recovered ber compoame, 
and said, with an attempt at gayety, " What a d»- 
lightful time we ladies shall have with none to molest 
or make us afraid. The only fear will be, that I shall 
quite forget my saucy ways if I havenoone topradios 
tbem upon." 

" Suppose you should make me a target for your wit«** 
said the judge, playfully. 
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"My weapons would only rebound upon myself, 
with so invulnerable a mark," s-he replied, in a re- 
spectful tone. 

A conversation, in which evident constraint was 
▼inble, followed, and every one glad when the meal 
was at last over. An hour afterward Arthur's horse 
was brought round to the door, and with an air of 
extreme embarrassment, he bade Mrs. Daley and 
Arlana a hasty farewell. The assumed indifference 
of the latter was so well counterfeited, that her lover 
rode away with the full conviction that his absence 
was considered as a relief. 



CHAPTER VII. 

The next morning. Judge Grayson was obliged to 
leave Castleton to attend a court at a neighl)oring vil- 
lage, and the ladies were left in sole possession of the 
mansion. 

" How dull it is here to-day," said Ariana, to her 
sister, as they were ttte-d-tite^ while Mrs. Grayson 
was occupied with domestic affairs. " I just saw a 
pair of boots at the door of the opposite chamber, and 
it was actuUy a delightful sight. I really think that 
everlasting overcoat of MadJNon's would be a pleasant 
addition to our prospect in this dearth of mankind." 

Jane was delighted at a chance to revenge herself 
for all Ariana's attacks upon the odd ways of the 
professor. "What ails you," she said, " to make such 
strange remarks ; they come very unexpectedly from 
sach a professed man-hater. Why I have heard you 
say, that Eden could not be a Paradise to you, if men 
were allowed to enter it." 

" Let by-gones be by-gones, Jenny. We grow wiser 
everyday," said Ariana, playfully. "Do you need 
me here this morning ?" 

" No, I shall be busy in copying these receipts for 
cake, but if you will have an eye to the children who 
are down stairs, I shall be obliged to you." 

Ariana took up her basket containing a pair of slip- 
pers, which she was working for Andrew Ddrmer,and 
went into the parlor, where she hoped to find Mrs. 
Grayson. 

That lady wa«, however, not there, but soon came 
in, and setting down her work, commenced one of 
those easy, confidential chats, which make two people 
better acquainted than years of intercourse in general 
society. 

" I am going to ask a question, which you will think 
very strange," said Ariana, at length, " but it would 
make me so much happier if I was certain about it." 

"What is it, dear?" asked the kind lady, with a 
benevolent smile, which encouraged curiosity. 

" Will you then tell me," said Ariana, hesitatingly, 
" if Judge Grayson is always as kind and agreeable at 
home as he appears to us." 

The tears rose to Mrs. Grayson's eyes as she an- 
swered, " Ha has never been otherwise. I could not 
with propriety have replied to your question if I had 
not testimony to bear to his never failing love and 
kindness." 

"Oh! how glad I am!" exclaimed Aiiana, with a 
fervency that startled her companion. " All the men 
I know are so disagreeable in their own homes, and so 



neglectful of the comfort <^ their wives, that I thought 
the rest of the world were like them." 

"It is too true, my child," said Mrs. Grayson, 
kindly, " that there are those who sacrifice their pri- 
vate peace to their public duties, or exibit at home the 
vexation consequent upon lives of constant toil and 
anxiety. Even where this is the case, however, it is 
a woman's duty to give her home all the cheerfulness 
in her power ; and if her husband is not in private life 
what she could wish, the secret should be confined to 
her own bosom." 

Mrs. Grayson was one of the few persons who can 
give advice so discreetly as not to wound the feelings 
of the person whom they are trying to benefit. Her 
la«it remark made Ariana feel the impropriety of having 
allowed the faults of her brothers-in-law, who were 
generous, indeed, though their manners were often so 
disagreeable. Her confession in this respect was so 
frankly made, that it won upon Mrs. Grayson's afiec- 
tion, and iheir conversation continued in a still more 
confidential tone. 

Day after day Ariana would glide down into the 
parlor, to enjoy Biete-d-tete with her new friend, while 
Jane was occupied with her receipts, and the children 
busy at play. Her laughing philosophy was only the 
armor of pride, and her warm, generous feelings gushed 
forth unrestrained, in con^•er^ing with Mrs. Grayson. 
The sportive bursts of humor, which were so per- 
fectly natural to her lively disposition, awoke in the 
elder lady some of the vivacity of her early years, and 
Jane would be startled from her monotonous employ- 
ment, by the sound of their merry laughter. Insen- 
sibly the bright, impulsive girl was winding around the 
heart of her friend, in trying to win whose approbation 
her own character was rapidly improving. 

There was only one subject on which there was not 
perfect confidence between Mrs. Grayson and Ariana. 
Arthur's name was never mentioned by either of them. 
Ariana could not with delicacy, tell his mother how 
bitterly ^he was grieved at his departure, but her lan- 
guid eyes, and frequently wandering thoughts, re- 
vealed the truth. 

Sometimes, when at evening Judge Grayson re- 
turned from court, she saw the affectionate meeting 
with his dear wife, she would sigh deeply, as if look- 
ing on happiness that could never be her own. 

The six weeks which Mrs. Daley intended to spend 
at Castleton, had passed rapidly away. On the morrow 
the family were to return to the city, and all regretted 
the necessity for their separation. 

As Ariana sat listening to the regrets of Mrs. Grayson 
and her sister that their intercourse was so soon to be 
terminated, she was unable to command her spirits, 
and under pretence of breathing the fre^h air, walked 
out upon the piazza. She stood looking toward the 
stars in melancholy abstraction, when a gentleman 
came suddenly around the corner of the house, and 
stood at her side. "Mr. Grayson!" she exclaimed, 
with such unafiected joy, that a smile of delight beamed 
on his face as he eagerly seized her proffered hand. 

" Did you not then know that I was to return this 
evening ?" he asked. " Could you think that I would 
allow you to depart without saying farewell?" 
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" You left us 8o abruptly, that I did not know what 
to expect," she replied, blushing deeply. 

" Did you not object to coming here lest my pre- 
sence should mar your enjoyment?" he inquired, 
mischievously. 

" But you know," she replied, with warmth, " what 
was the rearK)n for that silly remark." 

" Why silly ? If seeing me at home might det*troy 
your respect, it was quite wise to send me into banish- 
ment," he remarked, playfully. 

" But I could not have done so, I am sure, now," 
she replied, earnestly. 

" Have you really sufficient faith in any man to be- 
lieve him free from the faults which I have so often 
heard you impute to the whole sex?" 

The question was put in a jesting tone, but Arthur 
listened eagerly for her reply. 

" Your father's constant politeness has overcome all 
those foolish prejudices. I do believe that his son may 
resemble him." 

" Would you dare to trust your happiness to the 
keeping of that son?" he asked, with tender earnestness. 

" 1 should," she replied with characteristic prompt- 
ness, while a tear glistened in her eye. 

" Then why may not tliis place henceforth be your 



home. My mother already loves you dearly, and m^ 
father's approbation sanctions my suit." 

Ariana's consent was easily won to this proposition 
and then Arthur went to announce his own arrival "^ 
the family circle, while she stole to her apartment i^. 
compose her agitated heart. 

Mrs. Daley insisted that Ariana should remain wif^ 
her a month previous to her marriage, and then BCry. 
Dormer pleaded for a visit of equal length. Andreir 
would have been quite out of humor at her loss, were 
it not for the pleasu^^e of hearing that she had given up 
her rebellious thoughts as to man's supremacy. Tbe 
professor was so much ameliorated by Jane's more 
prudent conduct, that he presented the bride elect with 
a set of very dry books, in token of r^ard for her 
choice. Mr. Dormer made her many valuable giA^ 
though his manner of bestowing favors almost neutral- 
ized the pleasure which he otherwise would have 
conferred. 

Ariana Huntingdon has been for many yetn i 
happy wife. Arthur Gray.ton has found that well 
regulated wit and cheerful independence, beightea 
domestic life ; and Ariana asserts that men deserve the 
title of Lords of Creation, and that her Arthur, to 
be fully appreciated, must be seen " at Home.' 
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THE FEAR OF DEATH. 



BT MAST L. LAW80N. 



It is not that I shrink to yield 

My soul to God, whose claim is just ,* 
I know my spirit is his own, 

And thut this human frame is dust ; 
To Him my higher powers I owe. 

The light of mind, the faith of love ; 
Too mean the service of a life 

My ceoself 8B gratitude to prove ; 
But still I pause in mortal fear. 
For life is sweet — and death is drear. 

The ties that bound me close to earth 

With deep affection's tender chain, 
Were severed by his sovereign will, 

And tears and agony were vain ; 
And blighted hope and withering care 

Their shadows o'er my soal have cast ; 
And sauny dreams, that fancy wove 

Of rainbow hues, to soon have past ; 
But still I pause in mortal fear, 
And life is sweet — and death is drear. 

For memory brings to me again 
The dear ones that are bid to rest, 

And scenes 'mid which they bora a part 
In lovely visions haant my breast; 

Their looks, their wordsi their bcNuning smilM, 



Soft tears from out my eyelids press; 
They 're with me through the waking day, 

My nightly dumbers gently bless ; 
And still I pause in mortal fear, 

For life is sweet — and death is drear. 

My faithful friends whose gentle deeds 

Of kindness words were poor to tell ; 
My daily walks, my favorite flowers, 

The page where genius throws its spell, 
And Nature with its varied hues, 

Where spring and summer brightly glows, 
By many a fine and subtle link 

Of custom round my being grows ; 
And still I pause in mortal fear, 

For life is sweet— 4ud death is drear. 

Kind Lord ! subdue this trembling dread. 

My spirit nerve with firmer seal, 
Death is th« portal of our life, 

Its promised good Thoa wilt nwmX ; 
And in thy word I read with Joy 

Tha UeMings that belierera ikara, 
And peace within my boaoin staals, 

The heavenly p sa c c that ^prkiga fran pnr'i 
No more 1 panaa is mortal Aar, 
Tha giave ia awatt when Tkm art near. 
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A YEAR AND A DAY: 

OR THE WILL. 

ST MES. CABOLINS R. BVTLXB. 



(Concluded from p4Mge 199.) 



CHAPTER IV. 

Ice a brief retrospect of the Ia»t two yean 
Drayford. 

»9aDt summer evening, two gentlemen, 
ine, spirited steeds, came gayly cantering 
(tie slope of a hill, and across the rustic 
formed the entrance to a small village in 
f Pennsylvania, just as a party of merry 
vers returning the same way from the 
s beyond. The road, or rather lane, was 
rrow, and obr^erving the rapid a|q[Nroach 
irians, the girls hastily stepping aside into 
s, stood still for them to pass by. Instead 
however, they slackened their pace, and 
reigning in his 8teed, gazed impertinently 
ling faces of the village girls. 
}ns !" he exclaimed, in a low voice to his 
' what a pair of eyes that little witch has 
etticoat — and what a shape ! look at her, 

1 thus pointed out could not have been 
;teen. In face and form a perfect H^ie, 
uperb pair of laughing black eyes, shaded 
ing lasher. Her little sun-bonnet was 
It rested loosely upon her shoulders ; her 
sras as black and brilliant as her eyes, was 
ler beautiful neck, and clustered in tight 
her finely formed head, upon the top of 
* pail of foaming milk. With one hand 
htly poised, while the other rested upon 
I attitude most graceful and picturesque, 
was of dark-blue bombazet, set off by a 
1 short-gown reaching half way to the 
it was fiiiitihed with a narrow frilling — 
vogue among the farmers' daughters both 
lia and New England — and a very pretty 
. Her little feet were bare, hiding them- 
ly in the tall grass. 

s an angel — a perfect divinity!" replied 
r a rude stare at the young maid, " What 
le would make — eh, Crayford !" 
Mingf," added the other, with a devilish 
be worth our while to stay here a day or 
ly you?" 

(tings returned a significant wink, which 
d to by the other in the same way. 
te remarks they had rode slowly on, but 
wheeling his horse, Crayford once more 
le little group, and lii\ing bia bat, bowed 
ly as he said, 

ell me, fair maidens, where my friend and 
9 so fortunate as to find a night*a lodging? 



We are somewhat fatigued with a long day's ride, and 
would fain rest our weary limbs, as also our jaded 
steeds. Can you direct us, then, to some public house 
in your village?'* 

A sprightly blue-eyed girl, deltgfaled to be of service 
to the polite stranger, stepped quickly forward, and 
said, while her cheeks grew redder and redder, and her 
eyes rounded with every word : 

** O, yes, sir, there is a good tavern at the other end 
of the village, and here is Effie Day, she lives there, you 
know, for it is her grandfather who keeps the house ; 
here, Efiie, you will show the gentleinan the way, 
wootyooEflte?" 

" By all the saints, how lucky !'* whispered Cray- 
ford, to his friend— Effie proving to be no other than 
the identical maiden who had so charmed him. 

Springing from his horse, and throwing the reins to 
Hastings with a meaning glance, Crayford liAed the 
pail from the head of the blushing girl, and begged the 
privilege of assisting her with her bturden, while she 
acted as his guide to the inn. The girls all laughed 
merrily at this, but Effie, blushing still deeper, drew 
her sun-bonnet closely over her face, and tripped lightly 
on before him, so fleetly, too, whether from bashful- 
ness or mischief, that her gallant could scarcely keep 
pace with her twinkling feet. On reaching the inn, his 
fair guide suddenly disappeared, leaving Crayford to 
dittpoce of the milk-pail as he could, to the no small 
delight of Hastings, who highly enjoyed the evident 
discomfiture of his friend. 

The old landlord welcomed the strangers heartily, 
and gave them the best rooms his house could boast, 
and soon placed before them an excellent supper. But 
what gave it its true lest was the attendance of the 
pretty milk-maid--and a more lovely cup-bearer never 
served the gods. 

Poor Effie Day was but an infant when both her 
parents were taken from her by death, and no other 
home had she ever known than the roof of her kind 
old grandfather. With a tenderness far ezceedini? that 
which they had fe\\ for their own children did her 
grandparents regard her, and in pity for her orphan 
state, indulged her in every wish which it was in their 
power to grant. As she grew up her beauty and 
vivacity was their pride, and no theme oouM sooner 
reach their hearts than the .praises of their darling 
Effie. 8lw was brought up in all the simplicity of 
country life ; a circuit often miles the boundary of her 
little worid, and from hooks her knowledge was scardy 
DKMne. Yet the birds which sang at her window, or 
the lambs with whom she skipped in the meadows, 
were not more gay or happy than was the old imi- 
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keeper's bright darling child, when like the serpent in 
Paradise, Crayford came. He found the honest old 
couple and the artless Efiie of the very sort whom his 
cunning could most easily dupe, and with skill which 
would not have disgraced a demon, set about his fiendi!>h 
work — for most cogent reasons of his own di^guising 
his name under thai of Belmont, while his worthy co- 
adjutor assumed that of Jervis. 

Feigning to be charmed with the locality of this little 
town, they made known their intention of pa^i^ing 
several weeks in its vicinity. But why enter into the 
details of a plot t^uch as should call down the avenging 
bolt of heaven. Suffice it, alas I to say, that sin and 
villainy triumphed, and as pure a child as ever the finger 
of God rested upon, was enticed from her home, from 
her poor old doting grandparents. 

Under a solemn promij-e of marriage the unfortunate 
Effie eloped with her ba>e betrayer. 

Upon reaching Philadelphia, the fonn of marriage 
was gone through with by a convenient priest, and the 
sacrifice of innocence completed. For some months, 
but for the memory of the aged couple, in the silent 
shades of her native valley, t^he was as happy as a 
young confiding wife could be in the love, nay, adora- 
tion of her husband. The lodgings Crayford rented 
■were in an ob«cure part of the city, and furnished most 
meager! y for the taste of one accustomed to fashion- 
able di>p!ay, yet Effie, who had never seen any thing 
more grand than the parson's parlor at home, thought 
even a queen could not be more sumptuously lodged, 
and >he was very sure could not be more happy. 

Poor, poor Etfie ! 

This devotion on the part of Crayford continued 
while his humor lasted — no longer ; nor did one gleam 
of pity for the unfortunate girl lead him to wear the 
nmtsk only as long as suited his own pleasure. The 
heart sickens to dwell upon the anguish of poor Effie, 
thus abandoned by one for whom she had .sacrificed all 
— one so friendless, so forlorn, so young and so beau- 
tiful. 

The woman with whom she lodged allowed her to 
remain under her roof until she had ^t^pped her of the 
little she possessed — of her clothing, and the few orna- 
ments Crayford had given her ; then, when no more 
was to be gained, she thrust her forth into the streets 
to die, or live by a fate worse than death I 

Alas! that in a world so fair as this, such things 
really are, needing no aid from fancy to portray their 
atrociousness. 

All day did the poor girl wander through the busy 
crowd, gazing piteously into the faces of the multitude, 
and if by chance one more kindly than others bent an 
eye upon her, she would ask them for Belmont. But 
no one could tell her aught. And then night came^ — 
dark, desolate night. On, from street to street passed 
the unfortunate, shrinking from the rude stare, and still 
nider speech of brutes calluig themselves men ; no one 
offering a shelter to the houseless wanderer, and even 
her own sex meeting her appeals with coarse, unfeel- 
ing laughter. 

Blame her not, that suddenly yielding to the despair 
of her young heart, she sought in death relief. 
It was near the hour of midnight when she found 



herself upon one of the wharves. Dark and oaU 
stretched the river before her; dark and cold was to 
her the world she was leaving. For a moment she 
paused, and gazed despairingly around her; tears 
trickled down he'r pallid cheeks, for she felt she wis 
young to die ; and she wept still more when she thooght 
upon her aged grandparents, who would never know 
her sad fate. Then arose before her, floating as it 
were upon the heaving mass of waters, on which her 
eyes were fixed, that peaceful valley, with the green 
hills sweeping around it, and the rustic dwellings of 
her playmates and friends looking out upon her be- 
seechingly from their pleasant shades as she stood 
there in her loneliness; and as a far-ofi* symphony of 
sweet sounds came floating by, the glad voices which 
Nature bad sang to her in childhood. Poor Efllie Day ! 
what pleasant memories were crowded into those Asw 
brief moments. 

"Belmont!" she shrieked, suddenly starting from 
that far-off* dream, " Belmont, may God forgive yon 
the deed I am about to do!" 

Then falling on her knees, she clasped her tremUiig 
hands, murmuring a prayer for pardon and mercy. 
Now ca>-ting one long, shuddering look upon the cold, 
dark river, she was about to plunge therein, when a 
strong arm was thrown around her, and she wis 
forcibly drawn back several feet from the verge oa 
which she had stood p>oised. 

" Wretched girl, what would you do !" said a voioe 
in her ear. 

She heard no more, for a faintness came over hefi 
and but for the arm still around her, she would have 
fallen insensible to the ground When she reooveiedi 
she found herself upon a bed in a small, neat apart- 
ment. A woman of mild countenance was leuiiag 
over her, chafing her hands and temples, and at the 
foot of the bed sto<xl a gentleman dressed in deep moora- 
ing, with his full, dark eyes fixed upon her with pity 
and kindness. 

" Poor child!" she heard the woman say, just as she 
opened her eyes ; " I '11 warrant some of those gif 
gallants have broken her heart! Bless her, she ii 
coming to — there, there darling, how does thee ted 
now?" 

But ere poor Effie could reply, the gentleman plaoad 
his finger on his lips, as if to caution her from spealdi^ 
then preparing some soothing anodyne, be bade ths 
woman administer it as quickly as possible, and pro- 
mising to be back at an early hour in the morning, took 
leave. 

When the morning came, however, the unfortnntfe 
girl was raving in all the delirium of fever, whickftr 
weeks baffled medical skill. Youth at length triimqilHd 
over di^ease, and she was once more able to lecve hat 
bed. During this time she had made known at il 
vals, her sad history to the good woman of the 
and the benevolent stranger who had snatched hv 
from a watery grave. 

Every where the latter sought to discover the fth 
fidioiis Belmont, and on pursuing his inquiriea tar ikt 
grandparents of the wretched girl, he learned tlwt giaf 
at the desertion of their child, had broken the oU pM^ 
pie's hearts; first the father, then the motlier, tei 
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le to tbeir long homes. A distant relative had 

on the little home»tead, and already a flaunt- 

isurped the head of good old Penn, which for 

1 half a century had smiled benignly down 

"eleni. 

igged to remain with Mrs. Wing, who kept a 

sad and needle store in Lane, near the 

d the kind woman felt so much pity for her 
iprotected situation, that she readily granted 
St. She was soon able to ajssist in the labors 
>p, and to make herself in many ways UMsful. 
nd stranger she saw but little, but from Mrs. 
! learned that he had generously defrayed all 
Be» of her illness. He came but seldom, but 
did, he i^poke to her so kindly, encouraged 
so much gentleness, soothing her sorrows, and 
iT mind to that Higher source where alone 

look for comfort, that Etfie regarded him in 
>f a superior being. 

lonths rolled on, and no tidings of Belmont 
jffie. One morning, as she stood arranging a 
' articles upon the broad window-seat in a 
rhich might display their beauty to the best 
», she threw up the sash for a moment to in- 
ine breeze which came sweepmg up from the 
he day was lovely. The gentle undulating 
* the Delaware, cleA by a hundred flashing 
I the keels of many noble vessels buried in 
ling tide, their white sails swelling to the 
retched before her in beauty, while above, 
and serene was the blue vault of heaven, 
ure yacht had just neared the wharf, and from 
of gentlemen sprung to land, and with rather 
1 mirth, crossed the street directly opposite 
le still stood at the window. Suddenly her 
d upon one of that gay group, and for a mo- 
emed as if breath and motion were suspended 
nsity of her gaze. She could not be mistaken 
w she was not — it was Belmont, her husband ; 
3ly knowing what she did, she rushed to the 

with a wild scream of joy, threw herself 
>reast of Cray ford. 

»o, Crayford, you are in luck, my boy !" 
ae of the party ; " by Jove she *8 an angel I" 
lelmed with confusion, and taken by surprise 
den appearance of one whom he had hoped 
ee more, Crayford for half a minute stood 

then strugglihg to disengage himself from 
.ce, he exclaimed angrily, 
'omaii — none of your tricks with me ; off, 

roughly aside those tender arras which clung 
de^pai^ingly, poor Etfie would have fallen to 
I but for another of the party, who, seizing 
I hhe was sinking, cried with mock pathos, 
pretty one, the fellow is a monster ; here, I 
Mire of you— come, kiss me !" 
ie sprung from his arms, and clasping the 
I^rayford as she saw the heartless wretch 

lot, my husband!" she cried, in tones of 
nguish, " do not, O, do not leave me again; 
ill not be so cruel — take me with you !'' 



" That 's cool, by heavens !— ha ! ha ! ha !'' shouted 
Crayford, with infernal daring, " you are crazy, child ! 
I am not your Belmont ; perhaps this is he — or this/' 
pointing from one to the other of his companions. 

The look of wo with which the poor girl received 
this cruel speech, did not escape their notice, and, 
hardened as they were, they were moved to pity, and 
the nide jests died on their lips. 

Effie rose from her knees, and tottering a step for- 
ward, placed her trembling hand upon the outstretched 
arm of Crayford. With an oath he spumed her from 
him, when in his path their suddenly aro^e one whose 
cold, searching glance, struck terror to his guilty soul. 

" Crayford, I know you !" exclaimed the stranger. 
" Thu*, then, is your infernal work ; ay, tremble, thou 
base destroyer of innocence. Away, I say, ere I am 
tempted to do a deed shall shame my manhood !" 

Livid with rage, Crayford drew a dirk from his 
bosom, and rushed suddenly upon the stranger; but in 
an instant it was wrenched from his hand, then seizing 
the wretch by the collar, as he would a dog, he hurled 
him off' the curb-stone, and with such force, as sent him 
half across the street, and then lining tenderly the form 
of the fainting girl in his arms, bore her into the 
house. 

The reader will, of course, infer that Crayford and 
the stranger had met before. They had ; nor was this 
the first dark deed to which the latter knew Crayford 
might lay claim. 

To draw our long digression to a close, suffice it to 
say, that it was the unfortunate Efile Day whom 
Florence had met while walking with Crayford, and 
that the gentleman whom she had pointed out to him 
in the picture gallery, was no other than the stranger 
of whom we have just spoken, and whose appearance 
had so perceptibly agitated her companion. 

CHAPTER V. 

We will now return to Florence, whom we \e(\ in a 
state of such cruel suspense, and it would be difficult to 
say, perhaps, which of the two at the moment she 
hoped to find the most sincere — Crayford or the un- 
known. 

She felt she had gone too far to recede, and that 
it had now liecorae her duty to probe this enigma 
thoroughly. Her confidence in Crayford was too much 
impaired for her to receive him again into her presence 
so long as such doubts hung around his character. *' I 
will obey the instructions of this unknown Mentor,'' 
said she, " it cannot be that he is false ; no, to this Mrs. 
Belmont, then, will I go, and go alone." 

Ordering a carriage, therefore, and directing the 

driver to No. 7 Lane, she set forth upon an errand 

which, for a young, unprotected female, was certainly 
rather hazardous. Of i\a locality she had no know- 
ledge ; and when she found herself gradually approach- 
ing the opposite side of the city from her own residence, 
passing through narrow streets, and at every turning 
drawing nearer to the river, she would have felt more 
apprehensioa but for the words of the unknown : 
** Fear not," urged the note, '* one will be near you 
who will protect you with his life." These words re- 
assured her, for she had so long accustomed herself to 
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regard him in the light of her protector and friend, that 
even now, when her doubts almost distracted her, she 
still gave herself up to the pleading thought that he 
was near, and no danger could befall her. 

"This is No. 7 Lane," said the coachman, 

reigning in his horses before the thread and needle 
store of Mrs. Wing, "whom shall I ask for?" 

" Never mind, I will go in myself," answered 
Florence. 

Mrs. Wing was sitting in a little back room, but 
seeing a lady enter the shop, arose and came forward 
to the counter. 

" Is there a Mrs. Belmont lodges here ?" inquired 
Florence. 

" There is a young woman of that name in my em- 
jJoy, friend — would thee like to see her? If thee does, 
thee can go to her room — she has been very ill." 

Florence bowing assent, the good woman led the 
way up a narrow staircase, and opened the door of a 
neat little chamber, saying, as she motioned Florence 
to go in, 

" Here is a young woman to see thee, Effie," imme- 
diately withdrew. 

Near the bed, in a large easy-chair, propped up by 
pillows, «at poor Effie Day. Not a tinge of the rose, 
once blooming so freshly there, could be traced on that 
pale cheek, and of the J^ame marble hue were her lips 
and brow. These, contrasted by her jet-black hair, 
and eyes so large and brilliant, imparted a strange 
ghastliness to her appearance. At the first glance 
Florence recognized her as the young woman whom 
Grayford had pointed out to her as a fortune-teller. 

This at once opened a new channel for thought, and 
supposing, therefore, that she had been directed thither 
for the purpose of consulting her art, she said, half 
timidly approaching her, 

" Can you tell my fortune for me ?" 

Poor Effie, too, had recognized the lovely girl whom 
she had >een walking with him she still believed to be 
her husband, and looking up with a sad earnestness of 
expression, made answer, 

" Your fortune ! O, my beautiful young lady, may it 
never be so wretched as mine!" Then noticing the 
evident perturbation of Florence's manner, she con- 
tinued, " Can I serve you in any way ?" 

" I was sent to you for the purpose, as I suppose, of 
having my fortune told," answered Florence. 

" There is some mistake," replied Effie, a half smile 
flitting over her pale face, " I am not a fortune-teller." 

" But I thought — I imderstood— that is — Mr. Cray- 
ford told me you were. Did I not meet you one day 
in Chestnut street?" asked Florence. 

A faint color tinged the cheek of Effie, and her beau- 
tiful eyes drooped low as she answered, 

" You did — too well do I remember it — you looking 
90 happy, and I so sad ! Yea, I saw you point me out 
to Belmont." 

" Belmovt ! I know no such person," said Florence, 
" it was Mr. Crayford who was with me — it was Mr. 
Crayford who told me you were a fortune-teller." 

" Did he— did he tell you so?" said Effie, bursting 
into tears, " for, alas ! young lady, it was Belmont — it 
was my husband you were walking with !" 



" Yo7tr hfisband I" cried Florence, aghast. 

" Yes, my husband. Dear young lady, think not I 
am mistaken — would that I were • I saw those eyes, 
so full of love, fixed on your blushing face — heard the 
soA tones of his voice as he bent low to address you. 
Yes, I saw all — heard all ; and then, ah then !" cried 
£^e, with a shudder, and raising her tearful eyes to 
heaven, " what a look he cast upon me ! But did he — 
did Belmont send you to me?" she eageriy demanded. 

" No, he did not — it w*as another who directed me 
here. And now, my poor girl," said Florence, drawing 
her chair close to Effie, and kindly taking her hand, " I 
see that you have been cruelly treated — will you then 
tell me your history — will you tell me of Crayford, or 
Belmont, for I now see they are one and the same." 

" Do you love him?" asked Effie, sadly. 

" No, I do not love him, nor is it probable we shall 
ever meet again," replied Florence. 

" But he has sought your love— and yet you love him 
not— how strange I / love him I O, would to God I 
did not !" and here the poor girl sobbed aloud, while 
Florence, overcome by emotion, threw her arms around 
the unfortunate, and resting her head on her bosoon, 
mingled tears with hers. 

When both were a little more calm, Florence agma 
urged her to reveal her sorrows, which Effie did in 
language so simple and earnest as carried eonvicAioii 
to the mind of her listener, who shuddered as the fearfiil 
abyss in which she had been so nearly lost, thus opened 
before her. 

" And do you know the name of the person whohtt 
been so kind to you?" asked Florence, referring to the 
preserver of Effie. 

" I know not," answered Effie, " neither does Mrs. 
Wing, " but to me, dear young lady, he has been an 
angel of goodness !" 

"Strange!" thought Florence, "this benevoleal 
stranger can surely be no other than my unkncfwn 
friend. He is, then, all I first imagined him — kind, 
noble, disinterested — and yet I have doubted him ; how 
am I reproved ! but for him, my own fate might, per- 
haps, have resembled that of the unfortunate girl be> 
fore me!" 

While lost in these reflections, she was suddenly 
startled by a slight scream from Eifie, who, grai^Dg 
her arm tightly^ said, while her pale face orimsoiiedi 
and her bosom heaved tumultuou^ly, 

" Hark ! At> voice — it is hi* voice I" 

"Whose voice — what is the matter?" demanded 
Florence. 

" Do you not know," continued Effie, as half riaiof 
she bent her little head, and raised her finger in an atti* 
tude of deep attention, " Do you not know Belmont's 
voice ? Ah, I see now very well you do not love him." 

"Belmont! good heavens, what shall I do!" ex- 
claimed Florence, starting up, " is there no way for 
me to escape — not for worlds would I have him find 
me here!" 

" Go in there," said Effie, pointing to a small door; 
" but you will be obliged to remain there— there is no 
other way." 

" Then I mitft, of course, hear all you say," ttud 
Florence, shrinking histinctively from tlniB iainidiBf 
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upon the young girl's privacy. Effie looked up con- 
fidently and answered, 

'^ It is well ; if this meeting is to restore me my hap- 
piness, you will rejoice with me ; if it plunge me in still 
greater wo, then, dear lady, it is better for you to 
know it!" 

Florence had no time to reply, for now a man's step 
was beard quickly a!«c^]ing the stairs. Springing 
into the little room adjoinmg, she closed the door, and 
panting with agitation, awaited the result. Again the 
words of the unknown recurred to her, " Fear not ! 
one will be near you, who will protect you with his 
life." 

Scarcely had Florence withdrawn, when the other 
door was opened, and a man wearing a cloak, with his 
hat drawn far down over his face, entered, then closing 
it, and carefully turning the key, he advanced toward 
Effie, who had risen, and stood cluiging to the easy- 
chair to support her trembling limbs. 

" You are surprised to see me, I suppose, child," said 
he, throwing off bis cloak and hat, and revealing the 
form and features of Crayford. 

*' My. dear husband, do we then meet again !" cried 
Effie, feebly extending her arms, as she sunk back into 
the chair. 

Crayford folded his arms across his breast, and 
throwing himself carelessly upon a seat, said, 

" I have come to settle matters with you, that 's all. 
What the d — 1 are you doing here 1" 

*' Don't ypeak so cruelly to me — don't, Belmont !" 
cried poor Etfie, bursting into tears. " O, if you knew 
the anguish I have endured since you led me ; if you 
knew, that, driven to despair, I even sought to take my 
own life, you would pity me I If you knew how I have 
watched for you — sought for you — how I have waited 
for you. you would at least h^ge compassion on me !" 

"You're a fool I" exclaimed Crayford, brutally. 
" Why I thought you would have learned better by this 
time ; but since you have not, why you must not be in 
my way, that 's all. Now listen to me ; you must go 
oat of the city — and look you, on condition that you 
will never come back again, I will give you a thousand 
ddilars; come, that 's generous, now — most men would 

let you go to the before they would do as much 

for you. The fact is, child, I am going to be married, 
and to a beautiful, rich lady." 

" Married!" shrieked Effie, starting to her feet, and 
catching his arm, " married— am I not your wife ?" 

" Ha ! ha ! ha ! — come, that 's a good one ; not ex- 
actly, cliild, you are only my wife, pour passfr le 
terns, as the French say. No, that was all a hoax — 
you are free, and with a thousand dollars to buy you a 
husband! Now is not that better?" said Crayford, 
chucking her under the chin. 

Effie did not reply. It needed not — those eyes, more 
eloquent than words, fastened upon his guilty counte- 
nance, told plainly a villain's work of wo wrought in 
tier young, trusting heart. Crayford, hardened as he 
wa9, quailed under their reproach. 

At length she spoke, but there was an unnatural 
calmneas in her voice, 

" Who is the lady you will marry?" she said. 

** Well, I will tell you— «uid, by the way, you came 



near ruining my prospects there. She saw you in 
Chestnut street one day, as we were walking, and you 

looked so queer at me, that, faith, I were put to my 

trumps, and mumbled over something about your being 
a crazy fortune-teller — was not that well done?'* 

" It was well done," answered Effie, in the same 
tone ; " but her name — tell me her name." 

" Her name is May — a young, pretty widow ; though, 
on my soul, Effie — why I declare, now I look at you, 
you are almost as handsome as ever; if it was not for 
her money, she might look further for a husband. 
But come, I am in a hnrty ; I want you to sign this 
paper, pledging yourself to leave the city never to re- 
turn, upon which condition I also pledge myself to give 
you a thousand dollars — will you sign it ?" 

" I will," answered Effie ; " but I require a vntness." 

" A witness — nonsense I well, bring up the old wo- 
man, then." 

" It is not necessary — here is one," said Effie, ad- 
vancing with a firm step to the inner door, and throw- 
ing it wide. 

"Severe in vouthful beautv," Florence came forth. 

Had a thunderbolt suddenly fallen from heaven, 
Crayford could not have been more paralyzed. Flo- 
rence paused upon the threshold. 

" Go !" said she, waving her hand, "go, Mr. Cray- 
ford, this innocent girl is under my protection. I have 
heard all — I know all— begone, sir I" 

And, incapable of uttering one word, the guilty 
wretch, awed by the majesty of virtue, stole away as 
a fiend from the presence of an angel. 

The over- tasked firnmess of poor Effie now gave 
way; and piteous it was to witness the agony of her 
grief and shame. 

" Poor, unhappy child I" cried Florence, taking her 
to her bosom, and tenderly soothing her, " you have 
been basely, cruelly dealt with ! Heavens ! I shudder 
when I think what my fate might have been but for 
this discovery!'* 

" She remained some hours with the wretched girl, 
nor lefl her until she had become more tranquil, when, 
with the assurance that she would see her again in a 
very few days, she took an affectionate leave of poor 
Effie Day, and returned home. 

I will state here that the mysterious friend of Flo- 
rence May knew nothing of Crayford's visit to the 
victim of his wiles. He merely intended that from the 
lips of Effie, she might learn his baseness. Her meet- 
ing with Crayford, therefore, was one of those singular 
coincidences which often startle even the most skep- 
tical. 

Florence returned home with feelings difficult to 
analyze. The interest with which the unknown had 
from the first inspired her, now suddenly acquired new 
strength. She had proved him to be the friend he pro- 
fessed, while his kindness to the unfortunate Effie (for 
she doubted not his individuality) was another proof 
of his excellence, showing that his goodness of heart 
did not confine itself alone to her welfare, which might 
be attributable, perhaps^, to his avowed attachment, but 
could find its way to succor where'er distress or 
wretchedness dwelt. She ielt this love and kindness 
merited return— and her heart timidly awarded it. 
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Selecting a beautiful emerald ring from her jewels, 
she enclosed it with the following note : 

" Generous, noble friend, I have proved your asser- 
tions true. O, pardon my doubts! You have said you 
love me ; will you then deem it bold in me if I ac- 
knowledge the interest with which you have inspired 
me. Yet you say we may never meet; why is this? 
Accept the enclosed, and with it the gratitude of 
Florence." 

" You then acknowledge an interest in me," wrote 
the unknown, in reply. " Thanks, a thousand thanks. 
The time approaches when the barrier now existing 
may be removed, and then I may hope to win your 
love ! Where, now, are tho^e despairing thoughts 
which crushed me with their weight of wo ; one kind 
word from you, and as the soft moonbeams dispel the 
blackness of night, they have fled, and around me in the 
light of joy — hope — happiness." 

CHAPTER VI. 

Ten months a widow — was there ever such folly ! 

To be sure, much might be done in two more, if one 
earnestly set about it — for Florence had a pair of eyes, 
and a tongue might " call an angel down." 

Yet to those about her, she seemed more reckless of 
her fate than ever — going out but seldom, and scarcely 
allowing any gentleman to approach her presence. 

The old housekeeper, who was strongly attached to 
her young mistress, had fretted and scolded to herself 
for weeks and months. The only time when she 
managed to preserve her equanimity, was when Cray- 
ford visited the house, for then she saw plainly an offer 
of marriage, and a wedding-party in the bottom of her 
tea-cup, while love-letters and kisses sparkled in the 
candle ! But when, like all others, he was also dis- 
missed, the poor soul could contain herself no longer, 
but breaking in abruptly upon Florence one morning, 
she thus began : 

" Does thee know what month it is?" 

" Yes, dear Mrs. Hicks," answered Florence, raising 
her eyes from her painting. 

" And does thee know that in two more thee has 
lx;en a widow one year?" 

*' Alas, yes ! but why — why, Mrs. Hicks, do you re- 
mind me of it?" 

" Truly, child — has thee forgotten thee must marry I" 

" M/t.tt marry ' O no, my good friend, not unless I 
please— and it is not my will to marry, said Florence, 
smiling. 

"Not thy will to marry I" exclaimed Mrs. Hicks, 
lifting up both hands; "and so thy will is to be 
poor !" 

" Yes," answered Florence, " if you call it bemg 
poor to be possessed of health and strength, added to 
three hundred dollars a year. Poor! why my dear 
Mrs. Hicks, I shall be rich— really rich !" 

" Rich ! Ah, thee talks like a simple child ! What 
will thee do with thy health and strength and three 
hundred dollars !" 

" O, much," replied Florence. *' With two hundred 
I can hire a neat little house — with the other I can fur- 
nish it comfortably, and with my health and strength I 
can teach music and painting; and, if you please, dev 



Mrs. Hicks, you shall live with me, and so shall poor 
Effie Day." 

" Child, thee knows nothing of life," cried the good 
woman, wiping her eyes. " Verily, it makes my heart 
sad to see thee blindly throwing from thee the fortune 
that good old Abel May did give thee ! Child, thee does 
not act in accordance with the wishes of that good 
man ; for, truly, he did beMsch thee to marry, that 
thee might retain the good gifts of the world !" 

Florence threw her arms around the neck of the old 
lady. 

" I thank you, dear Mrs. Hicks, for I know you mean 
all you have said for my good ; but not to possess mil- 
lions could I be tempted to barter my affections ; and 
even if I loved, I would not marry within the pre- 
scribed year, when by remaining a widow, I can give 
to the relations of that excellent man, the fortune to 
which I have no claim, save in his kindness for one un- 
fortunate. Could I have done so, I would long since 
have yielded up my rights." 

" Thee is a noble, good girl ; and so long as these 
hands can work, they shall work for thee ; but I am 
sorry, nevertheless, to see thee giving up to the lovers 
of Mammon what they have so long coveted. Verily 
it grieves me, too, that young Abel May does not re- 
turn! Ah, child, child, I hope thee may never be 
sorry !" and affectionately kissing her young lady, Mrs. 
Hicks went back to her work, half pleased, half angry 
with the determination of Florence. 

In the meantime, slowly, slowly, slowly, to the 
kindred of old Abel May, circled the twelve months, 
dating from the day of his death ; suspiciously, anx- 
iously, uneasily watching every movement of the young 
widow. 

But joy, joy ! The long looked-for morning at length 
dawned. To their eag^ gaze the sun seemed like a 
huge golden guinea, as he smiled from the eastern sky 
upon their hopes, and soA and silky as bank-note 
paper appeared the thin, vapory clouds floating o^er 
his path. 

Again from marble-columned squares and by-lanes, 
from suburban cottages and distant villages they came, 
flocking in like vultures, all ready to pounce down upon 
the innocent little lamb whom old Abel May had 
sheltered in his bosom. 

Nor were their torments ended here ; even then a 
new fear seized upon them. Who knows what des- 
peration might effect ; the widow that very day might 
take it into her head to marry — they had no doubt she 
would. 

Alas ! each hour marking the twelve of that day <^ 
doom, was but a type of the preceding twelve month, 
which had finally brought around the joy/tU an- 
niversary. 

Midnight sounded. Hurra! hurra! The widow 
unmarried ; and bright, sparkling debars, like shooting 
stars, falling around them. 

At twelve, M. precisely, the lawyers bowed 
themselves into the spacious parlor of the deceased, 
for it could no longer be called the widow's, in order 
to read again the last will and testament. 

Triumph sat again upon the countenances of tboee 
whom the occasion had called together, altiiocqih some 
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made most woftil faces ia trying to squeeze out a few 
tears, thinkiDg it would be judicious to consider the 
old man as just dead. But Florence was as provok- 
ingiy cheerful and handsome as ever — why one would 
have thought she was about to receive a fortune in- 
stead of losing one ; and it even seemed as if she could 
hardly suppress her laughter as she glanced laround at 
the expectant heirs. 

The man of law at length drew forth the will with 
an emphatic *^Hem" premonitory. 

Then on all sides there was a general stir ; the gen- 
tlemen pulled up their shirt-collars and elongated their 
faces ; the ladies smoothed down their mourning robes 
and held their handkerchiefs ready to receive a tear 
when occasion should call it forth. 

The reading commenced, and all eyes turned exult- 
ingly upon Florence as these words sounded audibly : 

" To my beloved wife, Florence, I do bequeath all my 
pn^rty, both personal and real, consisting of," etc., 
etc., "provided that within one year from the day of 
my death she marries. But if, at the expiration of ihat 
time she still remain a widow, then I do annul my will 
in her favor, and do bequeath the same to my nephew, 
Abel May, provided he returns within the said year. 
If not, then unto those who can bring good proofs of 
their consanguinity to me, do I direct my property to 
be equally distributed. Always excepting an annuity 
of three hundred dollars, to be paid to my beloved wife, 
80 long as she lives, etc." 

"Nonsense I" 

"Three hundred dollars !" 

"An old fool!" echoed soAly from lip to lip— the 
paltry sum already dashing their cup of joy. 

" You have heard the will, ladies and gentlemen," 
said the lawyer, addressing the company, " I believe 
Mrs. May acknowledges herself still a widow — ^wili 
you signify the same, madam?" 

Florence bowed. 

" You observe, ladies and gentlemen, the lady admits 
herself a widow; then, of course, it only remains for 
me to announce young Abel May as sole heir to 
all the property, both personal and real, of which the 
testator died possessed." 

** But Abel May has not returned !" was the general 
exclamation. 

"Abel May has returned — ^Abel May is here to 
claim his rights !" said the lawyer, screech owl that he 
was to their ears. 

The folding doors were thrown open, and a gentle- 
man slowly advanced within the circle. 

Did Florence dream— was it no vision of her ima- 



gination ! for as she looked upon the stranger, the same 
eyes she had seen so mournfully gazing upon her in 
the picture gallery, but which now, beaming with hap- 
piness, met hers, while upon his finger — a star of hope 
— glittered the emerald ring she had sent the unknown. 

Slightly bowing to the astonished assembly, Abel 
May eagerly approached her. The happy girl looked 
up with a sweet smile as he drew near ; what need of 
words, her beautiful eyes were far more eloquent, and 
with thrilling joy the young heir caught her to his 
bosom. 

At first the discomfited relatives disputed the identity 
of the tall, elegant stranger, with the lad who so many 
years before went roving ; but his proofs were indis- 
putable. So out of the room, and out of tlie house, and 
back again to their homes, with unrepleniiihed purses, 
they quickly dispert^ed. 

It appears that young May returned only a few 
weeks sub^quent to the death of his uncle from the 
East Indies, where he had accumulated a handsome 
fortune. By accident he saw Florence, and was 
deeply interested by her appearance. Aware that a 
lapse of so many years must have materially altered his 
person, he resolved to remain incognito. Frequent 
opportunities of seeing the young widow ripened the 
interest she had firs<t insipired into afleclion. Yet he 
would not present himself to her notice amid the throng 
of fortune-hunters and idle flatterers who surrounded 
her. Rumor had made known to him the nature of 
the will, and he resolved to abide the year, taking upon 
himself, meanwhile, the pleasing otfice of acting as the 
protector and guide of the young, inexperienced widow. 
If, at the end of the year, she had so far evinced a soul 
above all sordid views as to remain unmarried, then, 
and not till then, would he seek to gain her love. With 
the fortune, however, which, in the event of her re- 
maining single, would fall to him, he nobly resolved to 
have no share, and had therefore drawn up an instru- 
ment by which he relinquished all claim in favor of 
Florence, whether successful in obtaining her afiec- 
tion or not. This only awaited its proper time to be 
duly attested. 

A year and a day brought results with which the 
reader is already acquainted, and a few weeks wit- 
nessed the happy union of Florence and young Abel 
May. 

Under the roof of her benefactor and his lovely wife, 
the unfortunate Eflie Day found a home and kind 
friends. Of Crayford nothing more was ever heard. 
It was supposed he had left the country for a field less 
obnoxious to the display of his peculiar attributes. 
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Faiszst ! Nature now is smiling, serene, lovely and be- 
Let at to the sea shore stray, [guiling, 

^Where are billowi ever filing — ^wiling there our hours 
Listening to the ocean's thunder, [away 

Oasing on the skies with wonder, wonder as each world 
Poised in spaca above. [we number 

24« 



Lo ! Diana in her glory rising o'er yon promontory. 
Trace to earth the moon-beam's flight. 

Beauty to oar planet lending, blending while they are de- 
With the sombre shades of night. [scending 

Tune thy lute, love, touch it idly, that the tones may echo 
And sighs of softest passion move. [wildly 
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Korly years iH-furc Ihc epoch when occurred, oh 
rf»'liT, Ihi- evntl* \ec ^blltl Wke Ihe lilie-rty 1o rewunl 
l<> y<iii, ihf inmlif iinijiir ww> tho finiat l<ii>king nttii'- 
queli-er in ifai- [<iEJnti.'nl uf Monnieur il'Artoi?. Hu 
pinwei>H'il rrniL- rcirHmc, bdm^ml tii onu of the hc>l 
raiiiilicn in Liirrainir, cnuld lenrc lo iilmiratinn, ani) 
hul a heart u ihc htvhv of tin Tair n'x. The 1adii» 
of Ihe ciiuH ukI elty, lu whoin a IIU11 of Mar» is always 
I irn^sirliblt', orcoiin« were not inwnfilile 1i) the altrac- 
lioiu of » aiuMinelet'r of five fivl cluvcn, and the tna- 
ji>r,on hbiparliWMHogillant inhwallcnliiHulo Ihcni, 
Ihat his oiptaiu give him Ihe lille uf ihu Turenne of 
buiidiiin. 

Bin forty vi-ani leave tome ti 
Mujur Anspai'h in Ift-JT was the 
former K\f, and relained uf hi;- 
onlv a fcaniy income of SOO li^ 



plu.h[ 



n long HtiilT-colored ow 



:■« of their flight; 
re shallow of hiii 
inii-bL-d splendor* 
ir of bleck 



garrct for which he paid furly c. 



aj-ear. 



Notwilh^tanding thia terious diminiilion of Ike 
[if happincKH, ihe major, who was ■ widower, 
contrived lo i9iji>y himwlf perfectly for at learl fil 
ninnlhx in Ibe year. Hnw few peiwinf do we *M 
whuCBoboasIofbeingHiiHfied with their deslby OK 

II islnielhat Ibe moderate pleofuren of Major Ai- 
npach ilid not materially encroach on hi* pocbel, mJ 
fin- thiiiwedeem Ihe cidevant muFqueteer worthy rf 
enliigiiiin. He limited hi 
in Ihe Tuilerio, each li 
phine on il)> precinclK, happy alike when ihe Dog 9k 
ranted or under Ibe frozen beama of a winlry aliy. if 
(hi» orb howei-cr rarely deipis lo rimw u» bi« fan it 
unclouded brilliance, onr old fnend had made it '> 
profound eludy lo Aireanr thai put of lbs ^ardH ii 
which be conld enjoy the raya of Rnriiis wilboia s- 

Afler much reniarch and diveia Irjal*, Ibe BV* ' 
lai-I made bis choice. At the ezticmJlT of ihe HnM 
di» FeiiillanlK it a platform, enibDWered B Daa mi 
r>hrubt>, which command) 
Concorde, and Ihe aichih 
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e garden. A balustrade termiDafes this platform, 
by a graceful sweep conducts you to a pleasant 
leure between the avenues and the western gate 
e Tuileries. This turn in the balustrade forms 
as you Mnll perceive, an acute angle with the 
of the platform, and it is of the summit of this 
!, whone sides are composed of two walls about 
re feet high, which form a fortified comer, that 
re going to speak. Exposed to the rising sun, 
;pot (as the reader may ascertain for himself if he 
) seems expressly constructed in order to concen- 
the greatest possible heat in the smallest space, 
h heat would indeed be insupportable were it not 
Minded with flowering shrubs and thickets to ren- 
t agreeable to the frequenters of the place, 
ijor Anspach, for reasons pertaining a little to his 
I inexpressibles, avoided all contact with the pass- 
rowd ; and although gazing with pleasure on the 
B of the children who visited the garden, nothing 
Id have annoyed him more than too close a prox- 
r to the young rogues, or to the fresh and frisky 
lela with laughing eyes who had charge of the 
ijQee. It was essential to his comfort, therefore, 
lect a position where he could see without being 
I and also that his seat should be of such narrow 
B that when he onoe occupied it, no one could 
Ct to share it with him. 

UB bench M. Anspach had at last discovered at 
niensectionof the balustrade and platform, between 
hedges of woodbine and honeysuckle, shaded by 
bliBge of a noble tree, and fragrant with roses and 
ine. He could there bask in the morning sun, 
f a refreshing breeze at noon, and in the evening 
riate in the perfume exhaled from the flowers and 
bB. The place, however, was so narrow, and so 
pletely buried in the surrounding foliage that, 
Migh, as we have before insinuated, our friend was 
oogest and thinnest of majors, he could not, with- 
some trouble, ensconce himself within its limits, 
once seated, his angular figure so completely co- 
led with the geometrical accidences of the bench, 
it was impossible for even a fly to find a resting- 
s beside him. 

stablished in his daily position, the view of the 
:ling facade of the royal palace through the grove 
snerable chestnut trees, would plunge the old man 
elrospection of the gay scenes in which he had 
i been an actor, and it was these melancholy 
gh pleasing reminiscences of the past, combined 
I the murmur of the lively crowd and the mingled 
ame and beauty of the flowers and foliage, that 
lered this spot a terestrial paradise to the cidevant 
queteer. 

nd how does it happen, you ask, that this poor 
or Anspach, who was really a gentleman and 
•tier at Versailles forty years ago, should now be 
loed to seek a refuge from the sun, and from the 
lisitive gaze that might have too closely peered 
the mystery of his plush inexpressibles? 
was by one of those simple, unforseen accidents, 
vhich sometimes hangs the destiny of a life-time, 
which, in the major's case, occurred in this wise : 
! evening a celebrated belle. Mademoiselle Guimard, 



was so awkward as to drop her handkerchief; the 
consequence of which was that her friend fell from 
one trouble into another, until Fate landed him in his 
long snuflrcolored overcoat and plush pantaloons on 
the bench which is the true subject of this remarkable 
history. 

CHAPTER n. 

Mademoiselle Guimard having dropped her hand- 
kerchief, of the finest linen cambric, edged with Ma- 
lines lace, and apparently embroidered by the hands of 
fairies, the Chevalier de Palissandre, an arrant fop, 
clothed in velvet, and an expert swordsman, conceived 
the impertinent idea of stooping to pick it up ; but he 
did it so clumsily that he trod on the toe of Major 
Anspach, who was just then ofiering his arm to the 
lady — how inexcusable ! Briefly they exchanged 
glances-^bowed most politely — and the next morning 
went out to cut each other's throats. 

At day-break M. Anspach had his hair dressed, and 
attiring himself in the most elegant manner, drove in 
his carriage to the Porte Maillot, which was the place 
of rendezvous. He put 300,000 francs in gold in his 
carriage, that he might immediately leave the country' 
for foreign lands, until the family of the chevalier had 
ceased to mourn his death, for you must know that the 
major had a certain trick in fencing that he considered 
sure, so that according to his belief the chevalier was 
as good as dead. 

Th6 thing succeeded as he had foreseen ; they made 
some passes, and as soon as the major perceived that 
the chevalier was getting excited, he made such a 
furious thrust en tierce that M. Palissandre saw the 
flash and fell struck by the thunder. 

It was hardly daylight, and M. Anspach was in such 
a hurry to get in his carriage that he made a mistake, 
and entering that of the chevalier, was many leagues 
distant ere he discovered his error, and it was then 
too late to return. 

Arrived at London, he remembered that his banker 
could tell him what had become of his carriage, his 
300,000 francs and the Chevalier de Palissandre. He 
wrote to him then, and took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to ask him to send funds, for after turning his 
pockets inside out he had only found a few Louis. He 
had to wait some time for an answer, and in prome- 
nading the Park to beguile the weary moments he fell 
in love with a young Creole from the Spanish West 
Indies. The lady was on the point of embarking for 
Havana, and as our heedless hero could not become 
accustomed to the climate nor the plum-pudding, he 
raised a thousand crowns oa some diamonds he had 
with him, and borrowed a thousand Louis from a 
friend attached to the French embassy, whom he had 
fortunately encountered in the street; the next morn- 
ing he embarked on the same vessel as the young 
Creole, and was on his way to the West Indies. 

AAer arriving at the Havana he wrote again to his 
banker, asking anew for his carriage and the cheva- 
lier, and demanding money. But the vessel that car- 
ried his dis*patches was apparently lost, for six months 
afterward, the major had spent his last doubloon, and 
was still expecting an answer from his agent ; he was 
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also terribly tired of his love affair. In this emei^ency 
he thought the best means to obtain information was 
to seek it in person, even at the risk of being arrested 
as a deserter from his regiment ; he resolved, how- 
ever, to be prudent, and to enter Paris incc^ito. He 
sold his warbrobe to pay for his passage, and landed 
without any misfortune, assuming the first name that 
occurred to him. 

His friends who recognized him gave him a warm 
welcome, and informed him that his banker had lefl 
for America, carrying with him 500,000 francs, the 
price of an estate the major had sold the year previous. 
This new accident entirely disturbed his equanimity, 
as the above sum, with that lost in the carriage, com- 
prised nearly all his fortune. 

He had no resource but in the chevalier, but the 
chevalier he was told, after being an invalid for two 
weeks, had as soon as he was able to leave his bed 
started for London. The major, who inferred that the 
chevalier was anxious to return him his sword cut and 
liis money, was touched even to tears by this gene- 
rosity, and the next morning embarked for London in 
pursuit of his magnanimous foe. 

Arrived at the great English metropolis, he ran to 
the embassy, visited all the hotels, explored Covent 
Garden and the Opera, searched the gambliug-houses, 
the fencing-rooms, the coffee-houses — no chevalier ! 
Finally he discovered by application to the firm of 
Ai>hburton &: Co., bankers in the city, that the cheva- 
lier had departed three months before to the Havana. 
" Oh, the devil I" cried the disappointed major, " how 
cruel is Fortune, I would not return within reach of 
the claws of my Creole for all the treasures of the 
East. I will go to America and horsewhip that ras- 
cally banker — that will amuse me." 

This was certainly his most obvious course of pro- 
ceeding, for as he had nothing left but a small income 
from a farm in the environs of Phalsboui^, it was 
better to run after 500,000 francs than 100,000 crowns. 
He therefore embarked for New Orleans, where his 
banker had sought refuge, and he succeeded in finding 
him, already penniless from speculating in public 
lands. The major felt the less remorse for cudgeling 
him soundly, and then not knowing what else to do, 
enrolled himself in the corps of M. Lafayette, to fight 
the English. 

He evinced great braver}', and his career would 
doubtless have been brilliant had it not been for his 
unfortunate rencontre with M. de FalLssandre, which, 
by rendering him a deserter, made him amenable at 
any time to the requisition of the Provost of Paris. 

The American war terminated ; the major found 
himself tolerably indebted to some generous friends 
who had divined hig uncomfortable position. This 
circumstance recalled the missing carriage, money, 
and chevalier to his memory, and he accordin^y wrote 
to the Havana for precise information. But the reply 
was that no one could be found answering the descrip- 
tion of M. de Palissandre, and it was therefore pro- 
bable he had died on the voyage out. The major 
aUuost resolved to hang himself. 

On the other side, the payments from his farm had 
nq^ reached him for some months, and the new aspect 



of affairs in 1780 did not inspire him with the desire of 
going in person to receive his arrears and to learn the 
cause of their non arrival, he could indeed nearly 
guess it. 

His situation could not be more embarrassing, all 
things conspired to overwhelm him. " Is there not 
something incredible," said he, one evetdag when 
seated on the Battery at New York, and in his excite- 
ment unconsciously speaking aloud, " is there not 
something incredible in my being the sport of such a 
destiny : that I should have been gallanting Made- 
moiselle Guimard, when the coquette dropped her 
handkerchief, and cost me a hundred thousand pounds, 
without mentioning my scrape with the government at 
Paris, and my debts that I cannot pay. Oh Fate! 
who can avert thy blows ! 

At this moment some one tapped him oo the shoulder. 

CHAPTER III. 

" Friend," said the new comer, " you appear over- 
whelmed with trouble. What can I do for you?" 

" I will tell you, sir, what you can do," said the 
major, haughtily drawing himself up; " you can take 
off your hat when you address me." 

" You are right," replied the unknown, with a calm 
smile, removing his hat, *'an honest man respccta 
misfortune." 

"It is not my misfortunes, sir, but myself I insist on 
your respecting, when you do me the honor to speak 
to me." 

" You are French, sir." 

" A Frenchman and a nobleman.'' 

" You are mistaken." 

" What do you say, sir." 

« I say you cannot be a French nobleman, since 
there are no more noblemen in France." 

" I know not if there be any in France, but there is 
one here who will make you food for fishes." 

" You will not do it." 

" Do you mean that for a challenge ?" 

"Merely as advice. You are thecidevant Baroo 
Anspach, of Phalsbourg, and you descend by the 
female line from the last Dukes of Lorraine. I know 
that, and I know also that your farm near Phalsboorg 
has been confiscated, because you emigrated ; that yon 
have no funds in France, and that you are there con- 
demned to death." 

" I am obliged to you for the information, but I see 
nothing in it to prevent my pitching you into the water." 

" You may be right, sir ; but even should you drown 
me, I do not perceive how it will improve your afiairs. 
You will only have one friend less, and very certainly 
one misfortune more." 

" It appears, sir, that you have pretensions to wit." 

" I do not know which of us two has the most, sir; 
I, who would enlighten you on your situation, or yoa 
who would throw mc into the river for offisrii^ you 
my assistance." 

" I am your debtor, sir, but a gentleman descended^ 
from the last Dukes of Lorraine cannot accept the^ 
offers of a stranger." 

" And from whom can you expect them here, if not 
from a stranger." 
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" Permit me to inform you, sir, that no gentleman is 
reduced to humiliation who retains his sword." 

" Why, how would you use it ?" 

" To chastise the scoundrel who wculd insult me 
with his importunate pity, and then, rather than ex> 
pose myself to repeated injury, thrust it through my 
own body." 

"You speak proudly; but acknowledge that you 
can do better than thus to insult God by disposing of 
the life of your fellow being and yourself. Are you 
sure there is no resource left you but suicide?" 

" Yes. I have six Louis left." 

** Better than that, Major Anspech; there is a trea- 
sure in your reach." 

" Perhaps you mean wisdom ?" 

" No, but something that leads to it." 

" What then do you mean?" 

"Labor." 

" Ah, you are a moral reformer." 

" I am but an humble creature of God, major, whose 
ccxisciousness of his fallibility has led him to pursue 
the useful conjoined to the good. But I have only 
discovered one resource that is alike beneficial to mind 
and body, to the one in this world, to the other in 
eternity." 

"And this thing," said M. Anspach thoughtfully, 
"is labor?" 

" Yes, sir, labor — man's destiny since his creation." 

" Man — well, yon are right, for being no longer a 
baron I am but a man. But what is your motive in 
this conversation? You have catechised me for an 
hour, as if I recognized your right to annoy me. Re- 
member, sir, I do not even know your name." 

" That is not true." 

" Oh, the devil I take care ; you shall not give me 
the lie twice." 

" Well," said the unknown, smiling, " I am going 
to commit the offence for the third time, in repeating 
that you cannot be ignorant of my name." 

" Faith, sir, if you think your name of any import- 
ance, I do not prevent your telling it to me." 

"It was my intention to have done so just now, 
when I offered you my hand and ray services. My 
name is Franklin." 

" Franklin ! Ah, sir, what have I done ! Can you 
ever pardon me? I throw myself at your feet." 

Mr. Franklin raised the major, laughing till the tears 
came into his eyes, and telling him that it was not the 
great man he imagined, as that luminary had ceased 
to enlighten the world two years before, but for want 
of a better he, George Steward Zachariah Franklin, 
of the firm of Franklin & Son, of New York, was at 
his service, and ready to give proofs of his identity to 
his worthy friend M. Anspach. He further explained, 
that it was on the recommendation of Lafayette him- 
self, that he had sought him out ; the latter on leaving 
America having related the major's situation and ad- 
ventures to him, and commended him to his attention. 
He added that if the major would do him the honor to 
dine with him, he would have the pleasure of sub- 
mitting some propositions to him worthy of con- 
sideration. 

Major Anspach, Baron qj^halsbourg, extended his 



hand to Mr. Franklin, and pledged himself to profit for 
the future by the lesson of wisdom so opportunely re- 
ceived. The banker pi i* sued his advantage so well 
that three days later the major left for Canada, and 
three months afterward was superintending the labors 
of five hundred colonists, who, under his orders, 
cleared a forest of some eight square leagues. 

M. Anspach lived happily in these solitudes for 
twenty-five years, laboring to introduce civilization 
into their savage recesses. It was a rude apprentice- 
ship for the cidevant courtier, but it is due to truth to 
declare that as his fortune increased, the major had 
the good sense to forget, for the moment at least, that 
he was descended on the female side from the last 
Dukes of Lorraine, and having married the daughter 
of a rich farmer, he thanked Providence, whose in- 
scrutable ways had led him to true happiness at more 
than 1500 leagues from the Opera. Unfortunately the 
major's wife died after a brief illness, leaving no chil- 
dren, and the day after her death he received letters 
from France, apprising him of the return of the Bour- 
bons. The devil then put it into his head to remem- 
ber his barony of Fhalsboui^ and his regiment. He 
immediately sold his American property, realized his 
whole fortune, which was more than a million of dol- 
lars, and embarked on board the Neptune for Havre. 
The voyage was prosperous until within sight of the 
coa.st of Brittany, when a sudden tempest arose, drove 
the vessel on shore and completely wrecked her. 
Some passengers were saved, among whom was the 
major, who landed on the shores of France as poor as 
he had left them thirty years before. 

The only hope left to him after this disaster was, 
that he should be favorably received at court; and 
although his views were, in many respects, much 
changed, he resolved nevertheless to present himself 
to the king, in whose guards he had formerly served. 
But, from his first appearance, he saw there was no 
room for delusive expectations. In fact the major was 
not what was then termed " a nobleman broken down 
by exile,'* he had dared to be happy while monarchy 
suff*ered, and to enrich himself among republicans, 
while other men of quality were forced to ask credit 
from the butchers of Coblentz. They did not even 
take into account his recent misery, since it was owing 
to a fortuitous accident, and he was therefore coldly 
dii^missed. 

The major was too proud of his maternal descent to 
abase himself by servility. He sturdily tu ned his 
back on the Tuileries, and concentrated all his efforts 
toward reestablishing himself in his farm at Phals- 
bourg. He partly succeeded in his object, but when 
he had paid the advocates, the solicitors, the bailiff's, 
and the court fees ; when be had discharged the debts 
he owed to some old friends, he found himself the 
possessor of 800 francs a year and an extremely phi- 
losophical wardrobe. He did not complain, but re- 
signed himself to the dictates of necessity ; he reduced 
his desires to the compass of his means, his ambition 
vanished, his contentment increased, and the man of 
the American forests, the colonist, reappeared more 
worthy of esteem in the midst of poverty than when 
he was rich and powerful in those vast solitudes. • • 
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And this brings us back, dear reader, to the little 
bench so prettily hidden in the clustering jasmine and 
roses, last retreat, last enjoyment of the cidevant mus- 



queteer, who ruined himself twice and became a rage 
because Mademoiselle Guimard dropped her hand- 
kerchief. [Conclusion in our next. 



HOMEWOOD. 



BT P. C. 8HAKN0X. 



Among the many beautiful country-seats which 
have, of late years, sprung up around us, there is no 
one perhaps that in architectural design, in compact- 
ness and elegance of finish, surpasses " Homewood," 
the residence of the Hon. William Wilkins. Through- 
out all its parts, and in all its arrangements, it presents 
a chaste and highly tasteful appearance. 

The name adopted is quite appropriate. The build- 
ing stands in the centre of a nearly circular area, the 
circumference of which is bounded for acres back by 
the tall oaks of the primeval forest. In the summer, 
when the grass waves and the flowers unfold their 
fragrant treasures, this circular area presents to the 
eye the aspect of an island of verdure surrounded by 
the dim old trees. "When evening approaches and the 
sun pours his slanting beams through the luxuriant 
foliage, bathing the boughs in liquid gold, no place can 
be more delightful than the ** columned porch" at 
Homewood. The warbling of the birds, the fragrance 
of manifold flowers, the lowing of distant herds, the 
gentle rustling of the branches moved by the passing 
breeze, the shouts of the distant harvestmen preparing 
to leave, with the sun's decline, their daily toil — all 
combine to lull the heart and to enchant the senses. 

The approach is through a spacious avenue, curving 
as it ncars the building, and crossing a little dingle, 
through which murmurs a gentle streamlet. The 
scenery is lovely, the soil fertile, the location airy and 
healthful. 

The whole country around abounds in historic asso- 
ciations of the " olden time," when the red man stnjg- 
gled against the advancing column of civilization. 
And what history has been unable rightfully to appro- 
priate, legend and fiction have gathered up, and woven 
into dark and solemn drapery, wherewith they have 
clothed every prominent locality and invested every 
heroic character of those shadowy ages. Over these 
fields once roamed the Shawanese, who, driven from 
Florida, made their way to the head of the Ohio — a 
powerful, warlike, and restless tribe, who alone of all 
the Indians retained a tradition that their fathers had 
crossed the ocean. Not far off dwelt, for a time, a 
branch of the Lenni Lenape, who, in former days*, had 
welcomed the Shawanese to their hunting-grounds. 
Tradition has it, that aAerward the last mentioned 
tribe, forgetful of former kindness and hospitality, left 
their homes on the Ohio, crossed the Allegheny Moun- 
tains and fell by night upon the camps of the unsus- 
pecting Lenape on the river Juniata, where they mas- 
sacred many of them, and marched off with prisoners 
and plunder. Over these grounds, and up as iar as 



the mouth of the Youghiogany, Queen Aliquippa, 
spoken of by Wa.shington in his Journal, and visited 
by him in 1753, governed with rude and simple sway. 
Shingiss, King of the Delawares, the lover of Ali- 
quippa, had the seat of his regal power near McKee's 
Rocks, a little below Pittsburgh. He was young, 
generous and brave, and alliances with him were 
eagerly sought by both the French and the English. 
At the rustic court of Aliquippa, and one of her chief 
advisers, was Tonnaleuka, " prophet and medicine- 
man" — a solemn, mysterious personage, who sought, 
in caverns, to hold communion with the invisible 
world, and who laid claim to great knowledge in oc- 
cult arts and mysterious rites. 

At a distance of two or three miles from Home- 
wood lies Braddock's Field, on the bank of the Mo- 
nongahela River — the theatre of one of the most promi- 
nent occurrences in our colonial history. The total 
defeat of General Braddock, on the 9th of July, 1756, 
caused an electric shock throughout the colonies, and 
occasioned profound grief and astonishment in the 
mother country. But on this field of death and defeat 
it was that Washington first gained a renown for wis- 
dom and bravery which will be forever associated 
with his name. He was oAen heard to say that the 
most beautiful spectacle he had ever beheld, " was the 
display of the British troops on this eventful morning. 
Every man was dressed in full uniform ; the soldiers 
were arrayed in columns and marched in exact order ; 
the sun gleamed from their burnished arms, the river 
flowed tranquilly on one side, and the deep forest over- 
shadowed them with solemn grandeur on the other. 
OflUcers and men were equally inspirited with cheer- 
ing hopes and confident expectations." 

And yet ere the gloom of twilight had encircled the 
forest, more than half that brilliant army had fallen! 

Among the many beautiful traditions relative to 
Washington, which have been handed down to our 
times, is one which rests on the authority of Dr. 
Craik, who, it appears, was the intimate friend of 
Washington from his boyhood to his death, and who 
was with him at Braddock's defeat. 

"Fifteen years after that event, they traveled to- 
gether on an expedition to the western country, with 
a party of woodsmen, for the purpose of exploring 
wild lands. While near the junction of the Greet 
Kenhawa and Ohio rivers, a company of Indians cnme 
to them with an interpreter, at the head of whom 
an aged and venerable chief. This personage 
known to them by the interpreter, that hearing Od. 
Washington was in thaUsegion, he had come a long 
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way to v'mi bim, adding that during the battle of the 
Monongahela he had singled him out as a conspicuous 
object ; fired his rifle at bim many times, and directed 
his young warriors to do the same, but to his utter 
astonishment none of their balls took effect He was 
then persuaded that the youthful hero was under the 
special guardianship of the Great Spirit, (Manitou,) 
and ceased to fire at him any longer. He was now 
come to pay homage to the man who was the par- 
ticular favorite of heaven, and tcho could never die 
in battle." 

HOME WOOD. 

The sinking sun streams through the trees, 

That form a circle there ; 
And fragrant is the gentle breeze 

With sweets from flow'rets rare. 

It nestles in the ancient wood 

Where loved to couch the fawn, 
Where oft the dnrk-browed hunter stood 

At break of early dawn. 

These time-worn oaks might tell a tale 

Of struggles fierce and bold, 
When on the hill and in the dale 

The tide of battle rolled. 

The Shawanese on foeman's trail 
No more bound free and light. 
Nor cower to hear the moaning wail 
Of tempest-howling night. 

From southern vales where Suwanee 

Rolls turbid to the tide, 
They tracked the wand'ring Lenap€ 

Where northern waters glide. 

And when night's misty mantle fell 

On hill and dusky plain. 
Dark Juniata's shades could tell 

The number of the slain. 

That race of bronze hath passed awny. 

And all the forests broad. 
That yielded to its warlike sway, 

Are now by strangers trod. 

The blue-eyed Saxon plants his maize 

In peaceful furrows now. 
And through the long, lone summer days 

He speeds the glist'uing plough. 

O'er pastures white with sleeping flocks 

The night-wiiids gently sigh. 
And fields arrayed in golden shocks 

In length 'ning shadows lie. 

The moon is up— and silv'ry beams 

Rest on the grassy mound, 
Where Aliquippa's spirit gleams 

Along the haunted ground. 

They say that in her mystic walks, 

When night-dews wet the flowers, 
The bright-robed Shingiss ever stalks 

With her through vemni bowers. 



And Tonnaleuka, child of storm, 

Comes forth from cavern dark, 
With magic zone bound round his form. 

And pouch with healing bark. 

And where is she, the laughing maid. 

With tress of ebon hue, 
Who tripped so blithely through the glade. 

Or sped the light canoe ? 

No sound is heard — no human voice 
Breaks through the stillness deep ; 

The twinkling stars, like saints, rejoice 
The ways of God to keep. 

O'er Braddock's Field the mist hath spread, 

The same as when of yore 
It stretched its shroud above the dead 

Along the winding shore. 

On nodding plume and polished lance 

The morn its glories threw. 
But proudly waved the flag of France 

When stars looked on the dew. 

Then loudly burst the conquering yell 

Upon the rippling stream, 
While faintly rose, from distant dell. 

The wild bird's lonely scream. 

And when the drum had ceased to roll. 

And all the living fled. 
The watching wolf from covert stole 

To feast upon the dead. 

To far ofl^ climes that wail was borne. 

O'er waves by tempests tost. 
And long did Albion's daughters mourn 

The lovers they had lost. 

Yet erring was the red man's aim. 

Who oft, with leveled gun. 
Had sought to rob the page of fame 

Of Freedom's noblest son. 

When years had fled, that chieftain frail 

Went far to see the man. 
Who through the battle's fiery hail, 

Had fought when Britons ran. 

Full long he gazed upon the brow, 

And marked the placid eye, 
Of him who, loved by Manitou, 

Could ne'er in battle die ! 

The chieftain old has gone to rest 

By Great Kenawa's side. 
Where th' waving pine bends low its crest. 

And the shadows dimly glide. 

Close by Potomac's gentle wave. 

On Vernon's slope of green. 
The nation's father found a grave, 

And there his tomb is seen. 

'T was fit that here, in forest shade. 

This tasteful home should rise, 
Where honored age in peace might fade, 

Like sun in western skies. 
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[lilustrated with a View of the Head-Qtiarters of Gen. Knox^ where the Council of War was held pre- 
vious to the Battle.^ 



The battle of Trenton was the turning point of the 
War of Independence. For months before, the pros- 
pects of the Colonies had been darkening, and but for 
this bold stroke, would soon have set in gloom forever. 
A brief review of the condition of affairs is necessary 
to a just comprehension of the battle. 

When, in March, 1776, the British found themselves 
compelled to evacuate Boston, they resolved to carry 
their arms into the Middle States, and there strike at 
the very heart of the nation. Accordingly, Sir William 
Howe, aAer recruiting his forces at Halifax, sailed for 
New York. On the 28lh of August, at the head of an 
army twenty-four thousand strong, he defeated the 
Americans on Long Island; and, a few days sub- 
sequently, compelled them lo abandon the city of New 
York. Washington now retreated to White Plains, 
where an ineflectual engagement followed. Soon Fori 
Washington, at the upper end of the island of Manhattan, 
was stormed and carried by the royalist troops. Finding 
it impossible to maintain his hold upon the Hudson, the 
American general determined to retreat across New 
Jersey ; and accordingly, abandoning all his positions, 
hurried over the North River, the British following in 
quick pursuit. 

Thus, within two months after the battle of Long 
Island, the cause of the Colonies sunk into almost hope- 
less ruin. The enthusiasm which accompanied the 
first outbreak at Lexington, had given way before the 
privations of a protracted contest ; and the soldiers, 
who in 1775 had flocked unsolicited to the flag of their 
country, in 177G turned a deaf ear lo the bounty offered 
by Congress. In the army, the spirit* of both officers 
and men were broken by a long series of disasters. 
Before the end of November the force of Washington, 
by loss in battle, by the expiration of enlistment, by de- 
sertion, and by other casualties, had dwindled down lo 
a little over three thousand men. With this remnant 
of an army he retreated across New Jersey, hotly pur- 
sued by Cornwallis, at the head of twenty thousand 
well appointed troops ; nor could he save himself from 
utter ruin except by throwing the Delaware between 
himself and his foe. On the 8th of December, he 
crossed that river, and, having destroyed the bridges 
behind him, gained a momentary respite. 

To the eyes of nearly every man but the commander- 
in-chief, this momentary relief seemed only an interval 
of additional agony between the sentence and execu- 
tion, for ultimate escape appeared impossible. The 
most sanguine believed that Philadelphia would fall be- 
fore the month was out. Congress, which had been 
in session there, hurried off to Baltimore. Meantime, 
the Briti«h, in secure possession of New Jersey, issued 
a proclamation, requiring every inhabitant to lay down 
his arms and take the oath of allegiance ; and hundreds, 



who had been among the most enthusiastic for resist- 
ance, but who now despaired of success, h&'<tened to 
purchase mercy by a timely submission. Even gen- 
tlemen high in rank on the side of the Colonies 
wavered in their patriotism. The panic was univemd. 
The hurricane seemed about to prostrate every thing 
before it. 

In the gloom of this awful tempest, Washington, 
almost alone, stood unappalled. Not for one moment 
did his constancy forsake him. He saw the full peril 
of his situation ; but he brought to it the resources of 
his mighty genius, and the unshaken resolution of his 
giant soul. Never^ in any period of his life, was he 
greater than in this. No hint of submission crossed 
his mind. '< If Philadelphia falls," he said in publie, 
" we must retreat to the Susquehanna, and thencCi if 
necessary, beyond the Alleghenies." From the mo- 
ment he had crossed the Delaware, he had be^ii w* 
volving in his mind a plan to change, by one bold act, 
the whole aspect of the war. The British, instead oX 
being concentrated in some central ix)int, were scat- 
tered in detachments over New Jersey, a proceeding 
they had adopted for the convenience of forage, be- 
lieving their enemy utterly powerless for aggressiye 
measures. Washington resolved to take advantage of 
this error, and to strike at several of these detachments 
at once. He learned that fifteen hundred men, prin- 
cipally Hessians, were cantoned at Trenton, and that 
smaller bodies lay at Bordentown, Burlington, Mount 
Holly, and neighboring villages. To cut off one or 
all of these from the main army was his design. 

It ha^ been said, by more than one interested writer, 
that this masterly idea did not originate with Wash- 
ington, but was suggested by others; and various 
officers have been named as the real authors oi the 
plan. But the very number of the aspirants destroys 
the exclusive claims of each, and strengthens the no- 
tion that the manceuvre sprung from the commander- 
in-chief alone. The letters of Washington, for a fort- 
night before the battle, point to the great thought he 
was maturing in his mind. He was encouraged in his 
plan by the alacrity with which the Pennsylvania mi- 
litia, under the command of General Cadwalader, began 
to turn out ; and by the reflection that, unless some bold 
stroke was promptly hazarded, the spirits of the people 
would sink into hopeless despondency. Accordingly, 
he called a council of war, before which he laid his 
daring scheme. As absolute secrecy was necessary to 
the success of the enterprise, only the very highest 
officers were admitted lo this assembly, which met at 
the head-quarters of Gen. Knox, in Upper Makefield, 
Bucks County, Pa. The house is, we beliere, gtiD 
standing, an antiquated dwelling of two stories, UaAr 
fully depicted in our engraving. 
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Little did tho^ who met at that council of war, 
though aware that mighty results hung upon their de- 
cision, imagine a tithe of the truth. They knew that 
the success or defeat of the Colonies might pos- 
sibly be involved, but they could not penetrate the 
fbture, and foresee that the existence of the greatest and 
most enlightened republic that ever lived, depended 
on their conclusion. To their eyes it was chiefly a 
question of preserving their little army, or at most 
of protracting the contest into another campaign, that 
they might have the benefit of whatever chances should 
turn up. But in reality they were determining whether 
the great problem of man's capacity for self-govem- 
meot should be tested or not — whether twenty millions 
of people, as we now are, or one hundred millions, as 
we will be by the close of the century, should rise into 
fireemen, or sink into slaves. Under God, all the pro- 
gress that liberty has made since that hour, here or 
abroad, may be traced to the resolution adopted in that 
council of war I That we are a free people; that our 
wide-spread territories are filled with prosperity and 
happiness ; that the United States is looked to by the 
whole woHd as the Mecca of the oppressed ; and that 
every breeze that blows from Europe brings sounds of 
falling thrones, and nations breaking the chains which 
have galled them for centuries — we owe to the deter- 
mination of that little assembly to sustain their com- 
maoder-in-chief. We can imagine when the council 
rose, that the angel who watched over the youth of 
our republic, and who had trembled for the result, 
clapped his hands for joy, and that the exultant sound, 
taken up by messenger after messenger, passed from 
hierarch to hierarch, until all heaven rung with the 
acclaim. 

The plan, as finally determined on, was that Wash- 
ington, with the continental troops, should cross the 
Delaware above Trenton, and move down to the at- 
tack of that town ; while Ewing, crossing the river 
below, should make an assault simultaneously from 
the lower side. Meantime, Cadwalader, with a strong 
detachment of militia, crossing at Bristol, was, if pos- 
sible, to carry the posts at Burlington and Mount Holly. 
The night of the 2.5th of December was chosen for the 
surprise, as it was supposed that the enemy, on that 
festive occasion, would be more or less off his guard. 
The weather had been unusually warm for the season, 
and there was no ice as yet in the river to impede the 
crossing. Every thing looked promising until within 
forty-eighty hours of the appointed time. Suddenly, at 
this crisis, the weather set in cold, so that the Delaware 
became full of floating ice, which rendered navigation 
almost impossible. Nevertheless, Washington deter- 
mined to persist in his enterprise. Boats had been col- 
lected for the transportation of his own detachment, at 
McCoukey's Ferry, on the west side of the river, about 
eight miles above Trenton. An expr^s was sent to 
Cadwalader to inform him the attempt would be made, 
and to command him to cross, if possible, at Bristol. 

As soon as evening came, the continentals, twenty- 
four hundred in number, with a battery of twenty light 
field pieces, were put in motion, and marched to the 
ferry. It was a wild and threatening night. The wind 
howled ominously over the landscape ; a few stars only 
25 



were seen in the dark and troubled sky ; and the ice 
in the river, grinding and splitting as the tide moved 
its huge masses one against another, filled the air with 
foreboding sounds. In vain, for awhile, the boats 
struggled in the current. Now locked in the arms of 
apparently inunovable fields of ice, and now in peril 
from floating blocks that Threatened to crush them, 
they were borne hither and thither, and with difficulty 
reached the shore, where new dangers awaited them 
in cakes of the frozen material, which pushed end- 
toward the bank, frequently overlapped and 
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almost engulfed them. At one time it was feared that 
the artillery would have to be left behind. At last, 
however, after almobt incredible exertions, the little 
army was ferried over, but the task, instead of being 
achieved at midnight, as had been intended, was not 
completed until three hours afterward. During the 
suspense of this awful night, Washington, who had 
crossed early, sat, it is said, on a bee-hive by the shore, 
wrapped in his cloak, and watching the struggling boats 
by the light of the few stars which broke here and 
there through the stormy rack of heaven. 

Two principal roads led from the landing-place 
to Trenton. One, following the course of the river, 
entered the town at its lower extremity ; the other, 
called the Pennington road, made a circuit into the 
interior, and struck Trenton at its upper end. Dividing 
his force, Was-hington took the latter route with one 
detachment, while Sullivan, with the other, pursued 
the river road. The instructions of the commander- 
in-chief to the latter general were to push on until he 
had reached Trenton, which he would probably be the 
first to do, as his route was the s-hortest, and there wait 
until he heard firing at the upper end o( the town, when 
he was to attack at once. By thus assaulting the British 
simultaneously on both sides, Washington hoped, in 
conjunction with the sur]iri^e, to render them an easy 
prey. 

The march had scarcely been renewed when the 
storm, which had been threatening all night, burst upon 
the army. The snow, at first coming in squalls, finally 
fell unintermittingly, accompanied occasionally with 
gusts of sleet and hail. The two divisions moved in 
company for nearly three miles before separating, and 
Sullivan, remarking that the wet might spoil the powder, 
&«ked his chief what was to be done in that emergency. 
"We must fight with the bayonet," was Washington's 
stem reply. The tempest now rapidly deepened. The 
thick-falling flakes nearly obscured the way ; the cold 
became intense, and the wind, moaning across the 
landsicape, seemed to wail over the approaching ruin 
of America. Many of the soldiers being scantily 
clothed, were soon wet through and almost frozen. 
Others had no shoes, and their feet, cut by the icy road, 
left at every step a mark of blood. History presents 
no parallel to that ei'entful march. When still some 
distance from Trenton, two of the Americans, ex- 
hausted and chilled, dropped from their ranks and died. 
Yet still the remainder toiled on. No martial fife was 
there, no banner flaunting on high, no squadrons of 
cavalry to guard their flanks with triple rows of steel ; 
but in silence, like the Spartans bound to Thermopylse, 
the little band pursued its way. The inhabitants of 
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the farm-houpes on the route, half waking from sleep, 
fancied for a moment there were strange sounds upon 
the breeze ; but imagining that what they heard was but 
the intonation of the tempest, they turned and slept again, 
little thinking that the destinies of America quivered 
that hour. in the balance. 

The anxiety of Washington, during this protracted 
march, rose to the highest pitch. He was aware that 
if the attack failed, escape would be impossible, with 
the wintry Delaware behind him. In deciding on this 
bold move, he had staked not only his own life, but the 
existence of his army, and with it the question of sub- 
mission and independence for his country, then and 
forever after. He had put every thing " at the hazard 
of a die." Yet the flight of a single deserter, the acci- 
dental di^Jcharge of a musket, or the occurrence of any 
one of a dozen possible contingencies might destroy 
success entirely. As the gray dawn approached, and 
the vicinity of Trenton became apparent, his heart, 
usually so calm, beat with teirible suspense. He rode 
forward to the head of his troops. Just at this instant 
the outpost of the enemy loomed up in front ; a chal- 
lenge was heard — a hostile answer was given, and a 
musket flashed across the breaking day. Fired by the 
scene, and by the mighty responsibilities of the hour, 
Washington rose in his stirrups, and pointing ahead 
with his sword, exclaimed, in a voice husky with emo- 
tion, but in words that will ever be immortal, " Sol- 
diers, now or never — this is our last chance." 

On the instant the men broke into a cheer, carried 
away by the enthusiasm of the moment, and returning 
the volley of the retreating guard, da^^hed forward in pur- 
suit. The British kept up a desultory fire as they fled, 
dodging from house to house. At their head was a 
young ofllcer, who courageously exhorted them to stand 
their ground, until a ball mortally wounding him, he fell 
in the road, when they precipitately retired. The Ame- 
ricans now saw, a little in advance, the houses of the 
town ; heard the alarm which was calling the British 
soldiery together, and immediately after beheld the 
enemy endeavoring to form a battery across King 
street, directly in front. Not a moment was to be lost. 
Six of Knox's pieces immediately galloped into position, 
and unlimbering, opened a destnictive fire down the 
street. When this discharge was over, the advanced 
guard rushed forward, charged up to the muzzles of 
the enemy's guns, sabered some of the artillerists who 
were about firing, and drove the rest away, and cap- 
turing the pieces, turned two of them on the flying foe. 
This occurred near where the feeder crapses the street. 
Having thus destroyed the outworks of the enemy, the 
successful assailants advanced down Queen street, ex- 
tending toward the left, across the fields, so as to cut 
oflTthe Hessians from retreating toward Princeton. 

Meantime, all was terror and confusion among the 
enemy. The night had been one of festivity in Trenton, 
the soldiers being in the beer-shops carousing, and the 
oflicers indulging in mirth. Col. Rahl had been occu- 
pied all night in playing cards at head-quarters, a house 
belonging to Mr. Stacy Potts, and still standing near the 
head of Greene street. When the firing at the picket 
occurred, he stopped and listened. The sleet driving 
against the window-pane, for a moment deceived him. 



But when the rattle of the first volley came to his ears, 
flinging down his cards, he rushed to the door. Here, 
through the misty dawn, he beheld some Hessians 
running down the street toward him, with the cry that 
Washington, with his entire army, was upon them. 
At this Rahl shouted to arms. The drums beat. In 
an instant all Trenton was in a tumult. The privates 
rushed from their quarters, some with, some without 
arms ; the oflicers were heard calling to the mesk^ or 
seen endeavoring to form the ranks ; and the inhabi- 
tants, roused from sleep, hurried to their windows, and 
looking out for an instant on the uproar, hastened to 
conceal themselves in the recesses of their dwellings. 
The main division of the army had scarcely unlim- 
bered its battery in King street, when the sound of 
firing from the lower extremity of the town, announced 
that Sullivan had reached his position. Not three 
minutes had elapsed between the time when the two 
divisions came into action. The knowledge that the 
enemy had been surpri^'ed in front and rear at once 
inspired the Americans with fresh ardor, and they 
chai^d down the two principal streets. King and 
Queen, with an impetuosity that broke through every 
attempt at resistance. In vain Rahl galloped to and 
fro rallying his men ; in vain the subordinate officers 
exerted themselves ; in vain the privates, ashamed to 
be conquered without a blow, endeavored to make a 
stand ; — the enthusiasm of the assailants was irresist- 
ible, the Hessians everywhere gave way, and when 
Rahl soon after fell mortally wounded, his troops broke 
into ignominious flight. A few threw themselves into 
a stone mansion, where they were speedily forced to 
surrender. The remainder fled precipitately toward 
the Assinpink river, which flows along the lower end 
of the town. Here, some endeavoring to swim across 
were drowned or frozen to death ; but the greater por- 
tion, hemmed in on one side by Washington, and oa 
the other by Sullivan, and finding escape hopeless, laid 
down their arms. 

The victory was complete. The whole force of the 
Briti>h at Trenton fell into the hands of Washington} 
except a lx)dy of 500 horse, which fled in the direction 
of Bordentown early in the action. Even these, how- 
ever, would not have made good their escape, ifGea, 
Ewing, who was to have crossed below, had been able 
toeflecthis purpose. The number of prisoners ac- 
tually captured was 900, of whom 23 were officers. 
About a thousand stand of arms fell into the hands of 
the victors This glorious success was purchased 
without the loss of a man, except the two who died on 
the march ; and but two oflicers, and a few privates 
were wounded. The Hessians lost 7 officers and 
nearly 30 men killed. As Wa>hington rode over the 
field after the conflict, he found Rahl, lying in the snow, 
weltering in blood. The dying commander, supported 
by a file of servants, tendered his sword to the victor, 
and in broken accents seemed to implore clemeooy. 
The American chief, touched by the spectacle, ordered 
his own phj'sician to attend the suflerer. But medical 
assistance was in vain. Rahl, on being carried back 
to his head-quarters, died soon after. 

The entire British army, west of PrinoetOB, "WoilU 
have fallen a prey to Washington, if Cadwoiader «id 
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E wing had been able to cross at their respective places ; 
but neither efiecting this, the posts at Bordentown, 
Burlington, and Mount Holly, escaped. Meantime, 
aware that the royal generals might concentrate their 
forces and cut off his retreat, Washington decided to 
re-cross the Delaware that very day with his prisoners. 
Accordingly, before night, the captured Hessians were 
transferred to Pennsylvania. The news of this great 
victory spread with inconceivable swiftness ; but such 
was the opinion of British invincibility, that, at first, 
few persons could be found to believe the tale. Aware 
of the general incredulity, Washington hastened to 
dispatch his prisoners to Philadelphia, where, on the 
day succeeding the battle, they were paraded through 
the streets, to the amazement, not less than to the de- 
light of the inhabitants. The effect of the Tictory on 
the country was electric. The charm of British invin- 
cibility was broken forever. Men no longer regarded 
the cause of the Colonies as hopeless, but, encouraged 
by this decisive success, looked forward confidently to 
a glorious issue. In a word, the battle of Trenton 
changed the wavering into friends ; made those who 
had been hostile, neutral; and convinced the patriot 
that Grod was on his side, and that his country would 
yet be free. 

The victory struck terror to the heart of the British 
army. Comwallis, who was about to embark for 
Europe, abandoned his voyage in alarm, and hurried 
back from New York to assume command of the troops 
on the Delaware. His first step was to withdraw his 
forces from the exposed ]>oints, and concentrate them 
at Princeton and toward New Brunswick. Nor was 
this precaution idle. Washington, having recruited 
his troops, and being reinforced, crossed the Delaware 
again on the 30th of December, and took post at 
Trenton. To drive him from thence Comwallis ad- 



vanced from Princeton, and, on the 2nd of January, 
1777, assaulted the American lines, established on the 
south side of the Assinpink. Three times he endeavored 
to carry the bridge which separated him from his foe, 
and three times he was repulsed. At last night put an 
end to the contest. In the darkness, Washington aban- 
doning his position, marched on Princeton, intending to 
cut off the royal general from his communications. A 
battle ensued at this place, which was scarcely decided 
in favor of the Americans, when Comwallis, hurrying 
up from Trenton, compelled the victors to draw off to 
the high grounds in the direction of Morristown. The 
British general, completely baffled, fell back to the 
Raritan, abandoning all his posts on the Delaware. 
The result of this splendid series of operations on 
the part of Washington was to deliver New Jersey 
from the enemy, in the short space often days. Thus, 
when supposed to be annihilated, the American general, 
like some fabled genius, had suddenly risen up, saved 
Philadelphia, recovered all he had lost in the preceding 
two months, and given an impetus to victory which 
never ceased until the red cross of Great Britain 
sunk into dust on the plains of Yorktown. 

When hereafter the military genius of Washington 
is called in question, let the story of Trenton be re- 
membered. Napoleon always spoke of this ten days' 
campaign as one of the most able on record. Botta, 
the Italian historian, said of it, "Achievements so 
astonishing gained for the American commander a 
very great reputation, and were regarded with wonder 
by all nations, as well as by the Americans ; every 
one applauded the pradence, the firmness, and the 
daring of Washington ; all declared him the saviour 
of his country; all proclaimed him eqval to the most 
retiowtied commaJiders of antiquity y 
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They left their country with great regret, and I do not think they will ever be satig&ed elsewhere. The men seemed 
moody, but occasionally uttered sentences in their own tongue with great feeling. The lamentations of the women 
were pitifol to hear. {Extract from a Letter to the Secretary at TVar, in Relcuion to the Removal of the Stminoles.) 



Moonlight plays on the waters and all silently they glide. 
Though swiftly by a mighty ship that awingeth in their 

tide, 
And the gentle winds of rammer are bearuig from the land 
In whispering tones a sad forewell to an exiled band. 

The perfume of the jaamuie and the magnolia flowers 
Bfingles with the odors borne from distant orange bowers, 
The music of the mock-bird's song they hear across the 

deep, 
Whose glassy ripples marmaring a cadence with it keep. 

Thay know that at the momiug son the ship will spread 

its wing 
And like a spirit harry them from every cherished thing. 
And thereforis gaze they earnestly up6u their native shore, 
To write upon their memory scenes they will see no more. 

They gaze upon Uie royal palm, around whose coronet, 
BfiogUag with the moon-beams, the sunlight lingers yet,(l) 



On the live-oak, with gnarled limbs all hidden by the moss, 
Whose tresses in the summer wind like peimons twine 
and toss. 

They gaze upon the silver strand of Holy Spirit's Bay ,(2) 
They see the dolphins flinging up showers of starry spray. 
They hear the Halcyou'8(3) wailing voice far out upon the 

sea. 
Mournful as if it knew their grief and wailed for sympathy . 

Oh ! who can tell the agony that filled the bosoms then 
Of mothers with their calloM^ babes, the breasts of stal- 

wort men, 
As in the deep and mellow tones of the Muscogee tongue 
A warrior o'er his nation's fate a lament thus begun : 

(4) Spirits of the red man's heaven, 
All my fathers o'er adored, 
Your might is gone, and other powers 
Are monarchs of our hills and lakes, 
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Long ago, when yon old oaks 
Were but acorns on the ground, 
The Muscc^ee were mighty men, 
And by the distant Southern Sea 
Beat the island Carib back. 
Far away amid the hills 
Where wandered once the Cherokee 
They sung their song of victory. 

Streamlets bom amid the hills 
Roll like old San Juan, (5) at last 
To lose them in the mighty sea. 
And thus it is with nations, too, 
Which hurry through their race and die. 
The Seminoles(6) met their fate, 
Fought as gallant men should fight 
Whom God has made the lords of lands 
As fair as were our own. 'T was vain. 

Suwannee is desert now, 

'Mid the murmur of its waves 

Naught but the scaly Albati(7) 

Is heard, and o'er Alachawa(8) 

Free mid fearless bounds the deer ; 

No fisher's boat skims o'er the sea 

Around the island's silver shore. 

We have lost our fathers' home, 

Silently around their hearths, 

More lonely now than are their graves, 

Dim shadows stalk, and ask the gods 

Whither have their children fled. 

Hither will the white man come 

To herd his cattle in the glades 

Where happy villages once stood, 

And strew the ground he rests upon 

With mighty trees, which all who breathe 

Remember ever to have been 

The giant stocks which now they are. 

Warriors should brave and bear 
Grief a woman trembles at, 
But when they leave their native shore 
In fetters thus, the sternest hearts 
Will melt, and e'en a soldier's eye 
Weep tears of bitter agony. 

He ceased, and scarcely had the winds his accents borne 
away. 

Than spoke out a young mother, on whose brecut an in- 
fant lay ; 

Her very voice was melody, and she sung her boy to sleep 

In tones whose earnest accent moved the listener to weep. 

My boy ! my boy ! thy father 

Is gone to the spirit-land. 
Where the pale-face cannot come, 

To dwell with the kindred baud 
Of all the stout old chieftains 

Who ruled our race of yore, 
And hunted 'neath the dark pines 

We shall gaze upon no more. 

He sat within his wigwam, 

And thou Wert on his knee, 
When first the rattle of the drum 

Rolled through our forests free ; 
But he lies in the hammock 

With his fisce toward the itsn, 
And wounds all red and gory 

la kia brtait, 'aid older toara. 



He did not die a coward, 

For oft his rifle rang, 
And twice amid the foemen 

The loud scalp-song he sang. 
And when the death- shot struck him, 

'T was from no ignoble hand. 
But came from e'en the bravest 

Of all the hostile band. 

I knew thou wert a chieAain, 

And amid my grief and pain 
I strove to train thee up to win 

Me vengeance for the slain. 
But now our might is broken. 

And we must leave his grave 
For a land lying far away 

Beyond the western wave. 

There thou may'st be happy — 

A wife as firm and true 
As I was to thy father 

Thy hunter's bed may strew ; 
But I will not see thee 

In thy father's place, my son. 
Proudly wearing at thy knee 

Trophies thou hast won. 

There thou may'st be happy 

As here our people were. 
For it is a pleasant land, 

They coll this scarce as fair. 
More blessed than thy father, 

Thou may'st see thy children men, 
March with them to battle-fields 

And lead them home again. 

But I feel my heart is breaking, 

And in a little time 
I shall return where he is 

Beneath the shadowy pine ; 
Yet if you wear the eagle plume 

I will see it, though unseen, 
And bless the new land in the west 

With its plains of living g^een. 

Her woman wail was over, and silently they stoodi 
Until the deepening shadows hid the forest and the 

flood, 
Then sunk they sadly on the deck, their breasts bereft of 

hope, 
And the vessel bore them onward like an eagle in its 

scope. 

NOTES. 

(1) This is not an unusual sight in Florida, where them 
is no twilight, aaid the eastern portion of the horizon be- 
comes dark immediately aAer sunset. I remember once 
at Boca-Sorasota seeing the sun and moon's light both dii^ 
tinctly marked on the crest of the huge palm whieh all 
who served at that post will recall. 

(2) Tampa Bay was called by the Spanish disooverefs 
La Btihia del Espiritu Satuo. 

(3) Halcyons— loons j[?) 

(4) 1 may for aught 1 know violate in this Indian soaf 
all the regulations of metre and rhythm. I have however 
adopted the octosyllabic line with consonance, beeanse It 
seemed to me not unlike the wild motive of the Indias 
chaunt. 

(5) San Juan, the great outlet of Lake George, is pro* 
uounced San Wan. 



(6) The Seminole were of the Muscogee race, and 
times called themselves by the hitter name. 

(7) Albati is the Muscogee name of the alligator. 

(8) Alachica, a great prairie north of the Snwamsty 
and pronoonced A utekm u t. 
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CHAPTER I. 



AN EVENING AT HOME. 



Ma. Mer&itt was seated by the centre-table in the 
back-parlcNT, as was his custom of an evening after the 
tea things had been cleared away, and around it were 
clustered his little family. His wife and daughter 
Enmia, a Uooming maiden of sixteen, were busy with 
their needles, and George, his only son, was diligently 
conning a lesson for the morrow, while a little cherub 
slept quietly in a willow cradle at the feet of the 
mother. Mr. Merritt was a home man, and he loved 
the quiet happiness which always dwelt there far bet- 
ter than the noisy revels of the club or the bar-room. 
Ah! were there more home husbands, how many 
firesides that have never known a smile would be lit 
up in brightness and sunshine! How many hearts 
now lone and desdate, would be made glad ! 

It was a winter evening, and the fire burned cheerily 
in the back parlor of the snug dwelling where lived 
Mr. Merritt. It was a New England home, and when 
we have said this, as much of comfort hath been con- 
veyed as if a page had been devoted to the description. 

Mr. Merritt was reading from the last Gazette one 
of those glowing paragraphs, in which the "West was 
painted as a land flowing with milk and honey ; the 
El Dorado where struggling poverty might riot in ex- 
haustless riches ; where broad acres of wealth could 
be purchased for a song ; and, im. aftrt, where all the 
romantic visions of the most ardent adventurer would 
be eclipsed by the surpassing reality. Mr. Merritt 
had read articles of a similar tenor before ; first, with 
indifilerence, but latterly with strong interest. He was 
becoming a little infected with the epidemic, which 
had already carried off several of his acquaintances, 
and being now suddenly involved in pecuniary difficul- 
ties, was almost persuaded to follow. As he laid down 
the newspaper he turned to his wife. 

"Well, wife, what say you to going West in the 
spring? You know that my payments for Warden 
will oblige me to sell a part of my little property to 
meet them ; would it not be better to dispose of the 
whde, and purchase a farm in Illinois, where, if the 
half that is told be true, we would be able to live com- 
fortably and provide something handsome for our 
children." 

Mrs. Merritt glanced around the little group, and a 
tear trembled in her eye as it rested on the cradle. 
She was thinking of the tales she had heard, how sick- 
neas and death had smitten the hopes of fond parents 
who had emigrated to new countries, and how, before 
they had accumulated with much toil and privation, 
wherewithal to satisfy their desires, the climate had 
left for their children no wants, save a coffin and a 
grave. But she brushed the tear secretly away. 
25* 



"Are you really serious," said Mrs. Merritt, at 
length, " in wishing to give up New England forever?" 
" Not exactly in wishing it, my dear," returned Mr. 
Merritt, " but what is now a matter of choice may, 
ere long, be necessity. True, it would cost a severe 
trial to separate from the friends whom we have so 
long known and loved, and to exchange the delights of 
their society for a wilderness, but we would be to- 
gether still." 

"And we are all the world to each other," ex- 
claimed his wife, foi^etting her sadness for a moment, 
in the devotion which, twenty years after marriage, 
was rather strengthened than subdued. 

" You leave Emma and me out of the question alto- 
gether, mother," said little George, who, though ap- 
parently absorbed in his book, had been listening all 
the while. 

" No, my love, you are both very dear to your pa- 
rents ;" and she bent over him and kissed his brow, 
the very image of his father's. 

" Forgive me, mother, I was only jesting," returned 
Gfeoi^e, quite grieved, yet wondering why his mother 
should have taken it so seriously. 

"Are we surely going to live in Illinois, mother?" 
continued (reorge, after a pause, " among the prairies 
and all ? O how glad I shall be ,* I do want to see a 
prairie." 

" Why, George, do n't you care about leaving your 
schoolmates and playfellows?" asked his sister re- 
proachfully. 

" Oh, yes ! I forgot, I shall be very sorry. I shall 
be sorrier though for poor William Warden. He will 
be so grieved when he hears that Emma is going 
away, and he will never see her any more." 

" Hush ! young chatterbox," retorted his sister, at 
the same time administering him a gentle admonition 
with her thimbled finger, and blushing scarlet. 

The infant sleeper happened to wake up at this 
juncture, and made sundry noisy intimations from the 
cradle ; otherwise Mrs. Merritt might have noticed the 
sudden expression of pain that passed over her hus- 
band's features, at what George had said concerning 
William Warden. 

As for Miss Emma, she hurried to the cradle on the 
first demonstration, and became completely wrapt in 
a lullaby, which she sung as earnestly as though 
George had made no revelation, and William Warden 
was all a fable. 

Mr. Merritt resumed his newspaper, and George 
his lesson. 

CHAPliRn. 

RETSOSPECnVE. 

Mr. Merritt was a mechanic. By industry and per- 
severance he had gained step by step, until he was the 
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possessor of a comfortable property. Mr. Warden, 
the merchant, had been his neighbor for several years, 
and was engaged in a flourishing business. Now Mr. 
Merritt being one of thot>e amiable dispositions that 
could never say " No," when asked a favor; it con- 
sequently happened that when Mr. Warden wanted a 
small discount at bank, and requested Mr. Merritt to 
lend his name, merely for form's sake, as the laws of 
the institution required several signatures, (a very 
troublesome law, as Mr Warden remarked, for it 
obliged him to tax the friendship of his neighbors, but 
he would be happy to reciprocate at any time that Mr. 
Merritt might wi>h an accommodation,) he, Mr. Mer- 
ritt, signed it without hesitation— and not only one, 
but several. 

The first note became due, aud Mr Warden paid it. 
The second matured, and in the mean time Mr War- 
den's speculations having failed, he was not in fund«, 
and Mr. Merritt received a notice of protest. 

It was then that Mr. Merrit began to reflect upon 
the possible consequences of lending a name. He 
ui^ed Mr. Warden to make some arrangement by 
which ho would be released from the indorsements. 
The merchant apologized to Mr. Merritt for the acci- 
dental protest, which had happened entirely through 
an error of the clerk's in entering the note on his bill- 
book ; that functionary having made it fall due about 
two weeks subsequent to its actual maturity; and 
therefore Mr. Warden had not prepared to meet it. 
He fell extremely pained, he said, that liis valued and 
esteemed friend should doubt his solvency, or for an 
instant imagine him so base and devoid of honor as to 
involve him in loss, even though he should fail to meet 
other obligations. The mechanic was satisfied with 
this explanation, and regretted that he had spoken to 
Mr. Warden on the subject. But there came another 
I)rotest, and others again in quick succession ; and now 
Mr. Merritt felt real alarm. He saw the merchant 
once more, and Ije^ed of him security to the amount 
of his indorsements. Mr. Warden sincerely regretted 
that it was out of his power to do so, as he had just 
made a conveyance of all his eflects to the bank ! 

The mechanic was thunderstruck. This was in- 
deed a cruel blow. There was but one other indorser 
with Mr. Merritt, and they were on Warden's paper 
for ten thousand dollars; one half of his all gone at a 
single stroke. Yet there are hundreds who, not know- 
ing what they do, are every day lending their names 
for no Ijetter consideration, and are reaping the same 
bitter repentance as did Mr. Merritt. 

This, then, was the situation of the mechanic at the 
opening of tlii^ history. 

CHAPTER HI. 

THE BANK ATTORNEY. 

A month transpired, after the events narrated in the 
foregoing chapters, and all of Warden's notes had been 
protested. It was impossible for Mr. Merritt to pay 
these heavy and unexpected demands without sacri- 
ficing his property, should he be preflsed for immediate 
payment, and he resolved to call upon the benk attor- 
ney, with the faint hope of obtaining an exfeiwion; or, 



at least, prevailing upon that officer to save him the 
disastrous expenses of a suit. 

Poor Mr. Merritt ! He was entirely unacquainted 
with the tender mercies of banks and bank attorneys, 
or he would have prepared himself for the worst. 
Neither did he know that, of all bank attorneys, he 
could not have fallen into more evil hands than Isaac 
Rock, K<q., Counsellor-at-Law and Notary Public. 

In person Esquire Rock was broad-shouldered, and 
rather short and clumsy than otherwise; his features 
hard and forbidding. His heart, if he had one, was 
steel, and he prided himself more up(» his firmness 
than upon any otlier of his numerous high qualities. 
Tears, prayers and entreaties were alike wasted upon 
him. Indeed, were not that old saying, " hard as a 
rock," of greater antiquity than any date to which 
Esquire Rock could lay claim, it would undoubtedly 
have passed into a proverb ivixn his day h^iceforth. 

Whilst this attorney entertained a most unmitigated 
contempt for the victims of poverty and misfortune, be 
had a profound and exalted sense of his own individual 
consequence, and delighted to witness the cringing 
spirit and suppliant knee of the awe-stricken subjects 
of his power. Whosoever committed a sin against 
the dignity of Esquire Rock was straightway an out- 
law beyond all hope of forgiveness ; and wo be to him 
thus sinning, who should fall into the gripe of the 
attorney. Besides all these qualifications, however, 
E&quire Rock had a careful eye upon his temporal in- 
terests, and could manage a ca^e in a way to swell his 
legal |X2rquisites, to an amount at once the «ivy and 
admiration T)f the whole brotherhood. 

E.^quire Rock was fumbling over a miscellaneons 
collection of manuscripts one morning, when a rip 
was heard at the office door. 

" Come in," said the attorney, settling back in his 
chair. ^ •• 

The visiter opened the door at this invitation, and 
advanced. 

" Is Esquire Rock within ?" he inquired. 

'' I am Esquire Rock," answered that personage 
haughtily. " Be seated, sir. Business with me, sir?'' 

'■*■ My name is Merritt, sir. I am indorser with John 
Fields on Warden's notes, and have called — " 

" Yes, I know it," interrupted the attorney, a 
scarcely perceptible, though dangerous smile playing 
upon his features — " and you will have them to pay." 

" I am aware that Mr. Warden has failed, but it 
will be impossible for me to pay the amount at present, 
and I have called to beg a little indulgence. Five 
thousand dollars is a large sum to raise, especially by 
a humble mechanic." 

"You have property, Mr. Merritt." 

" I have some property. Esquire Rock, bat were I 
forced to sell immediately, it would bring but a frac- 
tion of its real value." 

" The law must take its course, sir," said the at- 
torney, decidedly ; and he looked at Mr. Merritt, thei 
at the door. 

The mechanic understood the hint, and when ke 
met the attorney's glance, he saw no hope there. 

" I had thought," said he, " that the manner in whieh 
I became involved in this misfortune would entitle 
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to 9ome slight favor at your hands — to a trifling delay 
by which I might avoid total ruin ; but I perceive I am 
mistaken in looking for mercy here," he added, bitterly. 

Esquire Rock was utterly confounded at the man's 
audacity. A poor mechanic to beard Aim— It^aac Rock, 
Esquire, counsellor at law, and notary public ! The 
thing was unprecedented. 

" You thought !" exclaimed he, as soon as he had 
recovered sufficiently to reply. *' Do you understand 
law, sir ? You have no right to think, sir. The majesty 
of the law is trampled under foot when mechanics are 
permitted to think — " 

"Or asses to practice at the bar," retorted Mr. Mer- 
ritt, indignantly, turning to depart. 

The Qeiy furnace of the attorney's rage threatened 
to consume him at this new and flagrant act of daring ; 
and he was driven to disclose a secret, which he had 
intended to hold in suspension, like the sword of De- 
mocles, over his victim. He called to Mr. Merritt. 

" Come back, Mr. Merritt ; let me give you a little 
further light upon this case." Enquire Rock's manner 
had undorgone a sudden change, which puzzled the 
mechanic exceedingly, as he obeyed the summons. All 
traces of wrath had vanished, and he received the me- 
chanic with something of the air of complacency, with 
which an epicure might be supposiied to contemplate the 
preparations for an extensive feast. 

"Do you know John Fields, Mr.] Merritt ?" he 
inquired. 

" I do not — ^but Mr. Warden told me that he was a 
wealthy cousin of his, living at Salem. Do you know 
him, sir?" 

The attorney's face lighted up with the same curious 
smile that had before accompanied the mention of that 
indorser's name. 

" Yes, Mr. Merritt, John Fields is a distant relative 
of the celebrated John Smith, an imaginary being, as I 
have ascertained, who lends his name for the accom- 
modation of such of his friends as want a discount. 
The name is not worth one copper, Mr. Merritt, and 
therefore we shall make the money out of you. We 
will have aif execution out shortly for ten thousand 
dollars and the costs, which will be a thousand more, 
or it shall be my fault. What think you of that, Mr. 
Merritt ?" he continued, watching the eflects of the 
development with intense pleasure. 

Alas ! it was too true. Mr. Warden had been in the 
habit of conforming to the rules of the bank, by fur- 
nishing fictitious indorsers to the requisite number; 
a harmless evasion, which the president readily winked 
at, in consideration of a trifling token of good will, 
provided always, that Warden obtained one genuine 
and responsible name in addition to his own. 

Mr. Merritt was so utterly stupefied at this new in- 
telligence of treachery, that he walked ofi'mechanically, 
without answering a word. Esquire Rock gased after 
him until he was gone ; when he again returned to his 
papers, muttering aloud, "chew that awhile, Mr. 
Merritt— asses practice at the bar, do they?" 

CHAPriRIV. 

A7FUCTI01VS. 

Mr. Merritt had nearly reached his dwelling before I 



he recovered from the confusion into which his facul- 
ties had been thrown by the astounding intelligence 
conveyed by the attorney. As he now gazed upon his 
peaceful home, it seemed more beautiful than ever. 
Alas ! it could be his no longer. The savings of long 
years — the earnings of days and nights of hard toil, so 
carefully husbanded — the little luxuries that had been 
done without — the self-denials that had been practiced 
— the privations undergone, to gather a substance which 
should soothe life's decline — all, all gcxie at a single 
blow, swept away forever ! How coujd he impart the 
dreadful news to his wife ! How could he endure to 
meet the companion of his bosom and his darling 
family, plunged, through his own imprudence, (he felt,) 
into hopeless want. " She shall be happy a little 
longer," thought he, and retraced his steps to his shop. 

Mr. Merritt did not, as usual, go home to dinner on 
that day, but remained in his shop, hour after hour, 
absorbed in deep and bitter thought. 

" Can there be no law to puniAh such monstrous cor- 
ruption ?" said he to himself, as he closed the shop for 
the night. Here again Mr. Merritt displayed his igno- 
rance, in supposing that men in high places could be 
called to account for mere trifles like this. In fact, he 
did not know how very seldom law means justice, 
when wealth and station are placed at the bar for trial, 
or he would have spared himtelf the question. He 
walked slowly homeward, endeavoring as much as 
possible to compose his agitated spirits for the scene 
which he knew awaited him. 

The eye of love is keen of penetration, and Mrs. 
Merritt discovered as soon as the mechanic entered 
the cottage that all was not right. Knowing of his 
intended visit to the attorney, her imagination pic- 
tured a thousand causes of alarm, and overcome by 
contending emotions, she threw herself upon his neck, 
bursting into a flood of tears. 

" Speak, my dear husband," she cried. " I see 
from your pallid face and bloodless lips, that some new 
and dreadful calamity has befallen us. O reveal it all 
to me, I can bear any thing save my fears." 

" Concealment would be useless," said the mechanic, 
" for you must know it sooner or later. Endeavor to 
compose yourself, dearest, thing:;^ are not as bad as you 
apprehend. To see you thus is a severer pang than I 
have encountered before. Wife, we are only — beg- 
gars 



i» 



Mr. Merritt, with astonishing calmness, proceeded 
to relate his interview with Esquire Rock, and its 
results, nearly as we have narrated them in the last 
chapter. 

With what keen delight would the bank attorney 
have looked upon that scene of anguish and despair. 

The first paroxysms over, Mrs. Merritt became 
more calm, and listened attentively to the end. That 
day of gloom was closed by fervent supplication to 
the High Source of all hope and consolation, for 
strength and support against the tempest that awaited 
them. 

CHAPTER V. 
A msbthco. 

In due time Mr. Merritt's eflects were levied upon, 
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and advertised for sale. When it was known that he 
was ruined, envy and jealousy triumphed, and the vile 
tongue of slander was unloosed upon his reputation. 
People who had envied his prosperity heretofore, 
gloried in his ruin. It descended even to the children, 
and a stout, malicious boy, threatened to whip George 
the very next time he went to school So certain 
is misfortune to meet with taunt and insult every 
where. 

During this period, so fruitful of evil to the Merritt 
family, young Warden, though before a frequent visiter, 
did not cross their threshold. Emma could not help 
wondering where he had gone, or why he had not said 
good-bye, or whether he had really forgotten her 

Emma was returning from an aHernoon visit, some 
half mile from her father's, and with a view to escape 
obser\'ation, she turned down a by-path, and walked 
slowly homeward. Soon she heard the sound of ap- 
proaching footsteps, and she felt a strange and unac- 
countable agitation, although she neither turned her 
head nor quickened her pace. They came near, and a 
voice called, " Emma?" 

It was no stranger's voice that brought the blood 
rushing unbidden to that fair girl's cheek. William 
Warden was at her side. 

Emma, a little piqued by his long absence, could not 
resist playing the woman, and she drew herself up 
rather coldly, "Good evening, Mr. Warden." 

This was the first time she had called him Mr. 
Warden. It had always been William, before. 

" Emma — Miss Merritt, I mean — I have no right to 
call you Emma, now ; the man who has involved you 
in ruin, and wrecked the prospects of your dearest 
friends, is my father ; and I feel that you hate and de- 
spise me. I cannot endure this disgrace, and am about 
to leave for another country, where the shame of my 
father will not be known, and where the dishonor at- 
tached to his name will not hang like a mill-stone 
around my neck, paralyzing all my efforts to rise to 
respectability and honor. But I could not leave you 
forever without seeing you once more, and for this op- 
portunity I have watched long and anxiously. I dared 
not offend your father with my presence under his 
roof." 

Emma's resolution about the little womanly display 
of temper suddenly vanished, her warm heart softened, 
and was throbbing in sympathy, ere the first tones of 
Warden's musical voice died away. 

" O no, William, he does not blame you !" she ex- 
claimed, with tearful eyes, " indeed he does not. He 
knows you for all that is generous and good." 

" And have not you blamed me ?" 

" I, William— no, never ! O, William, how could 
you accuse me thus ?'* 

" Bless you for these kind words, Emma, they in- 
spire me with new hopes. And now, Emma, as we 
must soon part, perhaps forever, tell me, if these things 
had never happened, if my father had still continued in 
prosperity, and free from the crime which makes his 
name odious to your ear, could you have loved me, 
then, Enmia— would you, Emma?'* 

Emma answered not loud, but the gentle whisper 
reached the ear of loYe, and William Warden sealed 



it in a long, burning kiss upon her glowing lipe. They 
were happy. 

" Farewell, dearest Emma, we meet again," was 
all he said, and when she looked up William Warden 
was gone. 

CHAPTER VI. 

EELIEF. 

There are hearts among the rich and powerful— 
and would to God they were more numerous — whose 
pulses flow in kindly s^nnpathy for the distresses of 
their fellow-creatures, and whose wealth ever minify 
ters to the necessities of the children of sorrow. Such 
have their reward, more glorious than the laarels which 
deck the conqueror's brow— the blessings, prayers, and 
outpourings of the grateful spirit. 

To the extent of their means, Mr. Merritt and his 
family had always aided the poor and needy; and they 
were not now deserted in their affliction. 

Every nerve had been strained to avert the threat- 
ening storm ; but all in vain. Stricken and depressed, 
the mechanic sunk down in despair. Not a ray of 
hope pierced the blackness of the future. His fttl 
would not pay the execution and costs of sale, and 
there followed, for himself, a prison — for his family, 
stan'ation. Wise counsellors had been consulted, and 
they decided that there was no proof of fraud whldi 
could invalidate the claim. No law could set it aside. 
The bank attorney already saw his victim wasting in 
the cold cell of a debtor's jail and exulted in his heart 

But as the darkest hour is that which ushers in the 
dawn, so, in this hour of trial, when the clouds lowered 
thick and heavily — a friendly helper came. One, who 
had been rescued years before, by Mr. Merritt's own 
bounty, from poverty and degradation, and by his aid 
had commenced a career which secured him fortune 
and prosperity, heard of the troubles of his benefactor, 
and hastened to his relief. With the delicacy of true 
benevolence, this gentleman set about his exceUent 
mission, in a way to be of effectual benefit to Bfr. 
Merritt, while it relieved him of the oppressive sense 
of obligation, which is often made to accompany good 
deeds, but which more surely crushes the proud spirit 
than would the miseries they seek to aUeviate. 

From this gentleman the mechanic received the fol- 
lowing letter by post : 

" G , March 10, 183-. 

" Mr. Merritt, — Dear Sir, — I have had it some time 
in view to purchase property in your village, whenever 
a favorable opportunity should occur. I learn by the 
newspapers, that your real estate will soon be sold on 
execution, and it being the most de>irable situation with 
which I am acquainted, I am anxious to buy it. As it 
will be out of my power to attend the sale, (if you have 
not made other arrangements,) please write me by re- 
turn mail, what will be the sum of execution and costs, 
and if not more than the fair value of the property, 
I will advance the amount, and close the bargain 
at once. 

** Your obedient servant, 

The early and important services which he had ren- 
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dered to the writer of this letter were dismissed from Oa the next morning, to the utter dismay of the bank 

the memory of Mr. Merritt, with the ordinary events attorney, Mr. Merritt walked into his office, and de- 

of the time at which they were conferred. The latter manded the execution, at the same time presenting the 

had, not long af\er, removed to another town, and they money, 

had not met since. Choking with rage and surprise, the attorney gazed 

The letter was a business-like document, as we have first at the money, and thence at the mechanic, and 

seen — containingnoallusions to thepast — ^breathing no proceeded to an iron closet, which he opened, and 

professions of gratitude — ^pro&ring no giAs of charity ; brought out the notes. Mr. Merritt paid them every 

yet it exerted a haj^ier influence in cheering the me- one, and with an air of mingled triumph and scorn, 

chanic, than though every line had been teeming with bade Esquire Rock a good morning, and left the office, 

protestations of pity and regard. It came like a mes- That gentleman's wrath broke out afresh when he wal 

senger of life, and bade him hope. First, he read it again alone, and he oc^casionally muttered aloud, " The 

silently — then aloud— then to his wife — then Emma and scoundrel ! I could have killed him !" and no doubt he 

George participated in the joyous news ; and the in- spoke truly, 
fant, receiving an unusual number of kisses, no doubt 

understood it too. CHAPTER YU. 

An answer was forwarded by the ensuing mail, set- t^s farewell. 

ting forth the circumstances of the case — the amount .^ •. «• i i ^a^^*-^ -kh 

® , , ^ , ^ . , , After many consultations and long reflection, Mr. 
required to free the estate from mcumbranoe — and ,., -^ j • j j . * * *i. Mr * rpi i _ 
^ ^, . , ,. ^ , . 1 , „ , Merritt decided to emigrate to the West. Though re- 
further, stating that this was five hundred dollars less ^ ,, , i .v . . • r 

/ ^ , , . - . , peatedly urged by the new purchaser to remam for a 

than the assessed valuation of the property at the an- '^. /.. n . . r j u • j . • j „ 

, , , • , time at his old home, he refused, being determmed, as 

nual appraisement— that he considered it worth one , j . . r • j .u 

, , ,^ , , , . he said, to try farming, and the new country. 

thous«id doUars more than that appraisement ; but, m ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^,^^ ^ ^^^^.^^ ^. 

consequence of the for^ sale, he expected to lose ^.^^ ^^^ ^^^ instalment of the purchase-money ; and 

that much, or more; and therefore, as he was obliged ^.^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^ household goods as 

*!f^^^^ ^ '•'' ^''^'"^ ^°"»<^ ^ minecessary where he was going-save a 

and redeem the execution. ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ .^^ ^^ furnilure, which they could not 

After this was dispatched, their fears regained, the ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ „g^^,y ^^^ thousand dollars 

ascendency. They had been, perhaps, too sanguine, ^^ |^^^^ ^ \Kad». 

the price might be considered too high-and all was ^.^j^ ^^^y j^^*^^ ^^^ j^^ed from one old friend and 

anxiety, perplexity and dread, umil the close of a week, ^^^j^^^^ ^^ ji^^ ^ affectionately around every fa- 

when there came the foUowing reply : ^yj^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^i, ^^^ ^^^re excuses could be framed 

" ^ » .4pn/ 2, 183-. |-Qj. ^lay — ^qJ ^t lengih commenced their journey. 

" Mr. Merritt-Dear Sir,- Your favor, in answer to Emma would have given the world to have seen 

inquiries contained in my letter of 10th ult., came duly wUliam Warden once more; but he had left the vil- 

to hand. I think the property sufficiently reasonable at i^ge, and gone, no one knew whither. Little George, 

your valuation, and have no wish to take advantage notwithstanding his curiosity to see a prau-ie, had his 

of your pecuniary embarrassments to obtain a reduc- jiorrows too, and wept as though his heart would break, 

tion of price. Therefore, if you please, you wiU con- jj^^ .^^^^j ^^^ ^y^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^^r 

aider me the purchaser. The enclosed check for eleven ^jj^^j. ^jj home. 

thousand dollars will release the estate from the exe- ..... 

cotioD, and the remainder I will pay as soon as the CHAPTER VUI 
necessary titles are perfected. I have appointed Mr. 

my agent in the matter, who will attend to their ^ "^^^ prairie home. 

arrangement. ^Blinois — as every traveler in the Great "West knows 

" Your obedient servant, —abounds in prairies, many of them of great extent. 

G S ." Among them all, however, there are none so large and 

When Mr. Merritt took this last letter from the post- varied as La Prairie^ so called, which stretches from 

office, he determined to take it home and open it there, the Mississippi River more than a hundred miles into 

But his anxiety proved too great, and the seal was the interior. Now, it spreads to the horizon's verge 

broken. The check came first in sight, and he panted a vast level, carpeted, in the spring-time, with luxu- 

for breath. He read on, quickening his pace more and riant verdure, amid which are scattered myriads of 

more, until he arrived at home, almost on a full run beautiful wild flowers— anon, the surface slopes in 

« Thank God ! we are free !" he exclaimed. "Wife, gentle undulations, rising higher as you proceed, until 

lead this.'' they become romantic and broken, dividing into hills 

She did read it to the end. The day had dawned, and ridges, while clear and sparkling rivulets flow down 
and the bright sun of hope shone once more. What a the valleys between. Here and there the eye rests 
happy family was Mr. Merritt's ! Free from debt ! upon an oasis of timber, covering a few acres, and 
They did not forget, in the fullness of their joy, to as- again the traveler scans the field of vision in vain for a 
semble aroimd the family altar, and pour forth fervent sin§^ tree or shrub to relieve the wearisome mono- 
thanksgiving to the Hand which had supported them tony of space. Although the soil is rich, and easy of 
through tribulation, and had brought them succor when cultivation, the extreme scarcity of timber has deterred 
there was none to help. the emigrant from its occnpation, and, save a few set- 
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tlements in the neighborhood of these timber-groves, 
La Prairie is to this day the same solitude as when the 
bufialo fed in its green pastures, undisturbed by the 
rifle of the pale-faced hunter. 

Having an opportunity of buying an improvement in 
one of these beautiful gro\'es, at a trifling advance from 
the government price, Mr. Merritt selected it for his 
home. They named it Elmwood, and Selkirk, in the 
South American isle, was not more isolated from his 
race than were the mechanic and his little family in 
their new abode. 

The limits of this history will not allow us to detail 
the many ingenious devices that were of necessity re- 
sorted to, or the ludicrous contrivances of Mr. Merritt 
in the way of carpentry, or the substitutes adopted for 
the thousand conveniences they had always been used 
to, and never knew the value of before ; but suffice it 
to say, the mechanic labored earnestly in his new vo- 
cation, and succeeded in planting acres sufficient to 
insure a plentiful provision for his little flock. 

CHAPTER IX. 

SICKNESS. 

The second summer had nearly passed away, when 
sickness visited Elmwood. Mr. Merritt was pros- 
trated by a violent fever. Early and late his wife 
watched by his bed. Sleep was a stranger to her eyes. 
Agonizing prayers ascended in petition for his re- 
covery. At last they were heard. Slowly the sick 
man improved, and after many weeks, was able to 
breathe the fresh air, and walk abroad. 

Then, the dear little prattler, the youngest child, 
drooped. The petted one lay helpless in its willow 
cradle, and pale and anxious faces gathered around it. 
Eyes, red with weeping, witnessed its struggles. 
Several days it lingered after hope had fled the broken- 
hearted mourners, and then the little suflerer was 
called in its pure, unspotted innocence, to Heaven ! 

CHAPTER X. 



t^n. 



A STORM ON THE PRAIRIE. 

A short time after Mr. Merritt settled at Elmwi 
a small village sprung up about twenty miles dist 
on the edge of the prairie; and, as the country filled up 
beyond, it was made the county-seat ; and a store or 
two being established there, it became quite a market- 
place for the farmers on the prairie. 

On a cold morning in January of the third winter of 
his residence at Elmwood, Mr. Merritt, having some 
business which called him to the village. Miss Emma 
improved the opportunity to accompany him, for the 
purpose of exercising her taste in the purchase of a 
few articles from the store. The enow was too thin 
for sleighing, and the wagon was therefore rigged with 
two chairs and a cloak, together with a bufialo robe 
for the feet ; and, all things being ready, they set ofi* in 
high spirits. 

Emma succeeded to her utmost satisfaction in cheap- 
ening and securing the requisite bargains, and was 
ready to return, long before her father had completed 
his share of the business of the day. It was nearly 



night, and she was quite out of patience, when Mr. 
Merritt drove up with the one-horse wagon, to convey 
them homeward. 

" I am afraid you will have a storm, sir," said the 
polite shopkeeper, bowing a farewell, and glancing at 
the clouds. 

" I hope not before we reach EUnwood," replied 
Mr. Merritt, returning the salutation, and applying the 
whip. He cast an anxious eye overhead, and apfdied 
the whip more vigorously. 

Dark clouds had gradually overspread the sky, and 
were thickening every moment, while an occasional 
gust sweeping along the prairie, gave evident mani- 
festation of an approaching storm. They had not gone 
half the distance, when a feathery snow-flake floated 
slowly down, and then another, and another. Now 
they came thicker and faster, and the darimesa in- 
creased so much, that Mr. Merritt could hardly dis- 
cern the road 

" Emma, dearest, wrap your cloak closely, it will 
be very cold," said he, urging his horse to greater 
speed. 

"I am very comfortable, now, father," retained 
Emma ; " are we not nearly home?" 

'' I hope that we may be, for it will be a dreadful 
night." 

As the night set in, the wind increased. The mow 
had hitherto fallen gently, but now it was driven into 
their faces by the gale, and almost blinded them. It 
grew colder, too, very rapidly, and the mechanic's 
fingers could hardly grasp the lines. Still he continiied 
to ply the whip, and they rolled on at a galley 

" Emma, can you see a light? — we should be near 
Elmwood." 

"No, father, I can see nothing." 

Again they hurried on. 

" Look all around you, Emma," said her father, 
anxiously ; " we must certainly be nearly home." 

She strained her eyes in every direction, but no light 
was visible. 

A dreadful thought flat^hed upon him th^i. He ■top> 
ped his horse, leaped from the wagon, and bent his eyas 
close to the ground. 

" O my God !" he exclaimed, in agony, " we hate 
lost the road!" 

The storm howled in fury — the track was entirdy 
covered with snow — to go forward was uncertainty — 
to return would be folly — to remain, was to perish. 
What man, how stout-hearted soever he might be, 
would not have quailed at such a prospect. 

" What shall we do, father? I am very cdd;" tud 
Emma, faintly. 

"Heaven only can preserve us, my dear Emma. 
Take this bufifalo, I do not need it," said the kind 
father, carefully wrapping the fur robe to shield her 
tender frame from the storm, while an involuntary 
shivering through his system evinced the extent of his 
self-denial. 

AAer an earnest invocation to Heaven, in silent 
petition, for their preservation, he resolved to go for 
ward, and leave the result with Providence. 

" Are you warm enough/Enuna?" said her father, 
after a pause. 
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" I am not cold now, father, but I am ao sleepy." 
" My child, exert yourself— do not sleep!" said the 
lechanic, in alarm — " it is death !" 
As he spoke, a dull, heavy sotind was borne along 
le gale. Mr. Merritt listened. It was not the wind. 
iDOther report was heard. 

" *T is a gun !" he exclaimed. " Heaven be praised ! 
is a gun from Elm wood !" He turned his horse's 
ead in the direction of the sound. A third time the 
^wrt was heard, evidently nearer. Soon a faint glare 
ras visible, which continued to increase as they ap- 
roached. There stood his dwelling, with every win- 
ow brilliantly illuminated ; and just as he reached the 
ouse, the door was opened, and George appeared 
rith the gun, which he was about to fire again, when 
a mw them. 

** Mother, they 've come !" he shouted, " and this in 
QDor of their return," he added, blazing away, and 
Imost thrown on his back by the recoil a moment 
fier. 

The mother was at the door ere he had finished. 
Ar. Merritt was so stiflTened and benumbed with cold 
hat he descended from the wagon with difficulty to 
ne^ the warm embrace of his wife ; but Emma sat 
JtiU nor spoke. She was asleep. At this discovery, 
the excitement and alarm of the mechanic seemed to 
eodow him with superhuman strength, and lifting her 
II if she had been an infant, he hurried into the hou^^e 
vith his lifeless burden, and laid her upon a couch. 
With frantic energy they applied the restoratives at 
oommand — and they were blessed. Her eyes opened 
ilowly, and she attempted to speak. 

"The crisis is pa<t, and our Emma is preserved !" 
ezdaimed Mrs. Merritt, clasping her hands together 
in joyful thanksgiving. 

Emma was soon entirely recovered, but the careful 
Dtolher forbade exertion, and with her own hands pre- 
pired and brought a nice cordial to her daughter's bed, 
^Bkter the soothing influence of which she ere long 
•ttk into pleasant and refreshing slumbers. 

Mrs. Merritt, while supper progressed, was relating 
lo the mechanic the anxiety she had felt for their safety 
^beo night came on, and he had not returned ; and 
>ow Greorge had suggested the thought of firing the 
Im, which had led to their preservation, when a loud 
■Jiock was heard at the door. Geoi^ opened it, and 
stranger entered, mufiled to the eyes in a capacious 
loak, which was almost concealed by a covering 
fsnow. 

"Can a traveler find shelter with you to-night?" 
iked the new comer, who appeared to be a young 
an. 

" Grod forbid that we should drive a human being 
xn our roof on such a night as this," said Mr. Mer- 
t. " Sir, you are quite welcome to the best we have 
offer." 

The traveler expressed his thanks, and divested of 
» cloak, exposed the features of a handsome young 
in, of apparently not more than two-and-twenty 
ars. 

A sudden exclamation burst simultaneously from' 
5 lip» of Mr. and Mrs. Merritt. 
" William Warden I" It was he. 



"You recognize me, I see," said Warden, " although 
three years have changed me somewhat ;'* and he con- 
tinued, " will you, Mr. Merritt, for the moment, forget 
that I am the son of my father, and accord to me the 
welcome of a stranger ?" 

The mechanic evidently struggled with bitter recol- 
lections, but subduing them, ofiered his hand calmly to 
Mr. Warden. "You are my guest, Mr. Warden," 
said he, " and as such, are not the less entitled to my 
hospitality that you are the son of one who has done 
cruel wrong to me and mine." 

"But not irretrievable wrong, thank Heaven!" re- 
plied young Warden. " The son shall expiate the 
crimes of the father. To-morrow, Mr. Merritt — to- 
morrow shall be the dawn of a happier day." 

Mr Merritt made no reply. Warden did not re- 
sume the subject, and they sat some time in silence. 
William had frequently glanced around the room since 
his entrance, and his countenance now assumed a per- 
plexed and anxious expression. There was one miss- 
ing, of whom he wished, yet feared to know. At length 
he mustered sufficient courage to inquire in as indif- 
ferent a tone as he could assume, "Where is Miss 
Emma ?" 

Mrs. Merritt then recounted the history of Emma's 
trip to the village, and her narrow escape from a 
dreadful death on the prairies, and how the firing had 
been the means of their rescue ; to all of which he 
listened with intense interest. He, too, had heard the 
gun, and been saved by it from a similar fate. 

On the next morning Enuna was quite herself again. 
She had not heard of the traveler's arrival, and when 
she came into the breakfast-room and saw William 
Warden, she almost fainted. The tell-tale blood, 
which had at first retreated, now crimsoned her cheek 
— and William himself seemed to have caught the con- 
tagion, for his face was all on fire. They shook hands 
as composedly as possible under the circumstances, 
and succeeded in exchanging a few interrogatories 
without betraying the secret agitation of their hearts 
to the eye of the mechanic. If William had loved 
Emma at sixteen, how much more worthy of his love 
did she now appear. She had grown taller, and every 
childish grace had matured into beautiful womanhood. 
The climate had tinged her complexion with the 
slightest possible brown, and her plain western dress 
fitted her charming figure so well, that he would not 
have exchanged it for the richest robe that ever decked 
a haughty ball-room belle. 

William, too, how vastly he was improved. Three 
years had transformed the slight stripling into the fonn 
of manly beauty ; and his eyes beamed with the intel- 
ligence of superior intellect. Enuna thought him even 
handsomer than ever. 

After breakfast was over, Mr. Merritt and young 
Warden walked out together, and when the latter re- 
turned to the house, he found Emma alone. He ap- 
proached the fair girl, and his voice trembled as he 
spoke. 

" Emma," said William, " have you forgotten ♦our 
last parting yet. O, Emma, the words you then whis- 
pered in my ear have sustained and encouraged me 
since that day; and the hope of one day being worthy 
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of you, and repairing the injury done to your father, has 
borne me onward and upward over difficulties of every 
kind, until at last I am here to remind you of your pro* 
mise. * I will be yours, and yours only, William,' you 
said ; and now, dearest Emma, I have just explained 
all to your father, who will not withhold his blessing, 
and it needs but your confirmation to seal my happi- 
ness forever." 
The happy girl did not withhold it. 

CHAPTER XI. 

A MORNING CALL IN NEW ENGLAND 

"Have you heard the news about Mr. Merritt?" 
said a young lady, to an acquaintance, whom she was 
honoring with a morning call. 

" No, I have not ; what about him ?'* 

"Why, you know that Mr Warden ruined him, and 

his property was sold to a gentleman in , and the 

mechanic and his family moved to the West. This was 



about three years ago. Well, Mr. Warden's son was 
violently in love with Mr. Merritt's daoghter, Emma ; 
a fine looking fellow he was, too ; and he felt so terribly 
about his father's failure, that he immediately leA the 
village ; and where should he go, accidentally, but to 
the very man who purchased Mr. Merritt's properfyi 
and who employed him as a clerk. He happened to suit 
his employer exactly — for, as I said before, he is a fine 
looking fellow — and somehow or other he found out 
lately that young Warden was so much attached to 
Mr. Merritt's Emma ; and what does he do but give 
William a deed in full of all the property, and resigned 
business in his favor, then sends him off to Illinois, to 
marry the daughter, and bring back the wh<^e family 
to their old home. And, sure enough, last night they 
came, bag and ba^age, and have commenced koiiM> 
keeping already. Young Warden and his wife, are 
the handiiomest couple I ever Haw. I hear that they 
are to give a party to their old friends as soon as they 
are settled." 
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SwKKT sister, at this twilight hour, 

While sings the bird her evening lay, 
And gentle dews refresh each flower 

Th>(t drooped beneath the noontide ray ; 
While cool, 8f>ft breezes play around, 

And gently fan ray burning brow. 
Failing with sweet and soothing sound 

Upon my car like music now ; 
While trembling there in yonder sky 

That little star looks down on me, 
I '11 wipe the tear-drops from my eye. 

And trill a simple song for thee. 

My heart is full, oh, sister dear. 

Of tender thoughts of one whose love 
No longer lights our pathway here, 

But purer glows in worlds above ; 
And though a year has almost flown 

Since we have laid her down to rest. 
To-night her form sat by my own, 

Her lips upon ray brow were pressed ; 
Her low, sweet voice was in my ear. 

Entranced I listened to each word, 
So soft, BO silvery, and so clear, 

A| ne'er from mortal lips mtus heard ! 

With glowing eye she talked with me 

Of our own happy childhood's hours, 
When hand in hand we tistera three 

With chainless footsteps sought the flowers ; 
Or sat beneath the forest trees, 

Upon some green and mossy bed, 
While, stirred by the low, ronrmuring breeze. 

The leaves made music overhead ; 
While on the gentle summer air 

The birds poured forth their thrilling song, 
Till every green leaf waving there 

Beemed the sweet echoes to prolong. 



She spoke to me of girlhood's days, 

When we had hopes unmixed with fears, 
Ere we had learned the world's cold ways, 

And smiles were ours undimmed by tears ; 
When life seemed like a long, bright dream. 

Our spirits buoyant as the air. 
And looking o'er life's gentle stream, 

Thought not that rocks lay hidden there; 
While onward, onward lightly sped 

Our little barks adown the river, 
Trusting the sunbeams overhead 

Would keep the waters bright forever. 

She talked with me of riper years, 

When time less lightly speeded by. 
And, seen through nature's flowing tears, 

The rainbow spaimed a clouded sky ; 
Some of our brightest dreams had flown. 

And that strange lyre, the human heart. 
Awoke a deeper, sadder tone, 

That things so lovely should deport ; 
And while we could not stay the tear. 

To think those cloudless days were o'er, 
A sad voice whispered in our ear, 

They '11 come no more — they '11 come no more I 

They 'II oome no more, oh, sister mine, 

Those sunny hours that we have known, 
But shall we murmur, or repine. 

So many blessings still our own ? 
True, clouds have gathered on our way, 

Deep shadows round'abont us lie. 
But waiting for a brighter day. 

Upward we '11 look with steadfast eye ; 
And as we linger round the tomb 

Of one whom our warm hearts held dear, 
Sweet voices will dispel the gloom— 

She is not here-ndie is not here ! 
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rere enough, in all conscience, without 

It was as much as I could do to get 

I had." 

ends the mouths will send the bread, 
that." 

rhis general trust in Providence is all 
But it takes more mental stamina than 
Dg it down into particular applicaticxis. 
overly strong. If I were worth a hun- 
lollars, the babies might come as fast 

I wouldn't call a baker's dozen too 
'. like babies ; bless their hearts ! but I 
jriy cared for. If I live, I suppose all 
ough. But life is held by the most un- 
Upon my daily exertions depend the 
my family. If I were to die my wife 
ould be in a sad way." 
fe insured," said I promptly, 
•k his head and looked grave. 

like to do that." His face became still 

alar objection?" 

e running in the face of Providence. I 

r I were signing my death warrant." 

trange notion." 

I feel. I 've thought about it a number 

it seems to me that life is too serious a 

!ed on a common level with a house or 

ting a money-value upon his earthly ex* 

08 to me that the Divine Being would 

ind visit the mercenary offender with 

ment." 

I strange idea of the t)ivine Being," said 



I, evincing surprise in torn. In getting your life in- 
sored, would you purpose evil to yoor nei^bor?" 

" No ; but rather good. I would seek, in doing so, 
not only to keep my wife and children from beeoming 
a burden upon others, but (o secure to them those 
worldly advantages so necessary to the healthy de- 
velopment of mind and body." 

" And do you think a merciful God would visit you, 
vindictively, for acting with such an unselfish purpose 
in your mind ? How strange must be your notion of 
Him who is represented to us as being in his very 
nature love ! Now, we know that love seeks to im- 
part a blessing to all— not a curse." 

" But there is such a thing as running in the face of 
Providence, and this life insurance has always struck 
me as being something of thfe kind." 

"What do you mean by running in the face of 
Providence?" 

" Doing something in order to counteract the Divine 
purpose." 

"Do you know the Divine purpose in regard to 
yourself?" 

"No; of course not." 

" Then, how can you, knowingly, do any thing to 
counteract that purpose ?v 

" I can't, knowingly ; but I may do so ignorantly." 

" Then you think that the Lord sometimes punishes 
men for acts innocently done ?" 

" Such an idea has been in my mind. Man is re- 
sp(xisible for his acts, and should, therefore, be very 
guarded about what be does. His ignorance will not 
always excuse him." 

" Suppose your child were to do something wrong, 
yet you had the clearest evidence in your mind that 
his intentions were good, and not evil; would you 
punish him?" 

" No." 

"Why not?" 

" I would regard his intentions." 

" Because they made the quality of the act so far as 
he was concerned?" 

" Yes." 

" Will you make God less reasonable, considerate, 
and just than yourself? Does not He also regard the 
motives which infloenoe his children?'* 

"Why— yes— I suppose He does. But— we ought 
to be very sure that our motives are right." 

" I grant you that, with all my heart. We must 
take care thirt we are not consenting to the death of 
the saints, under the mad hallucination that we are 
doing God's service. But, with reason and revelation 
for our guide, we need not be in much fear of going 
wrong." 

" No; I suppose not. Still, I can't get awmy from 
the idea soggested. I feel as if to insore my life would 
be trifling vrith a solenm matter." 

" And that life might faO you in coDseqiience?*' 
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Such is the impre«»ion, I must coDfese." 

" You inu5t| then, think that the providence in regard 
to the time of a man's death is arbitrary and capri- 
cious?" 

" I do n't understand much about the matter ; and my 
very ignorance makes me fearful," replied Mr. Lincdn. 

^* It must be plain to you, on reflection," said I, '' that, 
in a matter 9o important as the fixing of a man^s eternal 
state by death, the divine wii>dom and mercy of the 
Lord must be exercised in a most perfect manner, so 
to speak. That, in fact, no one is called to pass from 
a natural into a spiritual state of existence, except at 
the time when such a change will be best for him. 
The mere circumstance of making an insurance upon 
the life, with a view to providing for those left be- 
hind, who would, perhaps, suffer great evils but for 
such a provision, could not precipitate this time; for 
the act could not foreclose a man's state and prevent 
his further regeneration." 

Lincoln admitted that there was some force in this 
view, but said he could not see the subject clearly, and 
was afraid to act in the matter. 

Six months aAerr^'ard, on meeting my neighbcn*, his 
serious face induced me to ask aAer the cause of his 
trouble. 

"Worried about my affairs, as usual," said he. " The 
fact is, I have but little peace of mind. Every thing is 
so uncertain. By this time I ought to have had a neat 
little property laid up, but am not worth a copper. 
My family has increased so rapidly, that it has taken 
every thing I could make to feed and clothe them. If 
I were certain of living, I would not feel troubled ; for 
I can earn a comfortable support But no man has a 
lea^'e of his life. It makes me heart-sick to think of 
the consequences if I were to die. What would be- 
come oC my wife and children ! I have not a cent to 
leave them." 

" Why do n't you get your life insured ? Take out 
a policy of five thousand dollars, for, say seven years. 
It will cost you only about ninety dollars a year ; and 
you can easily save that much from your income by a 
little extra economy. Your mind would then be com- 
paratively easy." 

" Five thousand dollars would be a nice little sum 
to leave," said Mr. Lincoha, " and would help a great 
deal." 

" You could pay the premium easily enough?" 

" Oh yes." 

" Then make the insurance by all means." 

"I have thought of it several times since we con- 
versed on the subject ; but some how or other have put 
it oflf from time to time. I must do so no longer. My 
doubts as to the propriety of life insurance, which I 
expressed some time ago, I do not feel as strongly as 
then. I thought a good deal of what you said, and 
came to the conclusion that your views were pretty 
nearly correct." 

" Life is uncertain. We can only call the present 
our own. Be wise, then, and make this provision for 
your family." 

** I must do it," said Lincoln, •• he left me. 

" Have you eflected that insurance yet ?" said I to 
him a few montha afterward. 



*' No, I have not," he replied, " but I must do it. 
The fact is, when it comes to the pinch, the amount of 
premium is something. A man hat n't always got 
ninety dollars to spare." 

" True. But didn't I see a new sofa and a set of 
mahogany chairs going into your house a week or 
two ago ?" 

" Yes." 

" And they cost, no doubt, a hundred dollars." 

" Just that." 

"Would it not have been wiser — " 

" I know what you would »ay," interrupted Lincoln. 
" Yes, it would have been wiser. The possession of 
a policy for five thousand dollars would give me a far 
greater pleasure than I have yet derived from looking 
at or sitting upon my new chairs and sofa. The old 
ones were comfortable enough." 

" Do n't put it oflf any longer. Better take out a 
policy for two thousand five hundred now, if the 
amount of premium is an object, and another policy for 
a like sum in two or three months." 

" I '11 do that," said he, speaking earnestly. 

We parted. A month or two afterward, I alluded 
to the matter again. The insurance had not been made, 
and Lincoln seemed a little annoyed at my refereooe 
to the subject. After that I avoided any further re- 
mark touching the ad\*antagcs of life insurance when 
in company with Lincoln. But I never met his wife, 
a fragile looking creature, that I did not feel an emo- 
tion of pain at the thought of her beitig left deatitnle, 
with six children clinging to her for support. 

Nearly a year elapsed from the time of my last r^ 
ference to the subject of life insurance, when news 
came to the city that, while bathing on the sea-shoie, 
Lincoln had been drowned. The sad event was qiade 
sadder in my mind, as my thoughts turned, involoB- 
tarily, to his wife and children, left without a protector 
and provider. What were they to do ? Lincoln bad 
been engaged in the business of a real estate broker. 
At his death, there was no estate to settle up — no store 
to sell out — ^few if any debts to collect. The offioe 
would be closed, and the income cease. 

" Poor woman I what is she to do?" said I to my- 
self a dozen times in the first hour that elapsed after I 
had heard the affiictive news. " Without fifty doHars 
in the worid, probably, besides furniture and clothing, 
how is she to maintain, by her own unaided exertions, 
a family of six children ?" 

So much was I afilicted by the occurrence, that I 
could not sleep for some hours after retiring to bed in 
the evening. 

On the next morning the newspapers ^nntfmf^ a 
notice of the accident, with this announcement : 

" We are happy to state, that a lew days bdbvn 
leaving for the sea-shore, Mr. Lincoln bad his liib in- 
sured in the Girard Life Insurance and Trust Oom- 
pany, for five thousand dollars." 

I was so much aflected in reading this, that mj 
hands trembled, and the paper dropped from tlwiii to 
the floor. 

Some years have dapsed since the occ ui rence of 
this sad event. Almost daily I pass a small storo in n 
well frequented street, behind the coonter of 
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sometimes seen the widow of Mr. Lincoln, or a 
daughter who has attained the age of fourteen years. 
The face of the former has a sober, quiet look, but 
bears no evidence of distressing care. Under the ad- 
vice and assistance of friends, four thousand dollars of 
the money received at the death of her husband, were 
safely invested in six per cent, securities, and with the 



balance, a small store was stocked with goods. The 
interest on four thousand dollars paid her rent, and the 
profits on her little business enabled her to meet the 
real wants of her family. 

How different would all have been but for this life 
insurance. 
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BUNKER-HILL AT MIDNIGHT. 



BT I. CUBTISS Him, V. t. IT. 



I STAND apon the sacred hill 

Where Liberty hath made her home. 
'T is midnight, all is hushed and still ' 

Where'er my footsteps roam ; 
While towering through the air of night 

Yon stately pile doth rear its head, 
A g^ranite flower, of giant height. 

Sprang from the dust of Patriots dead ! 

Methinks I hear the rustling sound 

Of myriad angels' hovering wings, 
Who guard this famed, enchanted ground, 

Around which Romance clings ! 
Like those that o'er gray Marathon 

Are hovering in the night's still noon, 
Spirits descend and stand upon 

This hill when clouds obscure the moon ! 

Beneath me sleeps the city dim, 
Whose dusky spires tower on high. 

And white-winged vessels slowly skim 
Yon river winding by. 



The wandering night-winds round me moan. 

And for that day of glory sigh, 
When Freedom's star in splendor shone 

Through the torn clouds in War's dark sky ! 

Where now the men that nobly dealt 

A nation's wrath upon the foe, 
And for their injured country felt 

Their cheeks indignant glow ? 
Alas ! they all have passed away, 

Like stars that leave the sky at mom, . 
When in the east the king of day 

On coach of gilded clouds is born ! 

And silence reigns where'er I tread. 

Like that which greets the passer-by 
In that lone city of the dead 

'Neath Egypt's brazen sky ! 
Brave men are sleeping everywhere, 

Their ashes hallow every strand. 
And this lone hill-top has its share, 

On which in musing mood I stand ! 
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BT SAEAH BSLBN WHITSfAN. 



*' The undying voice of that dead time, 
With its interminable chime, 
Rings on my spirit like a knell." 



Dost thou remember that September day 
When by the Seekonk's lonely wave we atood, 

And marked the languor of repose that lay. 
Stater than sleep, on valley, wave and wood t 

A trance of solemn rapture seemed to lull 
The charmed earth and circnmambient air, 

And the low murmur of the leaves seemed full 
Of a resigned and passionless despair. 

Though the warm breath of summer lingered still 
In the lone paths where late her footsteps passed, 

The pallid slBT-jBowers on the purple hill 
Sighod draamily *< we are the laat ! the laat !" 



I stood beside thee, and a dream of heaven 

Arouud me like a golden halo fell ! 
Then the bright veil of phantasy was riven, 

And my lips mnrmured " fare thee well !— farewell !" 

I dared not listen to thy words, nor turn 
To meet the pleading language of thine eyes, 

I only felt their power, and in the urn 
Of memory treatared their sweet rhapsodies. 

We parted then forever— and the hoars 
Of that bnght day were gathered to the past— 

But through long wintry nights I heard the flowers 
Sigh dreamily) we are the laat !— the last ! 



THE BALIZE. 
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This is the aame oC one or (he moaths or ibe Mie- 
siaaippi River. At the diMaiife of 105 miles below 
New Orleans by the couree of the river, and 90 miles 
in ■ direct line, this majestic stream enters the Gulf of 
Meiico by seven! mouths, the principal of which are 
the Balize, or Nonh East Pass, io lalilude 39° 7* and 
loDgilude 80° W West, and the South Weal Pass, Id 
latitude 29° 8" North and limgitude 89° 2S' Weal. ' The 
depth or water oa the bar at each or these passes is 
13 to 16 teel, but much greater without and a little 



within the bar. Most vessels eater ma 
Baliie, and hence the frequency with i 
this remarkeble place referred to. 

The lall erections in the engraved viev 
ccmstructed for observing the approach i 
hoisUi^ sigaals. The country about liu 
continued swamp, destitute of treea, ant 
a species of coarse reeds, from four to I 
Nothing can be more dreary than a p< 
ship's tnast while passing this iaunense ' 
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WILD-BIRDS OF AMERICA. 




THE GREAT AUK. (AUa 

DO for certain se*-lriidsor I /irti. That 

the family jficiua, known sdeotificalty as qiedea of I acarcaty bvbi „ p. _ _, 

iha ubguient, AUa,FraitTaUtt,Mtrgvlui andPAa- 1 pona of npmdiMtita, <an nn, tlwi«h ■wkM*V 
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WILD-BIRD^ OF AMERICA. 



OD foot, wbra puTOied oa land. They breed io ovenu 
or \otij cliSs, laying but one large egg. They feed oa 
Bah and other mHrine Batmals. 

The fint of the gcoiu Alca in the Great Auk, ra- 
inarlnbte for Ifaa imperfect derelopnent of its wings- 
It Mldom iMTsa Ibe regioDg bordering on the Arctic 
tai Antiflic Circle*. The wing^ perlecUy lueleas 



for Oil 



Mr.E 



relalea that during his lour lo Northern lalef, one of 
Ibem, wilb hii four oars, left a six-oared boat at pur- 
Huen far behind. KewToundlBud is one of their 
breeding places, and (he Esquimaux males clothing of 



occGsding to Iheir 



The length of the bird is less than three feet. The 
winter plumage, which bt^iiu lo a|qiear in aulumn, 
leaves Ihe cheeks, Ihroal, fore pan and sides of the 
Deck while. In spring Ihe sununer change begins to 
lake place, and confines Ihe while oo the head to a 
large patch, which extends in froDt and around Ihe 
eyes i the lesl of Ihe head, the neck and upper plu- 
mage is of a deep black. 




RAZOR-BILL. {AiaiTtrda.) 



In the Kcood spedes otMea, the Black-billed Auk, 
Biuor-bill, or Murre, the derelopiDral of the wbgB is 
carrried to the usual eitenl necesraryror Bight, Ihough 
Ihe bvd uses Ihem with great eO^ as oars, when 
swimming under water. They are difluced over the 
ooflbem hemisphera on both continent^ but they are 
particularly abundant in Ibe higher laliludee. In Eng- 
land tbeir eggs an esteemed a great ddicacy, for 
salads especially, and oa the oosist of that country Ihe 
" dreadful lr»le" of taking their egp is actively car- 
ried on. In Ray's Willoughby, Ibe habits of ihe 
Baior-bill we thus described : 

"It lays, sils and breeds up it* yotlDg on the ledgea 
of Ihe craggy clifla and Meep rocks by tbe seashore, 
that are broken and divided into many, as it were, 
■tain or shelves, together with tha CmJunuit and 
GnUMUfi. The Hanks-men are wont lo compare 
then rocks, with Uw birds siltiiiB upon ibem in breed- 
ing time, to an apolhecary's shop — iha ledges of the 
roc^ resembling the (helves, and the birds tbe pots. 
Abonl tbe Isle of Han are very high olifls, broken in 
thia manner i"*" many ledgee one above anolhert from 
top lo boUMn. Tber are want to lei down HMD by- 



ropes from Ihe tops of the clifiV, to take away Ibc eggs 
and the young ones. They take ilsoilie birds them- 
■elves, when tbey are sitling upon their fggf, wilb 
■narea fastened at Ihe lop of long poles, and so put 
about Iheir necks. They build no ocali-, but Isy ibeir 
egp opoD Ihe bare rocks. 

" On Ihe coasts of Labrador Ihoy abound, and Ihou- 
■ands of birds are there killed for ihe fake of Ihe 
breast feathers, wh|ph are very warm and elastic, and 
the quantities of eggs there cdlecled amount lo almost 
incrediUe numbers. 

" Tbe summer and winter dresses of the Razor-bill, 
Ihough dififereat, do not vary so remarkably as the 
plumage of many oibet birds. In the summer dress, 
ihe while streak which goes to ihe bill from Ibe eyes 
beeomea very pure; and Ihe cheeks, throat and upper 
pert of ihe from of the neck are of a deep Uack, shaded 
with reddish. In winter the throat and fore pari of 
Ihe neck arenhile." 

The Roxor-bill is Alteen inches long. Tbe egg is 
diqjn^iortioaately large, being about the size of that 
of tbe torkey, but hjngsr, white or yellowish and 
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SPIRITUAL PRESENCE. 



BY MBf . WUMT O. ROSfFOKl). 



Whxh the ttill and ■olenm night 
Broodeth o'er with wing of love, 

And the itan with eyee c^ light 
Look like spirite ttom abore ; 

When the flowen their petale dose 
Softly in the ■Inmbeiing air, 

Bending meekly in repoie 
Am a contrite aotil at prayer ; 

And the watera iweep the ahore 
With a low and inllen diime, 

Like Life*! current falling o'er 
Into the abyaa of Time ; 

Sometimea feel ye not a breath 
Ab of pinion* ruahing by, 

Viewleas aa the touch of Death T 
'T ia an angel paaaing nigh. 

Evermore 'neath rock or tree, 
In the foreat or the street, 

'Mid the desert, on the aea. 
We a seraph form may meet. 



Haman hearU ! with viaioa dear 
Look ye to eadi deed and dtoogfat; 

Arm the spirit, torn in fear 
From the act in evil wrought; 

We do walk forever nigh 
Waking ghost of envied dead, 

And unmarked by mortal eye 
With angdie hoata do tread. 

While in choma winda rejoioe, 
Though we see no guiding fonn, 

Speaka there not a " atill small voieef" 
God ia riding on the storm. 

Tirdeaa roll the worlds of light, 
Ood is marking out their way ; 

Joyoua beams the morning light, 
Ood ia smiling in the ray. 

Soul! though gaunt and weary care 
Haunt thine upward aoaring free. 

Let each pulse count out a prayer, 
Tht Eternal walks with thee. 



FLOWER FANCIES. 



BT MBS. R. MABIOM STBPBZIIS. 



An GBL tokens— flower fimdes— 

Wrought with bright imagininga.. 
Evermore the vision glances 

On your rainbow-tinted winga ! 
Underneath the wild-wood dreaming, 

Type of all that >a para in heart, 
Or upon the hill-top gleaming, 

Gema of beauty still thou art! 

Angd tokens— ever filling 

Natore'a book with flowing rhyme, 
Bearing hi your ailent trilling 

Reoorda <inaint of olden time; 
Or in strange davioea wreathing 

Wiadom in your awift decay, 
While yoBT laH iUnt dgh ia bieattiing 

*' Man 'a the crea tai e of a day." 
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Seaanddnr 
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gone to deep! 
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Are ye q>irits watching o'er us, 
And the teara upon your leavea, 

Do they &11 for cans before us— 
Is 't fof this your bosom grievea? 

Angd token*— flower Andes- 
Winter's breath ia on ye now 

And your perfumed leavea are fldling 
Crisped and shrivded from the bongiiM 

Tet when spring, with winter striving, 
O'er the earth aaaerta her rdgn, 

With her smile your bods reviving, 
Ye will Uoaaom bright i^iain ! 



Angd tokens— springing lightly 
Through the gloriooa mnmier day. 

Oh ! could we but bloom aa brightly. 
And aa brightly paaa acway— 

Conld e«r winter, death, vietorkma 
O'er the cold and eheerieas aod 

To the gndiB of o« 8od ! 
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PERILS OF THE IMAGINATION. 




Ht tnut Jnim,— I pEue before Ton Ibe peiila of a 
pBtnge to « Tsrkiih PindiH, boauH r™ '■'*> (tiown 
s puaioa tor tnrbiuw, meenciianiiu and pietly women, 
and 1 wiib to waraycra. Tfafl uantnr path of ChilAiiin 
tbaology li atlll furlhet rtdDead, yon ace, In the MoIlud- 
madan, ao that, ilniieT u yon an, yon will find it sd- 
Tiiable to itidc to the trnc Ulh, and to pnctica it with 
norv dillpenee. 

Yon abonld not latyonr inaglnBtlan nm ilot— it will be 
the rain of yon ) btit take the iQbetantiali, with Ihankfnl- 
aeaa, which are yoora by poiaiiiioa, and tajoj them to 
the ntlennoel. Wesll— Ihepoorert of o»— have miotigh 
and lo ipara of the gift* of Proridenoe lo nuka aomebody 
mnou— the vericM ilara of money, who bnuu of bii 
mUllou, I >11 mnut ma, knfca with dlMomlbit Bpoo 



yoDi npeclot Intdleel, or yonr batWr appetite, and won: 
part with ■ good ilice of gold, for a taatE for a fine poeD 
or a lelidi foi loaat-beef— and I donbt much whulhei yc 
wonld bargain them off at hla yalnation. 1 wonid ni 
giva a good temper and a cheerihl dlapoaition for all tf 
gold Ibat any oimbbcd old miaer may hare in hia bai 
tbdII; nor my troop of Cme friendi Jbr the hojigry fao 
of hia poor relatlona. Wonld yon 



wwillbi 



» friend, 
:l. Thiaj 



am Impart, with a one per ct 

and yet the worU doea not look apon thlngi tboa phUo- 

Bophleatly. Wi atnin onr ImegmalkmB to catch at aamc 

anppoaed good, aomething we fimcjf wonld make ua 

bteaaed, diacu^ng the real good (bat Ood baa imparled 

tone. 
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GRAHAM'S MAGAZINE 



" You wish to travel, do yon?" said an old friend of 
mine. " You are very silly ! there is no pleasure in that. 
I once went all the way to Sarat(^, with my family, but 
I saw it all in half an hour, and left in the return train. 
The young folks imagined^ that by staying two or three 
weeks, something else might be discovered, and I left 
them to experiment ; but I was done with it, and was off." 

You say this never happened. By Jove, it did though ! 
and a sensible old codger he was in his way too — though 
I found that, in the end, was rather eccentric and un- 
certain. But he adhered to his opinion, and traveled no 
more. " As for traveling for pleasure," said he, " it is 
absurd. I am ten times more comfortable and happy at 
home, where I can call for what I want, and get it, and 
instead of sweating in a stage-coach, on a hot and dusty 
day, with my knees squeezed into a perfect jelly, I throw 
up the back window that opens on the garden— wheel up 
a recumbent chair — place another for my feet — call for a 
bottle of champagne and a cigar, and with ice at my 
elbow, take muie own ease, at mine oum inn. Then, as 
for traveling to see fine prospects, if I tire of the garden 
and the champagne, I can shut my eyes here — he never did 
in his counting-room — and can call up more splendid 
scenery than the Rhine can boust — can crown the hills 
with finer pal-ices thon ever shone in Greece— and people 
them with prettier women than Mahomet will find in his 
Paradise, I 'II warrant him : And all this while your sight- 
seeing traveler is perhaps toiling and puffing up the sides 
of Vesuvius, over hardened lava, or is blowuig his fingers 
on the sides of Mont Blanc, which, I dare say, are flat- 
tered in the engravings, while I can add in imagination 
unnumbered beauties the artists never dreamed of." 

There is good philosophy in this, Jeremy, and as it suits 
my pocket just now, if you will send over the champagne, 
I '11 try it. There is a home doctrine about it that I like, 
for my experience is, that a man gets into very little mis- 
chief while he stays there. How does it tally with 
yours ? 

The farther we wander in chase of forbidden pleasures, 
the more impressive is the conviction that we arc in pur- 
suit of bubbles, which go dancing and dazzling on, and 
when grasped, are empty. 

And yet the world is but a vast army of bubble chasers, 
with here and there a sage smiling at, or rebuking, the 
folly. Each has his fatuity — each his blind passion, his 
bubhle of the imagination. Fortune, Fame, Pleasure, 
how many do they beckon away from comfort, peace and 
happiness. Amid the press upon each crowded avenue, 
how few are allowed to turn buck ! How many fall and 
are trodden down forever I and yet the sanguine multitude, 
rushing over the bodies of the slain, heed not the fall of 
their companions, but press on as eagerly as before aAer 
vanishing shadows. Why is it, that when happiness itself 
is basking at our feet, imploring acceptance, that with a 
blind fatuity we rush at any cost on misery ? Is it because 
the mind is ever, in this world, after the unattainable, 
that we see fortune, fame, domestic comfort, personal 
ease, all shipwrecked, on all sides of us in life, to attain 
the undesirable? That the merchant with his bank-roll 
of tens of thousands, squanders all in one wild effort to 
grasp a bubble upon an unknown sea. That the man of 
letters, to whom God has given an intellect but a little 
lower than that of angels, and who might model and 
mould the mind of a nation to good, and shine as a star in 
the intellectual firmament, to be worshiped in all time by 
the students of genins, *' who follow her flashing torch 
along every path to knowledge"--knowing his high gifts 
for good, and feeling their power, scorns the posaeMion, 
and soatten the bale-fires of a mighty iutellect| as a vol- 
cano showendown lava and ashea, up<m mankind— blight- 



ing, as with a destroying angel's toach, the &lr world in 
whieh he lives. 

That the domestic hearth, with children merry-voiced, 
over which meek-eyed Peace hovered like a dove, and 
around which Heaven's own smile seemed to linger, it 
treacherously invaded by the demon of jealoaay, green- 
eyed and furious, mitil Crime, with swarthy ooonteuanee 
and bloody locks, broods with Death's Angel over the silent 
spot. 

The Perils of the Imagination, how they invest the un- 
satisfied ! Are these the penalties which God imposes for 
unthankfulness ? or is it that the devil, ever working at 
the heart, urges man to ingratitude, and excites bim to 
folly ? What think yon, Jeremy ? 

<< The earth hath bubbles, as the water hath, 
And we are of them." o. K. o. 



JOTTINGS ABROAD. 

BT J. B. CHAKDLSB. 

It is undoubtedly pleasant in the midst of the weakening 
influences of an August day, to sit, sub tegmani/agiy and 
read of the sports of the watering places — the wonders of 
Niagara, or the discoveries of those summer travelers who, 
turning aside from the beaten paths, or common haunts of 
fashion, explore the hidden, and develop the uoknowa. 
Most agreeable is it to mingle the mental sherbet of our 
sunmier's retirement with such timely ingredients. Herdn 
our brethren of the daily press seem to have an advantage 
over us of the monthly issues, as, day by day, they pre* 
pare their ever welcome table, and are never compelled to 
speak of an elevated thermometer, while 

Milk comes frozen in the pails, 

And Dick, the shepherd, blows his nails. 

Waiving this advantage, or to speak more correctly, yield- 
ing to this disadvantage, we purpose laymg upon our table, 
and for our readers who dine later than the common dsM, 
a single dish, composed of gleanings from the flower-gar- 
dens and the stubble-fields, in a late visitation among the 
" wise men of the East." 

We say nothing of a rest which we set up for a abort 
time in New York, because the continual clatter in that 
Babel of this land would prevent ordinary ears (and ours 
are of no extraordinary length) from hearing any thii^ 
worth presenting here, and the dust, which seemed to be 
moving in solid masses from corner to corner, rendered 
quite necessary to comfort and to future speculation her- 
metically closed eyes. 

The next stage was Springfield, Mass., where we law 
and conversed with Gbacz Greenwood— a Grace for 
which we were appropriately grateful . She was cultivat- 
ing ideas for future use, and gathering thoughts to sustain 
her fame and secure the admiration of others. She WM 
successful, undoubtedly. 

But Springfield has 0/ itself, as well as in itself, attnch 
tions of no ordinary character. The regular tourist will, of 
course, visit and describe the Armory, in which are stored 
about one hundred thousand stand of arms, all rendered 
nearly useless, by the introduction, since they were manu- 
factured, of percussion caps, instead of the old flint nad 
steel process of igniting the chaise. In these days evevj 
thing must be done quickly. A rail-road of a hundred 
miles in length, and five millions cost, was conMmetid 
between two cities, because it would carry pasaengen iB 
one hour's time less than one already in use. And hat 
the ignition of the powder by the spark fmn tlie fliiati 
which seemed to measure the shortest imaginable 9fau$ 
we had almost said point of time, was deemed, and ui^ 
doubtedly is, too slow a process for destroying hnnwii life ; 
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and K) another agent is applied, whose operation is electric, 
and makes the intention and the act iustautaneous. These 
gnus thos put into Coventry , must have cost nearly twelve 
hundred thousand dollars — a sum, the interest of which we 
wish we bad to pay oootribators, literary and artistic, to 
Graham's Magazine. 

Because the genius of our people is connected with the 
foot, we will just add, that at this place, as at other of the 
armories of the General Government, all the parts of the 
muskets are so constructed as to suit any one musket of 
the million that may be made. No single part is particular ; 
no screw has a special gun ; no >pring, clasp, or brace, is 
intended to suit one, or two, or twenty, but each part of 
any musket will answer for the same part of any others 
without alteration of any kind. This looks like the per- 
fection of mechanism, and the machinery used looks as if 
it were made by and far such perfection. 

No one who visits in Springfield will neglect the large 
public cemetery ; it is worth a visit of miles—and it requires 
the travel of miles, for it is large. Good taste and inge- 
nuity are manifested in ail its parts ; and the buried, if 
they have a eonscionsness of their whereabout, must be 
satisfied to await, in that beautiful retreat, the summons 
which shall call together the separated bones, and clothe 
them anew with the incorruptible, in which they are to 
ataad and be judged. 

And the living will learn in this beautiful city of the 
dead, to contem'plate the only certainty of their lives, and 
to see the slow approach of their dissolution, without that 
shock which the Golgothas and Aceldamas of other times 
were sure to impart to the delicate and sensitive. 

I know that the cynic loves to point to die ornamented 
grave-yard, or the magnificent cemetery, as the exhibition 
of the pride of the living— the vanity of the survivors. 
And I dare not say, that even with the chastened, holy 
feelings which grief ensures, some particle of hunian vanity 
may not mingle, and that the monument which professes 
to record the virtues of the dead, may not, indeed, betoken 
the pride of the living. 

But suppose it does— admit the charge, and what then T 
The pride of the living is shown where no future error of 
the lauded will belie or disgrace the memorial, and where 
the self-esteem which is gratified in the erection of the 
cenotaph, will never be wounded by the ingratitude of the 
one that sleeps beneath. Let vanity have its hour if it 
uses the time to praise the virtuous, and make death less 
repulsive; and pride which beautifies where dead men's 
bones and all manner of uncleanliness once were found, 
comHiends itself to forgiveness, if it may not command 
our approval. 

Has any one ever thought of this ? All know and ap- 
plaud the movement which develops and displays the 
virtues and beauties of our nature. But who has thought 
it worth while to commend the undertaking that makes 
the errors and deformities of our character minister to 
taste and refinement ! The polished marble scarcely re- 
quires genius to give it a sightly and ornamental position ; 
it is beautiful wherever found, but true taste and true skill 
are requisite to give symmetry and collective beauty to 
rough ashlars in an ornamental tenement. 

When such a cemetery is established, it is natural that 
the private and parishional bur]ring-plnees riiould yield up 
the dead, and be devoted to the more active business of 
life; and hence we see in various departments of this 
ground, old moss-grown stones that have followed Ae 
dost whose history they record, and who stand among the 
newly-earved pillars and slabs now become representatives 
not leas of the taste than of the people of other times. 

Wandering in the lower part of the town, near the rail- 
road depdt, I saw on the main street, a lot newly broken I 



up for building. It had been the burying-ground of some 
church or family. One old stone was laid aside. It re- 
corded the name of a virtuous woman, who died more 
than two hundred years ago. This is the antiquity of our 
country, and the existence of a grave-stone of that date is 
a part of the marvel of the present time. I was about to 
copy the record, but I saw some one watching me, and as 
I shrunk from being gazed at, I ceased from the labor. I 
might have brought away a part of the wordf, though no- 
thing but an artist could have caught and conveyed the 
form of the letters, if that could be called /orm which was 
almost formless. Surely every age has its liUratun ; and 
perhaps every location claims its peculiar style. Certainly 
the literature of the early part of the seventeenth century 
in Springfield had some striking peculiarities. I do not 
remember seeing previously the word pietouslffy which, if I 
mistake not, was on that stone— and that, too, without the 
necessity of rhythm. Yet most beautifully did the un- 
couth rhyme and shapeless sculpture of that stone, convey 
to the readers, the merits of a woman who lived in Spring- 
field when that town was a wilderness, and whose virtues 
made that " wilderness blossom like the rose.'* 

From Springfield to Brattleboro', Yt., is only three 
hours' ride; but he who enters the smallest inn of an 
interior village in a drenching storm at night, and leaves 
it the next morning before the mists that night and the 
storm engendered have climbed up the mountain sides, 
and gone to mingle with the world of misty fogs above, 
can have but little to say of persons or places, excepting, 
indeed, that he may acknowledge that a clean bed and a 
well-supplied and well attended table exceeded the pro- 
mise of the house ; and that the quiet, orderly, self-re- 
specting deportment of mechanics employed in the neigh- 
borhood, illustrate the foct elsewhere derivable, that idle- 
ness, champagne, and white gloves, are not necessary to 
the character of a good republican citizen. 

Here is the celebrated water cure establishment of Dr. 
Woeselhoofler— and it is stated that cures are really by 
water effected. Some oblong wicker vessels, which were 
visible in the baggage car of the train, seemed to intimate 
that entire dependence is not placed on teater by every one 
in this village, though we have seldom seen a place more 
liberally supplied with the pure element. 

In looking along the sea-shore of Massachusetts, one is 
struck with the spirit of these times as contrasted with 
those of other years. Jutting out upon the bold, rocky 
promontories, are seen the beautiful summer residences of 
the wealthy, while each stream, formerly kept open and 
clear by law for the ascent and descent of migratory fish, is 
now dammed and swollen, to augment water power. Whole 
towns, cities indeed, are spread out upon the inclined 
surfaces, that only a few years back were deemed mifit for 
cultivation, and consequently unworthy of consideration, 
while at the entrance to each port and harbor is seen some 
old fort, which, fif^ years ago, would, in the midst of pro- 
found peace, bristle with the glitterhig bayonet of men-at- 
arms ; and each morning and evening pour out the formal 
thmider that bespeaks the character of the fortress and the 
rank of its commander. Now the facade is trodden by the 
horse and cow that are seeking fresh pasture, and the ram- 
parts are broken by the bamwing of the material for some 
neighboring cottage or foctory ; and within, where the 
stately tread of the sentinel showed order and produced 
propriety, the absence of all munitions of war, and the di- 
lapidation of all barracks and tenements show that men 
have come to think of peace as the proper state of society, 
and to regard war as such a remote contingency that the 
expenditures necessary fbr defense may be postponed to 
the time when defense may be suggested by aggression. 
We do not prcrfeas to be members of the peace party, but 
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we should strangely mistake the signs of the times if we 
did not understand that they indicated a settled confidence 
of peace at home, not unsustained by the belief that no 
nation of the earth has the least desire to run their heads 
against the people of this country. It is the agreement of 
the people of the United States as to the ralue and import- 
ance of republican institutions, which gires invincibility 
to our arms ; and foreign powers are wise enough to in- 
quire not how many forts stand in front of seaboard towns, 
but how many hearts in town and country beat for the 
land and its institutions. Forts may be demolished by 
force, or betrayed by treason, but no combination of foreign 
power could tread out the institutions of this country, no 
considerable number of citizens be found faithless to the 
nation. Other people know this and do not ask for ram- 
parts and armaments. Our own people know, and feel 
secure in the patriotic vigor of each and of all. 

Massachusetts is a great country of villages, if, indeed, 
it would not be more correct to say, that nearly all of New 
England is a suburb of Boston. There are no townships 
of unoccupied lands in Massachusetts, and where, a few 
years prior, a stream gushed out of a swamp, turgid with 
the colors of the leaves and roots steeped in its waters, 
new villages take the place of the swamp, and the stream 
is seen busy with the people grinding at the mill, while 
from each steeple another is visible ; each school-house is 
within sight of its like, and the well-leaved trees scarcely 
conceal from the inhabitants of one village the white and 
green of the cottages of the next town. Where such a 
population is found one scarcely looks for large farms or 
extensive homesteads; each rood of ground serves to con- 
tain and maintain its man, and the intellect of each is kept 
bright by the constant collision of mind with mind, and 
the constant necessity of vigilance to prevent encroach- 
ments or to secure the advantages of a bargain. 

No one goes to the south-eastern part of Massachusetts 
without inquiring at least for the <^farm" of Daniel 
Webster. It was my better lot to visit the place, and to 
see much of what others have of late read of. Mr. Web- 
ster purchased a large farm, which, having been in the 
same family almost ever since the landing of the Pilgrims, 
had not been disturbed by those divisions which augmented 
population and factory privileges effect in other parts of 
the state, and as the Anglo-Saxon race is remarkable for 
the desire to add land to land, Mr. W. has yielded to that 
propensity of his blood, and augmented his domains, by 
the annexation of two other overgrown or rather undi- 
vided farms, so that the public road seems made to divide 
his land for mitet, and to open up for general admiration 
the beautiAil improvements which his taste supports, and 
his liberality exercises. 

I am not going to give any account of Mr. Webster's 
place for the benefit of the agricultural society, else would 
I speak of his gigantic oxen, and his conquest over fell and 
rocks ; else would I describe his swine, that seem, like the 
ox of the Bible, to know their owner, and to feel the con- 
sequence of such domination ; else would I tell of the hun- 
dred bushels of com which were brought forth by an acre, 
which ten years ago seemed to share in the common at- 
tributes of the soil of the state, viz , to present in summer 
the contest between a stratum of paving pebbles and some 
stunted grass for visibility ; a contest which ceased at the 
approach of cold weather, when, of coarse, the stone be- 
came roost prominent, and continued so until the snow for 
five months buried both parties out of sight. 

Mr. Webster is as fond of the ocean as of the land, and he 
fathers the riches of the deep for his pleasure as well as 
the fatness of the earth— that is, the wild fowl and the sea 
fish are as successfully pursued by Mr. W. as are his agri- 
cultural object!} so that with his broad land around him. 



and the deep blue of the sea beyond, he sits, monarch of 
all he surveys. 

There is in the farm of Mr. W. something like himself^ 
it is the result of industry — it is immense — it has upon it 
no finical decoration, no tawdry ornaments, no pretty 
little hiding-places, but its wide avenues lead to immea- 
surable oaks and elms, and far and wide useful habitatioos, 
luxuriant fields, and lordly herds of cattle speak the great 
proprietor; and with all Mr. Webster's intellectual great- 
ness he feels that even in that nook of New England he is 
among men who can measure his intellect and attainments, 
and whose respectful salutations and deferoitial bearing 
are not due to any indefinable awe for some mysterious 
power, attainment, or possession, but the result of s 
just perception of his worth, and a correct appreciation 
of his mental greatness and political sagacity. Mr. 
Webster has, of course, a magnificent library — the trea- 
sures which great minds have yielded, and a great 
mind gathered— a library worthy such a man— a library 
appropriate to such a princely residence. But it is not 
the only one. Within a short distance, I saw on many 
shelves, in the extreme building of a frame rope- walk, not 
four miles from Mr. Webster, a collection of books in ■evea 
or eight languages, which would make the month of a 
literary epicure water; beautiful editions of valuable 
works, curious collections alto, and desirable copies, eveiy 
one of which was familiar to its modest owner, who seemd 
to know every vein in his rich mine, and to be able to givt 
the exact value of the product of each inch of itscoatentt. 

We have said that Massachusetts was the extensioa of 
Boston ; it is in more ways than in the beauty of rea- 
dences and the uses of wealth ; not the least worthy of 
notice is the conformity of country with the city in ths 
delicacy of the female mind, and the extent of refined 
female education, among classes which might in other 
parts of the country, have escaped the meliomtinf in- 
fluences of early discipline in manners, morals, and graoss ; 
and the visiter to the villages of Massachusetts, wlio Indii 
his way into the parlor in all seasons, will be delig^tad 
with the enlarged influences of correct education, and the 
evidences of entire compatibility of the most eztensifa 
literary attainment and feminine polish with thediMiwi|l^ 
or direct supervision of domestic duties. 



A Nxw VoLUM B of this Magazine will be oommenoed 
in January, in a style commensurate with the liberal and 
still increasing patronage bestowed upon it. We know 
that our patrons are fully satisfied with our past ezertiont 
to gratify their tastes, and we are equally confident that 
they will take our word when we assure them thatcaooel- 
lent as the present volume has been, the forthcoming OM 
will eclipse it in splendor. 

The season is now close at hand for subscribing to lite- 
rary periodicals, and the formation of new clubs. Let na 
urge upon those who design patronizing this Magazine, to 
send in their orders for the new volume at an early day. 
Although we shall print a large edition of the first nam- 
bers, it may, and doubtless will happen— as it did last jMr 
— tha( the supply will be totally exhausted, anddisappcHnl» 
ments occur in consequence of our inability to (taruUl 
complete sets of the numbers. This can be efle^nnUf 
guarded against by an early subscription for the U8W 
volume, and we hope our friends and the publie gtaeaSfy 
will bear this suggestion in mind. 

We have in course of pr^»ration some exquisite bige 
engravings, suitable for fhuning, designed m premtna 
gifts to new subscribera,and Arom which aseleetion eube 
made. The particulars will be given in our 
for the new volume, which will shortly appear. 
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REVIEW OF NEW POOKS. 



ld*mith : A Biograpkp, By WatMnglmi htimg, 
nk : Georgt P. PuUtam. 1 vol, ISmo. 

jo liying penon ooald we have expected a more 
biognipby of 6<4deinith than from Waahington 
id| accordingly, we have one, written closer to 
and brain of ita labject, than any other in Eng- 
ture. There are two biographies of Ooldamith 
ich it will natnrally be compered, Prior's and 
Iter's, both of them works of merit, bat neither 
rving's in respect to felicity in conveying to the 
living impression of Goldsmith's character and 
of depositing his image softly in the mind, as an 
good-natured affection. Prior is invaluable for 
) not only in regard to fucts but epistolary cor- 
lee, and displays in his style of composition no 
sing word-forsaken ; but he has little juice in 
id and dry of mind, and exhibits no vision into 
>f Goldsmith, no capacity to clutch the living 
a of his character. Forster's biography ia a 
Dore intellectual pretensions ; and the narrative 
dth's life, the criticism on his various works, 
nmerous anecdotes relating to the politics and 
of the time, are done with an ability we could 
!xpect from a man of Forster's mental powers 
^lishments : but unfortunately the subject was 
ich his mind had little real sympathy, and, ac- 
, the whole book, as far as it refers to Goldsmith, 
d by afl*ectation and sentimentality. The style 
p of Carlylisras and Mucaulayisms, and further 
by a sickly cant of sympathy with the poor- 
it bears evidence of being written by a man in 
comfortable circumstances. But Irving is, in 
il constitution, sufficiently like Goldsmith to 
id him thoroughly, and his biography, therefore, 
rath and consistency of dramatic delineation, 
jiy parade of knowledge or sentiment. With 
refinement of thought, and simplicity of nam- 
hibits the gradual growth of Goldsmith's mind 
dtion under the tutorship of experience, and so 
he representation, that the dullest eye cannot 
ig the essential featurea of the character, and the 
trt admiring them. 

most needless to say that the style is lucid, 
nd pure, with that " polished want of polish" 
•ction of the words, which indicates a master in 
The spirit breathed over the work is genial and 
;ic, and while it throws a charm around Gold- 
kes the reader in love with Irving. The selec- 
II Goldsmith's letters and writings, introduced 
tions of events in his life, and qualities of his 
do not stand apart from the biographer's text, 
' seem to melt into it, and form a vital portion 
rk. Irving hos avoided the fault of the other 
"s, in not admitting extraneous matter, and re- 
ery thing which does not strictly relate to Gold- 
he sketches of men, and descriptions of English 
innera, which he introduces, are all illustrative 
umstances and position of his author. Among 
remarks on Johnson, Langton and Topham 
, and the account of the Literary Club, are the 
tons. 

LSt chapter of the volume, Irving sums up, with 
acy and discrimination, the various qualities of 
, and presents, with a loving pen, his daian 



upon the reader's esteem. We cannot refirain from quot- 
ing the concluding remarks, both for their beauty and 
justice. ** From the general tone of Goldsmith's biogra- 
phy, it is evident that his fhnlta, at the worst, were but 
negative, while his merits were great and decided. He 
was no one's enemy but his own ; his errora, in the main, 
inflicted evil on none but himself, and were so blended 
with humorous, and even afleeting circumatances, as to 
disarm anger and conciliate kindness. Where eminent 
talent is united to spotless virtue, we are awed and dac- 
zled inta admiration, but our admiration is apt to be cold 
and reverential ; while there is something in the harmless 
infirmities of a gOod and great, but erring individual, that 
pleads touchingly to our nature ; and we turn more kindly 
toward the object of our idolatry, when we find that, like 
ourselves, he is mortal and frail. The epithet so often 
heard, and in such kindly tones, of *poor Goldsmith,' 
speaks volumes. Few, who consider the real compound 
of admirable and whimsica] qualities which form his 
character, would wish to prune away its eccentricities, 
trim its grotesque luxuriance, and clip it down to the 
decent formalities of rigid virtue. * Let not his frailties 
be remembered,' said Johnstm, * for he was a very great 
man.' But, for our part, we rather say, * let them be remem- 
bered,' since their tendency is to endear; and we question 
whether he himself would not feel gratified in hearing his 
reader, after dwelling with admiration on the proofs of 
his greatness, close the volume with the kind-hearted 
phrase, so fondly and ao familiarly ejaculated, of Poo& 
Goldsmith." 



BulfOir and FMes on the Water Treatfiufa, Edittdy with 
Jdditiomal Matter , 6y Roland 8. HoughloHy M. D. New 
York : Geo. P. Putnam. 1 vol. 12mo. 

This volume is published especially for the benefit of 
literary and professional men, to whom the editor dedi- 
cates it. As it is addressed " to those who think," there 
is a natural diaposition on the part of the reader to think 
with the editor. The most entertaining piece in the vo- 
lume is Bulwer's letter, in which the author of Pelham, 
after describing the melancholy condition of his health 
under the regular practice, gives his experience as a 
Water Patient. The other articles sre more elaborate 
and learned disquisitions on Hydropathy, written by phy- 
sicians ; and whatever may be the opinion of the reader 
as to the merits of the water cure as a medical science, he 
cannot fail to obtain much valuable information about 
bathing, and many strong inducements to look after the 
health of his skin. 



Story of a OemuSy or Cola MmtL New York : D. Apple' 
ton f Co. 1 vol. 16mo. 

This is a little story somewhat after the manner of Miss 
Sedgwick's delioioos juvenile tales, evidencing not merely 
a laudable purpose in the moral, but no mean powera of 
characterizatian, and a considerable knowledge of practical 
life. Cola, the slight dark-eyed Italian boy, the genius of 
the story, and Archibald McKays, the youth marked out 
for a mercantile profession, are both well delineated ; and 
the idea of bringing them together as natural friends is an 
anticipation of that union between artist and merchant 
which we trust will soon be more comoxMi in real life. 
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The ChiWs First History of Rmru. By E. M. Sewelt, 
Author of Amy Herbert^ ^c. Neto York : D. Apphton 
^ Co. 1 vol. 16mo. 

Miss Sewall has performed, in this little volume, a diffi- 
calt task, showing throughout that she understands what 
few authors of children's books seem to comprehend — a 
child's mind. A series of histories, composed on similar 
principles, would be a positive and permanent addition to 
the literature of youth. The authoress, not beijig <' above 
her business," but having her audience constantly in her 
mind, hns succeeded in avoiding ever}' thing which would 
make her narrative obscure to children, and her style 
mirrors events in the light they ever appear to boys and 
girls. The account of the death of Cleopatra is one out of 
man>^ examples of this felicity. In the following extract 
the very tone of a child's mind is caught and expressed. 
*' Shortly afterward nn officer arrived from Octavius. The 
first thing he saw when he entered the room was Cleo- 
patra, dressed in her royal robes, stretched lifeless upon a 
golden couch. She had killed herself by means of an asp, 
a kind of serpent, which was brought to her in a basket 
of figs, and the sting of which was deadly. Iras was 
lying dead at the feet of her mistress ; and Charmian, 
scarcely alive, was placing a crown upon her head. 
* Was this well done, Charmian V inquired the messenger 
of Octavius. * Yes,' replied Charmian, * it is well done, 
for such a death befits a glorious queen.' " 

The volume, in addition to the simplicity of its narra- 
tive, bears evidence of having been compiled from good 
authorities; and if extensively read by the juvenile public, 
will be likely to make most children more informed in 
regard to Roman history, at least, than the majority of 
parents. 

A Lift for the Lazy. New York : Geo. P. Putnam. 
1 vol. Vimo. 

Few readers will have modesty enough to acknowledge 
publicly that this brilliant volume is addressed to them, 
but doubtless a great' many, convicted by conscience, will 
take a sly peep into it to see if it really meets their wants. 
In truth, the author has contrived to emt)ody in it much 
curious information, which the most industrious scholars 
have either forgotten or never acquired. It contains about 
five hundred scraps of knowledge, collected from a wide 
field of miscellaneous reading, some of which are valuable, 
some quaint, some sparkling, and all entertaining. We 
have only space to extract one specimen of the author's 
style, and that illustrative of his way of relating an anec- 
dote. Under the head of " Congreve Rockets," he remarks, 
" These destructive implements of war were invented in 
18(0, by Sir William Congreve. On a certnin occasion, 
when visiting Westminster Abby, in company with some 
ladies, his attention was directed by one of the party to 
the inscription on the great composer, Purcell's monument : 
< He has gone to that place where only his music can be 
excelled.' 'There, Sir William,' said the young lady, 
' Bahatitute fire-uforks for musicj and that epitaph will an- 
swer for yoaraelf.' '* 



Scenes where the Tempter has Triumphed. By the Author 
of**The Jail Chaplain.** New York : Harper f BrotherB. 
1 vol. 16ino. 

Here is a book, replete with roomlity and religion, in 
which a view of human nature is taken as it appears tonn 
observer posted in a jail or <» the gallows. There are 
nineteen cliapters, each devoted to the narrative of a dif- 
ferent person and a different crime, and each as interesting 
as one of Ainswortb's novels, and as moral as one of 



Baxter's Sermons. A book which thai addresses two 
large classes of readers can hardly foil to succeed. We 
should think it an admirable text book for Sanday-Schools 
in Texas. It places before every criminaPs eye a more 
or less distant view of the jail and gallowv, and is thns 
really « an awful warning to the youth of America," and 
differs essentially from the " Pirate's Own Book," " The 
Lives of Celebrated Highwaymen," and other piquant 
books of the rascal department of letters. 

The Stars and the Earth ; or Thoughts upon Spaeey Tirnt^ 
and Eternity. Boston : Crosby f Nichols. 

This is a small volume of eighty-seven pages crammed 
with thought. It appears to have excited much attentina 
abroad, and to have passed rapidly through three editioai. 
The speculations of the author are grand and original, 
having a solid basis on undoubted facts, and conduciii^ 
the mind to results of " great pith and moment." We 
have no space to make an abstract of what is in itself sb 
epitome, but advise all our readers, who have thought ou 
the subject of space and time, to obtain the work. Its 
style is a transparent medium for the thought, and its 
meaning stupidity itself can hardly miss. It requircs 
neither a knowledge of mental or physical science to be 
comprehended, though it is an addition to both ; and it 
removes some difficulties which have troubled all reflect- 
ing minds. 

Retribution; or the Vale of Shadows. A TkU€ of Pasiiaa. 
By Emma D.E. Neviu Southworth. New York : Harpv 
^ Brothers. 

Judged by its own pretensions as a tale of pankm, this 
work has considerable merit, and is worthy of a more per- 
manent form than the pamphlet in which it is paUisiied. 
The mode which the Harpers have adopted of issQing ail 
novels in this uncouth shape, in order to reduce their pnrs 
to twenty-five cents, is an unfortunate <Mie for thesoeeca 
of a new novelist like the acconipliriied aathoreaa of the 
present story. No man of taste, who haa regaid far his 
eyesight, is likely to read pamphlet novela, nnlesi dM 
author be celebrated ; and the circulation of a book Uks 
the present, is therefore likely to be confined to persoot 
who are not in the habit of discriminating very ckisrif 
between one novelist and another, provided both be resd- 
able, and consume a certain portion of leisure tiat. 
Whenever an American author produces a workoffictioa 
as meritorious in respect to literary executioa as " B» 
tribution," it ought to be issued in a form which wiB 
enable it to take its appropriate place in Amerieui Iit» 
rature. 

History of the United States of America. Bf Riekard HU- 
dreth. New York : Harper ^ Brothers. Voi. 8. 8m. 

This volume ends at about the commenceinent of tk 
Revolution. It is written in the same atyle, and on simitar 
principles, as the first volume, which we noticed a short 
time ago. The work is, at least, worthy the pnae d 
condensation, there being included in the preaent folvBi^ 
a narrative of the events occurring in all << the CdaaiM 
during the period of a hundred years." 

Letter s from the Allegheny MoemUdiu, B^CharUtl 
New York : Oeo. P. Pmtnetm. 1 vol, I9ma. 

The author of this agreeable volnnie is well 
as an essayist and tourist. The preaeot w<otk la 
made up of letters originally ooatrfbuted to the Natiaal 
Intelligencer, and, as a reooid of Ant impnmktm d 
scenery and manners, has a faeiaeH and tmth wWdli 
more elaborate treatment of the iohjeet mig^ havei 
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pure mind, but an unsuspected character ; and that to 
which I have referred is so intimately connected with 
what you suspect, that I shall take your virtuous indig-' 
nation at what you imagined my allusion, as almost as 
applicable to my meaning as to your suspicions.'* 

"What is it you mean, mother?" 

"I mean, that with all the kindness of Adolph's 
manners — with all the respect he has shown for me, 
and his afiection to you, he is tainted with the infidelity 
of the times, and not merely neglects the offices of the 
church, but ridicules the Christian religion." 

" Never, mother, never ; depend on it, some one has 
slandered Adolph to you." 

" Does Adolph frequent, I will not say the sacra- 
ments of his church, but the church itself?" 

" I see him frequently there." 

" You see him there, my daughter, when he expects 
you are ready to return — but never does he assist in 
the services of the church?" 

" I am not able to assert how often he attends the 
church, mother ; but I think as frequently as most of 
the young men of this department, at least, of our vil- 
lage." 

" That may be, my child, but it is of the general 
prevalence of irreligion in which it seems that Adolph 
shares, that I complain — and you know, my daughter, 
that following your father's advice, on his death-bed, I 
have said in the language of the King of Israel, * as for 
me and my house, we will serve the Lord.' " 

"And God forbid, my dear mother, that I should 
hinder the fulfillment of your pious resolution, or be an 
exception in your religious family." 

" And yet you will be, if you yoke yourself unequally 
with one who, if not a heretic, is only not that from 
his indifference to any religion." 

" I will not, of course, assume that yoke without 
yoor approval." 

" That is in a spirit of obedience; but, my daughter, 
it would be better if instead of limiting yourself not to 
marry any one without my approval, you would con- 
sent to advise with me as to some proper person 
among your acquaintance whom you wotild marry." 

" My dear mother, the only equality in such a yoke 
c^ convenience would be the perfect indifference with 
which each would regard the other." 

Louise was not a little shocked at the remarks made 
by her mother. She loved Adolph, and she knew well 
enough that he did not frequent the church, though she 
bad never heard him ridicule religion, his respect for 
ber and her religious habits would have prevented that 
outrage. But she could not shut her eyes to the fact 
that Adolph lived out of the influences of her church, 
and she knew well that her mother would never con- 
sent to her union with such a man. She mingled the 
subject in her prayers before she sought her bed, and 
gavB the whole night to the anxiety which it caused. 

Next day Louise opened her heart to Adolph, by ex- 
pressing her fears that he had neglected the duties of 
bis religion. 

Adolph seught to evade the matter by some playful 
iemariui,but he discovered that Louise was more than 
QBualiy in earnest. 

« Your mother is in this," said he. 



" She is— and she adds, that I shall never marry a 
man who neglects the requirements of religion." 

" Why, is she going to make a priest of me?" 

" I hope not," said Louise; "for in that case we 
should be further from our marriage than we now 
are." 

" What does she require ?" 

" She requires that you forbear, in the first place, 
any remarks against religion ; and secondly, that you 
frequent the church, at least." 

"I will do that to (riease her and you, at any rate," 
said he. 

" You will do it from a higher motive, I hope," said 
she. 

The result of the conference betwe^ Louise and 
Adolph was the promise on his part to be constant at 
church on all holydays, and to forbear any remarks 
which could be construed into a disrespect for religion 
and its ministers. 

Louise retired gratified at what she had gained, but 
not without some sense of the un worthiness of the mo- 
tives of her lover, and with many doubts whether she 
ought to depend on such a shallow change. 

Adolph loved Louise — he promised readily — ^but he 
smiled in his heart at her seeming confidence. The 
truth was Adolph hxid ridiculed religion ; not so much 
from any doubts of its truth, or any conclusions to 
which he had been led by argument, as by the neces- 
sity of improper association, the power of that state of 
mind that builds up skepticism as a sort of retreat from 
the stings of conscience. The moral principal of 
Adolph had suffered much from his associations. 

It was a source of much gratification to Louise that 
Adolph kept his word— and Madam Berien could not 
deny that he was punctual in his attendance at the 
church, if not exceedingly edifying in his deportment. 
This brought Adolph more within the influence of 
Madam Berien's family, and that influence could not 
fail of being beneficial; he certainly was saved from 
much wrong if he was not influenced to do a great deal 
of what was right. 

Such however was the force of example, that 
Adolph's habit of going to church seemed to be grow- 
ing into a principle. And influenced by the delicate 
persuasion of Louise he even commenced a prepara- 
tion for the sacraments. The progress in the work of 
piety was most gratifying to his betrothed, and even 
received some applause from her mother. The good 
woman was at length persuaded to give her consent to 
the union of her daughter with him, and the marriage 
was to take place immediately aAer Easter. 

We need not speak of the happiness, and the bu.Htle 
which such a consent produced in the family. With 
Louise it was a calm joy. It was to be the fulfillment 
of her hearths dearest wish. She had as she believed 
prepared herself for it by humble prayer and careful 
watching, and she had aided iu fitting her lover to be 
her husband, by a gentle forbearance with his pecu- 
liarities, and delicate suggestions as it regarded his er- 
rors. He was a better man, more worthy of being the 
son-in-law of her motber. 

Adolph felt that he bad enoogb in Louise to make him 
forget the follies oi his previous lile, and though he had 
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not the most entire confidence in himself, yet he knew 
that with her vigilance and her delicacy he should be 
in little danger ofbeing less worthy of her than he then 
was. 

It is due to truth to say, that while Louise put con- 
fidence in the resolution of her lover, she did not feel 
that he was out of danger when out of her influence — 
danger not yet of open vice and profligacy, but of a 
neglect of religious duties and a resumption of those 
habits which had so nearly made shipwreck of him 
before. But he was not to be out of her influence — he 
was not to be removed from beneath her watchful eye. 
The marriage which was to take place in a few weeks 
would make him an inmate of her mother's house^ 
where, indeed, already the sweetness of his disposition 
and his manly bearing had made him a favorite. So 
that Madam Berien, while she thanked God for the 
earnestness with which she had dealt with her daugh- 
ter and his regard, confcbsed that his conduct now was 
irreproachable, and that even the religious sentiment 
seemed to be fully re-established in him. 

It was near the close of a day early in April, that 
the family of Madam Berien was gathered around a 
table which seemed supplied with almost ever>' thing 
but eatables. It was the finishing up of tlie wedding- 
dresses, and they had been about so long that there 
was no more pretence at concealing their uses, or he- 
sitancy in referring to the ceremony and the time when 
they were to be used. 

Madam Bciien had just finished, for the twentieth 
time, a detail of the arrangements, when the cure 
arrived. He was always a welcome visiter at the 
house. His labors were lightened by the beautiful ex- 
ample of the family, and his wants in some measure 
supplied by their charitable piety. He was at home, 
for he felt that he might indulge there in any little sallies 
of wit and pleasantry, without the danger of having 
his language quoted to sustain irreverence; and he 
could speak of religion and its offices, with a certainty 
that those with whom he conversed sympathized 
with all his feelings. 

In the midst of the appropriate merriment, in which 
real happiness ratlier than boia^terous mirth seemed to 
predominate, a knocking at the door announced the 
approach of a stranger. He was UNhered into the 
humble apartment, and presented the appearance of 
a veteran soldier of some consideration in the ser\''ice. 

" I have been directed," said the military visiter, 
" by persons in the village, to call at this houpe for 
citizen Adolph Lefevre. As my business is of an im- 
portant kind, madam will, I hope, excuse my intrusion 
upon her domestic privacy." 

Adolph rose, and announced himself as the person 
inquired for. 

*' In that case," said the visiter, " I have reason to 
be gratified with my call; the nation cannot fail to 
derive service from so finely proportioned a soldier. 
I bear, sir, to you a notice that you ha\'e been honored 
with a call to be mustered immediately into the service 
"HUB a conscript." 

" A conscript ! I am, sir, a con.^ript for 18—, but 
not of the present, nor even of the next year." 

** I am aware, eitispn conscript," said the military 



gentleman, growing more and more civil as he meant to 
be more and more imperative, " I am aware of the year 
of your conscription, but the necessities of the grand 
army have compelled the emperw to anticipate a year 
or two ; and you, who would otherwise have been no 
candidate for the cross of the legion of honor for two 
years at least, are now presented with the opi>ortunity, 
which, of course, every Frenchman desires, of serving 
your country, without any such delay." 

The officer presented Adolph with a paper which 
contained the order for his departure, fixed the day, 
and named the place of rendezvous; and then, "with 
military grace, took leave of the family. 

It is not possible to describe the misery which this 
order had brought into the family. Six months before, 
Adolph would have thought less of the dangers of the 
camp, and Madam Berien would have felt relieved by 
his departure; now, the thought of separation wis 
terrible. The certainty teemed for a time to have 
paralyzed the family. The marriage was, of course, 
to be postponed. 

"I could," said Louise, to the cure, " I could have 
sustained the blow better, had I perfect coufidenoe in 
the strength of Adolph's power of resistance. It is not 
my disappointment that makes me weep ; if I know 
my heart, dear father, it is the apprehension lor 
Adolph's moral safety. He must be exposed to all 
the debasing influences of a great army, and to all the 
dangers of association with men who make a mockery 
of all that is holy in religion, and all that is decent in 
morals ; and he must stand the taunts and jibes of some 
of those from whom he has recently been attracted. 
He will fall, assuredly. 

" Let us pray for his endurance of the trial," said 
the cure. 

"L>et us find some one," said Louise, *'that will 
assist to sustain his resolution of good, that will watch 
over him, and admonish him of his dangers." 

"Who shall do that,'* said Father Rudolph, "but 
who e'er it may be, he turneth a sinner from his 
ways, and hideth a multitude of sins. It is a blessed 
office." 

" Father," said Madam Berien, " are there now no 
chaplains in the array?'* 

" Alas, my child I" said the venerable cure, " war 
is not carried on now with that formality and parade 
which once distinguished it. The rapid movements 
of the troops give but little chance for religious im- 
pressions, and the morals of a camp seem to preclude 
the hope of any demand for clerical aid.'* 

" How few of our army escape death or incurable 
wounds," said madam. 

" AI&s !" said Louise, " it is the camp more than the 
field that I dread ; death or wounds are less injurioui 
than the decayed morals." 

There was trouble in the family of Madam Berien, 
trouble in the heart of Adolph. He was too young, 
too much a Frenchman of the time, to express an opea 
regret at joining the army, and so he mourned his fepa^ 
ration from Louise, and the disappointment of kb nnr- 
riage hopes, secretly. He dreaded the dangeis of the 
association. He had really improved ; he bad b^gm 
to love virtue as be loved Louise ; and lie invod the 
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I of the want of her influence in the cause 
irement. 

1 before the departure of the few con- 
li were to leave the village, was spent by 
Madam Berien's; the cure was present 
ime. 

•ning the busy movement in the place de- 
l were ready. 

d only one word of farewell, one kiss to 
r part was accomplirihed— and her heart 
her as she placed upon Adolph's neck a 
which she carefully hid beneath his dress, 
boat that crosses the river some distance 
illage, received the conscripts, and many 
ads, who would accompany them to the 
>eyond the river. 

uniform of the regiment sat well upon 
nly form ; and as he stood on the boat and 
ing glass with one of the principal dig- 
he village, he looked as if he deserved 
id of worsted epaulets. One friend only 
\ the youth— it was his faithful dog, Ponto, 
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HE Conscript's Departure. 

ent was mustered — it joined others — and 
's was on its march to be united with an 
if the grand army. 

of the French, in those daj's to which we 
lot of a kind to be overlooked, where- 
nped, or whithersoever it marched ; but 
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ness of its parts ; and though each man 
was made to feel something of personal 
few out of the ranks looked upon the 
ist as any thing less than one vast machine 
ter-mind had formed, and a master-hand 
g; and to have supposed that a single 
have found distinction, or acquired note, 
ne excessive crime, or excessive courage, 
e identifying a drop in the ocean, or ex- 
partigle of matter to assert and confirm 
)le right to distinction. 
)f the progress and the victories of the 
le knew exactly who were included in that 
?, " one lhou^'and killed and wounded;" 
'. of Louise sunk within her as occasional 
attles reached the village, with statements 
irage, of admirable conduct, and of nu- 
is. Letters were then not common from 
least from private soldiers. 
;d, and Louise obtained permission of her 
it a relative at a distance ; it was deemed 
tunity to repair her health and spirits by 
4cenery and of company ; and so she leA 
irith more than usual evidence of grief at 
)r Louise, though aflectioafite, was not 
e rarely anticipated danger in any ander- 
' own ; and such was her self-possession, 
r sudered from any of those incidents of 
so oHen disturb the nerves of more deli- 

,d been fought, and a German city yielded 



to the arms of the French. The wounded were dis- 
posed of in the hospitals, ^urches, and hotels of the 
conquered city. 

Adolph lay stretched out upon a well prepared bed 
in a small chamber, quite apart from some of his 
wounded brethren. A musket-ball had passed through 
his body, escaping the vital parts, but producing a 
wound which it was feared would, from the lack of 
regular attendants, and the warmth of the weather, 
prove mortal. He had suffered much, and his system 
was not in a condition to aid nature ; still he rather 
improved. One morning, while he lay ruminating on 
the change in his affairs, he saw the surgeon of the 
regiment entering the room, followed by a young, 
slightly-built person, who seemed to have very little 
of the military in his movements or his dress ; his face, 
for a moment, sent back the thoughts of Adolph to the 
home of his boyhood and youth; he started, as if some 
sudden pain had seized him, but looking again, he heard 
the name of the stranger announced. It was Klenmi ; 
he was the secretary' to the general conmianding the city. 

"I have come," said Klemm, sitting down beside 
the bed of Adolph, " to assist in taking care of some of 
our wounded." 

" Of our wounded," said Adolph. 

" Yes, our wounded ; for, though my pronunciation 
is rather German than French, I am a native and a 
citizen of France, educated in Germany, and bearing 
in my speech pretty strong proofs of my mastered 
powers of instruction, and my own of imitation. I have 
leA some of the volunteer nurses with others, and have 
come to do my best by you. I have some acquaint- 
ance with the art. Is this your dog?" 

" Yes, this is Ponto the second ; his predecesaor, 
whom I brought from the village with me, perished in 
the same action in which his master received his pre- 
sent wound ; and long used to the company of a faithful 
dog, I procured this, the nearest resemblance to old 
Ponto that I could find, and have christened him aHer 
his predecessor. 

" And transferred your affections from the old to the 
new companion?" 

" Not entirely yet, but nearly, I think ; he is likely 
to inherit the love as well as the name of the de- 
ceased." 

"Love is a quality easily transferred, then?" said 
Klemm. 

''Why, yes; we soldiers, who are quartered in 
favorable positions, do certainly find it a convertible 
commodity." 

" I will dress your wotmd," said Klenun. 

When the office had been performed, and Adolph 
was settled quietly down upqn his well beaten pillow, 
Klemm said, " It is now time for me to repair to my 
duties at head-quarters, and you would better compose 
yourself to sleep. Do you need the assistance of a 
chaplain as well as a nurse ?" 

'' To confess the truth," said Adolph, <<I believe I 
could about as well dress my wound myself, as to go 
over some of those troublesome prayers with which 
my boyhood was unutterably bored. I think, how- 
ever, that a little sleep would be about as refreshing 
as prayers." 
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Just as Kleinm was withdrawing, Adolph called 
to him. • 

" Do I understand that you are to act as assistant 
surgeon or nurse in this building?'' 

" Yes." 

" Then I think I shall recover, for I have felt no 
dressing like this since I was shot ; and probably in a 
few weeks we may have a frolic together, for I per- 
ceived as they brought me hither that the place is not 
wholly destitute of females." 

Considerable familiarity grew up between the 
wounded man and his nurse. The exceeding delicacy 
of the attentions of Klemm ; his soothing care ; his 
skillful application of all the prescriptions of the sur- 
geon, created in Adolph a spirit of gratitude which 
then found expression in words, but which he hoped 
would have other exponents at a future time. 

" I see you wear a token," said Klemm, as he took 
hold of the medal which had been placed rouud the 
neck of the soldier. " I should think that one who 
wore this would not fail in his daily devotions. Or is 
this a love token?" 

" Well, rather more of love than religion, I unagine" 

" Oh, then your heart has sufl'ered as much as your 
body?" 

" Why that might be the token of another's love for 
me, rather than of mine for her." 

" That is true, indeed ; the medal itself might have 
been bestowed as a token of love for you ; but surely, 
if worn by you, it was worn as a token of love for 
another." 

" Why, to say the truth, it has been worn without 
much thought any way ; but if you will look at it, you 
will see that it has raved my life by breaking the force 
of a ball." 

" It has certainly sujffered considerably," said Klemm, 
as he gazed at the crushed medal. 

"It is strange," said Kletmn, some days aAerward, 
when dressing the wounds of Adolph, " that you should 
wear a religious medal on your neck, and appear to be 
inattentive to services for which such things are worn, 
and even indidereut to the motives for which this par- 
ticular one was given." 

" Do you know the motive?" said Adolph. 

" You told me some days since, that it was rather 
a token of love than religion " 

" In which I think it proper to say I was wrong." 

" You awaken in me a curiosity by your remarks 
which I certainly have no right to expect will be 
gratified." 

Adolph, whose fault of character it was to yield to 
immediate influences, professed him.velf willing to ex- 
plain, desiring it to be understood, however, that the 
names he should use with r^ipu'd to the absent, should 
be fictitious. " My own follies are justly visited on 
me, but I have no right to connect respectable names 
with mine in this situation." 

Adolph, changing the name of the village and that of 
Madam Berien's family, related to Klemm the circum- 
stances of his life— his love for Louise, his irreligious 
habits, his restoration to propriety, his call to the army, 
and added that the evil associations of the camp had 
obliterated not only the sense of respect which he 



had begun to feel for religion, but it had really led him 
back to skepticism ; and his life in the army had of late 
been in accordance with his want of belief. 

"Of course," said Klemm, "you retain your affec- 
tion for things and persons of this world, notwithstand- 
ing your loss of belief in the doctrines that relate to 
that which is to come?" 

" Not entirely." 

" Have you ceased to love Louise— do you loro 
another ?" 

" Neither ; but I confess to you that as I released 
myself from the trammels which the religious opiniooB 
of Louise placed upon my mind and conduct, I felt leflB 
respect, and consequently less love for her." 

" Does your respect and love go together ?" 

My love for her was almi.>st entirely dependent on 
respect . She was my superior in education, my teacher 
in religion." 

" And so she put on airs, did she — played the school* 
mistress ?" 

" I should certainly do injustice to her were I to 
admit the force of your quer)-. She led me back into 
religious observances less by any thing masculine in 
her character than by the evident disinterestedness of 
her conduct, and the conviction that however little I 
might respect the requirements of religion, I certainly 
found the results of the outward observances of the 
rules the best for myself." 

" Do you still lo\-e Louise?" 

" Can I love her, and live as I have lived for theae 
last six months ? I ask seriously." 

" I will answer that when I can ascertain bow inti- 
mately your self-respect is connected with that ref^ieet 
which you say was the fount of your love for Louise.*' 

" It is certain that for some months aAer I entered 
the army, my resolutions for good were well main- 
tained, and I thought that my affections for Louise were 
augmented by absence. But I fell into the habits of 
those with whom I associated, and I soon found tltat 
they shared the opinions which my earlier ccHnponiofis 
profes^ed ; and I confess to you that my old skeplicisin 
returned, and though my sufferings here have certainly 
prevented me from the indulgence of dissipation into 
which I had fallen, yet I do not find that my religioos 
belief has returned with my change of conduct." 

" Probably not, your change of conduct, as you ctll 
it, is only the necessity of your position, and yoti have 
perhaps sinned as heartily here, within sight of death, 
as when you were in the full flush of health." 

" And, by the way, Mr. Klemm, that is the ankindest 
remark you have made to me yet, and smacking the 
least of German accent of any sentence you have 
uttered. IIow much your voice resembles Louise's?" 

" Do I resemble her much in other respects ?" 

" You are not as tall, and you are darker; besidOi 
your shock of hair resembles her splendid head aboot 
as much as your guttural German does her pore 
French." 

" Adolph," said Klemm," in accents far more Get' 
manic than those recently used, " would yoa seek to 
renew your relations with Louise if yoo 'were now 
permitted to return ?" 

*' The only weakne08 which I ever knew in Loinw 
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was her love for me, and that, I have occasion to know, 
would not allow her to marry me with my present 
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Vices. 

" Could you not conform to the customs of her family 
without a change of opinion?" 

" Would you advi.-^ me to do it?" 

«* Would you do it?" 

" Klemm, you have seen too much of my character 
for me to affect to conceal much from you. I repeal 
it, I do not find myself disposed to any sanctimonious 
display of piety ; I cannot and will not submit my&elf 
to the mortifying sacraments of the church. But if I 
oould play the h}'pocrite, I would not deceive Louise 
if I could ; and I suppose it is an evidence of my want 
of love for her now, that I will not do this to secure 
her as my wife. What say you?" 

** I will answer you to-morrow," said Klemm, as he 
hastily leA the room. 

"All gone ! all impressions of piety erased, all holy 
resolutions abandoned, all faith shipwrecked, all pro- 
gress given up, all religion relinquished ; yet w^hat is 
that last sentiment he utters, ' I would not deceive her 
even to make her my wife.* Surely while the sen- 
timents of religion are clouded, while their effect is 
denied, they are lying deep in the heart, buried, but 
not lost — silent, unseen, but surely not dead." 

Adolph was recovering slowly, and his nurse sought 
to comibrt him with the assurance that he would soon 
be allowed to return home upon a furlough. 

" Why should I desire to return home," said Adolph, 
" a wreck of what I have been — a wreck in mind and 
body, my health ruined and my faith destroyed? I 
take back nothing which caused my departure to be 
regretted." 

" You have heard, then, that Louise, apprised of your 
situation, has resolved to discard you ?" 

" No, I have not heard it, but I feel it ; and, more- 
over, I cannot and will not impose upon her faith 
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in me. 

" I think if you could resolve to resume your re- 
ligious duties there, notwithstanding all that has 
passed here, though she should know it all, she 
would receive you. But shall I invite a priest into 
your room ?" 

" To have me laughed at by the whole regiment. I 
have little to confess that I have not told you — nothing, 
indeed, that you may not fully understand by what 
I have said." 

" But I have no functions to grant absolution, what- 
ever you may confess." 

"Has any one more than you have? Is not the 
whole system one of priestcraft? What do priests 
know more than I do, and for what are they seeking to 
bring me under their care, unless to augment their 
power, and increase their comforts?" 

"Berhaps you have an inclination to listen to 
teachers of another creed? They are in the next 

town." 

"Oh no, they are all alike in one thing, however 
they may differ in other matters, to rule others and 
help themselves." * 

"Was Father Rudolph of that class?" 
" No, apparently not— but how do you know Father 



Rudolph ? Or how did you know that I was acquaint- 
ed with him?" 

Klemm bit his lip—" It is not difficult to ascertain 
who have been your friends, as in your delirium you 
were very free with their names." 

" Did I repeat her name." 

" Only as Louise. But you are apparently set against 
the clergy." 

" Yes." 

"Have you thought really of their influence on your 
life. Have you considered that much of all that you 
call morals is indeed the effect of their religious teach- 

ing." 
" That is religion not the priest" 
" I speak for the instrumeiit, I confess ; but a cler- 
gyman is to religion what an army is to a war — and 
you might as well think of conducting a national contest 
without oflScer and soldier, as a moral, religious con- 
test without a clergy. And I doubt whether you have 
any idea of religion, unless it be a sort of restraint upon 
certain actions and passions. You mean morals when 
you say religion, and as you have seen morals exist 
where there was no profession of religion or obser- 
vance of prescribed devotion, you think that such a 
morality is an independent system. Let me correct 
that idea. I agree that we find morals without reli- 
gion, but I do not agree that morals would exist with- 
out it, and thousands of our young otficers (I heard 
some of them last evening.) assert with philosophic 
gravity, that they are moral (they mean good) without 
religion. How vain — how short-sighted. They over- 
look the great fact that their morals are good habits 
founded on the religious teachings and practice of their 
mothers or priests, and that ail the credit which they 
clahn for their philosophy is due to Christianity, and 
that less settled in habits, or less reflective than they 
now are, they would fall with the first temptation that 
presented. What do you say to that Adolph?" 
" I say nothing now — proceed." 
"I will proceed to make a personal application. To 
whom was the virtue of your childhood and youth 
due ? Certainly to your virtuous, religious mother." 
"Did you know my mother?" 
"What a question !" 

" If not, how did you know that she was religious ?" 
" Because you said that in your childhood you were 
religious and had a mother. You gave me a know- 
ledge of the cause when you stated the effect." 

"But my mother was neither a priest nor a reli- 
geuse," 

" No, but she frequented the sacrament of the church, 
and attended to the instruction of a priest, and thus be- 
came religious. But you admit that falling into bad 
company your morals became, if not depraved, at 
least vitiated, and that you began to despise religion 
when you neglected morals." 

"But when I began to reform, certainly! did not 
owe my change of porpose to a priest, and I only in- 
tended the reformation in my morals." 

" To whom then were you indebted for moral im- 
provement?" 
"To Louise." 
" And did not Louise owe her instruction to the same 
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priest whom you had neglected ? Nay, is it not pro- 
bable that she applied to Father Rudolph for advice in 
the very matter of your reformation, and that he pre- 
scribed the condition on which she was to indulge her 
affectiont* and encourage yours?" 

"I cannot say that it was not so. But Louise was 
pretty inde()endent in her manners, and would scarcely 
have asked the priest's advice with regard to a lover." 

" Do you know any thing temporal of greater conse- 
quence than matrimonial engagements, or any relation 
more likely to have effect upon w^hat you seem to 
think the priest has a legitimate right to meddle 
with?" 

" I do not believe the priest interfered." 

" I know he did." 

^' You hiow?" 

" It is most natural that he should have done it. And 
now permit me to suggest still further, that while you 
owe the lessons which Louise gave you to the good 
father, you owe the reformation which you com- 
menced to the remains of religious instruction in your 
heart. Undoubtedly it was your love to LouL*e that 
gave her influence over you, but it was religion that 
made her eflbrts successful." 

" You confuse me — I do not assent, but I cannot now 
contend." 

•' I will leave you — ^leave you with this single re- 
mark, that not only did you owe your former reforma- 
tion to religion, but there is religion now dealing with 
your heart, and your affection for Louise will return 
with the ready admission of religious instruction and 
the performance of religious duties." 

" I think I love her now as well as ever," 

" Then I shall hear more to-morrow of your expe- 
rience." 

The night was one of nervous irritability, and poor 
Adolph presented to the surgeon the next morning, one 
of the worst cases of relapse in the hospital, and Klemm 
was early summoned to the room of his patient. The 
day was passed in painful aberration of mind, and short 
un refreshing sleep. 

The evening found the sufferer somewhat relieved." 

" What can I do for you more ?" said Klemm, as he 
smoothed down the pillow after assisting Adolph to 
acquire a comfortable position. 

"That voice again '."said Adolph, "and no Ger- 



man. 
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*' I have got clear of my German accent by conver- 
sing with you." 

" Only at times," said Adolph. 

" Can I do nothing more for you ?" 

"Nothing, I believe. — Did you prepare for the 
priesthood?" • 

" No. I had neither incliDation nor vocation." 

" I am sorry." 

" Adolph you are very eick— sick, less from the pain 
of your wound than from the tumult of your mind. I 
am unable to assii^t you. Let me invite in a clergy- 
raan, who is in the hospital." 

" Are there any here ?" 

" One. The terrible state of the wounded in some 
of the wards has compelled the officer to admit a 
priest." 



" Is there contagious disease?" 

"Yes." 

" Do you not fear for yourself?" 

" Die vollige Ldebe treibet die Fureht auay 

"What's that?" 

" Remember the words. I will call in the clciTgy- 
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man. 

And before Adolph could either consent or refuse 
Klenmi had left the room. 

In a short time a priest entered the chamber of 
Adolph, and proceeded to make himself acquainted 
with the state of his penitent's mind, and then to at- 
tend to the duties of his sick call. 

Adolph was calm and settled when Klemm returned, 
but not communicative. 

Klenmi then announced his departure a duty, and the 
fact that Adolph would, as soon as his strength would 
permit, be allowed to return home. 

The parting of the friends that evening was truly 
affecting. Klemm was made to promise a visit to the 
village — " Though," said he, " I may make an impres- 
sion on Louise unfavorably to you " 

"I do not fear that," said Adolph. 

" Die vollige Hebe treibet die Fureht aus^^^ said 
Klemm. A German quotation which I will show you 
in the original, or at least explain to you when we 
meet in your village." 

Klenmi took leave of Adolph and Fonto, the faithful 
dog, and proceeded on his journey. 

Men gather to see a regiment, a single company, or 
even a little squad depart for the camp — ^but few look 
out for the returning wounded — they come back singly 
and sorrowful. The wagon that was passing the ferry 
house nearly opposite the village in which resided 
Madam Berien, stopped for a moment, and a soldier, 
war-worn and wounded, stepped slowly from the ve- 
hicle, followed by his dog. He entered the house, and 
as he closed the door upon a small parlor, he found 
himself confronted by a female. 

"Adolph!" 

"Louise I" 

" And your mother ?" 

"Well— all well." 

"And Ponto," too, said Louise, as the afiectionate 
dog, aAer reconnoitering round her, sprang up to re- 
ceive his share of the caresses — " Ponto, too, come 
back." 

" Yes. But this is not Ponto that left the village with 
me. How comes he to be so familiar with you?" 

" Your wounds are better?'* 

" I am well nearly. I need only rest — only 3rour 
kindness, and I shall be ready for another campaign,' 
said he with a melancholy smile. 

The boat awaited the pasf engcrs, and a few on the 
opposite shore were waiting for the 
Conscript's Rbturu . 

Adolph was received by the villagers oa the shora 
with hearty welcome, and was conducted toward hit 
former residence. As he entered the little hamlet, be 
turned slottrly into the church, and at the foot of the 
humble altar poured out to Heaven the thanks which 
swelled up in his heart for his retiun. And near him 
one heart gushing with love and gratitude was breath- 
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JDg out its thanksgiving that the wanderer had first 
sought the house of God. 

The post-office the next day supplied a letter, with- 
out post-mark, giving Adolph an officer's commission 
for the gallantry that saved his colonel's life at the 
imminent ri^sk of his own, and extending his furlough 
for a year. 

" But Louise," said Adolph, *' how your complexion 
has suffered since I saw you." 

" I have been ab:<ent for some weeks." 

" Yes, and these mountain relatives of yours always 
look of about the same color as one of theirripegrapes." 

Adolph having now some position, and a source of 
reliance upon his good resolution, presented himself 
before Madam Berien to solicit formally the hand of 
her daughter. 

The maUerkad evidently ocijupied the worthy lady's 
attention, as she consented at once, referred to an early 
day for the marriage, and desired that her own house 
might be the residence of her son-ui-law and his wife. 

"Surely, Providence is too good to me," said 
Adolph, when he announced to Louise the result of 
his negotiation. 

"Has it ever failed you when you really relied upon 
it?" 

" Did it not allow me to be sent to the army, and to 
tuffer horribly. I do believe I should have died with- 
out Klenmi." 

"Has not your campaign resulted in the adoption of 
a sounder code of morals, a restoration to religious 
exercises, and the acquisition of rank, and in our al- 
most immediate marriage. And will not Klemm be 
here at our w^edding?" 

" I hope so, but faith Klemm is such a well-made 
handsome little fellow, that I might wish him to tarry 
until aAer our marriage. I should not like to find him 
and you chatting (xerman sentiment together in the 
German language." 

" And why not, Adolph ?" 

" I might fear that the sleek little secretary would 
outshine the wounded lieutenant." 



" Fear, Adolph ! You would not fear." 

" Why not ?" asked he, with a smile. 

** Die vollige Liebe treihet die Furckt aus^" said 
Louise, with a strong German accent. 

" Good Heaven, Louise ! where did you find that 
quotation, and where that accent and look?" 

" Why, the quotation is from the Bible, and the ac- 
cent is as true German as my grape-raising relatives 
know how to give.'* 

No Klemm arrived as Adolph hoped, and so the 
bridal party set forward to the church where Father ' 
Rudolph was awaiting their arrival. The simple but 
interesting ceremony was concluded, and as the party 
rose from their last genuflection toward the altar, 
Louise whispered into her husband's ear : 

" Klemm has come !" 

" Where — where is he ? Oh ! how I long to have 
him share in the happiness which I enjoy, and he will 
share in it, for it is of his own producing. Oh ! Louise, 
could you but know — but I have told you all I can 
tell ; yet I cannot express what I feel for that young 
man's beautiful devotion to my good — ^to him alone, 
next to God, am I indebted for this day's unspeakable 
delight." 

" I thought you owed it to ?»«," said Louise. 

" To you — to you indeed, that you are mine — ^but to 
him that I was made worthy of your acceptance. 
Dear Louise, I am afraid you must share — " 

"Afraid, Adolph — ^ Die vollige Liehe treibet die 
Furcht aus.^ " 

" Louise^ you confound me — whose is that tone of 
voice — whos^e' that arch look? Surely you are not 
yourself now?" 

"Not this moment, Adolph. Just now I am 
Klemm!*' 

"The .sacrifices of Louise had been accepted in 
Heaven — of course they were appreciated on earth, 
and "perfect love which casteth out fear," had lured 
the wanderer back to religion, and had been rewarded 
in its good performed and the power of doing good. 
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Comb forth, my brave steed, for the dew 's on the flowen, 
And we will away with the speed of the hoars ; 
The breath of the sumraer-time rides on the gale, 
And health is abroad on each mountain and dale. 

Oomejforth, for the lark is alive with his song. 
And the bound of my pulses is life-like and strong ; 
It ia gladness to see the wild fire of thine eye, 
And fed thy light trted as the breeze rushes by. 

Come forth, my own Arab, the Sun is asleep, 

And the tears of the morning thy dark mane diall iteq> ; 

Thou Shalt drink ffOBliie gushes of Summer's oool streams, 



E*«r the flow of the fountain is tipt with mom't beams. ' In all the wide world, for a moment of bliss. 



Come forth to the gpreenwood whilst perfume is there, 
And we '11 start the wild deer from his slumbering lair ,* 
The leap of the cascade, and dash of the spray. 
Shall echo mors faint as we hurry away. 

Come forth, my brave steed — far truer art tbou 
Than the smile ou the lip, or the light on the brow ; 
More faithful than promises lovers may breathe. 
Or the garland! of fiime that a nation may wreath. 

Come forth— I am ready— hurrah for the hills. 
Whilst the harp-string of pleasure with ecstas}' thrills ; 
No hour like the morning — no scene like to this 
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{Concluded from page 262.) 



CltA^PTER n. 
The Sacrifice, 
Ask any thing bat that. 

An hour had not quite passed, when, as she sat alone 
in her little gayly-decorated study, with its walls hung 
with water-color drawings of her own execution, its 
tables strewn with poetry and music of her own com- 
position, and her favorite books, and her own lute — 
her little study in which the happiest hours of her 
life had been spent, the first hours of her married life, 
while Jasper was all that her fancy painted him — his 
step came along the corridor, but with a slow and 
hesitating sound, most unlike to the quick, firm, de- 
cided tread, for which he was remarkable. 

She noticed the difference, it is true, at the moment, 
but forgot it again instantly. It was enough ! It was 
he ! and he was coming once again to seek her in 
her own apartment ; he had a boon to ask of her — 
he had promised to love her — he had called her " his 
dear Theresa." 

And now she sprung up, with her soul beaming from 
her eyes, and ran to meet him. The door was opened 
ere he reached it, and as he entered, she fell upon his 
neck, and wound her snowy arms about his waist, and 
kissed him fiAy times, and wept silent tears in the full- 
ness of her joy. 

And did not his heart respond in the least to her 
innocent and girlish rapture ; did he not bend at all 
from his bad purpose ; was there no melting, no re- 
lenting in that callous, selfish nature; was, indeed, all 
within him hard as the nether millstone ? 

He clasped her, he caressed her, he spoke to her 
fondly, lovingly, he kissed, like Judas, to betray. He 
suffered her to lead him to his favorite seat of old, the 
deep, softly-cushioned, low arm-chair, and to place her 
footstool by his side, and nestle herself down upon it 
as she used to do, with her arms folded negligently 
across his knee, and her beautiful rounded chin prop- 
ped upon them, with her great earnest eyes looking 
up in his face, like unfathomable wells of tenderness. 

And he returned her gaze of fondne^, unabashed, 
unembarrassed ; and yet it was sometime before he 
spoke ; and when he did speak at length,' his voice was 
altered and almost husky. But it was from doubt how 
best he might play his part, not that he shrunk from the 
task he had imposed upon himself, either for shame or 
for pity. 

" Well, my Theresa," he said, at last, " have you 
thought whether you will make this sacrifice?" 

" No, Jasper, I have not thought about it ; but if you 
wish me to make it, I will make it, and it will be no 
sacrifice." 



" But I tell you, Theresa, that it is a sacrifice, a 
mighty and most painful sacrifice; a sacrifice so great 
and so terrible, that I almost fear, almost feel that it 
would be selfish in me to a'tk it of you." 

" Ask it, then ; ask it quickly, that you may see how 
readily it shall be granted." 

" Can you conceive 00 sacrifice that you would not 
make to please me?" 

" None, that you would ask of me." 

" Theresa, no one can say what another flight ask 
of them. Husbands, lovers, brothers, have asked 
strange sacrifices — fearful sacrifices, at woman's hands; 
and — they have been made." 

"Ask me, then, ask me," she repeated, smiling, 
although her face had grown somewhat pale as she 
listened to his words, anS marked his strangely excited 
manner. '' I repeat, there is no sacrifice which you 
would ask of me, which I will not make. Nay more, 
there is none which I should think a sacrifice if it is 
to preserve your love to me, when I feared that I had 
lost it forever, though how, indeed, I knew not." 

" We shall see," he said, affecting to muse wilh 
himself, and ponder deeply. " We shall see; you are 
a great historian, and have read of all the celebrated 
women of times past and present. You have heard of 
the beautiful Mademoiselle Desvieux, she who—" 

*' She who was the promised wife of the great, tlK 
immortal Bossuet ; and who sacrificed her own hap* 
pincss, freeing her lover from the claims she held on 
him, lest a wife should be a clog upon his pure yet 
soaring ambition, lest an earthly affection should wean 
him from a higher love, and weaken the cords that 
were drawing him toward heaven ! I have — I have 
heard of her! Who has not— who does not revere 
her name — who does not love her?" 

" And what think you of her sacrifice, Theresa?" 

" That it was her duty. A diflicult duty to perform, 
you will say, but still her duty. Her praise is, that 
she performed it gloriously. And yet I doubt not that 
her sacrifice bore her its own exceeding great reward. 
Loving as she loved, all her sorrows must have been 
changed into exultation, when she saw him in after days 
the saint he became, the saint she helped to make him." 
**And could you have made such a sacrifioe^ 
Theresa?" 

" I hope so, and I think so," she replied, with a little 
hesitation. **But it avails not now to think of that, 
seeing that I cannot make such. She was a maideBi I 
am a wedded wife." 

" True, dearest, true. I only named hw, to ju^ffs* 
by your opinion, of what I wish to learn, ere I will wA 
you. There was another sacrifice, TheresAi a vary 
terrible sacrifice, made of late, and made to no pur* 
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pose, too, as it fell out— a sacrifice of far more doubtful 
nature; yet there be some who have not failed to 
praise it ?" 

" What was it — do you praise it ?" 

"At least I pity it, Theresa." 

*• What was it— tell me?" 

" After the late rebellion at Sedgemoor. Have you 
not heard, Theresa?" 

" No, I think not — go on, I want to hear it ; go on, 
Jasper." 

" There was a young man, a cavalier, very young, 
very brave, very nobly bom, and, it is said, very hand- 
some. He was taken aAer the route of that coward, 
Gray of Werk's horse — cast into prison, and, when his 
turn came, tried by the butcher, Kirke — you know what 
that means, Theresa?" 

" Condemned," she said, sadly. " Of course he was 
oondemned — what next?" 

" To be hung by the neck upon the shameful gibbet, 
and then cut down, while yet alive, and subjected to 
all the bapbarous tortures which are infiicted as the 
penalty of high treason." 

"Horrible I horrible ! and— what more, Jasper?" 

" Have you not, indeed, heard the tale ?" 

"Indeed, no. I pray you tell me, for you have 
moved me very deeply." 

**It is very moving. The boy had a sister — ^the 
loveliest creature, it is said, that trod the soil of Eng- 
land, scarce seventeen years of age, a very paragon of 
grace and purity and beauty. They two were alone 
in the world — parents, kinsfolk, friends, they had none. 
They had none to love but one another, even as we, 
my Theresa; and they did love — how, you may judge. 
The girl threw herself at the butcher's feet, and im- 
I^ored her brother's pardon." 

"Go on, go on, Jasper !" cried the young wife, ex- 
cited ahnost beyond the power of restraining her emo- 
tions by the dreadful interest of his tale, " and, for 
ooce, he granted it ?" 

"And, for once, as you say, he granted it. But 
upon one condition." 

"Andthat was— ?" 

" And that was, that the young girl should make a 
Mcrifice — an awful sacrifice — should submit, in a word, 
lobe a martyr for her brother's sake." 

" To die for him— and she died ! Of course, she 
died to save him ; that were no sacrifice, none, Jasper 
— I say none ! Why atty woman would have done 
that?' 

" It was not to die for him — it was to sacrifice her- 
•elf— herself— for she was lovely, as I tcld you — to the 
butcher." 

"Ah!" sighed Theresa, with a terrible sensation at 
her heart, which she could not explain, even to herself; 
" and what — what did she ?" 

" She asked permission to consult her brother." 

"And he told her that he had rather die ten thou- 
wnd deaths than that she should lo^e one hair's breadth 
of her honor !" cried Theresa, enthusiastically clasping 
her hands together. 

" And he told her that life was very sweet, and death 
on m gallows very shameful !" 

"The catiff! the miserable, loathsame dive! the 



filthy dastard ! I trust that Kirke drew him with wild 
horses ! The gallows were too good for such a slave." 

" Then you would not have made such a sacrifice ?" 

" 7—1 !" she exclaimed, her soft blue eyes actually 
flashing fire; "I sacrifice my honor ! but lo !" she in- 
terrupted herself, smiling at her own vehemence, " am 
not I a little fool, to fancy that you are in earnest. No, 
dearest Jasper, I would no more malyc that sacrifice, 
than you would suffer me to do so. Did not I make 
that reservation, did I not say any sacrifice, which you 
would ask of me ?" 

" Ay, dearest !" he replied gently, laying his hand 
on her head, " you do me no more than justice there. 
I would die as many deaths as I have hairs on my 
head, before you should so save me." And for the 
first time that night Jasper St. Aubyn spoke in earnest. 

" I know you would, Jasper. But go on, I pray 
you, with this fearful tale. I would you had not be- 
gun it ; but now you have, I must hear it to the end. 
What did she?" 

" She did, Theresa, as her brother bade her. She 
sacrificed herself to the butcher." 

" Poor wretch I poor wretch ! and so her brother 
lived with the world's scorn and curses on his head— 
and she — did she die, Jasper?" 

" No, my Theresa. She is alive yet. It was the 
brother died." 

"How so? how could that be? Did Kirke then 
relent ?" 

" Kirke never relented ! When the girl awoke in 
the butcher's chamber, with fame and honor — all that 
she loved in life — lost to her forever — he bade her look 
out of the window — what think you she saw there, 
Theresa?" 

*'What?" 

" The thing, that an hour before was her brother, 
dangling in the accursed noose from the gibbet." 

" And God did not speak in thunder." 

" To the girl's mind. He spoke — for that went astray 
at once, jangled and jarred, and out of tune forever ! 
T/iere was a sacrifice, Theresa." 

" A wicked one, and so it ended, wickedly. We '11 
none of such sacrifices, Jasper. If we should ever 
have to die, which God avert in his mercy, any death 
of violence or horror, we will die tranquilly and to- 
gether. Will we not, dearest?" 

" As you said but now, may the good God guard us 
from such a fate. Theresa ; and yet," he added, look- 
ing at her fixedly, and with a strange expression, " we 
may be nearer to it than we think for, even now." 

" Nearer to what, Jasper ? speak," she cried, eagerly, 
as if hhe had missed the meaning of the words he last 
uttered. 

" Nearer to the perils of the law, for high treason," 
answered her husband, in a low, dejected voice. " It 
is of that I have been anxious to speak with you all 
the time." 

"Then speak at once, for God's sake, dearest 
Jasper ! speak at once, and fully, that we may know 
the worst ;" and she showed more'eomposure now, in 
what she naturally deemed the extremity of peril, than 
he had looked for, judging from the excitement she had 
manifested at the mere listening to the story of an- 
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other's perils. " Say on," the added, seeing that he 
hesitated y " let me know the worst." 

*' It must be so, though it is hard to tell, Theresa; 
we — myself, I mean, and a band of the first and noblest 
youths of England — have been engaged for these three 
montlis past in a conspiracy to banish from the throne 
of England this last and basest son of a weak, bigoted, 
unlucky race of kings — this cowardly, blood-thirsty, 
persecuting bigot — this Papist monarch of a Protestant 
land, this James the Second, as men call him ; and to 
set in his place the brave, wise, virtuous William of 
Nassau, now Stadtholder of the United Provinces. It 
is this business which has obliged me to be absent so 
oHen of late, in London. It is the failure of this busi- 
ne.<ts which has rendered me morose, unkind, irritable 
— need I say more, you have pardoned me, Theresa." 
" The failure of this business !" she exclaimed, gazing 
at him with a face from which dismay had banished 
every hue of color — "the failure I" 

'* Ay, Theresa, it is even so. Had we succeeded in 
liberating England from the cold tyrant's bloody yoke, 
we had been patriots, saviors, fathers of our country — 
Brututes, for what I know, and Timoleons I We have 
failed — therefore, we are rebels, traitors; and, I sup- 
pose, ere long shall be victims." 
" The plot, then, is discovered ?" 
" Even so, Theresa." 

" And bow long, Jasper, have you known this dread- 
ful termination?" 

" I have foreseen it these six weeks or more. I 
knew it, for the first time, to-day." 

" And is it al>solutely known, divulged, proclaimed ? 
Have arrests been made ?" she asked, with a degree of 
coolness that amazed him, while he felt that it augured 
ill for the success of his iniquitous scheme ; but he had, 
in some sort, foreseen her questions, and his answers 
were prepared already. He answered, therefore, as 
unhe-itatingly as if there hud been one word of truth 
in all that he was uttering. 

" It is a/l known to one of the leading ministers of 
the government ; it is not divulged ; and no arre.«its have 
been made yet. But the breathing space will be brief." 
" All, then, is easy I Let u-* lly I Let us take horse 
at once — this very night! By noon to-morrow, we 
shall l)c in Plymouth, and thence we can gain France, 
and 1x3 safe there until this tyranny shall bo o*erpa.'«t." 
" Brave girl I" he replied, with the affectation of a 
melancholy smile. " Brave Theresa, you would bear 
exile, ruin, poverty with the outlawed traitor; and we 
might still l>e happy. But, ala.«, girl ! it is too late to 
fly. The p<jrts are all closed throughout England. It 
is too late to fly, and to fight is impressible." 

" Then it remains only that we die !" she exclaimed, 
casting herself into his arms, " and that is not so difficult, 
now that I know you love me, Jasper." But, even as 
she uttered the words, his previous conversatioo re- 
curred to her mind, and she started from his arms, 
crying out, " but you spoke of a sacrifice ! — a sacrifice 
which I could make ! Is it possible that I can save you ? ' ' 
" Not me alone, Theresa, but all the band of bro- 
thers who are sworn to this emprise ; nor them alone, 
but England, which may, by your deed, still be libe- 
rated from the tyrant." 



She turned her beautiful eyes upward, and her lips 
moved rapidly, although she spoke not. She was 
praying for aid from on high — ^for strength to do her 
duty. 

He watched her with calm, expectant, munoved eyes, 
and muttered to himself, " I have gained. She will 
yield " 

"Now," she said, "now," as her prayer was ended, 
" I am strong now to bear. Tell me, Jasper, what 
must I do to save you ?" 

"I cannot tell you, dearest. I cannot — it is too 
much — you could not make it ; nor if you would, couU 
I. Let it pa.<<s. We will die— all die together." 

" And England !" exclaimed the girl, with her face 
kindling gloriously; "and our mother England, naoit 
she ()erish by inches in the tyrant's clutch, because «M 
are cowards ? No, Jasper, no. Be of more constant 
mind. Tell me, what is it I must do? and, though it 
wring my heart and rack my brain, if I can save yoa 
and your gallant friends, and our dear native land, I 
will save them, though it kill me." 

" Could you endure to part from me, Theresa— 4o 
part from me forever?" 

"To part from you, Jasper!" no written phrvs 
can express the agony, the ang1ti^h, the despair, which 
were made manifest in every sound of those few 
simple words. A breaking heart spoke out in every 
accent. 

" Ay, to part from me, never to see me more — never 
to hear my voice ; only to know that I exist, and thtt 
I love you — love you beyond my own soul ! Could 
you do this, Theresa, in the hope of a meeting hereaAef) 
where no tyranny should ever part us any more ?" 

"I know not — I know not!" she exclaimed, in a 
shrill, piercing tone, most unlike her usual soA, slow 
utterance. " Is this the sacrifice you spoke of? Would 
this 1)0 called for at my hands ?" 

" To part from me so utterly that it should not be 
known or susjiected that we had ever met — ever been 
wedded ?" 

" Why, Ja-^per," she cried, starting, and gazing at 
him wildly, "that were impossible; all the worid 
knows that we have met — that we have lived together 
here — ^that I am your wife. What do you mean ? Are 
you jesting with me ? No, no ! God help me ! that re- 
solute, stern, dark expression ! No, no, no, no ! Do 
not frown on me, Jasper ; but keep me not in this sus- 
pense — only tell me, Ja«per." 

" The whole world— that is to say, the whole wotW 
of villagers and pca^^ants here, do know that we have 
met — that we have lived together; but they do not 
Jinotp — nay, more, they do not believe, that you art 
my wife, Theresa." 

" Not your wife— not your wife ' What, in God*s 
name, then, do they believe me to be. But I am — I am 
— yes, before Crod and man, I am your wife, Jasper Si. 
Aubyn ! That shame will I never bear. The parish 
register will prove it." 

" Before God, dearest, most assuredly yoa ors my 
wife ; but before man, I grieve to say, it is not so; Mr 
will the register, to which you appeal — as I did, when 
I first heard the scandal— prove any thing, but agaimt 
you. It seems the rascal sexton cut out the record of 
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our marriage from the r^^ister, so soon as the old 
rector died. He is gone, so that he can witness nothing. 
Alderly and the sexton will not speak, for to do so 
would implicate themselves in the guilt of having mu- 
tilated the church-register. Alderly's mother is an 
idiot. We can prove nothing." 

" And when did you learn all this, Jasper?" she 
asked, calmly ; for a light, a fearful yet most clear 
illumination began to dawn upon her mind. 

" Last night. And I rode down this morning to the 
church, to inspect the register. It is as I was told ; 
there is no trace of the record which we signed, and 
saw witnessed, on its pages." 

" And to what end should Verity and Alderly have 
done this great crime needlessly?" 

"Villains themselves, tiiey fancied that I too was a 
▼illain ; and that, if not then, at some after time, I should 
desire to profit by their villainy, and should then be in 
their power." 

"Ha!" she said, still maintaining perfect self-pos- 
session. *' It seems, at least, that their villainy was 
wise, was prophetical " 

"Theresa!" his voice was stern, and harsh, and 
threatening — his brow as black as midnight. 

" Pardon me !" she said. " Pardon me, Jasper ; but 
you should make allowance for some feeling in a wo- 
man. I am, then, looked upon as a lost, fallen wretch, 
as a disgrace to my name and my sex, a concubine, a 
harlot — is it not so, Jasper?" 

"Alas! alas! Theresa!" 

"And you would have me? — speak !" 

"I would not have you do it ; God knows ! it goes 
nigh to break my heart to think of it — I only tell you 
what alone can save us — " 

" I understand — it needs not to mince the matter ; 
what is it, then, that can save us — save you, I should 
say rather, and your friends?" 

" That you should leave me, Theresa, and go where 
you would, so it were not within a hundred miles of 
this place— but better to France or Italy ; all that wealth 
oould procure you, you should have; and my love 
would be yours above all things, even although we 
never meet, until we meet in heaven." 

" Heaven, sir, is for the innocent and faithful, not 
for the liar and the traitor ! But how shall this avail 
any thing to save you, if I consent to do it ? I must 
know all ; I must see all clearly, before I act." 

" Are you strong enough to bear what I shall say to 
you, my poor Theresa ?" 

" Else had I not borne to hear what you have said 
to me." 

"It 18 the secretary of state, then, who has dis- 
covered our plot. He is himself half inclined to join 
us ; but he is a weak, interested, selfish being, although 
of vast wealth, great influence, and birth most noble. 
Now, he has a daughter — " 

" Ah !" the wretched girl started as if an ice-bolt had 
shot to her very heart, " and you — you would wed 
her!" 

"That is to say, he would have me wed her; and 
on that condition joins our party. And so our lives, 
and England's liberties, should be preserved by your 
glorious sacrifice." 
28 



" I must think, then— I must think," she answered, 
burying her head in her hands, in truth, to conceal the 
agony of her emotions, and to gain time, not for de- 
liberation, but to compose her mind and clear her voice 
for speech. 

And he stood gazing on her, with the cold, cutting 
eye, the calm, sarcastic sneer, of a very Mephistopheles, 
believing that she was about to yield,, and inwardly 
mocking the very weakness, on which he had played, 
to his own base and cruel purposes. 

But in a moment she arose and confronted him, pale, 
calm, majestical, most lovely in her extremity of 
sorrow, but firm as a hero or a martyr. 

" And so," she said, in a clear, cold, ringing voice, 
" this is the sacrifice you ask of me ? — to sever myself 
from you forever — to go forth into the great, cruel, cold 
world alone, with a bleeding, broken heart, a blighted 
reputation, and a blasted name? All this I might en- 
dure, perhaps I would— but you have asked Tiwre of 
me, Jasper. You have asked me to confess myself a 
thing infamous and vile — a polluted wretch — ^not a 
wife, but a wanton ! You have asked me, your own 
wedded wife, to write myself down, with my own 
hand, a harlot, and to stand by and look on at your 
marriage with another — as if I were the filthy thing 
you would name me. Than be that thing, Jasper, I 
would rather die a hundred fold ; than call myself that 
thing, being innocent of deed or thought of shame, I 
had rather be it ! Now, sir, are you answered ? What, 
heap the name of harlot on my mother's ashes ! What, 
blacken my dead father's stainless 'scutcheon ! What 
— He, before my God, to brand myself, the fii*st of an 
honest line, with the strumpet's stain of blackness ! 
Never! never ! though thou and I, and all the youth of 
England, were to die in tortures inconceivable ; nev^er ! 
though England were to perish unredeemed ! Now, 
sir, I ask you, are you answered?" 

*' I am," he replied, perfectly unmoved, " I am an- 
swered, Theresa, as I hoped, as I expected to be." 

"What do you mean? — did you not aik me to do 
this thing?" 

"I did not, Theresa. I told you what sacrifice 
might save us all. I did not ask you to make it. Nay, 
did I not tell you that I would not even sufler you to 
make it ?" 

" But you told me — you told me— God help me, for 
I think I shall go mad ! Oh ! tempt me no further, 
Jasper ; try me no further. Is — is this true, that you 
have told me?" 

Every word — every word of it, my own best love," 
answered the arch deceiver, " save only that I would 
not for my life, nay, for my soul, have suffered you to 
make the sacrifice I spoke' of. Perish myself, my 
friends! perish England ! nay, perish the whole earth, 
rather !" 

"Then why so tempt me? Why so sorely, so 
cruelly try this poor heart, Jasper?" 

" To learn if you were strong enough to share in my 
secrets— and you shall share them. We must fly, 
Theresa ; not from Plymouth ; not from any seaport, 
but from the wildest gorge in the wild coast of Devon. 
I have hired a fishing-boat to await us. We must ride 
forth alone, as if for a pleasure party, across the hills. 
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to-morrow, and so make our way to the place ap- 
pointed. If we escape, all shall be well — come the 
worst, as you said, my own Theresa, at least we shall 
die together." 

" Are you in earnest, Jasper?" 

" On my soul ! by the God who hears me !" 

" And you ivill take me with you ; you will not cast 
me from you ; you will uphold me ever to be your 
own, your wedded wife?" 

=' I will— I will. Not for the universe ! not for my 
own soul ! would I lose you, my own, own Theresa I" 

And he clasped her to his bosom, in the fondest, 
closest embrace, and kissed her beautiful lips eagerly, 
passionately. And she, half fainting in his arms, could 
only murmur, in the revulsion of her feelings, "Oh, 
happy I happy ! too, too happy I" 

Then he released her from his arms, and bade her 
go to bed, for it was waxing late, and she would need 
a good night's rest to strengthen her for the toils of to- 
morrow's journey. 

And she smiled on him, and prayed him not to tarry 
long ere he joined her; and retired, still agitated and 
ner\'ous from the long continuance of the dreadful 
mental conflict to which he had subjected her. 

But he, when she had left the room, turned almost 
instantly as pale as ashes — brow, cheeks, nay, his verj- 
lips were white and cold. The actor was exhausted 
by his own exertions. The man shrunk from the task 
which was before him. 

"The worse for her!" he muttered, through his 
hard-set teeth, " the worse for her! the obstinate, vain, 
willful fool ! I would, by heaven ! I would have saved 
her!" 

Then he clasped his burning brow with the fingers 
of his left hand, as if to compress its fierce, rapid 
heating, and strode to and fro, through the narrow 
room, working the muscles of his clinched right hand, 
as if he grasped the hilt of sword or dagger. 

" There is no other way," he said at length ; " there 
is no other way, and I vnist do it — must do it with 
my own hand. But — can I — can I — ? — " he paused 
a moment, and resumed his troubled walk. Then 
halted, and muttered in a deep voice, " By hell ! there 
is naught that a man cannot do ; and I — am I not ^ 
man, and a right resolute, and stout one? It shall be 
so — it is her fate ! her fate ! Did not her father speak 
of it that night, as I lay weak and wounded on the bed? 
did I not dream it thrice thereafter, in that same bed ? 
though then I understood it not. It shall be there — 
even there — where I saw it happen ; so shall it pass 
for accident. It is fate ! — who can strive against their 
fate ?" 

Again he was silent, and during that momentary 
pause, a deep, low, muttering roar was heard in the 
far distance — a breathless hush — and again, that long, 
hollow, crashing roll, that tells of elemental warfare. 

Jasper's eye flashed, and his whole face glared with 
a fearful and half frenzied illumination. 

" It M," he cried, " it is thunder! From point to 
point it is true ! It is her fate — ^her fate !" 

And with the words, be rushed from the room ; and 
within ten minutes, was folded in the rapCuroas em- 
brace of the snowy arms of her, whose doom of 



death he had decreed already in the secrets of his 
guilty soul. 

CHAPTER m. 

The Deed of Blood, 

It rose ngain, but indistinct to view, 

And left the Mraters of a purple hue. Btbosi. 

Throughout that livelong night, the thunder roared 
and rolled incessantlv, and from moment to moment 
the whole firmament seemed to yawn asunder, show- 
ing its inner vaults, sheeted with living and coruscant 
fire, while ever and anon long, arrowy, forked tongues, 
of incandescent brightness, darted down from the 
zenith, cleaving the massive storm-clouds with m crash 
that made the whole earth reel and shudder. 

Never, within the memory of man, had such a storm 
been known at that season of the year. Huge brancbets 
lai^r than trees of ordinary size, were rent from the 
gigantic oaks by the mere force of the hurricane, and 
whirled away like straws before its fur}'. The rain 
fell not in drops or showers, but in vast sheeted co- 
lumns. The rills were swollen into rivers, the rivers 
covered the lowland meadows, expanded into very 
seas. Houses were unroofed, steeples and chimnefi 
hurled in ruin to the earth, cattle Were killed in the 
open fields, unscathed by lightning, by the mere weight 
of the storm. 

Yet through that awful turmoil of the elements, 
which kept men waking, and bold hearts tremMtDg 
from the Land's end to Cape Wrath, Jasper St. Aubyn 
slept as calmly as an infant, with his head pillowed OQ 
the soft bosom of his innocent and lovely wife. And 
she, though the tempest roared around, and the thunder 
crashed above her, so that she could not close an eye 
in sleep; though she believed that to-morrow she wis 
alx)ut to fly from her native land, her home, never, 
perhaps, to see them more; though she looked forward 
to a life of toil and wandering, of hardship, and of 
peril as an exile's wife, perhaps to a death of horror, as 
a traitor's confederate, she blessed God with a grateful 
heart, that he had restored to her her husband's love, 
and watched that dear sleeper, dreaming a waking 
dream of perfect happiness. 

But him no dreams, either sleeping or waking, dis- 
turlxjd from his heavy stupor, or diverted from his 
helli>h purpose. So resolute, so iron-like in its un- 
bending pertinacity was that young, boyish mind, that 
having once resolved upon his action, not all the 
terrors of heaven or of hell could have turned him 
from it. 

There lay beneath one roof, on one marriage bed, 
ay, clasped in one embrace, the resolved murderer, 
and his unconscious victim. And he had tasted the 
honey of her lips, had fondled, had caressed her to the 
last, had sunk to sleep, lulled by the sweet, low voksB 
of her who, if his power should mate his will, would 
never look upon a second morrow. 

And here, let no one say such things cannot be,scve 
in the fancy of the rhap!K)dist or the romancer; such 
things are impossible— for not only is there DoCkin^ 
under the sun impossible to human power, or be)'Ood 
the aim of human wickedness, but such things ar9 and 
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TO been, and will be again, so long as human paasioii 
isEts uncontrolled by principle. 
Such things have been among ourselves, and in our 
m day, as he who writes has seen, and many of 
Me who read must needs remember— and such things 
5re that night at Widecomb. 
With the first dappling of the dawn, the rage of the 
sments sunk into rest, the winda sighed themselves 
sleep, the pelting torrents melted into a soA, gray 
tist; only the roar of the distant waters, mellowed 
ito a strange fitful murmur, was heard in the general 
wqofllity which follow^ the loud uproar. 
Wearied with her involuntary watching, Theresa 
a asleep also, still clasping in her fond arms the mise- 
Me, guilty thing which she had sworn so fatally, and 
epC her vow so faithfully, to love, honor, and obey. 
When the sun rose, the wretched man awoke from 
bdeep and dreamless sleep; and as his eye fell on 
M innocent, sweet face, calm as an infant's, and 
wene, though full of deep thoughts and pure affiscticxis, 
i did start, he did shudder, for one second's space — 
xhaps for that fleeting point of time, he doubted. But 
k were so, he nerved himself again almost without an 
Rut, disengaged himself gently from the embrace of 
» entwined arms, with something that sounded like 
HBolhered curse, and stalked away in sullen gloom, 
Ifkig her buried in her last natural slumber. 
Two hours had, perhaps, gone over, and the mom- 
g^ had come out bright and glorious after the midnight 
ttm, the atmosphere was clear and breezy, the skies 
m as crj'stal, and the glad sunshine glanced and 
rUded with ten thousand gay reflections in the dia- 
and rain-drops which still gemmed every blade of 
•K, and glistened in every flowret's cup, when 
Inesa's light step was heard coming down the stairs, 
id her sweet voice inquiring where she should find 
laster St. Aubyn. 

^'lam here, answered his deep voice, which for 
le moment he made an eflbrt to inflect graciously, and 
^ the word he made his appearance from the door 
This study, booted to the mid-thigh, and spurred; with 
long, heavy rapier at his side, and a stout dagger 
oomerbalancing it in the other side of his girdle. He 
Is dressed in a full suit of plain black velvet, without 
>y ornament or embroidery ; and whether it was that 
« contrast made him look paler, or that the horror of 
bat he was about to do, though insuflicient to turn his 
ud heart, had sufficed to blanch his cheek and lips, 
know not, but, as she saw his face, Theresa started 
if she had seen a ghost. 

"How pale you look, Jasper," she said earnestly; 
ire you ill at ease, dearest, or anxious about me ? 
it be the last, vex not yourself, I pray you ; for I am 
I in the least afraid, either of the fatigue or of the 
{rage. For the rest," she added, with a bright smile, 
ended to reassure him, " I have long wished to see 
bslie France^ as they call it ; and to me the change 
scene, so long as you are with me, dearest Jasper, 
1 be but a change of pleasure. I hope I have not 
It you waiting. But I could not sleep during the 
bt for the thunder, and about daybreak I was ovei^ 
frered by a heavy slumber. I did not even hear you 
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" I saw that you slept heavily, my own love," he 
made answer, *' and was careful not to wake you, 
knowing what you would have to undergo to-day, and 
wishing to let you get all the rest you could befort 
starting. But come, let us go to breakfast. We have 
little time to loae, the horses will be at the door in half 
an hour." 

" Come, then," she answered, " I am ready ;" and 
she took his arm as she spoke, and passed, leaning on 
him, through the long suit of rooms, which now, for 
above a year had been her home in mingled happiness 
and sorrow. ** Heigho !" she murmured, with a half 
sigh, " dear Widecomb ! dear, dear Widecomb, many 
a happy hour have I spent within your walls, and it 
goes hard with me to leave you. I wonder, shall I 
ever see you more." 

** Never," replied the deep voice of her husband, in 
so strange a tone, that it made her turn her head and 
look at him quickly. A strange, dark spasm had con- 
vulsed his face, and was not yet passed from it, when 
her eye met his. She thought it was the efiect of na- 
tural grief at leaving his fine place— the place of his 
birth— as an outlaw and an exile ; and half repenting 
that she had so spoken as to excite his feelings, she 
hastened to soothe them, as she thought, by a gayer and 
more hopeful word. 

" Never heed, dearest Jasper," she said, pressing 
his arm, on which she hung, " if we do love old Wide- 
comb, there are as. fair places elsewhere, on the 
world's green face, and if there were not, happy minds 
will aye find, or make happy places. And we, why 
spite of time and tide, wind and weather, we will be 
happy, Jasper. And I doubt not a moment, that we shall 
yet live to spend happy days once more in Widecomb." 

" I fear, never," replied the young man, solemnly. 
It was a singular feeling — ^he did not repent, he did not 
falter or shrink in the least from his murderous pur- 
pose ; but, for his life, he could not give her a hope, he 
could not say a word to cheer her, . or deceive her, 
further than he was compelled to do in order to carry 
out his end. 

The morning meal passed silently and sadly ; for, 
in spite of all her efibrts to be gay, and to make him 
lighter-hearted, his brow was clouded, and he would 
not converse ; and she, fearing to vex him, or to tres- 
pass on what she believed to be his deep regret at 
leaving home, ceased to intrude upon his sorrow. 

At length he asked her, " are you ready?" and as 
he spoke, arose from the table. 

" Oh yes," she answered, " I am always ready when 
you want me. And see, Jasper," she added, " here 
are my jewels," handing him a small ebony casket 
" I thought they might be of use to us, in case of our 
wanting money ; and yet I should grieve to part with 
them, for they are the diamonds you gave me that 
night we were wedded*** 

He took it vnth a steady hand, and thrust it into the 
bosom of his dress, saymg, with a forced smile, " You 
are ever careAd, Theresa. But you have said nothing, 
I trust, to your maidens, of our going." 

** Sorely not, Jasper, they believe I am going but for 
a mcMming's ride. Do you not see that I have got on 
my new habit? You have not paid me one compli- 
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ment on it, sir. I think you might at least have told 
me that I looked pretty in it. I know the day when 
you would have done so, without my begging it." 

"Is that meant for a reproach, Theresa?" he said, 
gloomily, " I)ecause — " 

" A reproach, Jasper," she interrupted him quickly, 
" how little j'ou understand poor me ! I hoped, by my 
silly prattle, to win you from your sorrow at leaving 
all that you love so dearly. But I will be silent—" 
" Do fo, I pray you, for the moment." 
And without further words, he led her down the 
steps of the terrace, and helped her to mount her 
palfrey, a beautiful, slight, high-bred thing, admirably 
fitted to carry a lady round the trim ride» of a park, 
but so entirely deficient in bone, strength, and sinew, 
that no animal could have been conceived less ca- 
pable of enduring any continuous fatigue, or even of 
making any one strong and sustained exertion. Then 
he sprung to the back of his own noble horse, a tall, 
powerful, thorough-bred hunter, of about sixteen hands 
in height, with bone and muscle to match, capable, as 
it would appear, of carrying a man-at-arms in full har- 
ness through a long march or a pitched battle. 

Just as he was on the point of starting, he observed 
that one of his dogs, a favorite grayhound, was loose, 
and about to follow him, when he commanded him to 
be taken up instantly, rating the man who had held the 
horses very harshly, and cursing him soundly for dis- 
obeying his orders. 

Then, when he saw that he was secure against the 
animal's following him, he turned his horse's head to 
the right hand, toward the great hills to the westward, 
saying aloud, so that all the bystanders could hear him, 
" Well, lady fair, since we are only going for a 
pleasure ride, suppose we go up toward the great deer- 
park in the forest. By the way," he added, turning in 
his saddle to the old steward, who was standing on the 
terrace, "I desired Haggerston, the horse-dealer, to 
meet me here at noon, about a hunter he wants to sell 
me. If I should not be back, give him some dinner, 
and detain him till I return. I shall not be late, for I 
fancy my lady will not care to ride very far." 

" Do n't be too sure of that, Jasper," she replied, 
with an arch smile, thinking to aid him in his project. 
" It is so long since I have ridden out with you, that 
I may wish to make a day of it. Come, let us start.'* 
And she gave her jennet its head, and cantered 
lightly away over the green, her husband following at 
a trot of his powerl'ul hunter ; and in a few minutes 
they were both hidden from the eyes of the ser\'ants, 
among the clumps of forest-trees and the dense thickets 
of the chase. 

At something more than three miles' distance from 
Widecomb House, to the westward, there is a pass in 
the hills, where a bridle-road crosses the channel of 
the large brook, which I have named so oflen, and 
which, at a point far lower down, was the scei\p of 
Jasper's ill-omened introduction to Theresa Allan. 

This bridle-road, leading from the sparse settlements 
on Dartmoor to the nearest point of the seacoast, was 
a rough, dangerous track, little frequented except by 
the smugglers and poachers of that region, and lay for 
the most part considerably below the level of the Mir- 



rounding country, between wooded hills, or walls of 
dark gray rock. 

The point at which it crosses the stream is singularly 
wild and romantic, for the road and the river both are 
walled by sheer precipices of gray, shattered, lime- 
stone rock, nearly two hundred feet in height, pe]> 
fectly barren, bare, and treeless, except on the sum- 
mits, which are covered with heather and low, stunted 
shrubbery. 

The river itself, immediately above the ford, by 
which the road passes it, descends by a flight of rodcy 
steps, or irregular shelvy rapids, above a hundred feet 
within three times as many yards, and then spreads 
out into a broad, open pool, where its waters, not ordi- 
narily above three feet deep, glance rapidly, but still 
and unbroken, over a level pavement of smooth stooe^ 
almost as slipperj' as ice. Scarce twenty yards below 
this, there is an abrupt pitch of sixty f^l in perpen- 
dicular height, over which the river rushes at all times 
in a loud foaming waterfall, but after storms among the 
hills, in a tremendous roaring cataract. 

The ford Ls never a safe one, owing to the insecure 
foothold afforded by the slippery limestome, but whea 
the river is in flood, no one in his senses would dream 
of crossing it. 

Yet it was by this road that Ja.«per had persuaded 
his young wife that they could alone hope to eecafe 
with any chance of safety, and to this point he was 
leading her. And she, though she knew the paM, 
and all its perils, resolute to accompany him throu^ 
life, and, if need should be, to death itself, rode 
onward with him, cheerful and apparently fearleM. 

They reached its brink, and the spectacle it aflbrded 
was, indeed, fearful. The river swollen by the raiit 
of the past night, though, like all mountain torreatt, 
rising and falling rapidly, it was already subsiding^ 
came down from the moors with an arrowy rush, dear 
and transparent as glass, yet deep in color as the rich 
brown cairn-gorm. The shelvy rapids above the 
ford were one sheet of snow-white foam, and in the 
ford itself the foam-flakes wheeled round and round, as 
in a huge boiling caldron, while below it the roar of 
the cataract was louder than the loudest thunder, and 
the spray rolling upward from the whirlpool beneath, 
clung to the crags above in mist-wi-eaths so dense that 
their summits were invisible. 

"Good God !" cried Theresa, turning deadly pale, as 
she looked on the fearful pool. " We are lost. It is 
impossible." 

" By heaven !" he answered, impetuously, " I must 
pass it, or stay and be hanged. Vou can do as you 
will, Theresa." 

" But is it possible?" 

" Certainly it is. Do you think I would lead 3roa 
into certain death. But see, I will ride across and re- 
turn, that you may see how easy it is, to a brave heart 
and a cool hand." 

And, confident in the strength of his horse and in hit 
own splendid horsemanship, he plunged in dauntle^lyy 
and keeping up stream near to the foot of the upper 
rapids, struggled through it, and returned to her wilii- 
out much dilliculty, though the water rose above the 
belly of his horse. 
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He heard, however, that a fresh storm was rattling 
and roaring, even now, among the hills above, and 
he knew by that sign that a fresh torrent was even 
now speeding its way down tlie chasm. 

There was no time to be lost — it was now or never. 
He cast an eager glanoe aromid — a glance that read 
and marked every thing — as he came to land ; save 
only Theresa, there was not a human being within 
sight. 

" You see," he said, with a smile, " there is no 
danger. '* 

" I see," she answered, merrily. " Forgive me for 
being such a little coward. But you will lead Rosa- 
bella, wont you, Jasper?" 
" Surely," he answered. " Come." 
And catching the curb-rein of the pony with his 
left hand, and guiding his own horse with his right, 
holding his heavy loaded hunting-whip between bis 
teeth, he led her down into the foaming waters, 
so that her palfrey was between himself and the 
cataract. 

It was hard work, and a fearful struggle for that 
slender, light -limbed palfrey to stem that swollen river ; 
and the long skirt of Theresa's dress, holding the 
water, dragged the struggling animal down toward the 
waterfall. Still, despite every disadvantage, it would 
have battled to the other side, had fair play been 
given it. 

But when they reached the very deepest and most 
turbulent part of the pool, under pretence of aiding it, 
Jasper lifted the jennet's fore-legs, by dint of the strong, 
sharp curb, clear off the bottom. The swollen stream 
came down with a heavier swirl, its hind legs were 
swept from under it, in an instant, and with a piercing 
scream of agony and terror, the palfrey was whirled 
over the brink of the fall. 

But, as it fell, unsuspicious of her husband's horrible 
intent, the wretched girl freed her foot from the stirrup, 
and throwing herself over to the right hand, with a 
wild cry, " Save me I save me, my God ! save me, 
Jasper!" caught hold of his velvet doublet with both 
hands, and clung to him with the tenacious grasp of 
the death-struggle. 

Even then — even then, had he relented, one touch 
of the spur would have carried his noble horse clear 
through the peril. 

But no ! the instant her horse fell, he shifted his 
reins to the left hand, and grasped his whip firmly in 
the right ; and now, with a face of more than fiendish 
horror, pale, comprest, ghastly, yet grim and resolute 
as death, he reared his hand on high, and poised the 
deadly weapon. 

Then, even then, her soft blue eyes met his, full, in 
that moment of unutterable terror, of hope and love, 
even then overpowering agony. She met his eyes, 
glaring with wolfish fury ; she saw his lifted hand, and 
even then would have saved his soul that guilt. 

" Oh no !" she cried, " oh no ! I will let go— I will 
droWD, if you wish it ; I will— I will, indeed ! Oh God ! 
do not you — do not you — kill me, Jasper." 

And even as she spoke, she relaxed her hold, and 
wfiered herself to glide down into the torrent; bat it 
was all too late— the furious blow was dealt— with 
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that appalling sound, that soft, dead, crushing plash, it 
smote her full between those lovely eyes. 

"Oh Gt)d! — my God! — forgive — ^Jasper! Jasper!" 
— and she plunged deep into the pool ; but as the waters 
swept her over the cataract's verge, they rai:«ed her 
corpse erect ; and its dead face met his, with the eyes 
glaring on his own yet wide open, and the dread, gory 
spot between them, as he had seen it in his vision 
years before. 

He stood, motionless, reigning his charger in the 
middle of the raging current, unmindful of his peril, 
gazing, horror-stricken, on the spot where he had seen 
her last — his brain reeled, he was sick at heart. 

A wild, piercing shout, almost too shrill to be human, 
aroused him from his trance of terror. He looked up- 
ward almost uncon.<K:iously, and it seemed to him that 
the mist had been drawn up like a curtain, and that a 
man in dark garb stood gazing on him from the summit 
of the rocks. 

If it were so, it wa** but for a second's space. The fog 
closed in thicker again than before, the torrent came 
roaring down in fiercer, madder flood, and wheeling 
his horse round, and spurring him furiously, it wa'^ all 
that Jasper St. Aub>ni could do, by dint of hand and 
foot, and as iron a heart as ever man posse!»sed, to 
avoid following his victim to her watery grave. 

Once safe, he cast one last glance to the rocks, to 
the river, but he saw, heard nothing. He whirled the 
bloody whip over the falls, plunged his spurs, rowel- 
deep, mto the horse's sides, and with hell in in his 
heart, he galloped, like one pursued by the furies of 
the slain, back, alone, to Widecomb. 

CHAPTER IV. 
The Vengeance. 

A change came o'er the spirit of my dream, 
The wanderer was returned. Btron. 

It was not yet high noon, when, wet from spur to 
shoulder with mud and spray, bloody with spurring, 
spotted from head to heel with gory foam-flakes from 
his jaded horse's wide-distended jaws, and quivering 
nostrils, bareheaded, pale as death, and hoarse with 
shouting, Ja<per St. Aubyn galloped frantically up to 
the terrace-steps of Widecomb House; and springing 
to the ground, reeled, and would have fallen headlong 
had he not been caught in the arms of one of the 
serving men, who came ruiming down the stone stairs 
to assist him. 

As soon as he could collect breath to speak, " Call 
all!" he cried, ** call all ! Ring the great bell, call all 
—get ladders, ropes — run — ride — she is gone — she is 
lost — swept over the black falls at Hawkshurt! Oh 
God ! oh God!" and he fell, as it seemed, senseless to 
the earth. 

Acting— «heer acting, all! 

They raised him and carried him np stairs, and laid 
him on the bed — on her bed— the bed whereon he had 
kissed her lips last night, and clasped her lovely form 
which was now haply entwined in the loathsome coils 
of the slimy mud-eels. 

He shuddered. He could not endure it. He opened 
his eyes again, and feigning to recover his senses, chid 
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the men from his presence, and again couunanded, so 
peremptorily, that none dare dii^obey him, that every 
servant — man, woman, maid or boy — i*houId bt»gone to 
the place he had named, nor return till they brought 
back his lust angel's body. 

They believed that he was mad ; but mad or sane, 
his anger was so terrible at all times, and nuw so fierce, 
&o frantic and appalling, that none dared to gainsay him. 

Within half an hour after his return, save hiiikjelf, 
there was not a human beuig left within the walls of 
Widecomb Manor. 

Then he arose and descended slowly, but with a firm 
foot and unchanged brow, into the great library of the 
Ilall. It was a vast, gloomy, oblong chaml)er, nearly 
a hundred feet in length, wainscoted and shelved with 
old black-oak, and dimly lighted by a range of narrow 
windows, with dark-stained glass and heavily wrought 
stone mullions. 

There was a dull wood-fire smouldering under the 
yawning arch of the chinmey-piece, and in front of tiie 
fire stood an old oaken table, and a huge leathern 
arm-chair. 

Into this Ja-^per cast Iiimself, with his back to the 
door, which he had left open, in the absence of his 
inind. For nearly an hour he sat there without moving 
hand or foot, gazing gloomily at the fire. But, at 
the end of that time, he started, and seemed to re- 
recollect himself, opened the drawer of the writing- 
table, and took out of it tlie record of his wretched 
victim's marriage. 

lie read it carefully, over and over again, and then 
c^u^hed it in his hand, saying, " Well, all is safe now, 
THANK (;od!'' Yes, he tha7iked God for the suc- 
cess of the murder he had done! " But here goes to 
make assurance doubly sure." 

And with the word he was about to cast the paper 
which he held into the a>hes, when the hand of a man, 
who had entered the room and walked up to him with 
no very silent or stealthy step, while he was engrosted 
too deeply by his own guilty tlioughts to mark very 
certainly any thing that might occur without, was laid 
with a grip like that of an iron vice upon his shoulder. 

He started and turned round ; but as he did so, tiie 
other hand of the stranger seized his right hand which 
held the marriage record, grasping it right across the 
knuckles, and crushed it together by an action so 
powerful and irresistible, that the fingers involuntarily 
opened, and the fatal document fell to the ground. 

Instantly the man cast Jasper off with a violent jerk 
which sent him to a distance of three or four yards, 
stooped, gathered up the paper, thrust it into his bosom, 
and then folding his arms across his stalwoit breast, 
stood quietly confronting the murderer, but with the 
quietude of the expectant gladiator. 

Jasper stared at the swarthy, sun-burned face, the 
coal-black hair clipped short upon the brow, the flash- 
ing eyes, that pierced him like a bword. He knew the 
face— he almost shuddered at the knowledge — yet, for 
his life, he could not call to miud where or when he 
met him 

But he stared only for nn instant ; insulted— outraged 
—be, in bis own house ! His ready sword wa« in his 
hand forthwith— 4he stranger was armed likewise with 



a long broadsword and a two-edged dagger, and heavy 
pistols at his girdle; yet he moved not, nor made the 
slightest movement to put hunself on the defensive. 

" Draw, dog ! " cr ed Jasper, furiously. " Draw and 
defend yourself, or I will slay you where you stand." 

"Hold!" replied the other steadily. "There is 
time enough— I will not baulk you. Look at me !— 
do you not know me?" 

" Know you ?— not I ; by heaven ! some rascal smn^ 
gler, I trow— come to rob whilu the house is in coo- 
fusion ! but you have reckoned without your boat this 
time. You leave not this room alive." 

•' That as it may be," said the other, codly. " I 
have looked death in the face too often to dread much 
the meeting ; but ere I die, I have some work to do. 
So you do not know me ?" 

" Not a whit I, I tell you." 

" Then is the luck mme, for I know you right well, 
young, sir !" 

" And for whom do you know me ?" 

"For ad— d villain always!" the man answered, 
" two hours since, for Theresa Allan's nmrderer ! and 
now, thanks to this paper, which, please God, I dull 
keep, for There^a Allan's— hu^band !" 

He spoke the last words in a voice of thunder, and 
at the same time drew and cocked, at a single motioBf 
a pistol with each hand. 

"You know too much— you know too much!" cried 
Jas()er, furious but undaunted " One of us two mmt 
die, ere either leaves this room." 

" It was lor that end I came hither ! Look at me 
now, and know Durzil Bras-de-fer— Theresa AUao's 
cousin ! your wife's rejected lover once, and now— 
your wife's avenger !" 

" Away ! I will not fight you !'* 

" Then, coward, with my own hands will I haog 
you on the oak tree before your own door; and on 
your breast I will pin this paper, and under it will 
write, ' Her Musderer, taken in the fact, tried, oaor 
demned, executed by me, 

Durzil Bras-de-fer.' " 

"Never!" 

" Take up your pistols, then — they lie there on the 
table. We will turn, back to back, and walk eadi to 
his own end of the room, then turn and fire— if that 
do not the work, let the sword finihh it." 

"Amen!" said St. Aubyn, "and the Lord have 
mercy on your soul, for I will send it to your cousin in 
five minutes." 

" And may the Fiend of Hell have yours — as he will, 
if there be either Fiend or God. Are you ready?" 

" Ay." 

" Then off with you, and when you reach the waD, 
turn and fire." 

And as he spoke, he turned away, and walked slowly 
and deliberately with measured strides toward the door 
by which ho had entered. 

Before he had taken six stepfi, however, a buUel 
whistled past his ear, cutting a lock off his hair in ill 
passage, and rebounded from the wall, flattened at his 
feet. Jasper had turned at once, and fired at him with 
deliberate aim. 

" Ua ! double murderer ! die in your treason !" and 
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the sailor leveled bis pistol in turn, and pulled the 
trigger ; had it gone off, Jasper St. Aubyn's days were 
ended then and there ; but no flash followed the sparks 
from the tlint — and he cast the us^eless weapon from him. 

At once they both raised their second pistol, and 
again Jasper's was discharged with a quick, sharp re- 
port ; and almost simultaneously with the crack, a dull 
sound, as of a blow, followed it ; and he knew that his 
ball bad taken effect on his enemy. 

Again Durzil's pistol failed him ; and then, for the 
first time, Ja^^per observed that the seaman's clothes 
were soaked with water. He had swam that rapid 
stream, and followed his beloved Theresa's murderer, 
ahnost with the speed of the stout horse that bore him 
home. 

Not a muscle of Durzil's face moved, not a sinew 
of his frame quivered, yet he was shot through the 
body, mortally— and he knew it. 

" Swords !" he cried, " swords!" 

And bounding forward, he met the youth midway, 
and at the first collision, sparks flew from the well- 
tempered blades. 

It was no even conflict, no trial of skill — three deadly 
passes of the sailor, as straight and almost as swif\ as 
lightning, with a blade so strong, and a wrist so ada- 
mantine, that no slight of Jasper's could divert them, 
were sent home in tierce — one in his throat, " That 
for your lie !" shouted Durzil ; a second in the sword 
arm, " That for your coward blow I" a third, which 
clove the very cavity of his heart asunder, " That for 
your life I" 

Ten seconds did not pass, from the first crossing of 
their blades until Jasper lay dead upon the floor, flood- 
ing bis own hearth-stone with his life-blood. 

Durzil leaned on his avenging blade, and looked 
down upon the dead. 

*' It is done * it is done just in time ! But just ! for I 
am sped likewise. May the Great God have mercy 
OD me, and pardon me my sins, as I did this thing not in 
hatred, but injustice and in honor ! Ah— I am sick— sick!" 

And he dropped down into the arm-chair in which 
Jasper was sitting as he entered ; and though he could 
hardty hold his head up for the deadly faintncss, and 
the reeling of his eyes and brain, by a great effort he 
drew out the marriage record from his breast— Jasper's 
ball had pier^d it, and it was dappled with his own 
life-blood — and smoothed it out fairly, and ajH^ad it on 
the board before him. 

Then he fell back, and closed his eyes, and lay for a 
long time motionless ; but the slow, sick throbbing of 
his heart showed that he was yet alive, though pass- 
ing rapidly away. 

Once he raised his dim eyes, and murmured, '' They 
tarry — they tarry very long. I fear me, they will 
oome too late." 

But within ten minutes after he had spoken, the 
sound of a multitude might be heard approaching, and 
a quick, strong, decided step of one man coming on be- 
fore all the rest. 

Within the last few minutes, Durzil had seemed to 
lose all consciousness and power. He was, indeed, all 
but dead. 

But at these sounds he roused like • dying war- 



horse to the trumpet ; and as the quick step crosf^ed 
the threshold, he staggered to his feet, drew his hand 
across his eyes, and cried, with his old sonorous voice, 
— it was his last effort — 

"Is that you, lieutenant?" 

"Ay, ay, captain." 

" Have you found her ?" 

" She is here," said the young seaman, pointing 
with his hand to the corpse, which they were jus«t 
bearing into the room. 

" And he — ha ! ha ! ha ! ha ! — he is — there !" and he 
pointed, with a triumphant wafture of his gory sword, 
toward Jasper's carcass, and then, with the blood 
spouting from his mouth and nostrils, fell headlong. 

His ofiicer raised him instantly, and as the flow of 
blood ceai'ed, he recovered his speech for a moment. 
He pointed to the gaping crowd, 

"Have^have you— told them — lieu — lieutenant?" 

" No, sir." 

" Tell— tell them— Met me hear you." 

" You see that wound in her forehead — you saw it 
all, from the first," he said, to the crowd, who were 
gazing in mute horror at the scene. " I told you, when 
I took you to the body, that I saw her die, and would 
tell you how she died, when the time should come. 
The time has come. He— that man, whose body lies 
there bleeding, and whose soul is now burning in 
Tophet, murdered her in cold blood — ^beat her brains 
out with his loaded hunting-whip. I— I, Hubert Man- 
vers, saw him do it." 

There was a low, dull murmur in the crowd, not of 
dissent or disbelief, but of doubt. 

"And w^ho slew master?" exclaimed black Jem 
Alderly, coming doggedly forward; "this has got to 
be answered for." 

" It is answered for, Alderly," said Durzil, in a faint 
but audible voice. " I did it — I slew him, as he has 
slain me. I am Durzil Olifaunt, whom men call Bras- 
de-fer. Do any of you chance to know me ?" 

" Ay, ay, all on us ! all on us !" shouted half the 
room ; for the frank, gallant, bold young seaman had 
ever been a general favorite. "Huzza! for Master 
Durzil !" 

And in spite of the horrors of the scene, in spite of 
the presence of the dead, a loud cheer followed. 

" Hush !" he cried, " hush ! this is no time for that, 
and no place. I am a dying man. There is not five 
minutes' life in me. Listen to me. Did any of you 
ever hear me tell a lie ?" 

" Never ! never!" ' 

"I should scarce, therefore, begin to do so now, 
with heaven and hell close before my eyes. Hubert 
Manvers spoke truly. I also saw him murder her — 
murder his own wife — for such she was ; therefore I 
killed him !" He gasped for a moment, gathered his 
breath again, and pointing to the table, " that paper, 
Hubert— quick — that pepei^-read it— I— am going- 
quick!" 

The young man understood his superior's meaning m 
an instant, caught the paper from the table, beckoned 
two or three of the olcter men about him, among others, 
Geoffrey, the old steward, and read akiud the reoord 
o( the unhappy girl's marriage. 
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At this moment the young vicar of Widecomb entered 
the room, and his eyes falling on the paper, " That is 
my father's hand- writing," he cried ; " this is the miss- 
ing leaf of my church regi!»ter!" 

•'Was she not — was she not— his — wife?" cried 
Bras-de-fer, raii^ing himself feebly on his elbow, and 
gazing with his whole soul in his dying eyes at the 
youthful vicar, and at the horror-stricken circle. 

" She was — she was assuredly, his lawful wife, and 
such I will uphold her," said the young man, solemnly. 
'• Her fame shall suffer no wrong any longer — her soul, 
I trust, is with her God already — for she was innocent, 



and good, and humble, as she was lovely and k 
Peace be with her." 

" Poor, poor lady !" cried several of the girls 
were present, heart-stricken, at the thought of 
own past conduct, and of her unvar^'ing sweel 
" Poor, poor lady !" 

"Hubert — Hubert — I — I have cleared her — c 
her character, I have avenged her death ; lay m 
side her. In ten — ten minutes I shall be — C 
bless — bless you, Hubert — with Theresa ! A — air 

He was dead. He had died in hia duty — ^whicl 
justice — truth — vengeance ! 
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The busy hum of day has passed, 
And countless millionB with the sun 

Iluve set, for wo or weal the cast — 
What 's said is said — what 's done is done. 

And with the purple and the gold 
There sinks many u soul to rest ; 

Hopes are wrecked — all fates are told — 
The rich made poor, the poor made blessed. 

Twilight's beauteous mantle now 
The earth enwraps, near and afar — 

Casts her influence o'er each brow, 
While peeps from heaven a single star ! 

That star to some is life and hope, 
To others though, despair and gloom — 

Euch twinkle reads the horoscope 
Of life, from cradle to the tomb ! 

Night now takes Twilight by the hand 
And leads her to her own blue sphere, 

Then calls forth her sentinel band^ 
At once ten thousand stars appear ! 

Hail, Queen Goddess ! then shout the bond 

As, rising in her silvery car. 
The Moon, with sceptre in her hand, 

Bids Night her veil aside to draw ! 

Now blessed are they who can enjoy 

An hour of such a summer's night- 
Speak, ye dungeons, life's alloy. 
Ye sick, diseased, ye barred of light ? 

Oh! for a crevice in the wall, 

To let one ray of moonlight in, 
*T would ease their hearts, and hope recall, 

While they repented of their sin. 

And resUeea, taming on his bed 
The wasted form cries oat with pain, 

Aa railing ap hii fevered head, 
Oh, Gh>d ! that I wore well again. 

And oh, the blind ! mau feel for ye, 
Shut oat horn loenei lo lovely bright, 

Most painfal thoaght— they oumot lee— 
Their night ii day— their day ii l^t ! 



The streets are crowded with the gay. 
The voice and laugh of girls are heard. 

Mellowed by the silver ray 
Of happy thought or witty word. 

Speak ! ye millions, who joy and gaze 

Upon the silvery charms of night. 
Can ye a tear of sorrow raise 

For thoie deprived of scenes so bright ? 

Bat why ask ye? no themes like these 
Your thoughts make sad— of other things 

Ye think, while onward wafts the breeze 
And the night bird sweetly sings. 

And yet, there is many a heart 
To whom the moonbeams give no light. 

Those strings with wo do almost part. 
Swept rudely by the cold world's blight. 

No soothing ray melts o'er their souls, 
No breeze lulls sweetly o'er those chords. 

That beat and sigh, like sea o'er shoals. 
For sympathy's kind, loving words. 

A blue spot in a stormy sky. 

From which a star gleams parely bright. 
Is like the smile or tearful eye ^ 

To those whose hearts are dark with night. 

Then feel for th' prii'ner, lick and blind- 
E'en the forest-rose, the deso^t-tree, 

The sprig of grass, Insied by the wind, 
Receive its kindest sympathy. 

Oh, Summer's night — ^man's Eden boon ! 

All Nature thrills with thy delight, 
Th' greenwood, rocky streams and flowen, 

Th' marm'ring lea, th' beach, the mcmntidii hii{ 

T^en give thy loal'i gmtitode to Him 
Who made the orb " to rale the night," 

And with the prayer of Cherabim 
Poor forth thy heart'! inmoit ddlght. 

And leara to feel for aaother'i wo, 

While to Heaven thoa breath'it thy prayer^ 
Foal jpujudiu from thy brent forego, 

And let sffRpatAjf reign ever then. 
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It waa a dreary night 

III the latter years of timei 
When a man, with thranken limbs 

And a forehead white with rime— 
With the rime of weary honrs 
Whose paths were not of flowers — 
And a beard of snowy whitej 
Walked slowly through the night. 

Pale Hecate, overhead. 
Shone coldly on his brow ; 

His eye was sunken and dim, 
His cheek had lost its glow. 

Bat his step, so fall of pride,— 

The maiihood of his stride, 

Gave this antiquated thijig 

The appearance of a king. 

The moon went sadly down 

To a level with his way. 
And the heavens became opprest 

With vapors dark and gray 
As Saturn, with his beard, 
And glass, and scythe, appeared : 
The old roan journeyed on. 
Growing weaker and more wan. 



Like a shadow, on his path 

With a silence, such as dwells 
In the desc^te dell of death 

Where we hear not even oar knells, 
Did Saturn slowly pass 
With his fatal scythe and glass : 
The traveler looked not back, 
But kept steadily on his track. 

From the earth which lay below. 
Until then so black and dumb. 

Came the roar of many a gun. 
With the roll of many a drum, 

And the mingling atrains of lute, 

Clarion, cymbal, fife and flute ; 

And among them, like a knell, 

Rose the clamor of a bell ! 

The wanderer heard the sound. 
And with patient, suffermg eyea 

Gazed reproachfully on high, 
Through the dark, unpttying skies ; 

But Saturn raised his steel 

And the old man ceased to feel ; 

And they laid along his bier 

The oadaveroos Old Year. 



THE COTTAGE 



BT J. HUNT, JX. 



How pleasing it is, in this world of digression. 

To pause, and to ponder some period fled ; 
The home of my infancy n»de an impression 

Which only will perish when mem'ry is dead. 
That rough, rugged form, how dear did I love it,— 

The bam by the orchard, and spring by the rill ; 
No spot upon earth which I so much covet, 

As that where our Cottage once stood on the hill. 
The rudely built Cottage, the old-fashioned Cottage, 
The one-story Cottage, that stood on the hill. 

Betide its broad hearth-stone, at evening, I 've listened 

The tale that my grandfather told of the wars ; 
He >d speak of his battles, while tears his eyes glistened, 

And prove what he stated, by showing his soars ! 
*T was then that my young heart beat high for the glory 

Of aiding some measure. Fame's pardiment to fill,— 
By giving in song, or relating in atory, 

My love for that Cottage, which Hood on the hill. 
The mdely built Cottage, the old-fashioned Cottage, 
The time-honored Cottage, that stood on the hiU. 



That time-honored Cottage— no dream or delusion — 

For 'ueath its old roof dwelt afifection and friends ; 
The seat of contentment and quiet seclusion, 

Where goodness found favor, and evil amends. 
What would I give could I once more regain it. 

And have the same feelings my bosom to fill ? 
Alas ! it 'a in ruins— love cannot retain it — 

Totfs gush for that Cottage which stood on the hill. 
The rudely built Cottage, the old-fashioned Cottage, 
The one-itory Cottage, that stood on the hill. 

Thongh parted by distance, those scenes of my childhood 

Rise fresh in my mind, when to them I recur— 
I fhncy I visit the vale and the wildwood, 

Where flowers yield perftame, like India's myrrh ;— 
And then, i^ the warmth of the deepest emotion, 

I stand as in yonth on the banks of that rill. 
And hear in its gurgle a song of devotion. 

With mine, for tiie Cottage that stood on the hill. 
The rudely built Cottage, the old-fitsfaiooed Cottage, 
The one-story Cottnge, that atood on the hill. 



THREE PICTURES: 



SUNRISE — NOONDAY — NIGHT 



BT CAJtOLINB 



" Like a clear foantaln, his desire 
Exults, and leapt toward the light. 

In ever^ drop it aayt < Aspire !' 
Striving for more ideal neight.'' 

" Looking within myself, I note how thin 
A plank of station, chance, or prosperous fate, 

Doth fence me from the clutching waves of sin : 
iji my own luart I find tkt worst man^s maU!" 



J.R. LOWBLL. 



Av artist was passing slowly through the thorough- 
fare of a great city, where for a few days he was so- 
journing. 

He was a young man, and the few years of his life, 
if they had proved heavy and sorrowful in experience, 
had at least left no dark impress on his forehead. His 
figure 'was strikingly elegant, and the face manly, and 
very beautiful ; it might well have been taken to re- 
prei^ent the Genius o{ Thought, so calm, elevated, 
and ennobled by spiritual excellence was it. 

The artist was a poor man, you could guess that by 
the worn garments in which he was attired, for from 
the figure, bearing, and whole appearance of the youth, 
it was evident that he was not of that class of geniuses 
who affect shabbiness in personal appearance, in the 
name of eccentricity. 

And he was an ambitious young man, too. A glance 
into his studio, where constantly and diligently he 
toiled in his vocation, had told you that. It would 
seem by the constant emendations he would make, and 
by the finished style he labored to impart to all he did, 
that nothing short of superior excellence or perfection 
in his art, would satisfy him. 

He has come into the open air this morning, not be- 
cause he is wearied with his work, for it is a source 
of continual delight to him — ^neither in search of amuse- 
ment, but to ponder on a thought which has long har- 
bored in his mind — three pictures should be his fame. 
From his quiet studio he would send into the world a 
moral lesson that should delight and instruct, and leave 
in the world an abiding moral influence. Not only did 
Martin Gray long to win for himself a proud name on 
the earth, but with the poets and the preachers he 
would fain lif\ up his voice and teach— he also would 
be a priest and a reformer, and by his works he would 
testify to the infinite beauty of holiness and virtue. 

The artist's heart beat joyfully as he revolved this 
idea in his mind — his hope was high — ^his hand was 
skillful. 

" If my name only ranks with the masters* some 
day — if I can do some real and sabatantial good in my 
generation ! I cannot labor too hard to secure these 
ends," he said to himself as be passed, miooBsctous of 
the noise and confusion about him, along the street. 

Mechanically turning at the first oorner, Martin 
moved on to quarters of the city where the atrife and 
confusion of IHe were mote aubdoed. 



At once he stood silent, as though changed soddedy 
to marble, then a heart-cheering cry of joy and aiirpriae 
burst from him, and *<I have found it! I have foand 
it!" he cried — " here is sunrise at last !" 

There were children playing in the atreeC, poor 
little children, boys and girls, whose only play-ground 
was that hot and dusty place. But in the person of 
one, the quick eye of the artist detected extraordinaif 
beauty, though decked in rags almost as extraordiBaiy. 

The unconscious child was a girl, six or seven yean 
of age, faultless in form and feature, the very embodi- 
ment of one of Martin Gray's ideals. 

It was not solely the exquisite loveliness of the 
child's face, though the shape and coloring were pe^ 
feet— but beside the dark rich hair, which fell m sook 
unheeded profusion on the shoulders of its little mi»' 
tress— and beside the deep, sapphire-blue of the laigs 
languid eyes, and the classic regularity of every fta- 
ture, there was an expression, a soul look^ which iih 
tensified her natural beauty, and stamped her as As 
owner of an intellect whose range was far higher thu 
that reached by any of her playmates. 

** Tell me your name, littie angel," said the artist, in 
the excitement of his delighted surprise. 

** My name is Alice Flynn," was the prompt answer, 
accompanied by a smile and frank look of inqmiy, 
which read very plainly "^hat is your name id 
what do you want of me?" 

" Have you a mother ? Where does she live? Go 
with me to your home — ^I must speak with her." 

The child answered these queries by at onee leaving 
her plajnnates — the artist followed her quickly, and ia 
a few moments they entered a narrow byway. Fas(ring 
a short distance through it, little Alice paused before a 
shabby old frame house, which seemed every &y on 
the point of bidding an eternal farewell to all thofi 
terrestrial. 

"This is the place where we live, sir," she taidf 
with the sweetest voice in the world ; *< will you 
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"The little girl is yours, ma'am, I bdieve,^' ttU* 
Martin, as he stood in the piesence of what seemedl9' 
him an ogress — a gigantic woman who certainly ooaU 
lay but little claim to beauty, when comparad with tfas 
<( child-angel" who called Jmv mother. 

**Ye8— she was n*t lost was she? OrwMaheii|ito 
mischief ID the straet, just tell me that?*' 
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"No, no — nothing of the kind," eaid the artist 
qnickly — but not in the least daunted by the washer- 
woman's unamiable greeting — " I was struck with her 
appearance — and now that I have at last an opportunity 
of accomplishing an object I have long contemplated, I 
trust you will not object." 

"Lord, sir, what is it ye want — speak it out quick 
can 't ye — my work is waiting for me, do n't ye see? 
Do you want the child's front teeth, or her hair ? I 've 
sold her hair twice to a barber, but her teeth — " 

"You mistake me," exclaimed Martin Gray, sharp- 
ly, for he was disgusted with the cruel words of the 
old beldam. " I am an artist — I would like to take her 
likeness — will you permit me to do so?" 

"No! what would you do with it? The girl's 
about spoiled now with people's telling her how beau- 
tiful she is. To be sure the child is well enough" — 
this with a sort of brutish pride — " in looks, but tieauty 
doD't give us bread, and her good looks only spiles her 
—«be 's getting proud and hateful since people have 
told her so much about it, the little fool !" 

"If that is so, I fear it is not the wisest course to let 
her play so much in the street with other little folks," 
said Martin. 

This approach to advice aroused the woman's ire. 
"Where 's she to be kept, I 'd like to know that? A 
poor woman like me as arns her bread by the sweat 
of her face has little time to be looking about af\er the 
young ones. People like me can't keep their children 
to home like other folks, who have plenty of room in- 
door and out. So you see, young man, your advice 
aiot worth much any how." 

"Of course, madam, you know your own business 
beet ; but, seriously, you caimot mean to refuse my 
earnest request. I assure you it will be the greatest 
favor to me if you will sufier me to take the child's 
picture. I am willing to pay you for the privilege." 

" Then it shall be done," said the woman, brighten- 
ing up. " How much will you offer?" 

" Two dollars," answered the young man, " and I 
will pay you more at some future day — but I also am 
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poor, 

Poor fellow, he spoke the truth indeed, for the two 
dollars were just half the contents of his old faded 
purse at that moment. 

" Well, she may go for that. Here Alice, you 're 
gwine to have your face painted — let me brush you up 
a little." 

" No — no, I pray madam, leave her to me. I will 
take her to ray studio as she is ; I would not have her 
appearance changed in the least — the drapery of the 
child does not need any alteration, I will bring her to 
you again in an hour." 

" Well, she '11 be safe enough, I 'spose, go on." 

" Are you going to paint my face, sir? What for? 
Will it hurt me ?" asked- Alice Flynn as she, with 
Martin, passed along the streets hand in hand. 

" Not your faeey child," answered the artist, " I 'm 
going to paint a face li^ yours — that is all." 

"What for?" 

" To hang up in my room, and then perhaps to sell 
it some day for a great deal of money." 

"Sell me! sell my face!" and the little innocent 



laughed, and wondered why any body should want to 
buy a face like hers ! 

Martin, too busy with his own thoughts, made no 
answer to her many exclamations of astonishment and 
wonder. Two steps at a time, with the girl in his 
arms, did the delighted youth ascend the three steep 
and narrow flights of stairs which led to the poor little 
attic room he dignified with the " name, style, and title" 
of studio. 

A barren place it seemed to little Alice Flynn, for 
such a nice gentleman to live in — indeed scarce a whit 
better than her own poor home was it. 

" Are you poor, too?" she asked, with childlike con- 
fidence — and a most unchildish and unnatural sadness 
was in her voice as she spoke. 

" Yes, I am poor— I paint pictures for a living, Alice. 
I shall not grow rich in a day," said the artist, and his 
words were uttered with not quite the usual, light- 
hearted happy tone. 

Probably my reader will not soon, if ever, see the 
original painting executed on that day which ever aAer 
remained a date so memorable in the recollections of 
Martin Gray. Let me, therefore, here state that the 
sunrise was a portrait quite dissimilar to those we 
usually see of young children. 

" Now lie quietly, Alice, for a moment," said Mar- 
tin. He had placed her on the ancient lounge, the 
only reasonable piece of furniture in the room. " Now 
close your eyes — ah ! not so close, let them be half 
open, as though you were just waking up— now I will 
paint a picture the world shall wonder at I Yes, I also 
will make a sunrise!" 

Quietly and motionless, as though bereA of life, the 
child lay and watched the artist's movements ; in him 
she forgot herself, consequently had none of that intense 
consciousness of expression so often perceivable in the 
portraits of people who become immortalized, and per- 
petuated on — canvas ! 

What a sight to see ! the lonely desolate places where 
the impoverished children of Genius, the painters, 
sculptors, and poets, have with patient but almost hope- 
less toil wrought out their wonder-works ! 

Oh ! eyes whose range of vision was circumscribed 
by four contracted walls, have looked on scenes of 
rarer and richer beauty than travelers in many climes 
have seen ; and voices, husky, tuneless with want and 
grief, have breathed, even when tortured with the 
death-agony, songs, that the world has hushed its 
mighty voice, and its tumultuous heart to hear; war- 
riors have cohquered on battle-fields, whose inspiration 
was the song that burst from the dying son of poverty, 
while pain and fever prostrated him, who kept back 
by force of mind the advance of death, until the strain 
of glory should be fully and perfectly conceived ! 

An hour passed, and not for one moment had the 
hand of the artist paused— it is enough to say that even 
he was satisfied with the progress he had made in 
those swiA- winged sixty minutes. 

Upon the easy couch Alice had fallen asleep, unper- 
ceived by the young painter — ^he awakened her with 
some regret, but the time he had promised to keep her 
with him was passed, and Martin had little inclination 
to brave the wrath of the mother's tongue. Thought- 
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fully he led tlie child to her home, and when he parted 
with her there, it was with a heart full of sorrow, for 
he knew that a life of hardship, and want, and tempta- 
tion, wa'« in store for the beautiful girl. 

" P<H>r and handsome," thought he — "God protect 
her ! To be sure it would be a sad sight were the in- 
numerable host of poor people all hideously ugly — and 
as to the necessity of the thing, such folks would seem 
to require the simple pleasure of l>eiug admired, inas- 
much us they are debarred from participating in all 
amusements and enjoyments that cost money, and 
beauty eo>ts nothing. And yet Hea%'en have mercy on 
the poor family that boasts of a beauty ! as surely as 
the sunshine, pride will creep in under the door-sill or 
by the window, and certainly in a covert manner. The 
pretty daughter must be prettily dressed, even at the 
expense, and by the self-denial of the more plainly 
giHed remainder of the family. Then come stru^les, 
heart-bitterness and envy — God be thanked if hatred 
and mali(X) do not also come ! Now there *s that little 
Alice Flynn— if she were only my sister, or one over 
whom I had the shadow of control ! Oh ! that I were 
only rich I She ought to be educated! Heavens! 
what a smile — and what a mind she has — she thinks ! 
God defend her!'* 

Indulging in such thoughts as tlicsc Martin had pass- 
ed again through the crowded streets, quite unmind- 
ful of all things save that one high project he had 
contnjived, which now, he for the first time felt con- 
vinct.Hl might Ixj really performed. Once more we find 
him before his easel, and how he labored there ! Six 
days, morning and evening, he worked on his creation, 
and Saturday night saw him looking upon it with such 
inten^ity of satisfaction, as betokened a very happy 
heart— for it was finL<hed, and his heart and his mind 
had declared it '* \-ery good !" 

The following week there A%*as to be an exhibition 
of the ^tuinlings oi native arti>L'i in New York, and to 
the roiHUs prejmred for this purpt>se Martin conveyeil 
his work, and it was not perhaps without a thrill of 
pride that he placed it among the nmltitudinous proofs 
of jiienius there. 

The sunrise was unframotl, and lianng been among 
the last brought m, it iKHJupied an oliscure and unfavor- 
able iK^ititHi. But Martin ^urveyed it with the eyes 
of a lover — he knew its superior merit, and he fancied 
that others would behold it in just such a light. But 
Martin was destimnl to Iv disappointed not a little ; 
during the drst days of the exhibition^ while the rvxvms 
were dlled to ownk^wing, but liiile attention ^*tis at- 
tracted to\**arxl his p^^ruit. Sv.unelimes il >%*as so Iot^ 
tunate ms to attrain an exclamation of surprise, and a 
momentary glance of ndnnratiim— and once or twice 
a grvHip of yi>ui\g pe^^ple sti^pped a moment to honor il 
with examioatK^, bwl ihow were ^-orks ol" wellVnowi 
artists which uiusi N? oritici».Hl and applauded — there 
wt»re *' first atteinpl*'' lU* rK*h and AishiiHtahle men 
which must U» |vai«eJ— and N!^»\fc», it w»» i<i the 
whole taken for granted by «niv«T:»l c\Hisont, that the 
beist pictures ixn.Hii>K\) the im^ pr\Hninent 9t«iiiH:is, and 
that th(X>e c^iodenuied to the hack-gnnmd mu*t iMce^- 
Mfily be iHily iwamMv gixxi or mcdioere. 

By de^w Martin begu to tako tbeae fact* bio 



consideration — and then it was only by great effort he 
managed to keep his hopes alive, that some good (ate 
was yet in store for his darling. 

An early hour on the morning of the fif\h day found 
him once more attracted to the rooms, he would en- 
deavor to secure for his child a poeitioD more prcMni- 
nent, for some of the paintings had been already 
removed by their masters. 

But two pe rsons were there when he entered. They 
were a lady and gentleman in deep mourning, and they 
were standing before his sunrise ! Passing op the long 
hall slowly, with his eyes directed to the thickly co- 
vered wall, where he saw what only an artist coold, 
the out written, burning hopes of a multitude of men, 
he contriA*ed to keep watch of the two who remained 
so long motionless and speechless before the pictured 
child. 

" Do you know the author of this worfr, sir; and if 
it is for sale ?" asked the stranger as Martin drew near. 

" I have an acquaintance with the artist," answered 
he, " but the painting, I think, is not for sale." 

" Why should it be placed here then ?" asked the 
gentleman quickly, and with great evident disappoint- 
ment. 

'^ Because, sir, there is something dear to the heart 
of the author of a work, beside the money which the 
sale of it would bruig. I feel at liberty to answer jiM 
frankly as you have asked — the artist hoped that fay 
this work attention might be attracted to his skill, for 
he is a young man necessitated to labor, and, as yet, 
altogether unknown in his profession." 

'' I admire the genius of the young man, be will floe- 
ceed in making himself known beyond all doubt. But 
perhaps I might otfer for this picture a sum greet 
enough to satisfy even him. " 

There was a silence, and there was in the lady*! 
eyes such a beseeching look as she glanced from the 
picture toward Martin, that hL< determinatioQ was al- 
nu>>t vuiuiuished, but he looked down and said : 

" The painting is my work — ^I cannot part with it it 
any price.'* 

'* It is yours ! and you will not sell it ! Mr. Artist, 
vou do not, cannot know how much vou refuse us! 
We had a child, u darling little girl, she was an angel 
to Ui — she is lost to us, is dead, young man ! — and tWi 
portrait! it is so like her. at any cost I wookl secnra 
it. Name your price, high as you value your beautiful 
work, consider that to us it is iniiniiely m^Mre valuable! 
the hours of labor you have spiMit upon it have endear- 
ed it to you — it is more to us though than even iJwi, it 
is lile to us, lor it brings her back again V* 

The lady trembled as her ci^mponioo pleaded wilh 
the arti^t so earnestly. It was not in >Iarlin Gray to 
deny a p!ea so sad and so heartfelt. "It shall hb 
yo«irs,'* he exclaimed. " permit me to retain the w«ik 
bat a lew da>-s, and it shall then be returned to yo«-" 

A thankful glance t^' the tearful eyes of the bt i iw d 
nkHber was what Martin thousht at that mnmeBl afUl 
reward. 

"God bless yiHi, sir! you have mads aiha|ipy! 
If fire thousand di.>Uars is anr coaipensMm, they am 
vours!" 

Tte w» another kind of rewaid 7 Thmjom^n- 
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tist thought both invaluable ; and it was 'with a light 
heart that with the picture in its case, he carried it 
<noe more to the attic studio. 

CHAPTER n. 
Martin Gray's fortune was made, and ever aAer was 
he a firm believer in pregentiments, for the Sunrise had 
in very truth been the making of him. In the midst of 
his good fortune, the generoiK heart did not forget the 
poor child whoj<e beauty had so materially aided his 
genius. Previous to his departure for the old world, 
he placed a well-filled purse in' the hands of the mo- 
ther, saying, "Your child is an extraordinary girl. 
This money will be sufficient to secure her a good 
education — pray do not neglect it, for she will be an 
hoDor and a great help to you some day. Promise me 
that you will keep her out of the street as much as is 
possible, and that you will send her to school. I am 
going abroad, when I come home again she will be 
many years older than now, nearly a woman. Give 
me your promise she shall be sent to school." 

"Yes, she shall go, and as to keeping her out of the 
street, I s'pose I might as well undertake to — ^Well, 
yes, I *ll try my hand at it." ^ 
"Be kind to her!" 

Martin traveled abroad; he studied in Italy — he 
studied in Germany — he journeyed through nearly all 
GurSpe. Among artists, and artist-patronizers, the 
SDccess of his first exhibited picture was well- 
known, the Sunrise was every where commented 
upon, and the papers liked to talk of the young 
utist Martin Gray, of his skillful hand, and generous 
heart! 

But during the years of labor and study spent abroad, 
his one great idea remained unaccomplished. The 
Kcond picture which he had designed as a continua- 
tioD of the SunrUe, was untouched. The imagination 
^*ti8 not to be sufiered to do the work in this instance 
either — but the second work, even as the first had been, 
S'hould be a portrait. 

Still his hands had not been idle. In Paris his studio 
(it Was not there an attic!) became a point of interest 
•*nd fashionable attraction, and in Hamburg the Ameri- 
<5Wi artist dwelt neither in poverty nor obscurity. The 
^*>ll8 of his rooms were adorned with evidences of his 
*^pabililies, and beside the honors heaped upon him, 
^ a pecuniary point of view, his labors had made his 
fortune. * 

' Vears passed on, and Martin was at home again ; at 

"oiiie and among a multitude of friends, though when 

"^'en years ago he sailed from the great city he might 

^•"'ly have counted the voices that came to bid adieu 

^^ God-speed. But fame and fortune wonderfully 

^''^ance the feeble interest felt in the once poor son 

^^ Crenius — so Martin Gray proved it. His friendship 

^^^ sought for as most honorable, his words were 

^oted, his dress and style imitated— fair ladies trilled 

*** s^ongs, (for he was something of a poet, too,) and as 

* * lion" the young exquisite was pronounced by fa- 

^^*^, mothers, and daughters, as perfect, charming, 

^ altogether unexceptionable. 

** Well, what in the way of amusements, Frank?" 

"^■^«d the artist, as arm-in-arm with a city gallant, he 



strolled along Broadway a few days after his arrival in 
New York. 

"What! not heard yet (hut Alice gives a musical 
entertainment to-night? My good fellow you 'argue 
yourself unknown' by such unseemly ignorance," 
gayly said his companion, the Hon. Francis Dundas. 

" Indeed, I must confe:!>s to ignorance ; who is this 
great singer, Alice — Bome newly risen star, is she 
not?" 

" Yes— but the few who have heard, say a star that 
bids fair to prove on closer examination of the first 
magnitude, and that even an artist's eyes can detect no 
defect in her matchless beauty." 

"And which point of the compass does she hail 
from?" 

" Oh ! she is a native of our city. Her rare beauty 

some time since attracted the attention of old H , 

the millionaire— he does something toward educating 
her; she turns out a woman, or girl of uncommon ta- 
lents, and has determined to become a public singer. 
I am told her history is a complete romance, wanting 
nothing of tragedy or comedy to make it irresistibly 
interesting." 

" A singer — a genius — and a beauty ! we will hear 
her by all means!" exclaimed Martin enthusiastically. 

And they did hear her. 

It was not a "grand entertainment." The singer 
Alice was the sole performer. She had preferred that 
it should be so, that her merits and powers, whatever 
they were, might be estimated at their worth. 

Small and select was the audience before which she 
appeared ; it was composed of people of refined taste, 
who could fully appreciate all the excellencies of style 
and manner, and whose approbation a young debutante 
might rejoice to win. How young she was ! how truly 
and perfectly beautiful! There was a slight flush on 
her cheek which was else pale as marble, that told 
how strongly the chords of her brave heart were 
struck. She sang — oh ' the voice whose tones filled 
the high hall was like that we hear in dreams, when 
angels come to keep watch over us, chanting through 
the long hours of the night ! During the whole first 
part of the concert there was intense silence, for there 
was an intense gratification felt by the audience that 
was deeper than could be uttered, and the smiles, and 
tears, and breathless interest evinced, were to the 
maideu tributes more acceptable than tumultuous ap- 
plause had been. 

" She is a wonder!" " a miracle !" " what a voice !" 
" what a style !" " and then to think she is only seven- 
teen or eighteen!" Such and like exclamations es- 
caped from every heart as " Alice" withdrew at the 
close of the first part from the saloon. 

Frank Dundas tumed to his companion — 

" Well, Gray, what do you think of her ? Your wits 
seem wandering." 

" I am lost ' it is divine ! I l^ve never seen or heard 
her equal. Tell me, whaAid you say is her name ; 
the face haunts me; I could swear I have seen it 
before." 

"Tut! swear not at all. It 's not likely you have 
ever seen her before to-night. Perhaps she corresponds 
with some fairy-queen or lady-love bom of your own 
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prolific fancy. Is it not so? I can well conceive 
such a thing posi^ible, though I 'm neither poet nor 
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arti>t. 

Martin bowed to save himself from the necessity of 
a reply, for he was deep in thought, and through the 
obscurity of tlic didtant Past his memory was striving 
to grope her way. 

After a few moments the singer appeared again in 
the saloon. 

"Did you say her name is Alice?" asked Martin 
Gray, as his eyes for the second time rested upon her. 
" Alice— Alice what ?" 

" I have never heard — she is only known by that 
name. She does not need so many cognomens as we 
less gifted individuals, and I suppo^e intends that the 
world shall know without being told further, who is 
meant when the singer Alice is sp>oken of." 

" Dundas, I have seen that face before, you may de- 
pend upon it — will you believe it ? during all my resi- 
dence in Europe I have sought with desperate earnest- 
ness, but in vain, for a face just such as hers." 

" Pray wherefore ? Are you not the sworn foe of 
all lady-loves save the sweet goddess of painting?" 

" Hu>h I love has had nothing to do with my search 
— pretty faces are to be found every where ; and though 
an arti.^'t, 1 am tree to say the man who marries a wo- 
man for her beauty is a poor fool. Did you ever see 
my picture called Sunrise, painted seven or eight years 
agor' 

'• Remember it ? Why, my dear fellow, to be sure 
I do, and what a grand lift it gave you l)efore the 
" darling public ;" I would be stupid nulced to forget 
that picture or its author. A copy of it has been the 
best ornament of my room for years!" 

"Well, perhaps you know — though of course you 
could not, for I never spoke of my intention to another 
— but ever since that picture was llni>hed, I have de- 
termined to make it one of a series, by painting two 
others, one of fuch inntK*ent loveliness arrived at wo- 
manly j)erfection, and the third was to l)e the image of 
crime, or beauty ruined; and the three I hoped to 
ofler a moral lesson to the world. Never till to-night 
have I seen one worthy to take the second place in the 
series. 1 see her now, and I have an impression that 
amounts almost to a conviction, that this woman is 
that child." 

" She lives on Tenth street. If it is your wish we 
will visit her to-night when the concert is finished, or 
to-morrow — jxjrhaps, however, you would prefer call- 
ing upon her alone ?" said Frank Dundas with a hearty 
co-operating look of voice and manner. 

" By all means accompany me — we will go in the 
morning, and I will lay my life on it, that singer's 
name, when a child, was Alice FJjnn!" 

At eleven the following morning the lady was alone 
in her simply furnis^Ml apartment, in a hoarding- 
house on Tenth street, fte beauty which had dazzled 
all who beheld her on the previous night, did not owe 
any thing to dress or to lauip-light, it bore the inquisi- 
tive glance of the sunshine well. 

Alice received her guests, the Hon. Frank Dundas, 
and the artist Marlm Gray, with a grace and ease of 



manner which delighted them. She spoke with the 
enthusiasm of youth of the art in which she was so 
great a proficient, and every word she uttered revealed 
a mind well cultivated, refined, and innately noble. 

A half hour passed speedily by, but the HonoraUe 
gave no sign of an intention to depart. The artist, wbo 
had sun'cyed her as he would an exquisite production 
of art, first rising to take his leave, said — " I have a 
favor to urge, madam, it is a very great one ; I am 
painting a series of portraits, will you permit me to 
take yours as a representation of Noonday?" 

" It would be a very poor representative of the glory 
and majesty of the theme you have chosen. Pardon 
me, I nuist decline an honor so unmerited." 

" Permit me to judge that," said Martin Gray earn- 
estly. '' It is an idea I have long desired to carry out; 
I wished to make the picture an exact likeness, and 
therefore sought a beauty that was perfect, so there 
should be no work lef\ for my imagination — now that 
the object of my long search is found, do not deny me 
this great privilege. If you will only accompany some 
of your friends to my studio, by showing to you the 
Sunrise, I can better explain what it is I wish; or p»- 
haps you will suffer me either now or to-morrow to 
escort you thither." 

" To-morrow," she answered, '* I will come. Ere 
then you may, I trust, find one elsewhere to represent 
your ideal." '* 

" That is utterly impossible. To-morrow, then, be- 
fore the rooms are filled with visiters, I shall look for 
you," said Martin, with a decidedly grateful accent 
and look, and the young men walked slowly away. 

CHAPTER HI. 

The Noonday was nearly finished. The city wis 
ringing with the surpassing beauty and the matcUess 
voice of the young singer Alice. And Martin Gray's 
numerous and powerful friends e\'er)' where declared 
that the picture on which he worked so diligently, 
would add the greenest leaf to his glory-wreath. 

The artist loved his picture — loved he the original? 
No! he could have worshiped the canvas on whidi 
that matchless face was impres>ed, but when he looked 
on Alice, and listened to her beautiful words and the 
so musical, delicious pronunciation, though he saw and 
heard with the most enthusiastic admiration, it was 
still only that of the artist — the man's heart was un- 
touched. 

He had never shown to her the " child-angel." AAer 
his call upon "Alice," so strengthened was become 
Martin Gray's persuasion that it was the Alice of by- 
gone recollections, that he feared to hazard the diqilay 
of the portrait to her. 

Let us see if his precaution was a wise one. 

It was the last sitting. On the following day tbe 
lady was to depart with a distinguised company of 
singers, on a long professional tour through tbe Wait- 
ern and Southern cities. She had risen, for the hoar 
was passed, and stood looking for the last time on tbs 
beautiful works of the artist, which adorned tkB 
room. 

" Do you remember," said Martin, approaching her, 
" I promised to show you the portrait which I called 
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the Sunrise, pardon me that I have not done so before, 
this is the one." 

He raised hi:* hand and turned to the light a small 
picture, which for rtie few past days had looked upon 
the wall. 

A broken exclamation of surprise, rather than the 
iisual tribute of warm praise, escaped the young 
creature. 

"Did you paint this?" she asked. "Pray tell me 
when and how?" she added, recovering her self-pos- 
session immediately. 

" I was a youth, very poor and needy, having some 
talent, and a great deal of taste for sketching and paint- 
ing. Very unfortunately, as I thought, I was forced 
either to altogether resign this employment so delight- 
ful to me, or to pursue it in order to supply myself with 
food and clothes. To me it must not be a pastime — I 
could not hesitate long — it became ray profession. 
But I had, what to you may seem an inconceivable 
dislike to painting faces merely as a workman paints 
letters on a sign. I imagined that it was just as easy 
to win the smiles of dame Fortune by picturing only 
the exceedingly beautiful, and giving them emblematic 
names, and I was not altogether wrong. Passing one 
day through the streets of this very city, I came upon 
a group of children playing — one of that little band 
struck me as being nothing t^hort of perfection, I could 
think of nothing as I looked on her, but how beautiful 
a sunrise ! — how splendid will be the day that ensues ! 
At my request the child guided me to her home, it 
was a poor one, and therein bore a great resemblance 
to my own. The mother consented that I should take 
the child's likeness, and — this is it, I never saw the 
httle one again. Afterward, as I have%ld you, for 
many years I traveled in Europe, but though constantly 
00 the look out, I never found a Noonday worthy to 
follow a Sunrise like this child's. I thank you, madam, 
that I have in you, and in my own city, at last found 
what Europe could not show me." 

" May I ask," said the lady, with face slightly avert- 
ed from the gaze of Martin Gray, " may I ask the 
Dame of the girl?" 

It was the question which of all others the artist 
mo^ wished her to propose, and he watched her 
clofldy, as in a careless tone that belied his glance, he 
said — 

" I remember it very well — it was Alice Flynn!"' 

"Thank you — it is indeed a lovely picture ! You 
have amply deserved, sir, all the honors that are, or 
can be awarded to you." 

Martin Gray attended her to the carriage that stood 
in waiting, but Alice the songstress did not look upon 
him till she gave him her hand in parting, when he saw 
her face, then, the artist knew he had not been de- 
ceired ; she was pale as death. 

A few months afterward, came from a city far to the 
Soath, a letter to our hero^ its contents were a five 
hundred dollar note, and these words : 

" The child for whose education you so generously 
provided when both she and yourself were poor and 
unknown, would fain c<Mivince you that with increase 
of years, and fortime, and happiness, she has not for- 
gotten—that she is not ungrateful. All the good that 



has fallen to her in this life she is glad and proud to 
trace directly to you, to that one act of well-timed 
charity. May the God of Heaven for ever bless you. 
The * Sunrise' and the ' Noonday' of your life you have 
made unspeakably glorious, may the night be without 
a cloud, and complete in its magnificence !" 

It required no shrewd g-uesser to determine for Mar- 
tin Gray the author of this brief note. The cities of 
the South were at that very moment vieing with each 
other in lauding the Northern songsters, and the queen 
of beauty and of song, the lady "Alice" — and the ar- 
tist rejoiced in her brilliant success, and waited with 
impatience till he should see and speak with her again. 

In the years when honors thickly clustered around 
his brow, when Fortune had laid many of her choicest 
gifts at his feet, there was yet one thing wanting to 
complete his happiness. 

There were few homes on earth so beautiful as his, 
and his wife and children (for Martin in course of time 
became an old man,) were all that the heart of man 
could desire. There were no lines betokening care, 
or a fierce strife with the world, on the artist's hand- 
some face. He had labored, and that constantly, it is 
true, but his had not been a wearying toil, rather such 
as had been intensely satisfying. The visions of beauty 
with which he mentally surrounded himself, had never 
been frightened away by rough and harsh experience 
— to him even as in his youth, " all things beautiful 
were what they seemed !" 

Many enchanting, perfect works had gone forth 
from the rooms of Martin Gray into the world, but 
there were two original ones for which he rejected 
every offer, however extravagant. Copies and en- 
gravings of them had been given to the public, but the 
canvas on which his fingers worked while his eyes 
were gazing on the loveliest and most perfect speci- 
mens of beauty to his mind conceivable, were precious 
Ijeyond all price to him. 

The series had not been completed, for Martin Gray 
had never seen a human being fearfully beautiful, and 
irrevocably fallen, whereby to represent the " Night." 
And as years passed on, his heart more earnestly and 
continually hoped that he never might. 

The great artist is dead. The passing visions of a 
beautiful fancy have forever flitted away—" he sleeps 
the last sleep"— but his works live after him. They 
live to speak to us of their creator — to tell ns of his 
goodness, of the deep unfalhomed spring of human love 
within his heart. He sleeps, but he has left a name 
that is cherished by his country, and his genius is a 
source of national pride. How well is he remembered 
and loved by those who knew him ! And the students 
in his own glorious art, with what enthusiasm and re- 
verence do they cherish a memory of him ! 

During his widow's life his studio remained as he 
had left it— it was a Mecca to which for years pilgrims 
most devout resorted. To many that artist's rooms 
were sacred places ; standing in them they breathed the 
air of inspiration, and held sweet communings with the 
spirit of the Beautiful. 

Of the sublime lessons, and they were many, which 
spoke forth from those walls, there was one that made 
the gazer shudder and turn pale. No one gazing on 
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the three faces which were separated from all other 
paintings wrought by the same hand, could have resist- 
ed the conviction that the artist had meant, ay, and 
that he had succeeded in conveying to the mind of the 
gazer, a deep and awful moral lesson, for the " Night" 
was with the " Sunrise" and the " Noonday !" 

It wa:« raarveUous, it was dreadful to trace the great 
resemblance between the likeness of the angelic little 
child, the incomparably beautiful maiden, and the 
splendid, but fallen woman ! 

The same bright curling hair, the same deep, sap- 
phire eyes, the fresh bloom on the fair cheek, the 
graceful form — they were unmistakeablc. But oh! 



there was an expression on those features of the eldett 
woman, that the innocent child and the guileless maideQ 
could not have interpreted — ^it was a bold, defiant look, 
that told it was a sorrowful and an ttver-to-be-lamented 
day that saw her come before the world to wrestle Sat 
its honors — a very siren, but ah I how weak to itrm 
against its sinful allurements, its awful tenaptatioDS. 

They are one and the same, said every heart IhH 
gazed upon them. Reader, they were! For the 
" Night" was aUo a portrait^ and the last woik of 
Martin Gray! 

Alas! alas! sweet Alice! splendid and ooorted 
Alice ! wretched and mined Alice ! 



THE MISANTHROPE. 



BT A NEW CONTEIBUTOa. 



Speak no more ! 
Thou canst not comfort me. I 'd rather hear 
The serpent's hiss than speech from a false heart. 
There was a time thy voice had power to calm, 
And lay the fiend within me : Let me rest 
I<onely aiid cursed amid roy wretchedness ; 
I have ventured all and lost — 'twas Destiny ! 
There are dark spirits moving through the world, 
Casting a saddening influence over ull 
Within their vortex : Such perchance is mine; 
With its wild, fitful struggles, and its gleams 
Now good, now evil, stronger with my strength 
The eclipse of Heaven's brightness. Who cam read 
The unkiiown language of the human heart, 
Though writ in fiery characters ? Where the power 
To judge an erring creature, when the thoughts, 
Hidden even to himself, caiuiot be fathomed 
Save by Omniscience ? In thy hollow hand 
Measure the waters of the depthless sea, 
Or with far-seeing vision through the expanse 
Of yonder finiumcnt of Heaven, speak 
Of that which is to be, though yet unseen 
In its bright pages : Easier task for man 
Than judge his brother justly. To myself 
I am a mystery, why not to thee? 
The waters of my heart are deeper far 
Than plummet ever sounded. Oh, dark Future ! 
Thy veil once lifted, will the power be given 
To note their secret depths. Why have I trusted 
But to be deceived ? and not by man alone ! 
Why have I ever loved, if but to love 
Has been to bind myself upon the wheel 
Of wretchedness ? The punishment of gods ! 
Why should I ask for sunshine on my heart. 
If with it, it must wither? ask thyself. 
Readuig thine own heart's secret, thou may'st learn 
How much I needed sympathy. My path. 
Now filled with rankest weeds, might have been pure 
Under thy smile and teaching. Now, too late ! 
To wrestle with the world for an existence. 
Bowed, but not crushed by Fate, is of itself 
Enough to turn the heart to bitter gall, 
And make iC curse, where, in its sunnier hours. 
It might have shed a blessing. Fortune's smile. 
Unto the favored, clothes the earth with flowers; 
Its frown, alas ! will make tJM brightest spot 



Black as a demon's glance — its fruit as bitter 
As the Dead Sea's — and like it naught bat ashes ! 

The meanest thuig. 
Infuriated in the hunter's toils. 
Turns at the last with fierce and vengeful cry 
To battle with its foe ; and some there are. 
Lost to all hope, in their own quiv'ring flesh 
Implant their poisonous venom, choosing thos 
To be themselves their executioners, 
Than fall upon the spear of might and wrong. 
Such do I fear myself: That I have been. 
In happier days, a lover of my kind — 
Heart as capacious, hand as firm and true. 
As ever graced the proudest ui the land. 
I have been thus— Answer ! what am 1 now? 
I have found coldness where I looked for lov»— 
Ingrates 'raid friends — the half averted head. 
With the neglectful glance, that seemed to say, 
Thou art not of us now ! Half-way to meet 
And pay back scorn by scorn, keener than that 
The eye of man e'er threw upon me — thus 
Was I ever — thus will ever be : 
Though it heap coals of fire upon my head. 
And writhe me with its tortures, still my soul. 
Strong iu its desperate fury, asks no IxxMi 
But hate, to be repaid by darker hate — 
Failing in that, to die unwept, unsung. 
Madness is not my portion — I shall live ! 
And from the choplet round the brow of Fame 
Yet seize, perchance, a leaf. Ix)ve in my heart 
Is not yet all extinct : what it has been, 
Brighter and purer than the present hour. 
Has fled forever ! Yet I cannot live 
Unloving and unloved. But hand in hand 
With my ambition, upMrard must it rise. 
Subordinate, yet true unto the truthful. 
Into the channels where deceit has crept— 
Into the hearts unfaithful — o'er the paths 
Of those who have repaid my love with gailSt 
The blast of my sirocco hate shall sweep, 
Sudden to rise and swift to overthrow. 

Such are my thoughts. 
Would they were written on my brow, that all 
Might read the tale untold. My story >s brief. 
>T is the twin passioos t hey have msstsry, 
▲nd sway lay palss of lifiD. 
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There are brief moments 
nion lieth sleeping, and my miud 

in its dominion, far removed 

ty cares and stmggles, soars aloft 

amid its tortures, then forgotten,) 

the dark Future; with untiriiig wing, 

i» the young eaglet, seeks the sun 

and truth, and wisdom : or retiring 

he brilliant, unforgotten past, 

rery foot of earth contains a portion 

'tality, seeks out its mate, 

r have wrestled with the storms of Time 

the victor's crown : or, from the page 
Y spirits, who have left a deep 
;r-failing well of giant thought, 
my flickering lamp of life, nor dream 
a world elsewhere, but in the visions 
•enchajiters have raised up for Time ! 
ssings on ye, noble-hearted men ! 
tn to this saddened soul of mine 
brought strength and hope ' Earth has not 
) rare, as those ye thickly scatter 

wind for your posterity. 

To me your voices, 
11 midnight, in the garish day, 
tr gently come : I trust in you — 
re faithful : Rest forever with me. 
het lore of Israel — the sound 
ng harps by Grecian wizards strung — 
xm echoes I — the ever-bamuig page 
ind's brighter duys—the undying song 
t Shakspenre — and the noble strains 
ir-mijids drinking their inspiration 
I pure fountain — all the mighty line — 
»y this distant shallow generation, 
ody of Time ! 

Sweet friends ! 

henceforth must nestle in your loves, 
ever lost. When forgotten, 
ef period, 'raid the worldly strife 
tinesB of things, how sinks my spirit, 
ed 'mid the iron bars of forms. 
)hope of happiness in life, 
ot bound up with the mighty past, 
ent is a Hell — the future, dark, 
omforters are for the happy few. 
;en am I. I stand alone. 

Alone, for judgment? 
nd wild my passions — full of sins, 
I and bitter. Who shall succor me ? 
to love — I found it hoUowness. 
to hate — I found it bitterness, 
bition — and it smiled upon me 
ode my grasp : — unto a future, 
)orn heart refuses its belief. 
}t learned deceit, nor schooled xbyself 
lypocrite. What I am, I am ! 
et sin of man — ^Hypocrisy— 
*r mate with me : Would that it could. 
I, I would not suffer as I must. 
3Ut veil myself thus from men's eyes, 

the thing I am not, I might live 

in this world's love. But let that pau. 
t bend my knee, or lose one spark 
en's heritage — my manhood's truth— 
iple on the vampires of the world, 
ten on the blood of noble things, 
ongh the strife 's unequal ? Let me fall, 

1 my ruined hopes ; the shrine profimed 
the inner temple, is to me 
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Dearer than all now opened to my soul ; 
So let me die with prayer upon my lips, 
And like old Israel's stricken one, pull dovm 
A glorious desolation in ray fall ! 

Wild are my thoughts, oh God ! 
And wilder still the passionate heart that beats 
With a fallen angel's power. There liveth not 
Among earth's myriads, a more restless spirit. 
So formed for good or ill ! 

I have been gentle, 
Loving and kind to all. My curse has been 
To feel the unkind thought — to doubt all truth — 
Of woman and of man. Naught's left me now 
But shaken confidence and cheated hopes, 
A long and drear account to be repaid 
With interest manifold. The restless fire 
That has preyed upon my brain, and blasted life — 
Destroyed my peace, and made me stern and strong 
As the avenging fury, must recoil 
Upon the heads of those whose path has been 
In triumph o'er my heart. 

Shall I then spare ? 
Who spared me where I trusted most? Whose hand 
Clasped firmly mine ? Speak ! whose kind word, 
When sorrow was upon me, came unto me, 
As it should come, in peace, and bid me hope ? 
The butterflies that thronged around my steps, 
But to fly from me when the sun went down ? 
I think of them, not to give blow for blow. 
But to tramp out their false hearts 'neath my heel. 
They left a sting behind — but yet I live ! 
Ay I they shall feel I live. 

Their loss was unnght. 
The serpent's tooth was nearer to my heart 
That tortured me to madness. 1 had loved ; 
Thou knowest it. Call it love— idolatr>' ! 
For it was my religion All but that — 
Power, wealth and friends — I could have lost, 
Hadst thou but trustfully still kept thy vow, 
Calming the raging fever of my brain ! 
Well ! when these painted lizards crawled aside, 
And I clung, like the wretched mariner. 
Unto a straw, I deemed a plunk, for life. 
Whose voice came o'er the deep and angry sea, 
Bidding me be of faith and hope ? Speak, now ! 
What I art thou voiceless? Nearer, bend thine ear ! 
Nay, shudder not— there 's " method in my madness !" 
I would not shriek it out aloud, for fear 
The sound might create revelry in Ilell ! 

Not the one I loved. 
Not hers, whose every thought was muie— not hers, 
Who should have searched my deep, unquiet heart, 
And soothed it in its agony. Oh no ! 
Too hard a task to ask this boon of her, 
Whose dearest thought seemed but to leurn the way 
To help to crush — not save. 

Oh God ! forgive me ! 
How mnch of sorrow, sin and shame, ray life 
Would have been guiltless of, had but the one^ 
The only one of earth — reached forth her hand. 
And with that hand, her heart, to lift me up 
And keep my manhood pure. 

It was a dream ! 
I only deemed it bnt her duty here ; 
I may have asked too much ! 'Tis over now. 
The sharpest strife is o'er, and I must be 
Sufficient to myself. The past can ne'er 
Recall itself to me, bnt with ray tears. 
That have been tears of blood. Would that the fate 
Of the Olympot-atncken Niobe 
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Had been mine also— that I had been marUe. 
Oh charity ! oh love ! how mach we need 
Thy softening power. Ye, whose hearts are bowed 
Before a great Creator ; ye, whose thoughts 
Should be all purity— cannot ye feel 
The power given you to soothe and culm 
The troubled souls of weary*hearted men, 
Who wrestle, like the Titan, 'gainst the power 
Of the Omnipotent ! Hurling ever back 
Against the thunderer's bolts, an avalanche, 
Cleft from the cloud-topped hills of human pride, 
The settlings of a world of hate and scorn. 

So fades my life, 
And with it, all the poetry of youth, 
The summer of existence — lost forever. 
As fleetiiig as the bubble, Reputation — 



As false as social ties— delusive all — 

The mirage of the world. 

In this, my deep communing with myself, 

New strength has come upoa me. Oh, my aonl ! 

Gird on thy armor of IndiiTerence, 

And forth into the world to toil and strive, 

Bearing thy secret ever present to thee, 

Lest weak Humanity should tamely yield 

Unto its earlier promptings : Up and work ! 

There is a pathway left for Lucifer ; 

All portals are not closed. Up, up, the time 

Is present now ; fearless and bold press on ; 

Stay not for counsel or impediment. 

But, like the Roman matron's chariot, 

Pass recklessly upon thy destined coarse. 

Though Nature's holiest ruin stops the way. 



ALICE VERNON. 



BY S. CUBT7S8 IIINK, V. B. N. 
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Thebe is many a bright star gleaming. 

In memory's distant sky, 
And their soft light is streaming 

On days long, long gone by. 
And often hover round me 

The loved and lost of yore, 
Ere cankering care had found me, 

Or life's young dream was o'er ! 

We see at early morning 

Soft hues steal o'er the sky, 
Its eastern arch adorning, 

To glad the raptured eye, 
But deem not their complexion, 

liike flowers in joyous spring, 
Is caused by the reflection 

From passing angel's wing ! 

E'en thus, our thoughts concealmg. 

We watch o'er woman's cheek 
The hues of beauty stealing. 

With hearts too full to speak. 
And little think those blushes, 

Like June's young roses fair, 
Come when some angel brushes 

His loving pinions there ! 

O, fair young A lick Vebnok, 
To thee fond memory turns, 

As loving sun-flowers turn on 
Their stems when noon-day bums ! 



We roamed the woods together 
In life's young break of day. 

Ere clouds and wintry weather 
Had shadowed o'er our way ! 

Bright were thy braided tresses. 

As braided sunbeams are, 
And like a glimpse of Heaven 

The smile that thou didst wear. 
That smile still haunts my memory 

Like tale of fairy land, 
And oft in dreamy mood I see 

Thy form before roe stand ! 

Sweet, laughing Alice Vernok, 

It seemeth strange to me. 
And yet they tell me Time hath laid 

His heavy hand on thee ! 
I cannot deem thee faded. 

Though weary suns have set 
On weary, weary, weary days 

And years since last we met ! 

I feel it now — the fairest things 

Are doomed to pass away, 
And yet my heart the firmest clings 

To those that first decmy ! 
And so, sweet Alice VEBXoif , 

I turn to thee always, 
As flowers their stems will turn on 

To drink the sun's bright rays ! 



SONG. 

ON THE WIDE WORLD I AM SAILING. 



On the wide world I am sailing. 

My bark is on the tide ; 
The lead and the line are trailing, 

And the spread soil reaches wide. 

With the ebb and flow I 'm gliding, 
Adown the stream of Time ; 

'Mong breakers oft I am riding. 
And o'er the wreeks of crime. 



'Mid troubled waves wild dashing. 
When storms and tempests come ; 

'Mid heaven and earth's wild crashing, 
My life-boat is my home. 

Then ont on the wild world roaming, 

In tronblet or In aport; 
On the aftream «f Time wild foaming, 

M7 oold fiBTtt k mj port ! A»! 
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CHAPTER IV. 

IVe should be seriously griei'ed if the expression 
f< of which ive made use al the end of the pceced- 
; chapter should lead the loo creduiou!' reader inio a 
Qgeroiifl error. 

The tetidency ofthi^ edifying history is to prove, on 
f eontrary, in the most simple and incontrovertihle 






i circle traced 



i limit hix enjoyments to Ihe rigoro 

fortune, it is sufficient Ihal these passions eiisl, and 

il he 19 their slave, to disturb the most philosofdiical 

muse concentrated in a narrow space. Of what 
porlare ihedimensiona of the scene? A perturba- 
n in a glass of water is a tompeBl full of horror to 
s fly who ventures to brave in dangers. Well, Ibe 
inhy Major Anspaeh was this imprudent insect. 
One fine day in April, when the air was soft and 
Imy, the descendant hy the female line of the last 
ikes of Lorraine, havii^ bruehed with Ihe greatest 
re his long brown overcoat end bis black plush pan- 
lOons, sought, at his tuual stalely pace, his favorite 



resting-place, and its perfumes. The frequenten of 
" Frovence in Miniature," as that end of the garden 
is called. ChildrM, nurtes, young men and girls, 
were so wellacquainted withthc"manof the bench," 
that no one was permitted to usurp the seal which so 
long possession had coni^craled to his u^ ; whal, 
then, wa.t the painful surprifie of ibe major on ap- 
proaching his domain to find it occupied! 

His first impulse was lo take Ihe affair in the sim- 
plest form of view, to go up and explain to Ibe auda- 
cious invader of his privil^esby what a continuous 
occupation be, Major Anspaeh, Baron of Pbaisboiirg, 
descended in tbe female line from the lasi Dukes of 
Lorraine, had acquired tbe exclusive right to sit in 
that angle of Ihe wall, between tbe jasmine and Ihe 
flowering roses. 

But ihe necessity be would be under of divulging 
his birth was repugnant to bis pride ; and as Ihe indi- 
vidual occupfiiig Ibe bench— ii< bench— was eo old 
man like himself long libe himself, thin and unhappy 
bile himself, and wbo appeared, like himself, nol lo 
enjoy many of tbe Itnuiiea of lile, and wbcee Jsoe, 
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like his own, bore traces of long suffering, and painful 
struggles "wilh adversity ; our worthy major contented 
himself by throwing upon the unknown the glance of 
an old lion — who on returning to his den and finding it 
occupied by another old lion dying, passes on — so our 
umjor. " It assuredly is only a temporarj^ occupant," 
said he mentally — " a walk to the end of the avenue 
and he will have departed." 

But he deceived himself— he wandered from walk 
to walk, from avenue to avenue, passing and ^epas^ing 
his " Paradise Lost," shootfhg fierj' glances from his 
eyes upon the indiscreet possessor of the coveted seat ; 
but this last, took no notice of the menacing looks of 
our unhappy and irritated old friend, and continued 
peacefully to sun himself whilst gazing with melan- 
choly eye upon the joyous circle of young girls who 
danc*ed up almost to his feet. 

The sun neared the horizon — the shadows began to 
lengthen— and, at last, twilight overspread the land- 
scape ; then the unknown arose, and making a turn or 
two to relieve his limbs, slowly disappeared by the 
Rue St. Ilonore. 

M. Anspach relumed home in feverish exasperation. 

On the following morning the sun again shone out 
beautifully, and our friend the major proceeded to 
finish elaborately his toilet. lie had grown calm, and 
reason suggested that yesterday's intruder could have 
uo motive, for two days in succession, to make him 
miserable; nevertheless the old gentleman was un- 
happy — for at his age a day lost is something I" 

Oa arriving at the Tuileries, the first object to which 
he directed his longing eyes wa> his bench, and there 
again was K'ated his perverse old substitute. The 
major was astounded ! He made a move as if to go 
and tear the invader from a place of happiness of 
which he was so unjustly deprived ; but old age con- 
trols impulse, and the major feU that he could not 
depart from those rules of politeness which belonged 
to his rank and former po^ition in society. It was a 
llagrant imj)osition it was true : there was even a kind 
of impertinence in the conduct of the intruder, who 
must have observed how much the major was cha- 
grined by his adver^e possession the day before. 

Ail this was plausible, but it would not justify a 
quarrel : and, whatever the right of the major to the 
estate shaded with roses and jasmine, its assertion at 
first view offered something so ab>urd, and even 
ridiculous, that it hardly consorted with the dignity of 
the descendant by the female side of the last Dukes of 
Lorraine. 

These reflections, which presented them.'*elves con- 
fusedly to the nu'nd of the major, as he wended his 
tedious way among the walks, did not however calm 
his irritation. He wandered without object among 
the cross-alleys of the garden, running against passen- 
gers, and even the trees and benches, and chairs, like 
a dismasted ship at the mercy of winds and waves. 

It was really painful to see that long overcoat trot- 
ting about, going, turning, and returning, its owner 
given up to a thousand diverse emotions, in which 
were intermixed chagrin, unhappiness and regret. 

As of\en as this changeful temper brought the old 
man opposite to his lost Eden— thai id to say, the bench 



and bower of roses where imperturbably sat bis rival, 
the major raised his eyes upward and heaved bo 
lamentable a sigh that the passers by, not knowing the 
cause, were struck with wonder. 

The next day Major An>pach returned, timid, 
nervous, breathless, and filled with inquietude — there 
again was the execiitioner of his Jiappinesa ! 

Once again in the morning M. Anspach dragged 
himself to the spot, without strength and without hope 
— he could scarcely raise his longing eyes from afar 
toward his terrestrial paradise, where, as usual, sat his 
tormentor, like the implacable angel of destructicm; 
that imp&Hbive face, that form, as long, as thin, as vene- 
rable as the major's own, but infinitely more enduring 
in its cruelty — than the patience of its victim ! 

This excitement could not last without seriously 
afiecting the major's health ; he took to his bed ; a 
burning fever raged in his blood; weeks of uncon- 
sciousness passed by, and a long convalescence only 
permitted him to walk slowly along the Boule\'ard, 
with cane, and umbrella to shade him from the influ- 
ence of the raging Dog Star; he sighed deeply and 
constantly. When his thoughts rested upon his past 
happiness, the wounds opened afresh, and he would 
stand for a long time plunged in melancholy reverie, 
interrupted only by nervous tremblings and audible 
groans. 

When, at last, he was entirely able to resunoe his 
walks, instead of revisiting the Tuileries, he studiously 
avoided them, and turning his course by the Rue dn 
Bac, ])a'ised on to the Luxembourg; he wished to cheat 
his heart. But the effort was unsuccessful notwith- 
standing his heroi^m— the habits of old age are tena- 
cious because they are egotistic. The Luxembonig 
pre.'iented no object that he loved, neither the people 
he was accustomed to see, nor the palace of his kings, 
which at times he hau worshiped with stolen glances; 
neither the kindly memories of the past, suggested by 
the sight of objects on the other side of the river. 

At the end of some days, the major felt that be 
would infallibly return to his bed if he continued to 
quarrel with his inclinations; but in the apprehension 
of again meeting his adversary — whom he had ccnne 
to regard with a mixture of hatred and fear — he con- 
ceived a most extravagant project. It is necessarj', in 
order to admit for a moment that such an idea could 
enter the mind of one with head as gray as that of the 
major, to reflect that the infatuation of the old man, in- 
stead of relaxing during the paroxysms of fever, and 
passing away with its weakness, only became con- 
centrated and fixed as an incurable mania. 

Whatever it was, he resolved to put it in execution 
the very day of its couc^'ptiou, il~ necessity forced him. 

CHAPTER V. 

" Palsambleu !" the old major exclaimed to himself 
as he crossed the Pont Royal; "I have an idea that 
things have changed a little in three months in * Littls 
Provence,' and that my gentleman, tired of waiting to 
see my chagrin, has vacated bis place— or at least 
some new rascal has taken it into his bead to finish 
the other's work ; that isi to disgust me withezisteoce. 
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Bah ! that 's all nonseDse, I shall find my little bench 
smaller than ever — if however Fortune is still against 
me — then, mille diables, I will show him that I am a 
Phalsbourg — morbleu ! — a descendant of the Lorraines, 
oorbleu !— »a gray mmqueteer ! — bombs and cannon ! — 
and we will see whether this fellow will keep his 
grouod. It is indifferent to me whether I die by the 
stroke of a sabre, or of a little bench usurped. By the 
bye ! how long is it since my la$t duel ? Let me see ! 
forty two years ! Humph ! that 's rather a long inter- 
val (or the honor of Phalsbourg. But that duel had 
great results, and cost me dear— one hundred thousand 
crowns ! I would like to know whether my money 
went to the bottom of the sea with that Palissandre — 
whom may Heaven confound ! When I think that we 
endeavored to cut each other's throats for that littfe 
sinner Guimard! — a little fool! who had no other 
merit, on my conscience, but that she was her mother's 
daughter — another adventuress who so completely 
tamed inside out the pockets of the infatuated and un- 
fortunate Soubise." 

Major Anspach hummed a tune as he lounged along 
with a most gallant air in the long brown scabbard 
which he called his overcoat, and which gave some- 
thing so extravagant to his appearance, that the gate- 
keeper at the Tuileries had some remorse for letting 
him pass : nevertheless, the major, when he had en- 
tered the orangery, resumed his gravity and dignified 
deportment; besides, he stretched out his neck and 
held his bead so proudly, that his length was increased 
beyond all conception, giving one an idea of the sword 
of a Swiss guard perambulating the garden. 

The promenade offered that day every imaginable 
qrfendor — the sunlight danced upon the liquid surface 
<tf the fountains, and its red rays piercing the inter- 
stices of the foliage, bathed the atmosphere in glittering 
Taper — the rays of warm light striking upon the 
marble statues, started them as it were into being, 
while Reverie, with bended head, seemed to throw its 
soomiferous infiuence over fiowery meads and shaded 
walks — and Zephyr, escorted by voluptuous Idleness, 
sought each wooded recess like a nymph of Delos 
under the sacred laurel. 

We dare not affirm that our ex-musqueteer sensibly 
Mijoyed the delights of the garden, thus illumined by 
the Dooming sun as we have described them, for it is 
the opinion of philosophers that a less pleasure is swal- 
lowed up in a greater one — the little bench, its roses 
and jasmine, alone entered his thoughts, and at that 
moment for it alone he lived. His eyes on approach- 
ing it were directed timidly toward the little seat, and 
"who can describe the bounding pulsation of bis heart 
on perceiving it vacant ! And besides, how much was 
it embellished since he last beheld it ! the roses had 
climbed up and mingled with the jasmine, and formed 
a delicious bower of perfume and beauty, almost con- 
cealing the little bench in its deep recesses. 

A hundred thousand pounds weight, and something 
more, slid from the heart of the dear old major, and 
enabled him for the first time in three months to breathe 
freely. His emotion was so great that his limbs tot- 
tered, and he was obliged to cling to an orange tree for 
support — tears sprang to his eyes— he tried to utter 



some words to himself that he might hear his own 
voice, as if he doubted the evidence of his senses — but 
he could only bring forth inarticulate sounds whilst his 
chest heaved convulsively. He fell into a reverie. 
" The storm that lowered on his house" was about to 
be dissipated, and he had now only to combat the un- 
happy daughter of Memory — talon-fingered Regret ! 

In celebrating thus in thought his returning happi- 
ness Major Anspach resumed his march, and walked 
along with eyes cast down, as if overcome with his 
own pleasant thoughts, when he raised them he was 
within two feet of his Mecca. He suddenly bounded 
backward as if an adder had stiug him, and then stood 
breathing wildly and with glassy stare— his rival was 
there! 

The reader would be wrong to conclude that the ill 
opinion formed in the mind of Major Anspach regard- 
ing the unknown was a just one. The face of the old 
man was wrinkled like that of an old soldier of Italy, 
as painted by M. Charlet, giving evidence of years of 
hardship spent in the service of his country — and if his 
countenance was somewhat austere, that severity in 
his looks was soAened by something of amiability and 
sweetness. 

It was easy to perceive that he had suffered much 
and long. His person partook of the military rigidity 
o( his countenance, the blue coat he wore over a while 
waistcoat buttoning to the throat, with nankeen panta- 
loons, and buckled shoes, indicated a fashion long gone 
by, and its well-brushed surface, though worn, pre- 
sented to the eye a tout ensemble which claimed the 
respect of the stranger. In a word, there existed be- 
tween the imknown and the major so many points of 
resemblance, that it required the blind aversion which 
had taken possession of the latter to prevent a feeling 
of the warmest sympathy springing up between him 
and his antagonist : but far from perceiving these symp- 
toms of a poverty noble and proud in his rival, and 
which should have inclined bim to stretch out the arms 
of a brother rather than those of an enemy, the de- 
scendant of the Phalsbourgs, blinded with rage, could 
scarce recover himself sufficiently to salute the stran- 
ger with a touch of his beaver of very sinister augury. 

The unknown returned the salutation with much 
urbanity and self-possession. 

M. Anspach, this duty to politeness performed, me- 
chanically as it were, drew his hat down over his eyes 
and made a step forward. 

At this gesture his rival smiled, and looked around 
him as if to make his visiter comprehend that it was 
impossible from the narrowness of his quarters to offer 
him hospitality. 

M. Anspach observing this pantomime,'smiled also, 
but it was a bitter smile. He made increditable efforts 
to recover his voice. 

" I believe I see in you a lover of the Tuileries," 
observed he of the blue coat, bowing gracefully, " and 
that you have come, like myself, to enjoy here the fine 
weather?" 

" It is three months since I have enjoyed it, sir,'* the 
choking major answered, rolling his eyes. 

" True — I have remarked your absence." 

« Ah !" growled M. Anspach de Phalsbourg. 
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That " all r was a Utile fiendish. 

" You appear to suffer," rejoined he of the blue coat, 
"and are fatigued," he added, without offering, how- 
ever, to yield his j«at. 

" You are right," replied the major, all at once re- 
covering the use of his epiglottis. "Yes, sir! I am 
fatigued — no one was ever more fatigued." 

The major made a pause as if gathering himself up 
for an encounter — then stepping up boldly under the 
very nose of his adversary, continued : 

" Hear me, my ver}' dear sir. I have not the honor 
to know you, but I take you to be an honorable man ; 
be>ides, your exterior pleases me ; you suit me well, 
and I ^houId be pleased if you will permit me the 
honor of cutting your throat." 

The blue coat drew back in astonishment, mingled 
with fright ; he began to think he had to deal with an 
insane person, but the major, interpreting the move- 
ment, continued — 

" Do not judge the horse by his harness" — assuming 
at the same time a port full of dignity and well-bred 
self-iwssessiou ; " You will have in me an antagonist 
not unworthy of the sword of a man of honor — and if 
reasons altogether personal did not at present oblige 
me to ask as a favor the permission to conceal my 
name, you would learn that I was of a blood which 
has never dishonored the veins through which it ran." 

" Then, sir," replied the unknown, in a tone almost 
serious, " I am delighted by the accident, whatsoever 
il uiay be, that brings us together; for the name I bear, 
though I boast not of it, is one of the most esteemed 
in Angoumois." 

" This meeting is delightful !" chimed in the major. 

" Nevertheless," resumed our blue coat, rising as 
he spoke — " perhaps you will do me the pleasure to 
explain to me to what unexpected cause I owe the 
honor of your challenge ?" 

" You shall have it in few words. You have not 
formally insulted me, I acknowledge, but you have 
nearly killed me — and I plainly perceive from the 
course you have taken that you will eventually accom- 
pli>h it. I prefer to anticipate my end." 

The unknown re>eated hinu^jlf ; for the idea re- 
turned that he was conversing with a lunatic. But 
this time the major, appearing to comprehend most 
perfectly the suspicions of his enemy, shrugged his 
shoulders and smiled in disdain, as he said — 

" I ho{)ed that your age, sir, would have prevented 
any precipitate judgment concerning my motives ; but 
I see that I was mistaken, for you appear to partake of 
that vulgar prejudice which puts beyond the pale of a 
just opinion all that apparently outrages the conven- 
tionalities of social life. Be pleased, then, to excuse 
the strangeness of my address, and I dare hope that 
you will reconsider your opinion, when you know the 
just grounds I have to seek the honor of a meeting 
with you." 

The composed and self-possessed manner with 
which these last words were spoken, struck the un- 
known, and he again stood up, while the major, throw- 
ing a rapid glance over the blue coat, continued — 

" I believe, sir, you are in a condition to feel some 
sympathy for those whom fortune has not deigned to 



favor. I can, then, without a blush acknowledge to 
you that I am one of her victims. Happily, I have 
not received in the New World, where I passed many 
years, severe lessons of wisdom and moderation with- 
out profiting somewhat by them. I have been twice 
entirely ruined, and yet am consoled by my philosophy. 
Returning from America, I saw myself neglected— 
even repulsed — by my royal masters, to whom I had 
consecrated the best years of my life — a king — ^jvinces 
who have not deigned to extend the hand of friendship 
to an old and faithful servant, and who let him grow 
old in indigence and want. Well, I am still resigned, 
and for more than ten years have lived without coot- 
plaint, in a state bordering on the extremest misery. 
But you know, sir, that man's strength is not inex- 
haustible — there is a point beyond endurance — it is to 
that point you, sir, have brought me — " 

"I, sir? I?" 

" You will see, sir. The necessity I was under to 
contract my desires has conducted me, little by little, 
to a modesty of enjoyment which will astonish you. 
Our desires increase with fortune; but a wise man 
has strength of mmd enough to diminish them in in- 
verse ratio to his misfortunes. Mine, sir, are conoen* 
t rated upon an object so humble that I might well \» 
lieve it beyond the caprice of destiny. The object of 
which I speak is the little bench where you are sealed 
— where, since the 17th of April, you, sir, have come 
to seat vourself each dav, a little earlier than it was 
my custom to come out to rest myself. For two yean 
I have taken a fancy to this spot in the garden. I lofa 
that bench — that shade — those flowers. In summer I 
come here in the sweet morning hour, peacefully to 
enjoy the perfume of these honeysuckles. In autnnm 
— in winter — the smallest ray of sunshine upon the 
comer of the garden wall reflects its heat upon that 
narrow bench, making it a delightful resting-place (or 
the worn out frame of an old man. What shall I say? 
This sweet resort obtained soon such an empire over 
me, that I had but one end— but one desire to gratifj^- 
the least sunshine upon the roofs which my garret 
overlooks — the least smile of heaven had for me, a 
poor old man, more intoxicating charms than evet 
glance of a mistress to the most devoted lover. It was 
a real passion — a love with all its joys and delicioiia 
griefs — a cloudy or a rainy day threw me in despair, 
and I felt all the torments of absence from the thing I 
loved — but was the morrow beautiful, I made the 
most brilliant toilet I could imagine, and ran to my 
little b#ich, convinced that I should find its pleasures 
increased. 

" Is it necessary to tell you now, sir, that since the 
17th of April you have driven me from my paradiMi 
and that you have become my executioner ! 

" I have but little more to say but that when I wm 
a gray musqueteer I would have killed any one who 
raised his eyes toward my mistress ; you, sir, have done 
more than raise your eyes toward her — you have ralh 
bed me of her— you have taken my little bench. It if 
more than an insuh. It is, believe me, a murderr'M 
assassination. Then, sir, give me again that seat; 
assure me on your honor that you will respect my 
right in future, or name your place and weapons. 
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The unknown listened to the major with increasing 
interest ; the impress of a thou$>'and contrary feelings 
flitted by turns across his countenance, and an observer 
might have remarked at times that lively combats 
were going on within. 

When M. Anspech ceased to speak, waiting the 
answer of our blue coat, the latter walked backward 
and forward for some time in silence, a prey to a 
visible sorrow, which the major could not but respect. 

At length he stopped, and fixing upon the major a 
grave and melancholy look, replied — 

" I am an old soldier, and the alternative you offer 
is not repugnant to me. I, too, for three months have 
had the habit of resorting to this sweet spot, and to it 
I have consecrated the last enjoyments of a liie with- 
out happiness. 

" You speak of your misfortunes," added he, with a 
serious smile ; " mine do not cede to them in number 
or severity: I was noble and wealthy before the 
Revolution, but on my return, after a long absfence, I 
found France republican, and I loo became a republi- 
can from love to her. My nobility was opposed to 
public opinion — I renounced it. My wealth appeared 
to insult the public poverty — I offered my entire for- 
tune upon the altar of my country. The enemy 
menaced our frontiers — I hastened to join the phalanx 
under Moreau. I gave my all to France — my name, 
my blood, my fortune. But Bonaparte appeared, and 
nothing remained for me to oiler to the expiring Re- 
public but my tears and my despair. Advances were 
made to me — I rejected them. They would have re- 
stored my fortune and my rank — 1 preferred my honor 
and my misery — and it was only in 1815, when France 
made a last etfort, that I prepared to die at Waterloo. 
Alas ! much better would it have been to have died 
there! Prisoner, and designedly overlooked in the 
exchanges, (for you are aware that it could not be 
forgiven to a count to have fought for France,) I was 
banished to the end of Russia, dragged to Tobolsk, 
and abandoned there without resources to all the hor- 
rors of nakedness and hunger. 

" How I escaped from those deserts would not in- 
terest you. Heaven has permitted me to revisit 
France, and here I am a mark for the resentments of 
the throne ; regarded as a traitor to the monarchy, and 
oontemned by those who to-day might aid me." 

The old man on concluding thCse words slowly 
crossed his arms upon his breast, his head drooped, 
as if memory remounted the lapse of years of misfor- 
tune, and without apparent consciousness of the pre- 
sence of his interlocutor. 

The major, let us say it to his praise, had equally 
lost sight of the subject of their quarrel. Touched by 
this recital, which awakened in his heart sensibilities 
somewhat moss-grown by age, he approached the un- 
Imown, and placing his hand upon his arm, said in a 
^K>ice filled with emotion — 

"Providence has had its secret designs, my dear 
ooDnt, (for I perceive you bear that title,) in permitting 
two»unfortunates such as we are to cross each other's 
path ; and if I experience something soothing to my 
pain in listening to the recital of your sorrows, it is in 
thinking that you have met the only person in the 



world capable of sympathizing with you as you de- 
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" You forget, my dear sir," replied the blue coat, 
smiling blandly, " that we have to cut each other's 
throats to-morrow." 

The major hung his head in confusion. 

" Hear me," said the old soldier of the Republic. 
''I do not really think that this affair is important 
enough to fight about. Confess, besides, that such 
pastime does not become our age. Ah ! there was a 
iime I did not say so ! In coming from the theatre, I 
as willingly went to fight at the Porte Maillot as to 
laugh at the Cafe Procope. Sir, would you believe 
it, he who speaks to you has fought and been wounded, 
and afterward voyaged six thousand miles to seek his 
antagonist, and all because one eveuing Mademois:eile 
Guimard, the younger, let her handkerchief fall !" 

"What do I hear!" exclaimed Major Anspach, 
making a start of surprise, " you said — you — ah ! mon 
Dieu!" 

" What do I see ! you tremble — you become pale- 
do you know any thing of that unhappy afiUir? Ah ! 
sir, if it is true J hat you do, render m#a service that I 
will ne^'er forget — tell me what has become of Major 
Anspach? — but now I think of it, you said you had 
been a gray musqueteer under the Comte D'Artois — 
perhaps you have known the major — you certainly 
must have been acquainted with him — ah ! speak. I 
only possess six hundred francs of revenue, but I 
would give it all only to see the major once more be- 
fore 1 die." 

"You are then the Chevalier De Palissandre ?" 
murmured the grand-nephew of the Guises by tl^ fe- 
male line, who had fallen upon the little bench from a 
faintness he in vain endeavored to overcome. 

"I inherited the title of count on the death of my 
two brothers, but you, sir — may I believe— my eyes do 
not deceive me! — those features! Oh, speak once 
more — you are — " 

" Yes, count. I am — I am your ancient rival — " 

"Oh, joy! Heaven is just — it would not let me 
perish without seeing him once more. Oh ! if you 
knew, my dear baron, how of^en since your departure 
from France — your flight I may call it — I have cursed 
the ill-fortune which did not allow me to arrive in Lon- 
don in time to join you — I was acquainted with the 
rascality of your banker, and not wishing to entrust to 
his hands the fortune which you had lef\ in your car- 
riage, I hastened after you to inform you of it — to 
advise you of your danger of loss through him in tinoo 
to remedy it. Missing you there, I did not feel myself 
relieved of the obligation to seek you. I followed you 
to the Havana — I pursued your traces, but meeting 
contrary winds and tempests, the vessel in which I 
embarked failed to overtake you, and I was obliged to 
renounce the dearest object of my life." 

" Well, chevalier—that is to say, sir count— pardon 
me the neglect. Take the hand I offer you, and let us 
bless the good fortune which permits, us to meet in our 
unhappy circumstances, in which we both have need 
of the friendly offices of the other." 

" What the devil do you say, D' Anspach," cried the 
cotmt, crushing in his own the oflfered hand of the 
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major. "What do you j»ay about unhappy circum- 
stances. There are none hereafter for you, my friend 
— you are rich, devilish rich — I believe, devil take me I 
that you are a monstrous millionaire !" 

The old major fixed his eye on De Palissandre in 
stupid aslonii^hment. 

" Notwithstanding your surprise, it is nevertheless 
true," continued the count, " for despairing of ever 
seeing you again, I took the only course which re- 
mained, which was to wait until you should yourself 
return to ^'eek your 300,000 francs. But not wishing 
to resemble the bad servant in the parable who buried 
his talent in the earth, and not believing your money 
safe in France, I returned to London, placed your little 
fortune in the hands of one of my friends connected 
with the East Company — and remember, major, that 
forty years have passed away since that ! May I go 
to the devil, if I can pretend to tell you what the 
honorable baronet has done to multiply your francs; but 
his son, who succeeded him in business fifteen years 
ago, and with whom I have corresponded since my 
return from Russia, wrote me the other day that the 
funds investeif in the house of Ashburton & Co. 
amounted to nearly eight hundred thousand pounds 
sterling— twenty millions of francs I It seems like a 
fairy tale!" 

We will not attempt to paint the expression upon 
the face of Major Anspach. He remained for a long 
time without speech or color — his eyes shut — like a 
man half-killed by some overwhelming blow, and who 
seems tewildered in his mind — at length his features 
regained their natural appearance, his cheeks their 
coly ; he drew a long sigh, opened his eyes, and saw 
before him M. de Palissandre anxiously watching the 
effect of the crisis — stretched out his arms and threw 
them around the neck of his old friend, shedding tor- 
rents of tears. 

When the first effervescence of feeling was a little 



subdued, the major Kized the hand of the count anew. 
" Hear me, Palissandre — if you do not promise roe 
to submit yourself without the slightest remark to my 
wishes, I take to witness my great grand-aunt, "who 
was cousin in the eighth degree removed of Monsieiir 
de Guise le Balafre, that I will go to London, receive 
my millions, and on my return will throw them into 
the sea. Ma foi! it will only be the second fortune 
old ocean owes to me." 

" Sarpejeu I speak then !" 

" Well, then, we will live together— be happy— be 
rich together— and both shall have new euits of 
clothes ! — and when we have lived long enough, I 
hope Heaven will put an end to us both at the same 
time. I shall give immediate orders for the purchase^ 
at whatever cost, of the lands of De Pfaalbouin^ and 
our Castle de Palissandre. Then we shall have two 
fine estates, and you will see what lots o£ nephews 
and nieces, who do not know us to-day, will spring 
out of the earth as it were, expressly to continue the 
rank and blood of the two noble houses. We shall 
not want for heirs, depend upon it!" 

The two friends again embraced each other— Ihe 
treaty was concluded. 

Then the count and baron, with arms interlaced, 
marched from the Tuileries wtth a step which would 
have done honor to two voltigeurs of Louis Quimie— 

And the little seat ? 

We feel ashamed to tell the truth, the whole tnrth, 
and nothing but the truth. Yes, dear lady 
Major Anspach in departing forgot to salute evwi 
a parting glance that little embowered seat, perfmned 
with jasmine and rose — the object of so much tender 
regard, and for which a single hour ago he was willing 
to risk cutting throats with a stranger. Alas! Made- 
moiselle, love will not last forever even at saty yews! 
Nevertheless, it must be confessed the little bench, 
like your sex, soon obtained consolation. 
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Mawt a maiden, if «he knew 
The ■orrows of an injured wife, 

Would robe heraelf in sable bue 
When entering on married life. 

Oh, innn ! be careful how you denl 
With one «o tender and so pure ; 

Remember that a wife can feel 
A wound for which there is no cure. 

Like to the fond, confiding dove, 
Ilowc'er so gay and blithe before. 

Repel the promptings of her love, 
Her spirits sink to rise no more. 

Teach her but that she loves in vain 
And life becomes a worthless part ; 

The streams of love rush back again 
And choke the fountains of the heart. 



Though she may flourish for awhile, 
The counterfeit of what she 's been, 

The secret sadness of her smile 
Tells, but too plainly, death 's within. 

'T were better she were never bom 
Than feel the shaft of anger dealt ; 

The deep contempt, the bitter scorn, 
That many a suff'ring wife has felt. 

Remember yon 're her only stay ; 

And every slight and insult shown 
Will fester unto deep decay, 

Until the grave shall claim its own. 

Then, with affection trifle not, 

Nor smite the breast you should protect, 
Lest memory sad should haunt the spot, 

Where lies the victim of neglect. 
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BT OIFTIS. 



Upon the margin of a blue stream that ran singing 
through a lonely valley among the green hills of New 
England, there stood in the olden time, a low cottage, 
built of logs, and half covered with woodbine and wild 
honeysuckle. The small patch of Indian corn near it 
hardly deser\'ed the name of a garden, and the dense 
{crests that surrounded it, showed that as yet civiliza- 
tion had penetrated but little way into the wilds of 
the new world. Yet the variety of wild flowers which, 
traiutplanted from their native glades, blossomed around 
the low doorway, and the air of neatness that pervaded 
the rude establishment, proved a degree of refinement 
greater than was usual among the Indian tribes. 

It was now the hour of twilight, and not a sound 
was heard save the low murmuring of the wind as it 
*wept through the dark recesses, and swayed the 
• tangled branches of the mighty forest-trees. In one of 
the two small rooms into which the cottage was di- 
rided, an aged Indian and bis squaw were seated be- 
tide a rude couch, where lay the form of a dying wo- 
man. Her delicate complexion and light hair be- 
trayed her English origin, and she was still young, 
and had once been beautiful, though her face bore the 
traces of a wo more heavy than the weight of years. 
Yet peace was there, and the smile of calm resigna- 
tion which rested upon her features, told that not in 
▼ain had been the sorrow which had bowed her to 
the grave. At the foot of the couch stood a missionary 
— one of those holy men who^e lives of toil and sufler- 
ing were passed in the vain endeavor to counteract the 
effects of the vices introduced among the Indians by 
their foreign oppressors. 

The chiettain lifted his head from his 1)reast and 
nud, in a low tone, " She is passing away. The fair 
flower we would have cherished upon our hearts is 
withered." 

At these words the dying woman opened her eyes, 
and a smile broke over her pale face as she said, 
"Mourn not for me, kind father; and thou, tender 
motlier, weep no more. Ye would not keep a bird 
from its native sky, that its song might cheer you. 
Even like a bird my spirit would spread its wings that 
it may fly away and be at rest." 

The Indian mother raised her eyes wildly and 
wrung her hands as she gazed on her adopted child. 
Then swaying her body to and fro, she murmured in 
the half singing half wailing tones of an Indian lament, 
" Will not our hut be very desobte, my bird, when 
thy song is hushed ; and who will bring us light like 
the light of thy starry eyes. Shall we not miss thy 
voite at eventide when we kneel to the God thou hast 
taught us to worship. Leave us not— leave us not, 
for our life goes with thee to the grave I" 

The missionary raised his hands to hoaven, and a 



lofty faith spoke in his voice, as he said, " Mourn ye 
not, nor weep. The exile departeth for her native 
land, the wanderer for her father's house. A light is 
fading from your path, but another star shall soon be 
added to the Redeemer's crown. The flower ye would 
have cherished hath drooped amid these alien skies, 
but it shall bloom in fresher beauty in the Paradife 
above." 

As he finished speaking, the dying lady placed in his 
hands a manuscript, bidding him read it when she was 
dead ; and then, with one farewell look of love on the 
kind faces that surrounded her, she closed her eyes 
wearily, and crossing her small white hands upon her 
breast, she composed herself as if to sleep. There was 
a long silence, Woken only by the low wailing of the 
Indian woman, as she murmured in an under tone, 
" The way is long, the way is dark ; oh, bird of the 
bright eye, thou soarest out of sight ! who shall tell us 
the path to the spirit-land when thy singing voice is 
hushed. Wo for us ! wo, wo — for the way is dark !" 
gradually these low moans seemed to reach the ear 
that was fast closing to earthly sounds. The lips of 
the dying moved, as if in a vain eflbrt to speak, and at 
length, in faint tones, she whispered, " They shall be 
gathered out of ever>' kindred and tribe and nation, and 
there shall be one fold and one Shepherd. I know— I 
know that my Redeemer liveth." A brilliant smile 
lighted her whole face with an expression of triumph, 
as she uttered these words of hope, and even in speak- 
ing them, the spirit fled. 

That evening the missionary opened the manuscript. 
It read as follows : 

" You have been kind to me, and have respected the 
sacred silence of the sorrow which has worn out my 
life. There are moments when every heart yearns 
for sympathy, and the long closed fountains of the soul 
flow again. Such a mood is on me now, and therefore 
I open to you this long-sealed heart. 

" Of my childhood I will say little, save that it passed 
like a fairy revel. Heiress of unbounded weallh, and 
last of a long-descended and honorable family, I was 
loved with a lavish and doating fondness, until a sud- 
den and terrible disease, that cut down my parents in 
the pride and glory of their days, left me an orphan. 
From that grief, which, for a time, was so violent as 
to threaten the destruction of life and reason, I never 
fully recovered. Even when change of scene, the 
progress of time, and the natural elasticity of youth 
had so far changed me, that I appeared to have forgotten 
my sorrow, there lay ever upon my heart the shadow 
of the tomb. AAer a time I was sent to reside with 
my aunt, at the north of England. She was waiting 
in the castle gate to receive me when I arrived there, 
and beside her rode her only son— my Cousin Gerald. 
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" How i>Iight a thing may seal the whole future of our 
lives. We greet with a careless word and a momen- 
tary glance those whose fate is to color our own for- 
ever, and then pass on unthinking that henceforth our 
destuiy is fixed. And yet the first time I saw him his 
image was stamped on my heart. Sorrow, change, 
wrong, despair have passed over it — but that image is 
there still. As I write, the curtain of the past seems 
drawn back, and again I greet thee, Gerald Bellamont. 
Again I meet the gaze of tho^e flashing eyes — I hear 
the low, rich music of thy voice, and I feel the fioods 
of deep, unquenchable love, rising in my soul for thee 
— (hou loved so vainly. 

" Days, weeks and months passed on, and we spoke 
not of love, perchance knew not that the fatal spell was 
upon us. But at last the dream was broken — the hours 
of peaceful affeclion passed away. Gerald left us for 
t a tour on the Continent, and with the struggle of that 
first parting came the knowledge of all that we were 
to each other — came the tumult, the trembling, the 
fearfulness of love. 

"At first the tedious hours were relieved by fre- 
quent letters from him, so full of tender affection, 
and withal so overfiuwing with youthA enjoyment of 
the new scenes aroimd him, that even my fond heart 
was content to have him absent. Then letters came 
more seldom — then ceased altogether — and then, in 
the midst of our wonder and anxiety, he appeared sud- 
denly in his old home ; but so changed from the merr>'- 
hearted boy to the reserved, thought-stricken man, that 
my timid nature was abashed, and I dared not question 
him concerning the change which I ftlt had come 
over his inmost being. 

" We were wedded ; and if I detected, even amid the 
bridal festivities, a shade oi sadness on my husband's 
brow, I strove to console myself with the hope tliat 
now he was mine — mine forever ; the love so deep, 
so self-sacrificing, which I would every moment lavish 
upon him, could not but chase away the bitter memories 
which oppressed him. Residing on my own estate 
near London, our house was the resort of the noble 
and the gay; and amid the exciting whirl of this new 
life, little time was left for anxious thought. I entered 
into the pleasures whicrh surrounded me with the zest 
of a young and joyous heart ; and for a few months life 
was filled with sunshine— and the hours flew swiftly 
away ; ah ! why came so soon that night of agony on 
which there dawned no morrow. 

" I was dressed at last*— ready for the fancy ball. 
My costume, which liad been selected by Lord Bella- 
mont, had been pronounced perfect by my maids, and 
even my fastidious taste could suggest no improvement. 
After one parting glance of satisfaction at the mirror 
which reflected my brilliant figure, I descended to the 
library, where I knew Gerald waited forme, expecting 
to be welcomed with that smile of admiration which 
woman so highly prizes from the lips of love. To my 
surprise, Gerald did not turn at my entrance ; and as I 
approached the window where he sat, I found him 
gazing at a small picture, with which be was so la- 
tently occupied as to be unconscious of my presanoe. 
It was a full-length female figure. She stood with ono 



arm thrown across a lyre, and one raised to heaven. 
A long, dark curl had strayed from her bandeau of 
pearls and rested kxl her neck, and the hair was parted 
back smoothly from her high brow. The face was 
passing beautiful, with a fire in the dark eyes, and on 
the small mouth, an air of lofty determination which 
might have become a priestess at the altar of sacrifioe. 
Beneath was >*Titten — Leonore St. Clair. 

" As I stood behind him, hesitating how to break his 
revery, Gerald started up suddenly, and tearing the 
picture to pieces, thre wthefragments outof the window, 
where the night wind scattered them far and wide. 
He watched them with a look made up of scorn and 
grief, and was turning away with a sigh, when he first 
saw me standing near him. A deep flush passed over 
his face, and he looked earnestly, almost sternly at roe 
for a few moments. I was as much confused as him- 
self, though I scarce knew why, but I had sufiicieot 
command of myself to ask some question about the 
picture — I know not what. Folding me in his arms, 
he kissed me again and again before he an.swered. * I 
will tell you about it some time — do not ask me now. 
I thought it destroyed long ago, until by accident I 
found it to-night. It is a relic of something I must 
forget— I would gladly forget ;' and he pressed me pas- 
sionately to his heart, with words of deep tenderness. 
Was I mad, vtras I blind, that even then no foreboding 
whisper told my heart its doom. Yet at that moment I 
thought only that he was unhappy ; and when I saw him 
smile again, the suspicion fled, that for a moment had 
disturbed me, and, gayest of the gay, proudest of the 
proud, I mingled with the throng which filled tho 
saloons of Lady Gx>rdon. 

"Late in the evening, as leaning on the arm of Loid 

, I wandered from room to room, seeking refuge 

from the crowd and the oppressive heat, we found oar 
way into the library, where but few had collected. 
As we entered, we were greeted by a strain of music 
so sweet and thrilling, that I involuntarily pressed for- 
ward to listen. On a sofa near us the musician was 
seated. One arm, exquisitely moulded, and white as 
snow, was thrown across a harp, as she drew from the 
strings a few simple notes. She was dressed in while 
satin, which was not more purely beautiful than her 
complexion, and was without ornament, save a few 
pearls that gleamed among the braids oi her raven hair, 
and on her bosom she wore a single white rose — ^its 
leaves were withered. The instant I saw her, I had 
a dim recollection of having seen that face before, and 
while I was striving to recall the time and place, she 
commenced singing. Never heard I music like the 
melody she uttered. It might have been thought the 
voice of an angel chanting the songs of tieaven ; but, 
alas! though the voice was of heaven, the soQg 
was earthly. She sung of love — not the happy love 
of that better land, but sad, broken-hearted, such 
as woman's hath too often been — utterly vain and 
hopeless. 

* I love thee not— and yet thy name, 

A word, a thooght of tbee. 
Can flash my ehsdc and thrill my frame, 

Almost to agoof • 
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' And rarely do I think of thee, 

Save at ■ome lonely hour, 
When meinories of the buried past 

Come over me with power. 

' Or when upon the moonlit air, 

I hear the wund of aong, 
Or a low music, like thy voice. 

Borne on the wind along, 

' Touches some fragment of the chord 

That lies all shattered now. 
Stirring its thrilling tones to tell. 

Of thy forgotten vow.* 

" At this moment I was startled by a deep sigh near 
me, and looking up, saw Gerald standing in the deep 
shadow of the window recess. He was gazing on the 
singer, who sat directly before him. The lady heard 
the sigh— their eyes met, and the glance which flashed 
from them, spoke volumes. For a moment she seemed 
confused and agitated, then with a look of proud 
anguish, and a voice that faltered not in its clear, low 
tones, she finished the song. 

* Farewell— farewell ! My dearest hope 

Is that we ne'er may meet ; 
That passing years may teach my heart 

To scorn thee, and forget.' 

**Her lips quivered, and her pale cheek became 
crimson as she concluded, and I fancied tears trembled 
in the depths of her dark, radiant eyes. She turned 
her face toward GJerald, and for a moment they con- 
tinued gazing on each other with a look full of sorrow- 
ful love, of agony and despair. It was not till she had 
left the room that I found strength to speak. ' Who 
is she?' I asked. The answer told me the whole 
story. It was Leonore St. Clair. 

" When and how he had met her I knew and thought 
not. It was enough to know that she loved him — that 
bis whole soul was given to her, and that I — oh God ! 
I was unbeloved. My brain seemed to bum, and my 
heart ceased to beat — and yet I did not faint. There 
is a fearful strength in woman's heart, of which she is 
imcon.«^cious till the hour of her uttermost agony. 
Turning from the brilliant scene, I passed through the 
window into the garden. There was one walk which 
had been left uniighted, and thither my steps were 
bent. It led to a small temple, which had been erected 
to Cupid, and a lamp that hung over the altar, showed 
the figure of the sleeping boy ; but the recesses of the 
temple were in deep shadow. I entered, and threw 
myself on a seat in the darkest comer. Was it chance, 
or was it ordered by the mysterious Providence which 
revealed to me the fearful secret that was to blight my 
hairiness forever. 

" As I lay there striving to still the tumult of my 
thoughts, footsteps approached, and Leonore St. Clair 
entered, followed by my husband. She cast a hurried 
glance around, but saw me not, and then turning to 
bim, said, haughtily, 'Leave me, rash man. I9 it not 
enough that you once cold and cnielly deceived me, 
hut must you thus force yourself into my presence, and 
I6vive the memory of feelings I deemed long since dead, 
^ave me — ^I c(Hnmand you!' and she motioned him 



away with an impatient gesture. I leaned forward to 
hear the reply. ' Say not so, Leonore. Hear me— 
nay, turn not away, for you must hear me. Long ere 
I knew you I was betrothed to another. She was 
gentle and beautiful ; oh, dearest, can you Mame me 
that I shrunk from breaking her kind and faithful heart. 
Would you have taken my hand if it were stained with 
her tears? Would you have accepted a dishonored 
name ? Too well I knew you, too deejdy had I read 
your noble nature to dream of doing aught but to bow 
in silence to my sad destiny. Nay, more, deeply, 
wildly as I loved you, until that last day we spent to- 
gether on the Rhine, I knew not that I was beloved 
in return ; I had been told you were the promised bride 
of another. Then, when I first knew that you were 
free, and I— I bound to another ; I cannot speak of this 
— I cannot think of it ; sometimes I fear I am going 
mad.' 

*' I did not hear her answer, for as he spoke he drew 
her to the steps of the altar, and they sat down together. 
They conversed some time in a low tone, and I heard 
the sound oi weeping. At last they rose, and as the 
light fell full on their faces, I saw they were both fear- 
fully agitated. *She drew her hands from his with a 
look of passionate despair. ' Go, now,' she said, ' go, 
while I have power to bid you leave me. God knows 
I shall never foi^et you ; but from this moment we 
must never, never meet again.' 

" ' I go,' he replied, sadly ; * yet ere we part, Leonore, 
I ask one kiss — the first, the last. Let me press you 
once to this heart, and it will be nerved to endure all 
things.' 

*' She fell into his arms — he clasped her to his bosom, 
and I saw their lips meet. Another moment and he 
had turned from her. * Farewell !' he said, in a low, 
hoarse tone. * Farewell, /or«t;«r ." was the response. 

" She remained standing until the sound of his steps 
had died away, and then flung herself down heavily 
on the marble floor. Even in that first hour of misery 
I felt no hatred of her. I longed to creep to her bosom, 
and mingle my tears with hers, and echo the sobs that 
came thick and gaspingly from her lips. AAer a while 
she rose slowly, and leaned against the altar, while 
words came from her lips, faint at first, and broken, but 
growing louder, till I could distinguish them. * To die 
— to die ! It would be but a moment of agony, and then 
all is peace. Why should I tremble. What can the 
world be to me henceforth but a living tomb. And he 
— the vainly loved ; ah ! Grerald, were I gone forever— 
couldst thou not soon learn to forget me? For thy 
sake, beloved, I dare die.' As she spoke ^e took from 
her bosom a small phial, and as it passed before the light, 
I saw it was full of a red liquid. Almost involuntarily 
I sprung forward and dashed it to the ground as she 
raised it to her lips. 'Do not— do not commit murder ! ' I 
whispered breathlessly. She gazed at me wildly for a 
few moments, pressed her hands to her brow, and 
sunk fainting to the floor. 

'< I supported her till she revived, and with her first 
breath of consciousness she asked my name. I did 
not reply. Just then we heard voices calling her. She 
sprung up hastily, and I was astonished at her self- 
possession— for I was new in the school of misery ; 
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she, poor thing, knew what it was to smile, while her 
heart was breaking. For a while she buried her face 
in her hands, and when she looked up, save a slight 
trace of tears round her eyes, all trace of emotion had 
vanished from her features. Seizing my arm as I stood 
leaning for support against a pillar, she drew me for- 
ward to the light, saying, in a tone too proudly bitter ever 
to be forgotten, ' You have seen and heard much — more 
than could have been wrung by years of torture from 
the proud heart of Leonore St. Clair. Yet when you 
see me, you shall know how bravely a strong soul can 
sustain itself when all its hopes are crushed, and life is 
a burden. You shall see how my calm, haughty mien 
shall fling detiance at you if you choose to publish my 
secret. Tell me, girl — who are you V 

" *I am the wife of Gerald Bellamont.' 

" With a start of horror and a faint cry, she dropped 
my arm and fled from the spot. 

*' Do you wonder that I can think and write of this 
with calmness. I tell you there have been moments 
when, as the flood-gates of memory were opened, and 
the buried past came rushing back over my soul, I 
have cried out in my agony, and prayed to drink of the 
blessed fountain of Lethe, and forg^ forever. But 
this is past now. A higher faith hath taught me the 
meaning of this fearful lesson, a higher hope sustains 
me than was ever born of human love. Truly earth 
hath no sorrow that heaven cannot cure. 

" The uight was far spent ere I reached my home. 
My hu>bund came soon aAer. I heard him enter his 
chamber, and for a long time I listened to the sound 
of his heavy steps as lie paced the floor. At last he 
threw himself on the bed, and then all was still. Na- 
ture could endure no more, and I fell asleep. Wild 
and terrible were the visions that flitted around my 
couch. I was in a vast banqueting-hall, and with me the 
companions of the last night's revel. Again I saw the 
flowers, the light**, the bright, happy faces, and again 
the dunce rs whirled by me. The night waned, the stars 
went out one by one, and daylight shone in on the 
dying lamps ; yet still those wild revelers flew by me. 
The sun rose up and i-hed his fervent beams upon us. 
The flowers faded, and the faces of the dancers grew 
wan, and one by one they dropped down and died. The 
twilight crept over the hills, and night came on — 
not radiant with stars, and redolent with the breath 
of flowers, but horribly dark — the realization of im- 
penetrable gloom. And slowly from out of that black- 
ness came forth the fvrni of a woman, clothed in white, 
and grasping a lyre, from the strings of which she drew 
forth no sound. Over her liead a veil was thrown, 
hiding her face, and descending in wuvy folds to her 
feet. She moved not, breathed not— all was still as 
the silence of the tomb. 

"Light ro«e no more upon me, but I saw all 
things in that deep darkness more diKlinctly than 
ever. Years passed over me. I saw the finger of 
Time smite the walls of my prison-house, and they 
crumbled to dust The grass grew up from the de- 
caying floor, and became longer and longer, till its dull 
rustling answered to the moaning wind. From the 
dust of those beings, once so full of life and loveliness, 
the ivy weed sprung and wound itself round the roof- 



less pillars till the vast charnel-house was green and 
beautiful as a garden. 

" Then there came around me, as I stood there in 
my awful solitude, faces and forms that looked out 
fitfully from the darkness, and then disappeared. They 
wandered around, they stood beside me, some gazing 
on me with pale, spiritual faces, bright, yet mournful 
in their loveliness, and sume with the countenances of 
flends, that laughed horribly at my desdiation. And 
there was one form that took its place beside that 
marble figure, and fixed upon me the glance of its 
dark eyes, reaching forth its hands as if in vain efforts 
to approach me. Amid a thousand phantoms I should 
have known him — it was Grerald. 

" I had borne all things else in my dreadful destiny, 
but I could not bear the mournful expression of that 
dear face. Tears, blessed tears came to my relief. I 
sprung forward, the fetters that had bound me seemed 
broken, and I would have flung myself into his aims, 
when suddenly that long, motionless figure interposed 
itself between us, and as her hand swept the lyre- 
strings, there came from them a strain of uneanUy 
melody. It was repeated from the distance, and oo its 
pealing echoes there C8uue the sound of voices mingled 
with the tramphig of many feet, and forth from the 
darkness there cauie, two by two, a band, dolhed io 
garments of sable blackness, and girdled each with • 
girdle of living fire ; and on the girdle, and on the fore- 
head of each were written, in letters of blood, these 
words, ' forever and forever.' They passed slowly bf , 
and in passing each turned and looked at me. I shoddend 
at the sight, for it was like the faces of the damnfd. 

" Suddenly I felt myself seized and borne oowaidbf 
an invisible force. Then there rose on the air a low, 
wailing anthem, that might have been the diiige of a 
lost soul, and as it grew louder and nearer, direedy 
before me there seemed as it were a great curtain 
rolled up, and I was in a vast cathedral. We stood 
before the altar ; around me were ranged that baod of 
fearful ones, with their burning girdles, and before ne 
the priest, dressed in his pontifical robes, and wearing 
still that cincture of living fire. The marriage cere- 
mony proceeded— it was finished, and I turned to r^ 
ceive the bridal kiss. The person at my side turned 
also, and I saw his face — it was Gerald. With a ciy 
of joy I sprung forward to his embrace, wheo soddody 
there came that marble form between noe and my h^ 
loved. She fell into his arms, she was p re s ae d to Ui 
heart, she received the kiss which should have beet 
mine alone. Then rose again that strain of dirgfrte 
music— then pealed the shouts of fieodish, mockif 
laughter ; the whole scene vanished from my sighi; I 
felt the ground pass from under my feet, and fiton thi 
immense distance I heard a voioe cry, * Come, eoatt 
come— come to the judgment of the deoeived and Ike 
deceiver.' With these words I Mt myMlf bone 
swiAly through the air. A giant'e Mreogth waM 
have been vain against the force which held B»*I 
was powerless as an infant. 

" We passed with the speed of a whiilwJDd ikim^ 
the region of cloud* and atorm, and left atar after MV 
behind us, till we reached the bpods of the ^Mk 
universe. Still there appeared ayitem aflor 
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worlds, each with its 9un« and stars, and still our flight 
was onward— onward, while ever and anon there came 
through the blue ether, the echo of that awful sum- 
mons, * Come, come, come!' At length we reached 
the bounds of inhabited space, and entered the lone 
fields of chaos. And now faintly there came upon my 
vision another star, which seemed flying on its way as 
if pursued by the spirit of wrath. We approached it 
rapidly — it was a world on fire. I saw forms that 
wandered to and fro, striving in vain to fly from their 
torments — * hateful, miserable, and hating one another.' 
They ran to and fro, they plunged into rivers that rolled 
in sullen billows through that world of dc?:pair, and 
shrunk back howling, for the waves were of liquid 
fire. They glared horribly on one another with their 
fiery eyes, and raii^ed their hands with deep curses to 
where, in the lurid sky above them, burned in blood- 
red letters, the curse of their awful sentence, * forever 
and forever I' 

" Upcm the verge of this fiery world we paused, and 
for a few moments there was a deep and fearful Filence. 
Then the band of dark spirits opened their ranks and 
led forth the form of a man. It was Gerald. I saw 
them hover with him over the fiery abyss. I saw his 
impotent struggles to escape ; and breaking from the 
power that held me, I cried, * I am thine, beloved — 
take me with thee — in the midst of guilt and anguish, 
thine, still thine !* An instant more and I should have 
reached him, when, with a wild laugh, that form came 
again between us. Slowly she raised from her fea- 
tures the shadowy veil — it was the face of Leonore. 
With a sharp cry, I started from her. The spell which 
had bound me was broken. In mercy I awoke. 

" Trembling, scarcely daring to think it all a dream, 
I drew aside the curtains to look around, and beheld 
my hu>band standing before me. He was frightfully 
pale and haggard, his eyes were dim and bloodshot, 
and startled at his appearance, and for a moment half 
forgetting the dreadful secret I had learned, I threw 
my arms around him, and drew his face down to mine. 
A deeper i'hade pa^^sed over his brow, and he sighed 
heavily as he pressed his lips to my cheek. I could 
not return the kiss. I could not speak. Perhaps he 
did not notice my silence, for in a few moments he 
told me that he had received letters requiring his im- 
mediate presence in France, and had made prepara- 
tions to leave in a few hours. Some more words he 
spoke, but I knew not what they were, and then clasp- 
ing me convulsively to his heart, he bade me try to 
eleep again, and leA me. 

" Sleep— oh mockery ! What had I to do with sleep 

or rest, while I bore within me the blight of a sleepless 

^0. How may I tell of the weary days that succeeded. 

■^ first there were hours of frantic misery — tears of 

*^^^d and passionate despair. Then came the silent 

•arrow — the dull heart-aching that so slowly and 

***'<ely wears out the life. Had I loved Grerald less, I 

'^'^lit have called pride to my aid— I should have felt 

"^^^ntraent or jealousy, but judging him from the full- 

1^^^ of my forgiving heart, I had none of these emo- 

Jj^^ s, which might have nerved me to foi^get my wrongs. 

*><5e after that fatal night I saw Leonore at the Opera, 

^^^«re I had been carried by the solicitations of zny 



friends. She was fearfully changed. The rich fullness 
of her form was gone, the bloom had faded from her 
clieek, and her eyes were dim, as if she too had wept 
tears of vain sorrow. She sat among her gay and 
splendid companions, silent, motionless, abstracted. 

" That night I returned home to find anew afllictioa. 
Lights were flitting to and fro, and the servants avoided 
me as I entered — for none cared to tell me the sad 
tiding-*. Lord Bellamont had returned home violently 
ill, and when I entered his bed-chamber, I found the 
physician already there, striving to rou^e him from 
the stupor into which he had fallen. Sorrow and 
sickness had written deep lines on that dear face, and 
even amid the weakness of delirium he c^emed to 
battle with the strong heart's agony. Seven days I 
sat beside his pillow. I faltered not— I wearied not. 
Seven nights I saw the twilight steal over the hills, and 
the moon fade from the sky, and I slept not. Naught 
but a love like mine could have endured these torturing 
vigils. My whole being resolved itself into one intense 
thought of him— one fervent prayer that he might not 
go down in the noonday of his life and beauty to be a 
dweller with the dead. For myself— my resolution 
was taken. I would no longer l)e the living mildew 
on his brightest hopes — the fetter that bound him from 
all he loved best. Ah, woman's heart is strong, and 
He who formed it for love and sorrow, alone knows 
how much it will endure ere it break. 

" Religion forbade that I should for his sake give up 
this mortal life, else I would willingly have died, but I 
could give up the life of h'fe — sacrifice all that made 
earth joyous or beautiful — break the tie that bound him 
to mir'cry and to me. I could leave him. Poorly as 
he had requited my love, he was still the chief plea- 
sure and glory of my existence. Even then to hear 
his voice, to watch the return of health to his enfeebled 
frame, to gaze upon his face in silence and unheeded, 
was the sde happiness left me, and that, even that I 
gave up for bis sake. Ah, Gerald, could I know that 
when free thy heart turned back once, only once, after 
the lost one, I would not regret the sacrifice. Alas ! 
it was vain — all in vain. Let me hasten on, lest my 
brain grow wild again with thebc fearful memories. 

"My preparations were soon made. Fortunately 
for my purpose, one of the ser\'ants had some rela- 
tives who were to emigrate to America, and I had at 
his request, supplied them with the requii^ite means. I 
sent for him, and with a calmness at which I even then 
wondered, I told him I wished to send under his care 
a young friend, whom I requested him to treat with 
respect and attention, as grief for the loss of a friend 
had made him slightly insane. He promised to take 
the charge, and appointed the place where I should 
meet him, suspecting nothing of my design. Why 
should he? Too well had that fatal secret been kept ; 
my nearest friends knew nothing of what had passed. 

" The parting hour came too quickly. I was cahn, 
for there was neither hope nor fear in my heart. I 
only knew that I must leave Grerald, and what else re- 
mained to me in life. I stained my face till I was dark 
as a gipsy, and cut oflT the long, silken tresses of which 
I was onoe so proud. Then clothing myself in the 
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garments of my page, I secreted about my person a 
^mall amount of money, and taking a bun«lle of clothes 
in order to t^u^tain my assumed character, I was ready 
lo depart. At the threshold of the door I pauised, and 
unable to go without seeing him once more, I stole 
softly to the room where' my husband lay sleeping ; I 
knell by his couch, over which the moonlight fell 
brightly, and gazed into his face with that earnest look 
which a drowning man might give of earth and sky 
ere the blue waters clo:<ed over him forever. As I 
gazed, the sleeper stirred, a smile passed over his face, 
and he spoke my name. That one word unnerved 
me. Tears rose to my eyes, and hope, which I had 
deenied long since dead, sent her low, thrilling whisper 
through my heart. For a few moments I was swayed 
with conllicting emotions, as visions of past days rose 
before me. It was not long. Again came the thought 
of the last few montlis of sorrow, and I could no longer 
doubt. Rising with a new resolution, I went to the 
table that stood near and wrote a few lines — the tran- 
ijcript of my heart's despair. 

" ' Farewell, Gerald — I know ail ; I can no longer 
endure to be the cause of wo to you, whom I love far 
more than life. Ere you read this I shall begone from 
you forever. Be happy, for I shall never return from 
that last resting-place to cast a shadow over your soul. 
God knows I blauie you not. It was suflicient of 
blessedrjess for me that I was worn a little while on 
your heart, though I be now cast aside like a withered 
weed to perish.' 

" Folding the letter, I laid it on the pillow. Still he 
slept, but the smile had faded from his face, and I bent 
over him and p^e^sed on his lips one last kiss — the seal 
of my sacrifice. The touch di^turbed him, and I paused 
to catch the words that he spoke, as he turned rest- 
lessly on his pillow — the last words I might hear from 
hiirj. It came— the word was ' Leonore.* 

" Silently, as if that word had l)een a curse to cling 
to me through life, I turned and left him. Without a 
pause I tracked the mazes of the garden and the park 
— heedless, tearless, miserable. As I came near to 
the Park Lodge, lights were glancing in the cottage, 
and a carriage stood at the door. The children were 
already seated in it, and soon the parents came to the 
d(;or, and as I leaned exhausted against a tree, I saw 
the parting, and heard the sound of low sobbings, of 
blessings, and of prayers. Alas ! I had departed, un- 
blest, unwept. I know not what spell was in the sound, 
but in a moment I was collected and firm, and entering 
the carriage I wrapped myself in my cloak, and aa 
they asked me no que^tions, we rode in silence from 
the spot which contained all that was dear to mo on 
earth. Morning was breaking before we reached the 
vessel, whose sails were spread, and her deck crowded 
with passengers. A short time sufficed to place us 
among them, and in a few moments the anchor was 
weighed, and the vessel dropped down the river. 

" After this there is a long, long period of which I 
remember nothing. The various incidents of our 
voyage and our arrival in the new worid, passed be- 
fore me like the vague and changing scenes of a dream. 
The necessity for action taken away, my whole being 
sunk into a sort of apathyi and heart and mind seemed 



palsied. From this state I was roused by finding that 
preparations were being made to send me back to Eng* 
land, and a vague horror seized me at the thought, 
though I had no recollection of the pa*t. With the 
cunning of insanity, I made no objection to the plan, 
but one day, unnoticed, I rambled away from the 
village, and for many days wandered on through the 
woods without aim or motive, save the vague fear of 
something behind. I remember reaching at last the 
top of a high hill, amid a violent storm of thunder aiid 
lightnhig, and there night closed around me, dark aiid 
mirky, and beneath the pouring rain I lay down on a 
bare rock and slept. There I was found next nKMning 
by the Indian chief whose wigwam has from that time 
been my home. A long sickness which ensued re- 
duced me to the brink of the grave, and for many 
weeks I was insensible to the care of my kind nune$, 
but their simple skill and constant attention at \mA 
triumphed over the violence of disease, and I awoke 
to reason and — wo is me — to a recollection of the long 
hidden past. 

"It was Grerald— it was my husband! Mercifiil 
heaven ! after so many years of painful separation did 
we meet again ! 

" I had been sick and weak for some days, and my 
Indian father had led me forth one sunny nKxrning into 
the green old woods, where I reclined, ooDcealed by 
flowering shrubs, upon the mossy trunk of an old tree. 
Suddenly we heard the tramp of horses, and windiog 
along the narrow path came a band of anued men, and 
their leader was Lord Bellamont. His face was slecii 
and pale, and there lay the weight of years which were 
not his, in the thin, gray locks which floated over hit 
brow ; yet at the first glance I knew him, and liiiaf 
almost unconsciously, I followed after him. Mile after 
mile I went on unheeding, and my kind protector aoeoB- 
panied me without a question, for he saw that agnU 
purpose nerved my feeble frame. When the nooatide 
heat had passed, we reached the top of a small faiUt 
and in an open level plain below, we saw hoitie 
armies arrayed for battle. One long hour I watched 
the waving of that snow-white plume, hither lad 
thither among the soldiers, till at last it was Hfock 
do wu . Horribly distinct even now is t he agony of tbit 
moment, when my straining eye was fixed on thalfpot 
with an intensity which through the coofosed mUee 
oi the fight never for one instant wavered. Whea ibe 
course of the conflict swept the armies further dom 
the plain, I rose and went to the q)ot. I knew kiB* 
ghastly and bleeding as he was, and God gna m 
strength to know that he was dying, and yeC toorioie. 

<' A few hours after he opened his eyes, and tbtpw 
of his wounds seemed relieved. I had laid im <■ 
my own bed, and was kneeling beside him. 'Rif 
for me,' he said, faintly, * for I most die^ mA tkaa ii 
guih on my soul.' I bowed my hand hj iiw u, mk MB> 
fell from my hot and aohiog eyes. As I Mmmd ^ 
that well-remembered voice, all the wild isff^^t 
first love came rushing back over my sool, mik^ft 
powered by the recollection, I ftfailedL 

"When I recovered, they told me tintllisi 
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we had sent for had arrived and was with Grerald. I 
crept silently into the room, and stood concealed be- 
hind a screen, which had been arranged to protect the 
Buflerer from the draught of air. He was speaking in 
a low, mournful tone, but I heard every word dis- 
tinctly. ' It was a wild, and sad, but not a guilty love,* 
he said. * My own heart would have scorned me, had 
I brought shame on the young head I have bowed even 
to the grave with a weight of sorrow too heavy to be 
borne. I looked upon Ella in her young beauty, and 
strove to forget the dark, spiritual eyes of Leonore. 
We were wedded— Ella and I— and when I spoke the 
bridal vows, it was with a heart as pure as if she 
whose destiny had been so fatally linked with mine, 
was what she now is, an angel in heaven, I loved her ; 
but that hopeless and ideal passion was only part of 
my remembrance of the beautiful scenes of sunny 
Italy ; and while those sad thoughts cliastened all pre- 
sent joy, they interfered not with the love I bore for 
Ella. Perhaps, had I understood better the deep, 
thoughtful nature of my gentle and joyous bride, I had 
after a while forgotten Leonore. But, wrapped in 
painful musings, I heeded not the manifestations of her 
sensitive nature, and regarded her only as the play- 
fellow of my thoughtless youth —too airy and brilliant 
to understand my saddened heart.' He paused for a 
few moments, and then continued, in an agitated tone, 
* We met once more— Leonore and myself — oh, that I 
had died ere that evening. I knew not of her pre- 
sence until I heard her singing a plaintive melody, and 
before it ended, she met my impassioned gaze. I saw 
the thrill of agony that 'shook her frame, and when she 
lefl the room, I followed ; for the sight of her suflering 
maddened me. Then were wild words spoken — 
words which left lightning traces on more than one 
heart and brain. There were tears which seared as 
they fell — there was one long kiss, when our two souls 
rushed into one, and fell back, crushed and bleeding, 
from that fearful embrace. There was one wild, de- 
epairing farewell, and we were parted forever. The 
next morning I left England, and for months wandered 
over the Contment like a spirit of uniest, till at length 
wearied and sick with that heart-sickness which no 
art can cure, I returned home to die. Ella was absent 
when I reached my home. I remember being seized 
with a sudden fainting as I entered the room, and then 
all is a vague dream, till I awoke one morning as from 
sleep, and found myself weak as an infant. Then, 
as I slowly recovered, I first became aware of the 
exceeding strength of woman's love. My wife, who, 
like an angel of mercy, had watched over my sick bed, 
whose gentle and patient tenderness had endured all 
things without a complaining word ; oh, my father, 
spare me the recital of what followed — she knew all — 
she left me, that I might once more be free ; she hoped 
I might be happy.' 

" For a long time he was silent, and when he spoke 
again, his voice was feeble and broken, and he wiped 
the large drops from his brow. 

" * There is but one scene more. I sat alone in my 
deserted house, and prayed to die, for my grief was 
too heavy to be borne. Suddenly a carriage drove to 
the door, and a letter was handed me. It contained 



but few words, but those few I can never forget. 
* The time is come when without guilt thou mayest 
look upon me. The love which men give the dead, 
even the living may forgive. Now, when past away 
from tliee forever — now only may I say — Hove thee .'* 
'* * I descended to the carriage, and they drove me 
to the door of a large mansion, where I was met by 
General St. Clair. His face was sad but stern, as he 
seized ray arm, and simply saying it had been the last 
request of Leonore, he led me to a darkened room, and 
leA me. On a couch near the window lay a form 
covered with a heavy pall. I raised it, and saw 
Leonore reclining there in the perfect beauty of repose. 
I knelt beside her, and pressing her cold hand to my 
aching heart, spoke her name. But the dark lashes 
moved not ©n her cheek — never more might those 
glorious eyes flash forth their welcome at my coming 
— never more would those pale lips open with words 
of greeting. She was dead, and the guilt of a double 
murder lay upon my soul.' 

" Again their was a deep silence, and I heard the 
slow, labored breathing of the dying man. The priest 
bent over him, saying * Son, there is mercy for the 
guiltiest — despair not.' 

♦* ' I do not despair,* replied he, fervently speaking 
with eflbrt * The time for that passed away with the 
hour when calmed and humbled I knelt at the altar of 
my God, whose dealings with nie even then I under- 
stood not, and consecrated my life to his service.* 

" * Thine hour is come. Son, art thou ready to de- 
part V 

" * There was one hope,' he replied, faintly, * one 
last hope that my fatal life might end in peace. But 
God hath ordered otherwise, and it is well.' 
" * What was that hope ?' asked the priest. 
" *I heard not long since that Ella was not dead. 
That she escaped to this new world. I hoped to find 
her, and solace her for years of suffering by my deep 
devotion. Oh, my God!' he added, suddenly clasping 
his hands together, *• why couldst thou not grant this 
last prayer of a broken heart. To see her, to hear her 
say that I am forgiven — to die upon her breast — ' 

" I could restrain myself no longer, and rushed for- 
ward, exclaiming, ' Gerald, my love, my husband ! 
behold me here, loving thee, forgiving thee, even as 
when for thy sake, I leA thy country and thy home !' 
I sunk, half kneeling, on the floor beside the bed. He 
gazed on me a moment in speechless wonder, and then, 
with the supernatural strength of life's last eflbrt, lifted 
himself from the pillows, and clasping his arms around 
me, drew me close, close to his heart. Oh, the blissful 
repose, the uniningled ecstasy of that moment. For- 
gotten were my wrongs and my sorrow — the agony 
behind, and the desolation before — the coming and the 
bygone despair. 

" Closer and closer grew his embrace, and his face 
touched mine. * My wife, my bride— receive the last 
kiss of him who is now wholly thine!' I raised my 
head, and his cold lips pressed mine. I felt his form 
sink slowly beneath me, and the cluiging arms relax 
their hold. -I knew that the spirit had fled, and thanked 
God for that one hour of bliss which left me alone 
again on earth.'* 
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Here the nianii::cript ceai^ed puddenly, and though i the haud of the writer must have been weak indeed, 
some word:* had been added, apparently at a later date, | for they were illegible. 
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A CASE OF GOLD FEVER. 



BY JOHN JOXES. 



[see engraving.] 



Mr. Edwards Perley was not a man of wealth, 
allhuiigh, at diU'erent periods of his life, he had been 
the owner of property valued at from one hundred 
thousand dollars to half a million. But this property 
being either in Texas land scrip. South Carolina gold 
mines, Western town lots, Mulberry trees, Maine 
wild lands, or other people's promises to pay, Mr. 
Perley had never been able to realize what was so 
nearly a splendid fortune within his grasp. The revo- 
lution in Texas destroyed the value of Mexican grants, 
in which he bad become largely interested, and the 
sale of square leagues of the " best cotton land in the 
world,'* not only ceased suddenly, but the bills re- 
ceived for previous sales came back upon him dis- 
honored. This was a sad damper on the golden hopes 
of the enthusiastic Mr. Edwards Perley. For a couple 
of years he had l)een selling land ^crip from Bangor 
to New Orleans ; and had been out on the Red River 
twice, during the time, with a surveying company, 
who>e business it was to locate the little league-square 
lots. On these expeditions, he hud Ix^come rather in- 
timately acquainted with alligators and ague, and, on 
his return, deemed it no more than prudent to keep 
himself quiet until he regained his complexion, and the 
healthy roundness of his limbs and features. Mr. 
Perley worked hard in this matter; but it suited his 
temperament. He was no plodding genius, content to 
Ciount sixpences first, then ^hillings, and so on until 
dollars l)egan to appear. Not he. In that slow way 
to wealth he could not walk. 

Just u«« Mr. Perley, who valued his property at hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars in the present, and looked 
upon it as pos.'-essing an annually duplicating quality — 
just as Mr. Perley had selected a beautiful site for 
building u palace in New York, and had decided upon 
the plans submitted by a distingui>hed architect, the 
troubles in Texas destroyed the value of his scrip, and 
down he went to ruin like a collapsed balloon ; and 
dozens of his confiding friends went with him. 

But Mr. Edwards Perley had too much native buoy- 
ancy of character, too much hope in life, to be put 
down by ill-natured fortune after this summary man- 
ner. In the wreck and niin in wln'ch he was involved, 
he managed to get hold of a plank on which to float 
&ihore. With a few hundred dollars, which he had 
contrived to save, under a f^elf-enacted "homestead 
exemption'' law, be opened an exchange office in Wall 
street, on a very small scale. Though his business 
operations scarcely reached, for a time, the aggregate 
of hundreds per day, there were not a few of his 
acquaintances who believed his transactions to be 
limited only by thousands ; and they were indebted to 
him for their ideas on the subject. Give a man the 
reputation of doing a large business, and business will 



be sure to come. So it was in the caFc of Edwards 
Perley. Talking and boasting were of great use to 
him. In a lew years he was getting along, as the ray- 
ing is, " swimmingly." But, like the man who, aAer 
creeping along for a week in a stage-coach, grows im- 
patient if the cars do not make thirty miles an hour 
instead of twenty, Mr. Perley, as ^oon as affairs be- 
came prosperous with him again, grew disfcatihfied 
with what appeared a slow accumulation, and began 
to look around him for some good speculation. He 
was not long in finding what he sought. 

But it is not our purpose to follow Mr. Pertey 
through the various stages of his Carolina gold and 
Morus Multicaulis fevers ; nor to minutely detail his 
operations in Western lands and town lots. As it had 
l)ecn in Texas land scrip, so it proved in all tbei«. 
The visionary speculator, who sought wealth for its 
own i^ake, and was too eager for its po^ses>«ion to ba 
willing to give back to society an equivalent of nsdbl 
acts, aAer running a wild course for a few )'earF, 
again tripped and fell. This time he foimd it much 
more ditiicult to recover himself. But with an elas- 
ticity of feeling that few poshess, he went hc^fully to 
work, and by dint of magnifying his own peculiar 
abilities, and his knowledge of business, induced i 
shrewd, calculating Yankee, who had a few thotvand 
dollars, to join him in business. 

For a year or two, Perley was content to mors OB 
slowly. Aflier that, he grew ambitious and reetlen 
again. The fire had not burned out; it was only 
covered for a while. Of Jenkins, his partner, be htd 
no very high opinion. He considered him a meie 
plodding genius, whose mind was in no way Susies' 
five. lie would do for a well beaten track, but fir 
enterprise he was nobody. So he thought. But S» 
kins had rather more shrewdness than his partner gitv 
him credit for. He belonged to the class of men ftbo 
think a great deal before they act, and who^ Iherefixe^ 
rarely make mistakes in business matters. He l■lde^ 
stood Perley" like a book," and was, therefore, pi^ 
pared to counteract, judiciously, all his efivls iM 
were not wisely directed. Reactions of this ldlldk^ 
coming, as business grew into importance, more wA 
more frequent, Mr. Perley felt restless under tkBi 
and of\en lamented that affairs were not entirely viiv 
his own control. 

This was the aspect of things when the goUan WVi 
from California startled the most sober-miidBd wMk ^ 
tale of wonder. Perley believed every wori «f Ai 
first account, while Jenkins coolly took the Iflarff ^ 
doubting the whole story. 

" It 's preposterous," said he. 

" But look at the official natine of tilt i 
ui^ Fierley. 
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** CHTicials can lie as well as other people. It 'a all 
a speculation to get settlers out there. Do u't tell me 
of gold scattered about as thick as jack-stones." 

Ferley maintained the other side of the question, and 
roon had the satisfaction of pushing moat abundant 
confirmations into the face of his partner. 

" Weil," said Jenkins, " what of it ? Suppose there 
is gold there ? It does n't make me any better off." 

*' But it will make you better off, if you seize the ad- 
vantage now offered to every energetic and truly en- 
terprising man." 

Mr. Jenkins opened his eyes rather wider than usual ; 
then shrugging his shoulders, he answered : 

" My business creed is — ' Let well enough alone.* " 

" And mine," replied Perley, " is to seize upon every 
mdvantage that offers." 

At this point the conversation was interrupted, and 
as neither party, for good reai'ons, thought it advisable 
to renew it, the subject did not come up between them 
for several days. During this time Perley could think 
of little else but California, and the golden harvest it pre- 
sented ; and the more he thought of it, the more fully 
satisfied was he that an immense fortune might speedily 
be realized by tradmg in that region. What was in the 
way, when blankets sold for ten dollars each, a pair of 
boots for double that sum, flour for sixty dollars a bar- 
rel, and every thing else in proportion ? 

** The fact is, Jenkins," said he, renewing the sub- 
ject not many days after the first conversation, " we 
must make some of this hay while the sun is shining." 

"The golden hay, you mean." 

•*Ido." 

" How are we to make it ?" 

" By going sickle in hand to the field, and reaping 
with the rest." 

"Suppose the field should be reaped before we get 
there?" 

" That cannot be. The gold region is a thousand 
miles in length and several hundreds in breadth. There 
i» enough for all who will go for the next ten years." 

"I must beg leave to doubt that," coolly replied 
Jenkins. " It 's all a feverish imagination. Gold daz- 
zles the eyes and keeps men from seeing in a clear 
light." 

"But, my dear man," said Perley, " look at the facts 
Bod judge for yourself. Take Governor Mason's state- 
ment." 

"Very well. Suppose we believe all the governor 
■•ys, what then ? Why, the man who finds an ounce 
of gold a day has to pay about sixteen prices for the ne- 
cessaries of life, and, so is no better off than the man 
Itere who earns a dollar in the same time. The only 
'^y in which he can accumulate gold is to live like a 
•avage." 

"But, I would n't go to dig gold !" 

**Gro! Surely you do not think seriously of going?" 

**I certainly do." 

"I 'm sorry to hear you say that, Mr. Perley. We 
•** doing exceedingly well and our busuiess is growing. 
f**t year it doubled, and is in a fair way of doubling 
iteelf again this year." 

* But what in such a rate of increase to the golden 
8«n8 that are now offered ? Nothing— nothing. 
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Mr. Jenkins could not talk as fluently as his partner, 
and was in this instance, as he had been once or twice 
before, silenced but not convinced. 

Daily there came some fresh intelligence touching 
the gold deposits in our new possessions, and the note 
of preparation for a speedy flight was sounded in all 
direction-'. The newspapers teemed with exciting state- 
ments, and every roan you met in the street, on 'change, 
or in the social circle, had something to say about 
California. Daily the fever increased, and particularly 
with Mr. Edwards Perley, until he began to be slightly 
delirious. But, though the epidemic raged all around 
him, Mr. Jenkins remained calm and cool. If any one 
talked to him about California, he shook his head with 
an emphasis that leA no doubt as to the state of his 
mind. 

"My California is here," he sometimes replied. 
" Wait for ten years, and see then who is best off. If 
gold is so abundant as they say it is, and obtained so 
easily, I shall benefit as well as those who dig for it. 
*Come easy, go easy,' you know. The man who 
picks up a pound of gold wont value it as much as be 
who earns it by the sweat of his brow, and will part 
with it far more easily. So, af\er all, the gold will flow 
from the hands of tho% who gather it freely, through 
all the channels of trade, and we who continue in the 
pursuit of u.'ieful employments, will be likely to reap 
the most abundant harvest." 

"All this," Perley said, " was little better than non- 
sense. * Give me a bird in the hand, and you may have 
two in the bush.' " 

" Just my own sentiment," returned Jenkins. " I have 
the bird in the hand here, I can 't let it go for two in 
the bush away out on the Pacific." 

Still the fever went on increasing. 

" Mr. Jenkins," said Perley, as he was about leav- 
ing the store one afternoon, "I wish you would drop 
down to my house this evening, I want to have some 
talk with you." 

"Very well," replied the partner. So about eight 
o'clock he called down. 

" I want to see you in order to have a more serious 
talk about California," said Perley " I am satisfied 
that the subject has not had in your mind the consider- 
ation it demands, and that if you saw it as I do, you 
would not be so insensible to the extraordinary advan- 
tages that are now offered." 

Jenkins felt in no mood for argument or controversy, 
though his mind was as clear as a bell, and his purpose 
as immovable as ever. So he bent his head in a lis- 
tening attitude, and looked up from under his drooping 
eyelashes, willing to listen, but firmly resolved not to be 
started from the rock upon which he had fixed himself. 

The first proposition made by Perley, after eloquently 
setting forth the advantage of turning all their capital 
and energy into this new field, was to charter a vessel, 
put their whole stock of goods on board, and take a 
flight to San Francisco. But the wonderful profit to be 
made did not in the least tempt his phlegmatic, long- 
headed partner, who was beginning to calculate the 
amount of advantage he might gain in the approaching 
dissolution of co-partnership— for to that he saw it 
would come. * 
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" You will not go," said Perley, on receiving a posi- 
tive negative to this proposal. 

" No, not for twice the inducement. I am not go- 
ing to ri>k my life, nor abridge my comfort, in a wild 
enterprise like this, when I am doing well at home." 

Perley leaned back, looked to the ceiling, and mused 
for some moments. 

" Ver}' well," said he, " if you are unwilling to 
a.Hsume so great a risk, let me go out with an adven- 
ture, and you remain at liome." 

But Jenkins was growing wider awake every mo- 
ment. Having once entertained the idea of getting 
rid of his partner, and coming into the undivided ad- 
vantage of his business, he had no notion of agreeing 
to any thing short of that. So he afRnned, in his quiet 
way, that he would have nothing to do with the gold 
bubble in any form. 

" Then we must dissolve," said Perley, half fret- 
fully. He was restive under the check-rein of his 
cool-tempered [mrtner. 

"-fVs you like about that," was imperturbably an- 
swered- It would have taken an eye well skilled in 
the signs of hiunan emotions to have detected, in the 
immo\'able face of the calculating Yankee, the smallest 
indication of pleasure. Yet his pleasure was great. 

The proposition thus made and agreed to, was forth- 
with carried out. As Perley was determined upon a 
dissohition at all hazards, and, as his partner affected 
entire inditfercnce, the odds were altogether against 
him, and ho was compelled to accept of any arrange- 
ment that suited the other. So excited was he about 
California, and so eager to get off, that he accepted, as 
his half of the business, a portion of old, and, to a 
great extent, unsaleable stock, and Khipped it by the 
first vessel that sailed for Monterey and San Fran- 
cisco. Its real value in the New York market was 
about five thousand dollars; its estimated value in the 
HJltlement ten thousand, and its prospective value as 
an adventure at the gold diggings fiAy thousand. 
Above this, three thousand dollars in ca>h were paid 
U) Mr. Perley. Two thousand were leA for the sup- 
port of his family, and one thoiu*and he took with him. 

Three weeks after the vessel in which he had ship- 
ped his gtxxis saile<1, the impatient Mr. Perley, who 
neither thought nor dreamed of any thing else but gold, 
and who already saw himself surrounded with heaps 
of the precious lumps and scales from Feather River, 
left New York in a steamer for Chagres. As to what 
Chagres was really like, and as to the real nature of 
the journey across the Isthmus, Mr. Perley had no 
correct notion. He had thought of a town with com- 
fortable accommodations, and when those around him 
talked of canoes and mules as the means of transporta- 
tion to Panama, something elegant, like a Venetian 
gondola, or a richly caparisoned animal, was present 
to his imagination. A few mud huts, with their naked 
inhabitants, was all he found, upon being disgoi^ied, 
with some two hundred others, in the rain, to join a 
congregation of nearly a hundred others, who had ar- 
rived on the day before, and who were awaiting the 
return of canoes from Gruces. 

Mr. Perley, like mont men of his claw, never gave 
as much attenUoft to little things as prudence raquired. 



The man who couldn't wa^te time and predoos 
thought cm so insignificant an article as a linchpin, 
was about as wise as Mr. Perley in many of the aflairs 
of life. His friends had nearly all asked him in re- 
gard to his outfit. 

" Oh, that is all right!" or, " I 've taken good care 
of that," he would unhesitatingly anvwer. Yet, on 
reaching Chagres, he had neither tea, coffee, sugar, 
bread nor meat in his possession. He had money, and 
this he knew to be all powerful in procuring supplies 
of any kind ; at least, such bad been his experience in 
life. But he was about coming into some new expO' 
riences. Neither food nor lodgings were to be had 
from the natives at Chagres, for " love or money." 
Such a sudden influx of Yankee gold diggers was a 
thing altogether unanticipated and unprovided for, and 
those who came had, therefore, to provide for tbemr 
selves. 

A week was spent at Chagres before Mr. Perley 
was lucky enough to procure passage up the river in a 
canoe, with one of the five trunks of merchandise he 
had brought with him in the steamer — the remaining 
four were left behind, with instructions to have them 
sent over to Panama as quickly as possible. He never 
saw or heard of them afterward ! During this ynek 
the poor man nearly starved, for all he could get to cat 
was an occasional hard biscuit from some fellow pas* 
scnger. It rained nearly the whole time, and night 
and day be was in the open air. Wet to the skin, 
when affirmed of ^Ir. Perley, was about as literally 
true as ever the saying was or will be. In this plight, 
with a fever of rather a more serious character than 
the gold fever, our adventurer embarked in a canoe, 
for the privilege of sitting in one end of which, or lying 
flat on the bottom, for three or four days, he paid the 
moderate price of fifty dollars, and then thought hhop 
self lucky. For a hundred dollars more he was to 
share the scanty food of his traveling compani(Mi, who, 
wiser than he, had more accurately counted the cost, 
and prepared hiuiself for the contingencies of the 
journey. 

On the day after leaving Chagres, the sun came out 
from beneath a veil of clouds, and poured its hot rajB 
upon the head of Mr. Perley. Under this he wilted 
down like a leaf before the fire. On the second day 
he was so ill that he could not hold up his head; 
and by the time he reached Cruces, instead of being 
in a condition to take his place on a mule's back, he 
was utterly prostrate in body, and delirious with few. 
Seeing this, and considering him as good as dead, bit 
companion, after possessing himself of his money and 
trunk, gave the natives who had brought them up 
twenty dollars to take him back to Chagres in thdr 
canoe. 

When distinctly conscious once more, Mr. Perley 
found himself on shipboard, with the rush of waters 
around him. He was as weak as an infant in hodj, 
and almost as weak as an infant in mind. Ideas cams 
eonftisedly, and faded ere he was able to sepante the 
tangled mass. In a few days he was enough recoferad 
to connect his thoughts, and to call up events to the 
period of his embarking from Chagres. Beyond that, 
his memory did not serve him. He soon after 
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apprized of the fact that he was on his way to New 
York, and might expect to be there in less than a 
weeik* 

On arriving at home, Mr. Perley was as one who 
had risen from the grave. News of his illne^, with 
a prophecy of his certain death, had reached New 
York by a previous arrival. Slowly recovered the 
di^ppointed man, and as health came flowing once 
more along his veins, his thoughts were again turned 
toward El Dorado, whither he had sent an adventure, 
and from which he yet hoped to realize a splendid 
fortune. Of his five trunks and the money be had 
taken with him no traces remained. Even he had 
some pretty well grounded doubts of ever seeing them 
again ; and in this miatter his doubts only forodiadowed 
the truth. 

A month after Mr. Perley*8 return to New York, he 
was preparing to start again, although thousands and 
thousands had gone before, and were choking up all 
the avenues of conmiunication to the Pacific and along 
the coast. His friends urged him not to risk his life 
again ; but his goods were on the way to San Fran- 
dsco, and here was his only chance to realize a for- 
tune. So he got himself ready for another flight. But 
just as he was on the point of starting, the vessel in 
which he had shipped his goods returned to port, so 



much damaged by a storm as to be unfit to weather 
the Cape* When she put to sea she was scarcely 
equal to the voyage, and insurance could only be 
eflected at very high rates. A heavy leak had da- 
maged, more or less, a great portion of the cargo, 
among which were ti^ goods of Mr. Perley. This 
damage, so far as Mr. Perley was concerned, was 
assessed at one thousand dollars, and paid. The ba- 
lance of his goods were sold ofi* at auction, in a $-pirit 
of recklessness engendered by a temporary despond- 
ency, for two thousand dollars more. And thus ended 
Mr. Perley's California expedition ! 

Disappointed, du^heartened and almost beside him- 
self, the unfortunate man wandered about the city in a 
state of irresolution for a month or two ; while his old 
partner, the cool, shrewd Yankee, was rejoicing over 
the fine bu<inei^s which had come exclusively into his 
hands, and saying to himself—" It 's an ill wind that 
blows nobody any good." At last Mr. Perley's organ 
of Hope became again active; and, as intelligence 
from the gold region came with so many drawbacks, 
he concluded to try his fortune once more at home, 
and so, with the three thousand dollars that remained, 
started his old exchange business in Wall street, where 
he may now be seen counting his uncurrent money, 
and sighing over the smallness of his gains. 
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Tbbt are all laying hands on the things I loved best, 

They are all closing up my dim past, 
They are all heaping sods upon Memory's breast, 

Till but little is left me at last ; 
But I sometimes look back to the things of old time, 

And I think of the things that have been. 
And the memory comes, like a nursery rhyme. 

Of the Old Wooden Church on the Green. 

It is little and old in this plentiful age, 

It has neither a steeple nor bell. 
It is bowing its roof to the pitiless rnge 

Of the storms it has battled so well ; 
It is guiltless of glass, and the paint 's washed away 

In the storm and the sunshine, I ween. 
For no kind hand attends, for this many a day, 

To the^Old Wooden Church on the Green. 

Beneath the mossed roof the small swallow-nests hang, 

And the bees hive and sMrarm in the eaves. 
And the loosed shutters swing with a sorrowful clang 

When the wind through the old church-yard grieves; 
Neglect and decay are around the old walls. 

Dark rain looks over the scene, 
Oh^ sad is the sound of the lone foot that falls, 

Round the Old Wooden Church on the Green. 



Yet I *d rather to-dny they should crumble away, 

Earth's proudest and loftiest pile. 
Built up as a mock fur neglect and decay. 

To stand while the broad heavens smile — 
Than tear off one shred from its moss-eaten roof. 

Or call it the shabby and mean, 
For we 're all, when grown old and neglected enough. 

Like the Old Wooden Church on the Green. 

And I hear the sweet voices that chanted within. 

Oh ! many a summer ago, 
Still chanting the hymn when the eve closes in, 

Though they echo from heaven, I know ; 
And I sit in the pew where they sat by ray side. 

And as back in the shadows I lean, 
I hear the low prayers that echoed and died 

In the Old Wooden Church on the Green. 

I will weep when it falls, I will smile while it stands, 

As whiter on winter goes by. 
Protected by naught but invisible hands. 

Till I sleep in its shade when I die ; 
Let them bury me there in a monnd poor and low, 

When the blast of the winter U keen, 
That the winds that wail over me pass as they go 

The Old Wdoden Church on the Green. 
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Although a stricken bachelor, I cannot speak with- 
out emotion of my first love. An eastern philosopher 
says — it is with first love as with a first cigar; one 
precipitates himself upon it, luxuriates to the utmost in 
the draught, and when it is over, is sensible of a me- 
lancholy unlike that induced by any other loss. I sup- 
pose I may consider myself particularly fortunate, 
having felt no reaction aAer my first cigar, and finding 
equally harmless consequences from my first love. I 
do not mean to say that I was so happy as to find the 
passion returned ; ah, no I for then — I should have been 
a Benedict. I mean that I imbibed all of bliss which 
belongs to the feeling, without hazarding the loss of my 
peace ; I enjoyed it while it was pennitted to last, with 
but a few trifling drawbacks, and that without stirring 
a fountain of remorse or regret to sprinkle with bitter- 
ness my future years. 

In the winter of 18 — I chanced to lodge in 

Place, in the establishment then kept by Mrs. . 

My apartment was on the third floor, and overlooked 
the street ; the room immediately back of it, which I 
used for my books and papers, looked into a small court, 
and commanded a view through the windows opposite, 
of the parlor on the second floor in the rear, which was 
occupied by the young lady to whom my attention waa 
devoted. She and her mother had been inmates of the 
house but a short time, when the sight of her, seated 
at her embroidery-frame near the window, took my 
heart captive at once. She had long, fair ringlets, that 
seemed touched with gold when the light fell on them ; 
her complexion was beautifully fair, with a rose-like 
tint in her cheeks; the bright line of her lips disclosed 
pearly teeth, and she had the finest turned neck and 
shoulders nature ever fashioned to put art to shame. 
But her hand— that small, white, dimpled hand, which 
she often held up in my view, while selecting a shade 
of worsted, threading her needle, counting the stitches, 
or practicing any of the little coquetries of her work ! 
No sculptor could have rivaled the perfection of that 
hand. Those taper fingers drew the string which sp*d 
Cupid's arrow to my heart. I often tried to draw that 
hand, and as often gave up the task in despair, for it 
never was still long enough. Sometimes I saw it 
wandering over the strings of her guitar ; for almost 
always, of an evening, she played and sung, and then, 
after having watched her tuning it, how I hated the 
envious curtains that were so cloeely drawn to shut out 
paradise from my longingeyes. For hours I would stand 
at my window, having no other occupation than feed- 
ing the pigeons that gathered about the frame, observ- 
ing her by stealth as she worked or watered the 
flowers that lived under her care, or petted a delicate 
canary-bird, whose cage hung on the wall outeide. I 

* Herlotziohn, in his Experiences, rektoa a story 
dmilar to the following. 



had no pleasure so great as that of gazing upon her ; 
yet I could plainly see that my devotion was unmarked, 
for she was near-sighted, and could not, at even a short 
distance, perceive that she was so earnestly regarded. 
To that circu i stance, in all probability, I owed the 
liberty I enjoyed. 

I always retreated from the window "^en her 
mother approached, for she had eyes that rivaled those 
of a lynx. She was tall, moreover, with black eyes 
and hair ; rather robust in person, and with an unmis- 
takable air of hauteur, which proved quite as efleo- 
tual as she could have wished in keeping people at a 
distance. Her voice was naturally har^h and impe- 
rious, though usually subdued in its tones, except oo 
occasions when sudden irritation caused the speaker to 
forget her dignity. Even in her gentlest moods it had 
a latent sharpness that twanged uneasily on my ears, 
especially when I remembered how necessary it was 
to secure the favor of this haughty lady, in (under to 
advance a step toward the accomplishment of my hopes 
with the lovely daughter. 

Thus, then, stood the case ; I was desperately, irre- 
mediably in love with this young girl ; ready for any 
venture to win her, but Uncertain how to commeoce 
an acquaintance, for I was not even among the privi- 
leged number of her visiters. We lodged under the 
same roof; we sat at the same table, though at difierent 
ends of it ; but I knew no one of whom I could ask an 
introduction to her ; and I felt, alas! that my position 
in life did not quite entitle me to enter the list of her 
suitors without such formalities as might smooth over 
a surprise. I was a painter ; rising in my profession, 
it is true, and numbering many friends, but as yet, 
having fortune only in prospect. Mrs. Elw]^, for that 
was the name of the mother of my charmer, was inde- 
pendent, though not rich; and having in early life 
uioved much in fashionable society, and been much 
admired, was very* proud, and would scarcely have 
owned among her acquaintances one who depended 
on the labor of hands or head for a maintenance. 
Neither she nor her daughter ever entered the common 
drawing-room ; and those of the lodgers who knew her 
slightly, spoke of her as distant and unsocial, exoqiC 
to the favored few whom she thought worth cultivating, 
on account of their possession of worldly advantages. 
She was precisely the sort of woman on whom I woidd 
never have wasted an act of courtesy, had she been 
the mother of any other daughter. But in the feir 
Gertrude there was such a bewitching unconscioQ^ 
ness of her own superiority, such an aj^aling, elo- 
quence in silence, to the symfrnthy of those around her 
— such an air of child-like humility, mingled with jort 
enough of the graceful pride of woman, as compleled 
the fascination her beauty had begun, and inspired < 
with a wish to pleMO even her repulsive parent. I mi 
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her nol only nl meals, but occesiorally oul of ihe houw;, 
*t concerts or Iho Opera. To me »lie WM rhe noul el 
the rautif, snil Ihp fin»i symphony of Deeiboven wotxid 
liBve been lifeless wilhoul her. Ai church I met hernow 
*a>d then, and eomeliiDea watking; but Mrs. Elwyn 
never voochfafrd me the most dislonl bow of fecog- 
nilion. She eeemed by JDliiitiou lu gaai my bold 
■ttiflie" and frown upon Ibeni. Gertmde was dwai-B 
nodanly looking down; but at intervals Ibc fringe of 
her blue rye* would be suddenly lilled, diwrlofing a 
Varid of witchery beneath, 10 be quickly veiled ogiln, 
M ifabekiiew she was tmrugreMlng. It ws'^Iheevi- 
dsnoe ofthif consciounmH on her part that fanned my 
lure eoolinnally into a brighter flame, and cau*ed me 
to revolve various Kqieifienls to feciiie to myself the 
M^yment of her society. 

I tboiight of painting her picture as the sat embroi- 
dering at the window, and FCndine it a; a present to 
flMmyher; bnt I lacked us yet, snffident cinifidence 
k tny talent for (he art, in whioh I wan but a Kludeni, 
and (be terror of her coniteinnalion, both of the artist 
•nd the lover, was loo formidBble to be encoimlered. 
Adiead of her cold penetration prevented me also from 
putting in cieciHinn a cherished pmjecl ; thai of oHer^ 
Il% my services lo leach the beautiful Gertrude Italian, 
she wished (o acquire. The 
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1 heard Ihat Mrs. Elwyn had hired a leauher 
— ■ dark-vii-Bged, whiskered fellow, wliom, from that 
Hdoieal, I wished in the dungeons of Spielbei?. 

Was there erer a more hopeless cai^ of love ; yet 
Iwaanot imhappy, for I had the privilege of feenig 
her, unewcd by fear of interruption ; and my passion 
was nol yet so encrusted with fel&hueM thai il de- 
IMided more. I lived in the present, and hope colored 
tbe future with riK'y light ; even the feeling ot dtsap- 
pointuienl was but mumcniary. I almost dmuk-d a 
diange, though I knew this could not satisfy me long, 
■Dd that a wilder, more inipeiuous, and len amlabts 
mge was to follow. Alrrody the first sweet, spark- 
ling foBfo of the cup hud been qaaSed ; beneath was 
Dal whicii bewilders ibe brain and steals away Ibo 

I bad been reading one nigbl till poet midnight— for 
eirangcly enough, I hnd a tasie for novels afier the 
beginning o( the romance of my life — when my atlen- 
lion was arrested by hcDring a carriage t^top hi the 
»Ireet before the door. PfCfcntly ifae b^ rang, nol 
Very gently. -A eh on pause, and it was again rtjng; 
While J was conscious ofa twmge of tympalhy for tbe 
lale comer ; for the night was piercing cold, and the 
Wind fame in hoarse blasts, rellling the window-panes, 
•nd sending a cbill ihrmigh the bones. The contraH' 
Atbred by my mug apanment, with its crimson ciir 
taias >i)d chintz-coveied sofa, and the dying glow o 
(hraiiberB thrown on the Venetian mg, wha pecu 
MaAf niggestive of ldee« of comfort I ibought bon 
kU)} il miM be for the porter to be summoned out o 
til warm bed m Ibe little chamber at the back of thi 
ODurt, and judged the applicant fa 
an honr justly punished by delay. 

Again, and igain, and yet ogliB founded the bell, 
. each tune with a more prdongad and angry pull, ai if 



the person at the door, witb gnllenee eibansied, waa 
resolved to take the houK by etorm, A thought darted 
like lightning through my brain, I hud seen Miss 
Hlwn^ Ihat evening, in fnU dreys, passing with ber 
mother through the hall. They had gone to a pariy — 
Ibey had relumed lale, I sprung to tbe window — 
threw it open ; and eom enough, though it-was too 
dark to di^linguish any object, I bean! with soffleietit 
dijiiinclness the shrill, eomptainingtones of the mother. 

By good luclclwan EliU drvssod, andl lonl not an 
instant. Snatching up the light, I hastened down two 
flight! of stairs, to the front door. My heart beat ; my 
breath eame quickly ; I fell as if the crisis of my life 
■were at hand, 1 shonld meet ber face to face; 1 
shuuld speak to her — should render a service that 
demanded acknowledgmenl, and might open fiir me a 
vista of happtnesF ; I grasped the handle of the door, 
and with trembling hands unhKked and opened il ; there 
WBB a rush of wind, and — my light waseilingnii-hed. 

"You ^ecp like a niglil- watcher, sirl" screamed 
the angry VMce of Mrs, Elwyn, as nhe pushed her 
way in. " To keep us stauding half an hoar in the 
cold! We might havB caught our death! Yondeserve 
to lose your place; I shall make complaint of yon iu_ 
the morning, depend upon it." 

Wbile iho tpokf, the dsugbter's silken manile 
brushed past me, and her gloved fingers pressed some- 
thing into my band. 1 bad no time lo explain; I could 
not have uttered a Word 1 my brealh seeined to for- 
sake me, and my silly ba^hfulne^s held me muiionltw, 
as if chained to the spot I stood Ibere lill iho ladies 
bad a.<onided the first flight of stairs— the maiama 
grumbling asahe went — ^ill grsKping tnechanioally in 
my hand what the fair Gertrude had plared therein. 
Ere long, however, my self-possession relumed; I 
ascended to my room, lighted the candle, and ei- 
amined the gift. My beloved had prereiiled nie with 
half a dollar. 

Ii was quite evident I hat both had mistaken me for 
the unlucky porter, at that time snoring in bis dormi- 
tory; and that the gentle girl had bestowed the coin 
by way of coUMilalion for her mother's chiding. 1 
ki«ed the {nece of silver which bad come from her 
hand, and was a token of the benevolence of her bean. 
A ray of hope gleatnod from its polished face. The 
master must necessarily be explained ; the mistaL'e 
must be rectified. This would lead to an interview ; 
andl would trust fortune for the rest. 

AAer due deliberation, I came to the Concliision that 
as the affair in some points wore a comical afpecl, it 
would be best to present it in that liglil. I took my pencil 
and hammered oat some poetry, which was to be sent 
with the half dollar to the (air donor. Under tbe veil 
of a sptlghily and facetious eSiision, I thought, more 
could be said, than in a grave Ante; and no oflenee 
could be taken at verraa tneani for a j>m iTesjrrit, de- 
scribing the feeling eitperienwd when Ibe coin touclied 
my palm, as "sbocbhig" — wbicb word teiiuinaled the 
imperaiive necejsity called for a rhytno— it ran 
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I was not much used to writing poetry ; but on read- 
ing over the missive, it struck me as combining humor 
and sentiment in a manner peculiarly felicitous. The 
lines could not fail to make an impression ; she would, 
perhaps, reply ; all would fall out as I wished, and I 
should look upon that night as the most fortunate of 
my life. .1 mended a crow-quill, and copied the verses 
neatly on rose-colored paper, resolving to send them 
the first thing in the morning. She would then see 
they had been written impromptu. It was late when 
I threw myself on the bed, and late when I awoke. 
No benevolent genius warned me in the visions of 
slumber. 

The next day I folded the money and verses tc^ther, 
and dispatched the package to my charmer by the 
maid. I was frequently at my post of observation ; 
but not once did I catch a glimpse of her at the window. 
The guitar was silent — the embroidery-frame un- 
touched. Toward evening I waylaid the chamber- 
maid, and having crossed her hand with a piece of 
silver, inquired particularly how my dispatch had been 
received. 

" Why, sir," was the answer, " the young lady only 

laughed, and showed the paper to her mother; and 

*MrS. Elwyn threw it into the fire, and said as how she 

wondered how you could have had the impudence ; 

but she expected you did not know any better." 

A blight fell upon my hopes ; I had evidently com- 
mitted an error. That unlucky " stocking!" it was 
that which had played me false — which had offended 
the lady's sense of propriety — which had suddenly let 
down a partition- wall between me and the accom- 
plishment of my hopes. But through the chinks of 
that now impassable barrier, Gertrude appeared lovelier 
than ever. A thousand wild projects floated through 
my brain. I would hire bandits to assail her ; would 
rush in time to the rescue, and be wounded in her de- 
fense. I would play the incendiary, and bear her in 
triumph through the flames ; I would get up a quarrel, 
and fight a duel for her sake. But these were only 
feverish fantasies — castles built in the air — which 
melted in the cold current of reality. I could perceive 
plainly that at table, when I stole a glance at her, Mrs. 
Elwyn had grown colder and statelier than ever. 
She never honored me by a look, and, worse than all, 
Gertrude did not appear. It was not till after two days 
I learned, by mere accident, that she had taken cold on 
that eventful night, and was indisposed. 

But ill luck cannot last alwaj'S. The beautiful girl 
soon reappeared at meals as blooming and radiant as 
usual ; and, oh joy I again I was so happy as to behold 
her seated at the window, and watch the movements 
of her delicate fingers over the strings of her guitar. 
Here was a bliss of which no frowning matron could 
deprive me. One day, too, as in my eagerness to 
drink in the tones of her music, I had soflly opened my 
window, and was imprudently leaning forward, rapt 
in a trance of bliss, I saw an unmistakable smile on 
her lips. Yes, she smiled ; and though at the same 
moment she drew back, and let the guitar slide from 
her lap, my heart was thrilled by the knowledge that 
she was at last aware of my secret. What woman 
could be insensible to homage so delicate and unob- 



trusive. Hope once more stirred within me. The 
next morning I bribed the maid to leave on her table, 
as if by mistake, a just published number of the *' Home 
Journal," in which was a poem of rare beauty, which 
aptly expressed my admiration and my love. I had 
ventured to draw a light pencil line around the versesi 
which I hoped she might perceive and understand. 
My little ruse succeeded. A servant brought me the 
paper in the evening, saying it had been left by mis- 
take in Mrs. Elw>'n's apartment; but it bore evidence 
of having been carefully read. 

It was not safe to venture oAen on such expedients; 
but the fourteenth of February was at hand ; and the 
most timid lover might avail himself of its privileges. 
Valentines of all descriptions, for all stages of the 
tender passion, were to be had at the fancy stores ; and 
a little alteration made them original. On the morning 
of the festival, one, delicately painted on embossed 
paper, and glowing with sentiment, was dispatched to 
the fair Gertrude, and was followed by one for each 
day of the week succeeding. I received none in re- 
turn — but I was not discouraged ; it was enough that 
mine were read. 

I was now at the height of my content ; for there 
was a charm in the sort of mystery that enveloped our 
intercourse, the more delightful to me, because I had 
the authority of all the romances I had ever read, for 
believing that it was the best nourisher of affection. 
Fancy would invest with a thousand gif^s and graces, 
the lover whom she knew not, yet whose devotion 
was breathed into the air around her. Flowers would 
succeed verses as the messengers of the heart ; I should 
grow bolder in time, till every obstacle was triumphed 
over. Such would have been the natural course of 
things but for the awkward interruption which brings 
me to the conclusion of my story. 

I had gone one evening to a supper given by a 
bachelor friend, and returned late from the scene of 
mirth and revelry. As I walked rapidly down — 
Place, fur the night was chilly, and the street covered 
with snow, I saw two ladies alight from a carriage in 

front of Mrs. 's house. I hastened my pace; a 

thrill of joy penetrated my breast; it was she — ^my be- 
loved, with her mother ; and both were, by a happy 
chance, destined to be obliged to me. I sprung up the 
steps, murmured a " good evening," and drew out my 
night-key. I was surprised to find how much courage, 
nay, even pride, I derived from the possessicm of this 
little instrument. Briefly apologizing to the ladies for 
thus venturing to save them the trouble of sununoniqg 
a servant, I thrust the key in the lock, and turned it with 
all my force. It snapped violently ; I drew out the 
fragment, and, to my horror, discovered that in my 
haste, I had not used the night-key, but the key of my 
chamber. 

** I really— beg ten thousand pardons," I faltered^ 
" it was the wrong key — " 

" The key is broken!" cried the shrill voice of Mm* 
Elwyn. It is dreadful to be kept standing hereT' 8h» 
pulled the bell furiously. 

In affright I pulled it also ; the porter's hurried sle^ 
were presently heardan the hall, and he was rattling iC 
the lock. 
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" Open the door !" cried the lady, impatiently. 

'^ I cannot unlock it I" said the man within; " there 
must be something in the key-hole.'* 

" The broken key !" screamed Mrs. Elwyn, with an 
angry glance at me ; " so officious, to insist — " 

" Mother !" pleaded the soA, low voice of Gertrude ; 
for she saw that the dame was forgetting herself. 

" It must — it can — ^I will run for a locksmith !" I 
exclaimed. I saw that the carriage had driven off. 

" And we are to stand here alone, perhaps to be in- 
sulted by any drunken vagabond I" cried Mrs. Elwyn. 
^' But go — nothing else can be done. Make haste — 
■why do you wait ?" 

A locksmith lived in the next street ; I flew thither ; 
by chance he was still up, and as soon as his tools 
could be collected, he hastened to the spot. There 
stood the angry lady, her teeth chattering with cold, 
her mantle covered with the snow-flakes that had 
begun to fail, murmuring at the delay ; her daughter 
was leaning in silence against the side of the door; and 
within could be heard the grumbliug of the porter. I 
could not see Crertrude's face, even if I had been calm 
enough to read its expression. 

The skillful locksmith, with the ready tact of his 
profession, soon comprehended the difficulty, and 
having tried to pick the lock, decided that It must be 
done from the inside. A ladder was in requisition, to 
enter by the window above. Mrs. Elwyh was in de- 



spair at this intelligence, and broke out into complaints 
and reproaches, intended for me, which I heard but 
imperfectly, as I ran to borrow a ladder of some fire- 
men in the neighborhood. It was brought by two 
of the company, who were followed by several others 
eager to letim what was going on. These were joined 
by some late idlers, while the windows of the adjoining 
and opposite houses, as well as those of our own, were 
thrown open, and a multitude of heads thrust out to 
see what was the matter. A pretty scene for the 
crowd-hating, aristocratic, haughty Mrs. Elwyn ! For 
once, unmindful of her dignity, she stood giving voluble 
directions to the locksmith, already at the window, 
calling to him with flurried emphasis, to be careful not 
to throw down the flower- stand, or break the vase full 
of goldfish— which articles belonged to her. As for 
me, my only feeling was one of absolute despair, for I 
knew that my transgression, with its consequences, 
was unpardonable. We obtained entrance at last, and 
I heard the farewell of my love in the indignant rustle 
of Mrs. Elwyn's mantle, as she swept up stairs. A 
day or two after she and her daughter departed on a 
visit to Washington, and when they returned, took 
lodgings elsewhere. I heard in a few months of Ger- 
trude's marriage, but felt no sorrow, for the spell was 
broken. That midnight scene, with the mortification 
it caused me, was a harmless termination to my First 
Love. 
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THE DEATH OF CLEOPATRA. 



BT W. OILMOBB SIMMS, ATTTHOS OF **OUT SIVBBS," *< TBS TBMASSU," ** BICHABO HVBOIB,'' &C. 



Guard. What work is hera T Charmian, is this well done T 
Charmian. It is well done, and fitting for a princess. 
Descended of so many royul kings. Shakspbabb. 



AXJOUSTUS CiESAR. DoLABELLA. 

Augustus. Dead ! say'st thou ? Cleopatra ? 
Dolabella. She sleeps fast — 

Will ajiswer nothing more — hath no more lusts 
For passion to perBuade^nor art to breed 
Any more combats. I have seen her laid — 
As for a bridal — in a porop of charms. 
That mocked the flashing jewels in her crown 
With beauty never theirs. Her bridegroom one 
Who conquers more than Csesar— a grim lord 
Now in the fullest possession of his prize, 
Who riots on her sweets ; seals with close kiss 
The precious caskets of her eyes, that late 
Held— baiting fond desire with hope of spoil— 
'iloat gloriou9 gems of life ; and, on her cheek, 
Soft still with downy ripeness— not so pale, 
Ai sudden gush of fancy in the heart 
Might bring to virgin consciousnesa— he lays 
Hia icy lip, that fails to cause her shrink 
From the unknown soliciting. Her sleep 
Dreams nothing of the embrace, the very last 
Her eager and luxurious form may know, 
^that dread ravisher. 

A^ugustus. If It be true, 

Sh© still hath baflled me. conquest sure- 

ty triumph incomplete ! i o»"- her else, 

^l*e proudest trophy of a my n 



In royal state to Rome. Give me to know 
The manner of her death. 

Dolabtlla. By her own hands, 

That conscious still, commended to her breast 
The fatal kiss of Nile's envenomed asp ; 
That subtle adder, that from slime and heat 
Receives a gift of poison, whose least touch 
Is a sare stoppage of the living tides. 

Augustus. Her death commends her more than all her life! 
'Twas like a queen— fit finish to a state, 
That, in its worst excess, passiouate and wild. 



Had still a pomp of maje 
For mortal subjugation ! 
Most profligate of harm — v 
That, under laws of more 
Her passions into powers. 
Best fruits for the posses 
Much evil er nature : 
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That mocked all mortal rivalry, she kiiew 

To dreu the profligate graces in her gift — 

Generous to very wantouuess, and free 

Of bounty, where Desert might nothing claim — 

That Virtue's self might doubt of her own shape, 

80 lovely grew her counterfeit. O'er all, 

Her splendor, and her soul's magnificence. 

The pomp that crowned her stato- luxurious showi 

Where Beauty, grown subservient to a sway 

That made Art her first vassal— these, so twinned 

With her voluptuous weakness, did become 

Her well, and took from her the hideous hues 

That else had made men loathe ! 

I would have seen 
This princess ere she died ! How looks she now? 

Dol. As one who lives but sleeps ; no change to move 
The doubts of him who sees, yet nothing knows, 
Of that sly, subtle enemy, which still 
Keeps harbor round her heart. Charmian, her maid, 
Had, ere I entered, lidded up the eyes, 
That had no longer office ; and she lay. 
With each sweet feature harmonizing still 
As truly with the nature as at first. 
When Beauty's wide- world wonder she went forth 
Spelling both art and worship ! Never did sleep 
More slumberous, more infant-like, give forth 
Its delicate breathings. You might see the hair 
Wave in stray ringlets as the downy breath 
Lapsed through the parted lips, and dream the leaf 
Torn from the rose and laid upon her mouth 
Was lifted by that zephyr of the soul 
That still kept watch within — waiting on life 
In ever anxious ministry. Lips and brow — 
The one most sweetly parted as for song — 
The other smooth and bright, even as the pearls 
That, woven in fruit-like clusters, hung above, 
Starring the raven curtains of her hair- 
Declared such calm of happiness, as never 
Her passionate life had known. No show of pain- 
No writh6d muscle — no distorted cheek. 
Deformed the beautiful picture of repose. 
Or spoke th' unequal struggle, when fond life 
Strives with its dread antipathy. Her limbs 
Lay pliant, with composure, on the couch, 



Whose draperies loosdy fell about her ibrm, 
With gentle flow, and natural fold on fold, 
Proof of no difficult conflict. There had been. 
Perchance, one pang of terror, when she gaVe 
Free access to her terrible enemy ; 
Or in the moment when the venomous chill 
Went sudden to her heart ; for from her neck 
The silken robes had parted. The white breast 
Lay half revealed, save where the affluent hair 
Streamed over it in thick disheveled folds, 
That asked no further care. Oh ! to behold. 
With eye still piercing to the sweet recess. 
Where rose each gentle slope, that seemed to swell 
Beneath mine eye, as conscious of my gaze, 
And throbbing with emotion soft as strange. 
Of love akin to fear. Thus dwelling still. 
Like little billows on some happy sea, 
They sudden seemed to freeze, as if the life 
Grew cold when all was loveliest. One blue vein 
Skirted the white curl of each heaving wave, 
A tint from some sweet sunbow, such as life 
Flings ever on the cold domaiji of death ; 
And, at their equal heights, two ruby crests — 
Two yet unopened buds from the same flower — 
Borne upward by the billows, rising yet, 
Grew into petrified gems, with each an eye 
Eloquent pleading to the passionate heart 
For all of love it knows ! Alas ! the mock ! 
That Death'should mask himself with lovelinesa, 
And Beauty have no voice, in such an hour, 
To warn its eager worshiper. I saw — 
And straight forgot, in joy of what I saw, 
What still I knew — that Death was in my sight. 
And what was seeming beautiful, was but 
The twilight — the brief interval— betwixt 
The glorious day and darkness. I had kissed 
The wooing bliss before me, but that then 
Crawled forth the venomous reptile from the folds 
Where still it harbored— crawled across that shrine 
Of Beauty's best perfections, which, meseemed. 
To shrink and shudder 'neath its loathly march, 
Instinct With all the horrors at my heart. 
Augustus. Thus Guilt and Shame deform theBeantifol ! 
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Stabs are twinkling bright above us, 

Music calls us on ; 
Shades of eve that guard and love us, 
Veil the hallowed lawn ; 
Hand in hand. 
All the band. 
Dance we till the breaking dawn ! 

Hark! the gently swelling meaiare ! 

Twine the magic rings ! 
Danoe, while lasU onr nightly pleeswe. 
While the bluebdls ring i 
And above, 
'Mid the grove, 
Nightingilm In ohorw sing . 



Far away all human voices ! 

Spirits far away ! 
Naught but Fairy Elf rejoices 
Where the Fairies play ; 
Play and dance, 
'Neath the glance 
Of the moon's reflected ray ! 

Faster 1 Faster ! Night is waning ; 

All must end with night. 
Russet clouds of mom are staining 
PhoBbe's silvery li^i 
Siste-s, hark! 
'TwastlislBiiil 
Fairies! Faiilst! Take to flight. 



THE TWO CfOUSINS; 

A MAS-SA-SANGA LEGEND OF WESTERN CANADA. 



BT a. COPWAT, OB XAH-6S-OA-6AH-BOWH. 



ERE lived among the bills of the North two most 
te friends, who appeared to have loved each 
from the hour of their earlieist childhood. In 
er they lived by a beautiful lake, in autumn on 
nks of a noble river. In appearance they were 

similar, apparently of the same age as they 
}f the same size. In their early days a good old 

woman attended to their wants, and cared for 
irigwam. Together they strolled among the green 
I and shared the results of their ramblings. Years 
1 by, and manhood came. They used larger 
and arrows. One day the old lady took them 

side and said — " The nation to which We he- 
ists, and now I want you to fast, that you may 
e great hunters. So they f§sted. 
spring advanced they killed a great many wild 
and kept the old woman of the wigwam busy, 
latter part of the year they killed large numbers 
vers, with the furs of which they clothed their 
fiother and theras^elves. In their journey one 
ley made an agreement, to the effect, that if 
they fasted the gods were kindly disposed to- 
me, he would inform the other, 
le fall they were far from the rivers, but yet 

toward the north, where, as they knew, the 
nost resorted. 

ng that winter they killed a great many, as also 
the month of March ensuing. 
le close of one of their hunting expeditions, they 
their feet toward their home, at which they 
I at a late hour. As they approached, they 
he sound of several voices besides that of their 
lother. Theyi listened. They knew that stran- 
rere in the wigwam, and entering beheld two 
and l^eautiful damsels, seated in that part of the 
a which they generally rested during the night. 
; young hunters the young women appeared 
range and modest. At length the old lady said 
jTOung men — 

•sesetook — my children — I have called these 
•uug women from the south, that they may aid 
taking care of all the meat and venison you 
ome, for I am getting old and weak, and cannot 
nuch as I used to. I have put them by your 
lat they may be your companions." 
:n the last words were spoken they looked upon 
her, and soon \e(i to wander by themselves in 
*est around. They consulted together as to 
;r they should comply with her request. One 
i should leave the wigwam. The other said 
they left there would be no one to supply their 
-andmother. And they finally agreed to remain 
nrigwam and pay no regard to the neW'K^omers. 



They slept side by side every night, and agreed that 
if either should begin to love one of the young strangers 
they would inform the other, and would then separate 
forever. In February they obtained a vast amount of 
game, as the bears having retired to their wintef- 
quarters were easily found and captured. 

It was observed one evening that one of the young 
mi^n gazed very intently at one of the strangers, and 
the next morning as they went out he asked the other 
whether he did not begin to love the young damsel 
who sat on his side of the birchen fire. He replied 
negatively. 

It was observed that one of the cousins appeared to 
be deeply absorbed in thought every evening, and that 
his manners were very reserved. After a fortunate 
hunting-day, as they were wending their way home 
with their heavy burden of bear and deer, one accused 
the other of loving the young woman. Tell me, said 
he, and if you do, I will leave you to yourselves. If 
you have a wife I cannot take the same delight with 
you as I did when we followed the chase. 

His cousin sighed and said, I will tell you to-night 
as we lie side by side. At night they reasoned to- 
gether and agreed to hunt. If they did not meet with 
success, they must separate. 

The next morning they went to the woods. They 
were not far distant from each other. The one who 
was in love shot only five, while the other returned 
with the tongues of twenty bears. The former was 
all the time thinking of the damsel at home, while thd 
latter sought out his game with nothing else to divert 
his mind. 

On their return home the lucky man informed his 
grandmother that he should leave the next day, and 
that what he should kill on the morrow must be 
searched after, as he should not return to tell them 
where he had killed the game. His cousin was grieved 
to find that his mind was made up to leave, and began 
to expostulate with him to change his determination, 
but he would not be persuaded to do so. 

The next day, the young man who was to leave 
boimd a rabbit-skin about his neck, to keep it warm, 
and having painted himself with red and yellow paints 
he left; his cousin following just behind, entreating 
him not to go. " I will go," said he, " and live in the 
north, where I shall see but four persons, and when 
you look that way yon will see me.'' 

They walked sidie by side until he began to ascend, 
and as he did so, the other wept the more bitterly, and 
entreated him moire perseveringly not to leave him. 
The cousin ascended to the skies, and is now seen in 
the north, Ke-wa-din Ah-nnng (North Star,) still hunt- 
ing the polar bear; while the other wept himself to 
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naughl before be could arrive home, siul now be 
•uiwen eod mocks everywhere everybod)'. He lives 
ia craggy rock>, and hianame is Bah-swa-oay (Echi.) 
Tbe young maidens lived far a long lime in the fcuib 
nnder ambrosial bowers, awail iog the return of their 



lovers, tmtil ooe lell in love with mankin 1, and tbe 
wher yel lives in Ihat country, awaiting tbe return of 

her lover, where 

'< aha IcxAi ai dear 



UNFADING FLOWERS. 



TfllBTT years ago, a sniall, barefooted boy, paured 
lo admire the flowers in awellcultivatedgarden. Tbe 
cbiLd was an oqihan, and had alraady felt how bard 
the orphan'^ lot. Tbe owner of tbe garden, who was 
Irimmmg a border, ooliced tize lad, and §polEe to him 



"Doyc 



taid be. 



The boy replied, " Oh ]-ep. We used to have beau- 
tiful flowers iu our garden." 

The man laid down bis knife, and gathering a few 
flowers, took ihem lothe fence, Ibrougta the pannela of 
which the boy waa looking, and banding Ihem lo bim, 
said aa he did so, 

" Here 's a nice Utile bunch for you," 

A durta weol over Ihe child's facs as he took tbe 
flowers. He did not make aay reply, but in hl> large 
eyes, as he lilted Ibeio to the face of the rata, was 
an expression of thankfulness, to be read as plainly as 
words in a book. 

The act, on tbe part of the man, was ooe of spca- 
taneouakindnesBiBnd pcarcely thought of again; but, 
. by the child, it was never forgotlen. 

Years went by, and through toil, privation and suf- 
fering, both in body and mind^ Ihe boy grew up to 
manhood. From ordeals like this, come forth our 
moat eSeclive men. If kept free from vicioin 
ciales, tbe lad of feeling and menial activity bee 
ambiliouB, and riseainsocielyabovelbecomnKHil 
So il proved iu tbe case of this orfban boy. He had 
fiiw advantages of educalion, but such as offered 
well improved. It baffiened thai his lot was cas 
prinlingcdice; and tbe young oompoMliv souo became 
inlereMed in his work. Ue did not set the type* 
mere mechanic, but went beyond Ihe duties of his 
calling, entering inio the ideas to which he was giving 
TBrbal eipressiod, and making them his own. 
twenty-ooe he was a young man of mora than ordinary 
inlelligence end force of character. Al thirty-five he 
was Ihe oaodudor of ■ widely-oirculated and [mWil 
able newspaper, and as a man, rasporled audesleemed 
by all who knew bun. 

During Ihe eameat straggle Ihat all men enlei 
wbo are ambiliouB lo rise in the world, the Iboaghla 
do not oAen go back and real, miidilalively, upon the 
earlier time of lifb, Bm after success baa crowoed 
«ach well.direcled eOoct, and tbe gaining <tt a desired 
peaition, no longer mnaiea a nriijeot of doubt, Ihe mind 
«An brings np froin tbe fai-off paM moai vivid racoi- 
lectiaaa of incidMla and uiipce»ions that wore p 



whole afterlife. In ihis ^ate trfieflec ti o n s«l aie Jay 
the man we have here inlroduoed. AAer miwug for a 
loi^ time, deeply abelrected, he look up bis pea wul 
wrote hastily— and these were the s ent en o e a he Meed 
uptHi the pepn that lay before him. 

"Bowiodallibly doca a litlle act «f kmAiesa, per- 
formed al tbe right momsol, im|xeaa ilaelf npoo ibe 
mind. We meet, as we pass llirough Ibe wofid, an 
much of rude felfisbness, that we guard omehea 
againstil, andscarcelyfeelilseSbcla. But spcManeoaa 
kindness comes so rarely, that we are aurpriaed wbea 
il appears, and delighted and refreabed aa by tha par- 
rumeofOowersin Ihedieary wioier. Wbcavaweta 
a small boy, an orphan, and with Iha taamiMj it a 
home forever lost too vivid in our Toong heart, a na^ 
into whora beautiful garden we uood locklaf, pidad a 
few flowiMV, and handed them Ibrougfa Ihe fiaioa. ifaak- 
ing a kind word as he did so. He did not kaow.Md 
perhaps never willknow, how deeplywa nuiuUMiW 
by his act From a lillla boy we loved Iba §umn, 

tbe loss of parents— fell upon ns, we alMOM lind 



We entered the dwelling of a slrangBr, and wen pHliJ 
ihMicefonb aa ifwe bad, or ought to havB, bo faUipH 
no hopes, no weaknesses. Ttte harsh oonnand MBS 
daily and almost hourly lo our eara ; and not arxai At 



"One day — we wen nut mure thundevenyranuid 
— 4omeihiDg turned our tbiiuahts back upon Ihe varl" 
and happier lune when wo hail a irue luime, and m 
loved and cued frv. Wu wem once men in lt> 
garden and amoog Ihe aK-eci Uoxsoms, as ol' M, 'Oi 
the mother, on whose bot-nni we b»d tlepl, Ml txAr 
tbe grape arbor while we HIM her lap with fkiw"- 
Tlwie was a smile of loTi' un her dear face, and t' 
lips vrero partingwilliSiaiit wi^rd of alTetaioii, whs. 
to scalier into luthbig the>c di-ar iiiisgra of llm luadr 
boy, came the shaip ooiumaiid uf a iiia*le(. ami n 
obedience we rtatted forih k> puifc>rm aoin* B»M 
aenioe. ftir way waa by ilie garden of wUkLw 
luvaqnken; and it-was <>ii il^is i>cca;»iuD, and ttUk 
the suddenly dli^aMd luinse >,! imr moltwr aniai 
the flowBB waa i >*t ml u-j itrclf in cur young m^ 
gioatioB, Ihat the ir-'^— -d vJ.iiih we hure alloW 
oooarrad- WeeanDami Mhe gFtiefulpurme 

of Ihose I ire fib and uodifert which 

tlM Und ima* ana i ilw givor imrartad u 
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our fainting spirit. We took them home, and kept 
them fresh as long as water would preserve their life 
and beauty ; and when they faded, and the leaves fell, 
pale and withered, upon the ground, we grieved for 
their loss as if a real friend had been taken away. 

" It is a long, long time since that incident occurred ; 
but the flowers which there sprung up in our bo«om, 
are fresh and beautiful still. They have neither faded 
nor withered — they cannot, for they are unfading 
flowers. We never looked upon the man who gave 
them to us that our heart did not grow warm toward 
him. We know not now whether he be living or dead. 
Twenty years ago we lost sight of him ; but, if still 
among the dwellers of earth, and in need of a friend, 
we would divide with him our last morsel." 

An old man, with hair whitened by the snows of 
many winters, was sitting in a room that was poorly 
supplied with furniture, his bead bowed down, and 
gaze cast dreamily upon the floor. A pale young girl 
came in while he thus sat musing. Lifting his eyes 
to her face, he said, while he tried to look cheerful, 

" Ellen, dear, you must not go out to-day." 

" I feel a great deal better, grandpa," returned the 
girl, forcing a smile. " I am able to go to work again." 

" No, child, you are not," said the old man, firmly ; 
" and you must not think of such a thing." 

" Do n't be so positive, grandpa." And as she uttered 
this little sentence, in a half playful voice, she laid her 
hand among the thin gray locks on the old man's head, 
and smoothed them caressingly. " You know that I 
must not be idle." 

" Wait, child, until your strength returns." 

" Our wants will not wait, grandpa." As the girl 
* said this, her face became sober. The old man's eyes 
again fell to the floor, and a heavy sigh came forth 
from his bosom. 

" I will be very careful and not overwork myself 
again," resumed Ellen, after a pause. 

" You must not go to-day," said the old man, arousing 
himself. *' It is murder. Wait at least until to-morrow. 
You will be stronger then." 

" If I do not go back to-day, I may lose my place. 
You know I have been home for three days." 

" You were sick." 

" Work will not wait. The last lime I was kept 
away by sickness, a customer was disappointed ; and 
there was a good deal of trouble about it." 

Another sigh came heavily from the old man's heart. 

"I will go," said the girl. " Perhaps they will lei 
me oflT for a day longer. If so, I will come back. 
But I must not loee the place." 

No further resistance was made by the old man. 

: In a little while he was alone. Hours went by, but 

Ellen did not return. She had gone to work. Her 

employer would not let her go away, feeble as she 

was, without a forfeiture of her place. 

About mid-day, finding that EUen did not come back, 
the old man, after taking some food, went out. The 
pressure of 8evei\.ty years was opoo him, and his steps 
were slow and carefully taken. 

" I must get something to do. I can work still," he 
muttered to himself, as he moved along the streets. 
« The dear child is killing herself, and all for me." 



But what could he do? Who wanted the services 
of an old man like him, whose mind had lost its clear- 
ness, whose step faltered, and whose hand was no 
longer steady ? In vain he made application for em- 
ploy iiienl. Younger and more vigorous men filled all 
the places, and he was pushed aside. Discouraged 
and drooping in spirit, he went back to his home, and 
there awfdted the fall of evening, which was to bring 
the return of the only being left on earth to love him . 
At night-fall Ellen came in. Her face, so pale in the 
morning, was now slightly flushed ; and her eyes were 
brighter than when she went out. The grandfather 
was not deceived by this ; he knew it as the sign of 
disease. He took her hand— it was hot ; and when he 
bent to kiss her gentle lips, he found them burmng with 
fever. 

*' Ellen, my child, why did you go to work to-day ? 
I knew it would make you sick," the old man said, in 
tf voice of anguish. 

Ellen tried to smile and to appear not so very ill ; but 
nature was too much oppressed. 

" I brought home some work, and will not go out to- 
morrow," she remarked. " I think the walk fatigued 
me more than any thing else. I will feel better in 
the morning, after a good night's sleep." 

But the girl's hope failed in this. The morning 
found her so weak that she could not rise from bed ; 
and when her grandfather came into her room to learn 
how she had passed the night, he found her weeping 
on her pillow. She had endeavored to get up, but her 
head, which was aching terribly, grew dizzy, and she 
fell back under a despairing consciouf-ness that her 
strength was gone. 

The day passed, but Ellen did not grow better. The 
fever still kept her body prostrate. Once or twice, 
when her grandfather was out of the room, she took 
the work she had brought home, and tried to do some 
of it while sitting up m bed. But ere a minute had 
pas^d, she became faint, whUe all grew dark around 
her. She was no better when night came. If her 
mind could have rested — if she had been free from 
anxious and distressing thoughts, nature would have 
had some power to react, but as it was, the pressure 
upon her was too great. She could not foi^t that 
they had scarcely so much money as a dollar left, and 
that her old grandfather was too feeble to work. Upon 
her rested all the burden of their support, and she was 
now helpless. 

On the next mommg Ellen was better. She could 
sit up without feeling dizzy, though her head still ached, 
and the fever had only slightly abated. But the old 
man would not permit her to leave the bed, though she 
begged him earnestly to let her do so. 

The bundle of work that Ellen had brought home, 
was wrapped in a newspaper, and this her grandfather 
took up to read some time during the day. 

"This is Mr.T- 

opened it, and saw the title. "I knew T when 

he was a poor little orphan boy. But, of course, he 
do n't remember me. He 's prospered wonderfully." 

And then his eyes went along the columns of the 
paper, and he cead aloud to Ellen such things as he 
thought would interest her. Among others was a re- 



's newspaper," said he, as he 
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minisoence by the editor — the same that we have just 
given. The old man's voice faltered as he read. The 
little incident, so feelingly described, had long since 
been hidden in his memory under the gathering dust 
of time. But now the dust was swept away, and he 
saw his own beautiful garden. He was in it and among 
the flowers ; and wishfully looking through the fence 
stood the orphan boy. He remembered havmg felt 
pity for him, and he remembered now as di^tinctly as 
if it were but yesterday, though thirty years had inter- 
vened, the light that went over the child's face as he 
handed him a few flowers that were to fade and 
wither in a day. 

Yes, the old man's voice faltered^while he read ; 
and when he came to the last sentence, the paper 
dropped upon the floor, and clasping his hands together, 
he lifted his dim eyes upward, while his lips moved in 
whispered words of thankfulness. 

" What ails you, grandpa?" asked Ellen, in surprise. 

But the old man did not seem to hear her voice. 

" Dear grandpa," repeated the girl, " why do you 
look so strangely ?" She had risen in bed, and was 
bending toward him. 

" Ellen, child," said the old man, a light breaking 
over his countenance, as though a sunbeam had sud- 
denly come into the room, " it was your old grand- 
father who gave the flowers to that poor little boy. 
Did you hear what he said ? — ^he would divide his last 
morsel." 

The old man moved about the room with his un- 
steady steps, talking in a wandering way, so overjoyed 
at the prospect of relief for his child, that he was 
nearly beside himself. But there yet lingered some 
embers of pride in bis heart ; and from these the ashes 
were blown away, and they became bright and glowing. 
The thought of asking a favor as a return for that little 
act, which was to him, at the time, a pleasure, came 
with a feeling of reluctance. But when he looked at 
the pale young girl who lay with her eyes closed and 
her face half buried in the pillow, he murmured to him- 
self, " It is for you — ^for you !" And taking up his stafi*, 
he went tottering forth into the open air. 

The editor was sitting in his oflice, writing, when he 
heard the door open, and turning, he saw before him 
an old man with bent form and snowy head. Some- 
thing in the visiter's countenance struck him as fa- 
miliar; but he did not recognize him as one whom he 
had seen before. 

« Is Mr. T in ?" inquired the old man. 

" My name is T ," replied the editor. 

" You ?" There was a slight expression of surprise 
in the old man's voice. 

" Yes, I am T , my friend," was kindly said. 

" Can I do any thing for you ? Take this chair." 

The offered seat was accepted; and as the old 
man sunk into it, his coantenance and manner be- 
trayed his emotion. 



. " I have come," said he, and his voice was unateady, 
" to do what I could not do for myself alone. But I 
cannot see my poor, sick grandchild wear out and die 
under the weight of burdens that are too heavy to be 
borne. For her sake I have conquered my own 
pride." 

There was a pause. 

" Go on," said T , who was looking at the old 

man earnestly, and endeavoring to fix his identity in 
his mmd. 

" You do n't know me ?" 

" Your face is not entirely strange," said T . " It 

must have been a long time since we met." 

"Long? Oh yes! It is a long, long time. You 
were a boy, and I unbent by age." 

" Markland \" exclaimed T , with sudden eneiigy, 

springing to his feet as the truth flashed upon him. 
Say— is it so?" 

" My name is Markland.'^ 

" And do we meet again thus !" said T , with 

emotion, as he grasped the old man's hand. " Ah, sir, 
I have never forgotten you. When a sad-hearted boy, 
you spoke to me kindly, and the words comforted me 
when I had no other comfort. The bunch of flowen 
you gave me — you remember it, no doubt — are istill 
fresh in my heart. Not a leaf has faded. They are 
as bright and green, and full of perfume as w^hen I first 
hid them there ; and there they will bloom forever— 
the unfading flowers of gratitude. I am glad you have 
come, though grieved that your declining years an 
made heavier by misfortune. Heaven has smiled on 
my eflbrts in the world. I have enough, and to spare." 

" I have not come for charity," returned Marldand. 
" I have hands, and they would not be idle, thongh it 
is not much that they can accomplish." 

" Be not troubled on that account, my friend," was 
kindly answered. " I will find something for you to 
do. But first tell me all about yourself." 

Thus encouraged, the old man told his story. It was 
the common history of loss of property and friends, and 

the approach of want with declining years. T saw 

that pride and native independence were still strong 
in Markland's bosom, feeble as he was, and really un- 
able to enter upon any serious employment ; and his 
first impulse was to save his feelings at the same time 
that he extended to him entire and permanent reKeH 
This he found no difliculty in doing, and the old man 
was soon after placed in a situation where but littie 
application was necessary, while the income was all- 
suflicient for the comfortable support of himsdf SB 
grandchild. 

The flowers offered with a purely humane feelii^ 
proved to be fadeless flowers ; and their beauty ud 
perfume came back to the senses of the giver when iril 
other flowers were dead or dying on his dtik aad 
dreary, way. 
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LABRADOR AUK, OR PUFFIN. (PrattratU Aruica.) 



ave ulready remarked Ibat 
of the Iriie Auli. Tbo Pi 
u Fralercula. Of Iho Ainj 
engraving gives ■ 
Why gives ibe I 
■aled by oiher wri 
ough the Puffin is 



ire are but two 
I belongs to the 
(Ingnlar figure of IhL 
repreBCntation \ of ii 
ng uccuunt, wMch I 
hu bave dercribei] il. 
in very btgh lilitudoB, 
Jislribuiion tbrough ihe Arciio Circle is e 

n (be soulb, making iiA firm appearance in Ihc 
or its breeding slaljiiii!;, about the middle of 
id regularly depaning belneen Lbe lOib uid 
of August. Many report to tbe islands, se- 
och a? are covered wjiha siraium of vegefable 
and here ibey dig Iheir own burrows, Trom 
I being any rabbils lo di^powcss upon lbe par- 
.i.lels Ibey frequent. They cuiDmence Itiia 
n aborit lbe first week in May, and the hole Is 
i/ eicBVBled lo Ihe dcpih of Ihree feel, often in 
ig direction, and oteasionally with two en- 
When engaged in dig^ag, which is princi- 
rformed by the males, they are Bometimes to 
a their worit ta lo admit of being lakea by 
id the Fame may aim be done during incuba- 
,t thin period I have frequently ohtBined tpeci- 
l tbrusimg my arm into the burrow, though at 
of receiving a Eevere bite from tbe powerful 
-p edged bill of ihe old bird. At the fanher 
his hole tbe single egg ii depo»ited, which in 



sixe nearly equals that of a ptdlel, and, as Peansnt ob- 
nervas, vai iea in Ibrm ; in »>me inslance^ one end be- 
ing acute, and iu nlbers equally obIu»o. lis color 
when first laid is white, but il becomes doiled and 
dirty from il» immediate contact with the earth : no 
maleriahtbeingcollecledrDra nest at ihe end oT the 
burrow. The young are hatched afler a month's in- 
cubation, and ore ihen covered with a long blackish 
down above, which gradually gives place lo the 
feathered plumage, so that at tbe end of a month or 
fire weeks they are able lo quit tbe burrow, and fol- 
low their parents lo the open tea. Soon allei this 
lime, or about the second week in August, tbe whole 
leave our coasts, commencing their equatoriDl migra- 
lion. Al an early age lbe bill of this bird is smsll and 
narrow, scarcely eiceeding that of the young Eaior- 
bill at Ihe Huue period of lib; and not till alter Iha 
second year does tbLs member acquire its full develop- 
ment, both as to depth, color, and its transverse fur- 

'■ In rooky places, they deposit their sioglo egg "m tbe 
holes and crevices. The length of the bird is about 
twelve inches. Tbe half of lbe bill nearest the head 
is Uuith ; the re«t red. The comers of the mouth are 
puckered into a kind of star. The legs and feet are 
orange. Tbe jjumogo is black and while, wiih Iho 

times gray. The young, pickled with fpico, are 
jumutiinetitQiu'idBi^dduulieB." 
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TflE LITTLE AUK (Xt gidu, Itttlano iMh, ) 



The Llllle Auk o Sea Dove is hi example of the 
geDus Mergulus. Il braves lbs indemeocy of very 
high latitudes, lod is found in inunemw flocks oa the 
inhoapitable coastB of Ureeoland, Spilibergen, and 
Melville IslsniJ. Here ihey watch the motion of the 
ice, and when il is broken up by Bloima, " they come 
down in legions, crowding into every fissure, to ban- 
quet on the cniewceoUB and other mBriao nnimals 
which lie there ai their mercy, 

" The Little Auk is belweeu nine and ten inchea in 



englh he bill IS back and hetegsmclining lobrowni 
the plnnu^ is black and while, and in winter ih* 
front of the neck, which te black in sauuner, becaaa 
whitish. It lays but one egs, of a pale, bluish green, 
on the inosi iokcceisible ledges of the piecipicM whid 
overhang ibe ocean." Such are the aocounts <a the 
natarali&ta and voyagers who have visited the arcdo 
regions. With its name of Sea Dove, its appwendy 
delicate elnicturc, and its daring and heroic habJU li 
life, it aBbrds a mon invitii^ theme to the poM. 
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Maki milh. Ibe WiM in»» givsi 


FOT,asbneyiliM>llbsi>d 


Tohli>on>auddanght«i, 


Where no flowera are hlowinc. 


Ai pure duiI hbcIdI, ilrong luid bright, 


Bo, snltn vrithvn <m harts 


Aa stTESnu of living wauii ; 


Lojo aud irulh nre growing. 


But one 1 choose from all tht real. 


No one up™ our lip. will fiiid 




" risasaot words," rincere and hind. 


PlHuanl word!, he uys, ar. like 


Bat, nuince ths fragile flowers. 


A oomb of frapanl honoy; 




The uviiigi-lniik of thriving beei. 


They hare given their honey up — 


Whoso nils ccffllflin Iheii monay, 


The more that we eadeavoi 


Wiow Ibsy, III lillle upoee, Iny up 




The gains of muiy « flnwerj top. 


The moro wo slill ahall have to spare. 


" Sweet 10 the sool," they gmtly soollie 


« rieasnut words !" let us strive 


Indaylofbillerangaiih; 


To USB Ihem very often; 


" aosllh to Ihs boBe>," IDey cheer the sick 


Other hearts IbeywUl delight. 


And lift the heads ibsi laoguiih ; 


AudoDtowi, lhe>"ll»ften; 




While God himself will hnr above, ^^^^_ 


The; touch Ihs heart at tay line. 
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O I let BS than ask God 10 plant 


11 PlMB;.t words!" Tberirei'swsva J^^^H 


InnsUii flowers of bsnuty. 


That ripples every ^^^^H 


And t«ch Q> in ™ifih -«« Ihem 




Wiih hninbit, pBifoiit fluty i 


n..th not loeh tnasie in it ; ' ^^^H 


Sweet Howert Ihnt gmoe both nge and youth, 


Nor ere the songs of breeee or ^^^H 


Love, fflOekuMS, gentleness and Imth. 
^ .. A . 
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DIRGE. 

ON THE DEATH OF A YOUNG LADY. 



MonRNFcnxT toll the t 



PASSING AWAY. 



Tfl mnt]j (here !• oag thing hen 
fVfaich nw]' not iHia niny— 

T ia tulj lave, » fond, ao dor, 
It cauiut yield iu (way T 

Oh : iDBrk the eye BTettsd now, 
And tiat la that Kommi word, 

Aud i« the cherlrted bmlitn Tow^ 



On that we prlH, on that w 



THE UNDIVIDED HEART. 

AFTER THE MANNER OF AN EARLY ENGLISH POET. 



Wben Itie rich mrrchuil aendetli oulhiaiton, 
To multiply in foreign landa and ana, 

Be acailereih il to every frieiHlly ibore, 
And •picBda bis nila lo every bvoring hreeEe. 



beor (n think npnn the day 
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Aliening 111 thy Srkle pride, 
Uciired, iicg!«lcd, and eccoBed 

" Bf(an my bralh, like blmini; t 

And ehaugiiii: mipicn wniir mid \ 
Are AinBdMl, Bnnrlih. snd drmy 

Bodcm muH tioiua, the •nice ii t 
Wlilli In mf gl-m the vnd rrsii 

And nininrclHi* Ihr j»r nr cnef. 
When UiiK and itog iliall pait H 



Anil now. u we ntind nn ihs VBTjo of the [artiiig yoar 
— lu the Inrt line in in resort of nenM !■ abool being 
wrillon, il iabultoobejr the dictate of leiiion to iM onr 
thonghle run hack. Time we auiniK recall, onr chinge 
tho piiel. What we bare done ii done fncever. Then, 
wtay, it mny be niked, tam nut Ihou|[h» thitherward! 
Whynot Imkinhfipetothe fuinrel II ii that we nay 
look Co the future with tu'ighter hnpee, made nwre certain 
thmugh repentance and good leKlntinni, 

Wlial we ate ii of moie, far more impoilanee to na than 

worldly gooda. Onr Ihonghta, tbsl, u w* review tli< 
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ind be ul] tlie while I lyiiig np treiiaure Dbnre, wbile tbi 

cw yeart. pniaci into the enflVra of another, while ke, 

nnitnl bourne, and ii leen no more among bit fiBllowI. 
rhe great difference liei in the end with iriileb eneb pto- 
ircutei hit daily calling. A giKxl end keepi In view wkat 
I juit lo the ueighlmr, while a lelBeh end «ut« ■ oh 
o iliitrgtid and even tninple npon other'* r%hta. 
At lime poinii hit Irembline Guger to the put, IM tack 

la himaeir it cooeerned, and, in HTiewing it, look eatn- 
itly at the pnrpotea which hire governed hiavaiiom 
clinna. Theie, in their aecnDnlaliont, are ID nlB tba 
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an evil form in accordance with its purpose, and such a 
form precludes the possibility of happiness. Honor and 
fame acquired in like manner, will aa certainly bring pain 
and disappointment. 

The great question then is — How far have I advanced 
in the year toward that true humanity which is built up 
into a beautiful form, through good purposes coming forth 
into good deeds ? Just so far as this true humanity has 
been attained, and no further j has the waning year been a 
well spent and profitable year. 

Is your mind not satisfied with the review measured by 
this standard ? Let the fact be wisely improved by a bet- 
ter life in the future. Begin the next year with this 
higher standard in your mind, and resolve to live up to it 
as far as is in your power. 

There is one reflection connected with this theme that 
should produce a strong impression. It is our present 
that makes our future. What we purpose and do to-day 
throws forward its effect upon our coming years. And 
this is the result of every day's life. What would not 
some of us give if we could change the rebuking past ? 
But, alas! what is done is done forever. The present 
with its deeds flits by and becomes the unchangeable past. 
We may repent of our wrong doings, but repentance 
cannot extract the sting from memory. With this thought, 
which should alone prompt to right living in the future, 
we close our brief sermon ; commending its teachings to 
the wise and simple, the rich and the poor, the old and the 
young, the learned and the unlearned, with the hope that 
it may be like a nail in a sure place, or, like apples of gold 
on pictures of silver. 



THE POLITICAL WORLD FOR 1849. 

BT J. R. CHAKDLBR. 

It seems meet that we should take some note of the 
times in which we live, and not allow a whole year to 
pass without a record of some of those startling incidents 
by which it has been distinguished. We do not pretend to 
publish " the news" — we do not mean to make commen- 
taries upon the political changes which are constantly oc- 
curring. There are papers specially devoted to such' mat- 
ters, and they do their duty with fidelity and satisfaction. 
We, however, think it proper (useful we mean, and there- 
fore proper,) to give a simple abstract of great political 
cha)iges and convulsions that have occurred in 1849. It 
may instruct some; it will probably send many more to 
the records of the times to gain minute information of such 
startling affairs. Some it may lead to reflect upon the 
mutability of human productions, and the causes which 
have wrought out such remarkable cff"ects. Others will 
probably be ready, while they mourn over the suffering and 
kindle at the bold steps and courageous conduct of the up- 
rising oppressed, abroad, to rejoice at the peace and happi- 
ness secured to our own beloved country by the institu- 
tions of republicanism which we enjoy, and to inquire 
whether such signal advantages are not M'orth a vigilance 
that shall detect the first movement, or the dangerous 
neglect that may jeopard the liberties of the people and 
the peace and prosperity of the coiuitry. 

We desire to sit down and make a small daguerreotype 
view of the nations abroad, that our Magazine may 
close the year 1849 with such a picture as would make 
ordinary readers, even the ladies, who are only ordinary 
as they are the general readers of our book, understand 
the changes which are yet to take place. But we are 
compelled to write nearly a mouth before we nominally 
fmblish, so that much may transpire between theiukstaud 
and the reading-desk ; much that may change the whole 
iplexion, the featores even of Enrop«an politici, and 
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cast either a shade or a light across the Atlantic Ag^in, 
while we sit down to adjust our instrument to catch the 
manners living us they rise, to receive and fix the forms 
of nations upon our plates, they, instead of awaiting their 
little moment, to give a perfect image, start into some re- 
volution and thus mar the picture which we would have 
strong, clear and distinct. The troubles which beset the 
whole of Italy a year ago are, if not settled, at least 
becoming less. The aflfairs of the various independent 
governments seem to be so directed as to insure a return 
to somethuig like the position they held more than two 
years since. 

In Rome, whence the Pope had been driven by the re- 
volutionary power, the French army in Italy established 
itself, after a free use of its heavy batteries. For a mo- 
ment it seemed that nothing more was intended than the 
restoration of the Pope to his temporal power. But either 
the President of France had a concealed motive in send- 
ing Oudinot with an army into Italy, or the uplifted voice 
of the liberal portion of Europe caused him to declare that 
he wished to prevent Austria and Spain from gaining in- 
fluence in Rome, and he desired with the return of the 
Pope, to see the government (under his holiness) secu- 
larized. 

Meantime the Pope, at Gaeta, apparently enjoying all 
the distinction which his elevated position as spiritual and 
temporal chief could claim, has been far from happy. He 
has seen into the motives of France, and cannot be igno- 
rant now of the spirit, the interested spirit, likely to in- 
fluence other nations which may undertake to restore him 
to Rome with all his former power. Nay, it is evident 
that he is now weighing the consideration whether it is 
best for his spiritual mission, and his temporal comforts 
and honors to receive back such rule— he sees that the 
times have changed, and he is evidently pausing to see 
how he may change with them without exposing himself 
to the outrages to which his former liberal movements ex- 
posed him. 

Venice that held out against the Austrian forces was 
compelled to capitulate. She loses the distinction which 
she had retained, and her condition as a free port is lost. 
Austria hoK even desired to build up Trieste at the expense 
of Venice. It should be remarked, however, that the po- 
litical offences of the Venetians have been more leniently 
dealt with than had been anticipated. The leaders of the 
revolt were removed to Corfu by the French before the 
Austrians entered the city. Venice and Venetian Lom- 
bardy are again the appanages of the Austrian crown. 

There was an attempt at a revolt in the Ionian Islands, 
a quasi republic under the protection of Great Britain. 
The disturbance took place in Cephalonia, and the political 
outbreak was the occasion for a band of ruffians to under- 
take to plunder and assassinate. A lending citizen of Ar- 
gistile was, with his family, burnt to death. Vigorous 
measures were adopted by Mr. Ward, the high commis- 
sioner of the British government for the Ionian Islands, and 
finally order was restored. 

Fhancb — The year 1849 opened upon France in the en- 
joyment of the^*rc« youth of Republicanism, with a Pre- 
sident elected almost unanimously by the people, and with 
a National Assembly almost ready to expire by its own 
peculiar organization. A new Assembly was elected and 
was organized in May, and early in June the President, 
Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, sent to that body bis mesrage, 
which, for the first time in Europetui history, contained a 
statement of the situation of the country minutely set 
forth, and was thus far republican. Unfortunately the 
President took occasion to set forth his own views and 
determinations in a tone far more in accordance with those 
I of his uncle, the Emperor Napoleon, than like that of those 
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large liberties which have been taken with the dresses of 
ladies elsewhere in engravings and fashion plates. Let it 
stop here. Give us models of art, even if they are a little 
nude ; we can stand that— but this is touching on the pro- 
vince of the model artists; and as the elder magazine, we 
cannot allow it — positively. Jeremy, if you have any 
influence with these people, stop tliis thing, I pray you. 

Phew I— but what if this?" 

It appears that under cover of fire-works, with sky- 
rockets, blue-lights, shooting-stars, or something of that 
sort, we are to have a grand conflagration, perhaps im- 
molation of fashionable and pretty women ; for another 
ladies magazine, audaciously— in order to offset the other, 
we suppose — promises, " a blaze of beauty throughout the 



year 
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Heavens! " can these things be, 

And overcome us like a summer cloud, 

Without our special wonder." 

And this is actually put out in the bills, before a Christian 
country, in the nineteenth century, and the police look on, 
and are silent ! 

Ah ! this comes home to " oar hearts and our bussums." 
What do we read ? " All the distinguished writers and 
authors of this country and Europe are engaged." The 
deuce they are? Oh Lord I — Our office then may be 
closed, during business hours hereafter, we suppose. 

Overlooked J by Oeorge' — News! news! " Tlic acknow- 
ledged Blackwood of America, 1650." Now is that old 
vagabond coming back again, after having enjoyed our 
hospitalities for two seasons— '42 and '43? 

If Blackwood were to come iu spirit shape, this I think 
would be his story, Jeremy : 

'' Y(^>u see I was coming along, when a tall fellow, 
our old friend, cries, * How arc you, Mr. Blackwood?' " 

'• ' Come in here,' says he, seizing my elbow, and in an 
instant I found myself deceived, swindled, jostled in among 
the wrong set. A parcel of puritanical looking dogs, 
Sitting cheek by jowl, with long gowns, play actors, 
medical students, penny-a- liners, seedy old boys and silly 
school girls. I suppose they took me for a Mormon or a 
Shaker, or perhaps a clown, and dragged me in, to add to 
the novelty of the collection. But Scotch manners 
would n't allow me to be rude, so I said, very politely, to 
the tall gentleman, if(Aa< is whisky-punch yoa have on 
the stove, I '11 take a tumbler of it. Heavens ! you should 
have heard the yell that went up, and seen the horrible 
faces; so seeing the way the wind set, I g^ve one or two 
of them a knock over the skull with ebony— bestowed my 
parting benediction upon the whole company — ladies ex- 
cepted — and came at once to head-quarters." 

Now, Jeremy, I do n't know what you may think of this 
basincss, but I say I have been silent long enough under 
various aggressions, and hereafter, I take the cudgel and 
trounce any son of a gpin who poaches on my manor. 
Why do you know that people have the audacity to auy 
that theirs is the oldest magazine, when the Casket, which 
We bougt.t, and on which Graham was based, started in 
1826, and had its colored fashions and wood engravings 
l^nted on tinted paper long before any of them opened 
their eyes. The mezzotints I was the first to put to maga- 
zine u:<e on a large scale ; and Barton's Magazine, which 
was incorporated with this, gave the first that Sartain ever 
did for a magazine of large circulation ; and yet these 
young fellows, with the down yet upon their chins, affect 
the experience of years, and learnedly talk about teaching 
their grandfather how to snuff. I care nothing about this, 
bat that it has gone far enough ; and they will after a while 
begin to believe their own stories — a bit of self-deception 
that it is a pity they should be subjected to. 

Bat, Jeremy, we live iu a fuimy world, and even with 
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our crimitml code, and prison discipline, I fear me, the 
moral reformer has a vost work to do. The shadtrs of 
right and wrong, as worked up in the woof of practical 
life, are not of colors which contrast very strongly. They 
form rather the figures of a kaleidoscope. Is there not 
a little gambling done, in the way of *' specimens" in 
literature, as well as in " specimens" in copper? Bo the 
samples shown as " inducements" always honestly repre- 
sent the real article afterward put upon the purchaser ? 
Oh ! very nice, rigid and self-compluceut moralist, " with 
good fut capon lined," why are thy hmids held up in such 
affected holy horror at thy brother, who has stumbled and 
fallen, '< because he has done this thing;" when printed 
records of thy falsified pledges and assertions, fill the 
post-towns of the country, the Union over ! The lie in 
type and upon record, is it less venal, because multiplied 
by thousands, than tliat by word, which painis upon the 
unsuspecting a suiking fancy stock! Let the canting, 
praying hypocrite, of uU trades, go down into his own 
heart, and clear it of its ♦* dead men's bones, and all unclean- 
ness," before, with bastard honesty, he casts a stone at 
his most desperate brother. 

Ah, Jeremy, is there not a thriving business done, by 
men professing to be respectable, by " The Suction and 
Pumping Process," in most of the trades of life — even iu 
the very honorable business of manufacturing and selling 
goods. Ay ! in the thousand well dressed, puuited living 
lies, that stare at you in the streets, and from behind 
counters, and impose upon the ignorant — is there no ras- 
cality ? When goods are put upon the poor and ignorant 
hired girls at high prices — the remnants of shabby gen- 
tility—are the shopkeepers honest do you suppose ? In 
the poisoned rum, that is sold for good (God defend us !) 
and which sends destitution, misery, and crime into the 
hovels of the poor — is there no weight of damnation, past 
finding out ? Is every murble palace, with steeds prancing 
at the door, the monument of a good man's well spent life ; 
has every stone and carved nitch been paid for by money 
honestly earned? Are the laces, and feathers, and gold 
and jewels, that flash upon us and glitter inthe sun, all, 
always the well-earned rewards of honest and praise- 
worthy toil ? Much of the money thus lavishly displayed, 
and on which an insolent pride fattens and corrupts, may 
it not be the legitimate rew^ard of a sin that would taint 
the fingers of a thief? Hold up thy head, young brother, 
and keep thy heart pure ; all is not lost ! the courage to 
dare, the power oud will to do arc thine ! Up ! and against 
wrong and oppression of every shade, set thy face as a 
flint, ond with conscious might and truth, press on ! The 
world is before thee where to choose — it is thy battle- 
ground I Do nobly, and thou art man — meanly, a more 
creeping thing than a worm ; upon whom every coward 
braggart will set his heel. Aye on ! there is yet to come — 
thank God — a reckoning-day, of motives and of actions, 
when assumption shall be stript— deceit exposed — the 
hollow heart laid bare, and when the secret sin of pride 
and self-complacency, dragged from its hiding-place, shall 
be thrust, blazing into its face. 

My dear Jeremy, there is a consolation in this — we shall 
see one of these times, every man's motive for the acts he 
has committed revealed — whether it is only the poor devils 
cast down, forsaken, down-trodden and despised, that die 
in the ditch, who arc damned; or whether he only is on 
his way to heaven — the sleek and lucky moralist who 
dozes over his wine — who thinks he can pave his way to 
heaven with ingots, however got, that shall be saved. 
That will be a sight worth seeing, Jeremy, for it will open 
the eyes of the.Universe, and make all things even. We 
can afford to wait for even this, can we not ? It will not 
be long. o. R. G. 
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Poems. By Robert Browning. Boston : TicJcnor^ Reed ^ 
Fields. 2 vols. l2mo. 

This edition of Browning is almost a fac-simile of the 
beautiful London edition, published by Chopmun Sc Hall, 
the only real difference between the two being that the 
American reprint costs less than hulf as much as the 
London original. 

Browning, for the last four or five years, has been 
steadily advancing to fame ; and having overcome by the 
pure strength of his genius all outward and some inward 
obstacles, is now widely recognized as a new force in 
English letters. Next to Tennyson, we know of hardly 
another English poet of the day who can be compared 
with him. He possesses striking excellences both of 
thought and diction, but he is so indisputably an origi- 
nality, that he is compelled to create the taste which ap- 
preciates him. Like almost all the poets of the new school, 
he is '' high contemplative," scorns rather than courts the 
means of popularity, and is more pleased by conquering 
one reader than by enticing many. In his distaste for the 
•tereotypetl diction and ideas of English poetrj*, he is apt 
to go to the opposite extreme of obscurity. There is a 
beautiful willfulness, a delicious bit of the devil, in him; 
accordingly many of his verses seem thrown off in an 
imaginary boxing match with professors of square-toed 
rhetoric and critics of the old school. This independence 
and pugnacity are sometimes carried to that extreme of 
recklessness, which indicates self-conceit and supercilious 
arrogance, rather than a wrestling with the difficulties of 
expression. "Sordello," a poem which the author has 
now suppressed, was a tangled mass of half-formed 
thoughts and half-clutched sentiments, tottering dizzily on 
the vanishing points of meaning; and the publication of 
such a piece of elaborate worthlessness was an insult to 
public intelligence which would have consigned to de- 
served damnation, any poet who did not possess sufficient 
genius to retrieve his reputation. 

In his best works. Browning appears as a poet gifted 
with a large reason and a wide-wandering imagination ; 
but his reason and imagination do not seem to work 
genially together — are sometimes in each other's way — and 
in their operation they sometimes strangle each other, 
lie thinks broadly and deeply, and he shapes finely ; but 
the thought does not commonly seem born in music, but 
rather born with music ; and he often gives the idea and 
the illustrative image, instead of the idea in the illustra- 
tive image. Sometimes, hi reading him, we wish he would 
abandon poetry for metaphysics, so sure and clear is his 
analysis and statement of mental phenomena ; and then 
again some magnificent comparison, metaphor or image, 
or some exquisite touch of characterization, makes us 
wish that he would abjure metaphysics, and cling to 
poetry. Compared with Tennyson, his nature would be 
called hard, and be said to lack mellowness and melody. 
That sensuous element in poetry, which proceeds from 
fusing thought, sensation, and imagination— the spiritual 
and physical— into one sweet product, " felt in the blood," 
and felt along the brain, he does not appear to have reached ; 
but then the burning words, struck off like sparks from the 
conflict of flint and steel, which come from him in his 
periods of real excitement, seem to the reader sufllcient 
compensations for his comparative absence of softness and 
harmony. He may not delight 86 much as Tennyson, bat 
he gives the mind a wider field to range in, inipirea a 



manlier feeling, and indicates a greater capacity. The 
very fact that all his works are cast in a dramatic form, 
even though tlie dramatic element is often more formal 
than real, shows that his mind has a healthy affection 
for objects, and steadily resists its own subjective 
tendencies. 

The first poem in the collection is " Paracelsus.'' This 
is an attempt to exhibit the influence on character of know- 
ledge disjoined from love, by a delineation of an aspiring 
and noble nature, smitten by a restless thirst to kuow^, and 
ruined by '< the lust of his brain." The poem ii^ot poeti- 
cally conceived ; its central idea is not organic, not the 
germinating priiiciple of the whole, but rather an abstract 
proposition logically developed; and, accordingly, the 
mechanical understanding not the vital imagination ispre- 
dominant throughout. Besides, though it exercises the 
brain not unpleasantly, it hardly gives poetic pleasure ; 
and so far from comfortable is the general impressicm it 
leaves, that the reader recurs to it only for deep or delicate 
thoughts and imaginations which are separately beaatifiil. 
As a whole, it is not philosophical enough for a treatise, 
nor beautiful enough for a poem 

'* King Victor and King Charles" is a drama containing 
four characters moderately well conceived and discri- 
minated, but evincuig dramatic genius not much above 
Bulwer's, though profounder in sentiment, and richer in 
imagination. The most dramatic passage is where Po- 
lyxena seizes her husbajid's hand, when he is on the point 
of yielding to a weak amiability of nature, and eoiijarei 
him to sacrifice her happiness and his to duty. It is the 
passage commencing — 

" King Charles ! pause here upon this strip of time, 
Allotted you out of eternity !" 

" Colombe's Birth Day" is a sweet and beautiful dra- 
matic poem, abounding in intellectual wealth. The cha- 
racters of Colombe and Valence are vigorously drawn. 
The scene between them in tlie fourth act, where he con- - 
fesses his love, is grand and exhilarating as an exhibition 
of character and passion. But the idea of the play, that of 
representing the triumph of love over wealth and rank in 
a woman fully susceptible of the charms of the latter, is 
the animating life of the piece. We hardly know, out of 
Fletcher and Shakspeare, a play where fidelity to a senti- 
ment is represented with such ethereal grace. 

Ill " Luria" and " The Return of the Druses,*' an inti- 
mate acquaintance is shown with the best and worst parti 
of human nature, and the development of the character! 
indicates that the author's dramatic skill grows with exer- 
cise. Luria is a noble character, original in conception, 
and finely developed from '' within outwards." " A Soul's 
Tragedy" has many marked excellences of thought, and 
diction, and exhibits one of the most hateful qualities in 
human nature, with a blended dramatic coolness and indi- 
vidual abhorrence, singularly felicitous. 

The *' Dramatic Lyrics" are very striking, and are HbU 
of matter. " Count Gisraond," '* Porphyria's Lorer," 
"The Confessional," "The Lost Leader," and *«TW 
Pied Piper of Hamelin," we should select as, on the nHrale^ 
the best. The latter, written for little William Macreadj, 
exhibits the peculiar vein of humor in which Browning 
excels, and of which we have indications all Ofvr 
his works. The commencement we will yentora to 
extract: 
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« Rats : 
They fought the dogs, and killed the cats, 

And bit the babies in the cradles. 
And ate the cheese out of the vats, 

And licked the soup from the cook's own ladles. 
Split open the kegs of the salted sprats, 
Made nests inside men's Sunday hats. 
And even spoiled the women's chats, 
By drowning their speaking 
And shrieking and squeaking, 
In fifty different sharps and flats." 

But the gprandest pieces in the volume are " Pippa 
Passes," and " A Blot in the 'Scutcheon." The latter, in 
the opinion of Dickens, is the finest poem of the century. 
We think there can be detected in it that hardness of touch 
which characterizes the other dramas, but the depth and 
pathos of the matter, and the approach to something like 
impassioned action in the events, make it wonderfully im- 
pressive. Once read it must haunt the imagination forevejr, 
for its power strikes deep into the very substance and core 
of the soul . Thorold's adamantine pride, and Guendolen's 
sweet woman's sympathy, and Mildred's awful sorrow, 
can never be forgotten. Mildred's repetition, in moments 
of agony or half'cousciousness, of the ]ines-~ 

" I was so young — I loved him so — I had 
No mother— God forgot me — and I fell — '* 

exceeds in pathetic effect any thing in English dramatic 
literature since the Elizabethan era. 

We hardly know how to express our admiration of 
*' Pippa Passes," making as it does the " sense of satisfac- 
tion ache," with its abounding beauty. In this piece the 
author's nature seems for once to have become fluid, and 
gushes out in melodious thought and passion. Pippa her- 
self is one of poetry's most exquisite creations, and, 
among her many " passes," those she m^ikcs into the 
hearts and imaginations of a thousand readers, ought not 
to be overlooked. The design of the play is new, and it 
would be difficult to state in an intellectual form the 
source of its charm. Its completeness is in its seeming 
incompleteness. The grandest scene is that between 
Ottima and Sebeld, the fine audacity uf which carries us 
back to the elder period of the English drama. The 
greatest instance of imagination in Browning's works is 
contained in this scene. We givs it below : 

<' Buried in woods we lay, you recollect; 

Swift ran the searching tempest overhead. 

And ever and anon some bright white shaft 

Burnt thrcmgh the pine-tree roof— here burnt and there. 

As if God's messenger through the close wood screen 

Plunged and replunged his weapon at a venture, 

Feeling for guilty thee and me." 

The dedication of " Pippa Passes" is beautifully in- 
genius : 

<* I DEDICATX 
XT BEST INTENTIONS, IN THIS POEM, MOST ADMIEINGLT, 



TO THE AUTHOR OF " ION," — 

MOST AFFECTIONATELY TO 

ME. SERJEANT TALFOtTRD." 

We trust that the elegant editiou of Browning, which 
we have here noticed, will make him widely known in the 
United States. The volumes are in Tickuor Sc Co.'s best 
■tyle, both as regards type aiid paper. 

Fkif$ieian and Patient^ or a Practical View of the Mutual 
Hutiesy Relations and Interests of the Mfdical Profession 
amd the Community. By Worthington Hooker^ M. D, 
Ntuf York : Baker f Seribner. 1 vol. 12mo. 

Thiii* a timely production, written by a man who ap- 
pears to have sterling honesty aa well as sterling sense, 
aud devoted to a lobject as interesting as any which can 
engage the attention of the community. We hope it will 
attract suflicient attention to insure its extensive circula- 



tion, and bring it within the notice of all families. The 
author grapples with his subject thoroughly, and almost 
exhausts it Owing to the various forms, genteel and 
vulgar, which quackery has assumed in our day, no person, 
intelligent or ignorant, is safe from some one mode of its 
operation, as it has contrivances for every age, disposition, 
grade of mental developement, and social station. Dr. 
Hooker has gone elaborately over the whole matter, and 
has really given the philosophy as well as the facts of 
empiricism, both as it exists out of the profession aud in 
it. He does not spare those physicians who follow medi- 
cine as a trade, instead of pursuing it as a profession, 
<< and study the science of patient-getting to the neglect of 
the science of patient curing," while in showing the pro- 
cesses of the quack in experimenting on the credulity of 
his victims, he has done an essential service to the health 
of the community. We can but reiterate the hope that 
the volume, full as it is of practical wisdom, will be ex- 
tensively circulated, and do its part toward enlightening 
the most quack-ridden people on the face of the earth. 

History of England from the Invasion of Julius Ca-sar to 
the Abdication of Janus the Second. By David Hume. 
Bostoti : PhillipSf Sampson ^ Co. Vols. 1, 2, 3,4, Vimo. 

This edition of Hume is uniform with the some pub- 
lishers' edition of Macaulay. It is neatly printed in good 
sized type, and is placed at a price sufficiently cheap to 
bring it within the reach of the humblest reader. It is 
reprinted from the last and best London edition, and is pre- 
faced by Hume's delightful autobiography. It is needless 
to inform our readers that the work is a classic, and ranks 
with the greatest historical works ever written in this 
world. But though its fame is wide, we doubt if the 
generality of the reading public give it their attention. 
This is really abstinence from pleasure as well as instruc- 
tion, for Hume is among the most fascinating of narrators. 
His style is simple, clear, racy, and flowing, beyond that 
of almost any English historian, and being but a trans- 
lucent mirror of events and reflections, it attracts no atten- 
tion to itself, aud therefore never tires. The wonder of 
the book is its happy union of narration and reflections and 
the skill with which every thing is brought home to the 
humblest capacity. It belongs to that class of works in 
which power is not paraded, but unobtrusively insinuated 
in thoughts carelessly dropped, as it were, in the course 
of a familiar narration of interesting incidents. *' Easy 
writing," said Sheridan, " is cursed hard writing." The 
easy style ofHumi is an illustration. The reader, at the end, 
feels that he has been keeping company with a great man, 
girted with an extraordinary grasp and subtlety of mind, 
but during the journey he thought he was but chatting with 
an agreeable and intelligent familiar companion. 

Success in Life. The Merchant. By Mrs. L. C. Tuthill. 
New York : Geo. P. Putnam. 1 vol. Vimo. 

The present volume is the first of a series of six, in 
which the authoress intends to indicate therationale of the 
successful merchant, law)'er, mechanic, artist, physician 
and farmer, illustrating each department by biogrraphical 
anecdotes. We have here, as. the leader of the series, a 
volume on The Merchant. The style is gossiphig, with- 
out much pretension to beauty or correctness, but the 
matter indicates a shrewd mind and extensive miscel- 
laneous reading. There is one chapter devoted almost 
wholly to Robert Morris, a man whose amplitude of mind 
comprehended both statesmanship and commerce, and 
whom Burke might have adduced in proof of his assertion, 
that he had known merchants with the large conceptions 
of statesmen, aud statesmen with the little notions of 
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pedlars. Mrs. Tuthill chats very agreeably of Morris, apotheosis of the writer. The reader finds the narrative 
and among other anecdotes of him, gives a laconic letter of the events of the revolution altogether inferior in interest 
he wrote to some French officers in the American army, to the exhibition of Lemartine, and he is lost in wonder 
on their insolently demanding an immediate settlement of as he thinks what must be the character of a nation in 
their arrears of pay. Here it is, and it is a good example of which such a man could be lifted into power. The author, 
cutting knots which cannot be untied : " Gentlemen,— I beyond any man we have ever known through history, 
have received this moniing your application.' I jnake the fiction, or actual life, can fasten his gaze on himself as 
earliest answer to it. You demand immediate payment, I mirrored in his self-esteem, and exclaim, *< thou art bean- 
have no money to pay you with." Weextract this letter as tiful and good." Old John Bunyan, in descending one 
a model to those of our readers who are often puzzled, under day from the pulpit, where he had preached with tremen- 
similar circumstances, to hit upon the right mode of an- dous power, was accosted by an old lady with the com- 
nouncing such uncomfortable demands to perform the pliment, «' Oh ! what a refreshing sermon !" " Yes," re- 
impossible, plied Bunyan, '* the Devil whispered in my ear to that 

eflfect as I came down." Now this devil is at Lnmartiiie's 

Sketchts of Life and Ckaraeur. By T. S. Arthur. Illus- ear all the time, but Laroartine mistakes him for on angel. 

trat^ with Sixteen Engravings ^ and a Portrait of the 

Author. Philadelphia : /. W. Bradley, 48 North Fourth ^ ^«"'«» ««^ *" Daughter. By J. K. Paulding. Nev> 

Street 1840. York : Baker ^ Seribner. 2 vols. 12mo. 



Mr. A rthur's name, as a delineator of American character 
and manners, and un earnest and sincere advocate of sound, 
uncompromising morality, is already familiar to the read- 



We are glad to welcome Mr. Paulding back again to the 
land of romance, even though he enters it with a aorae- 
what jaunty air, and a somewhat scornful toss of his head. 
There is a bitter, if we may not call it saucy, brilliancy 



ing public, not only in the United States but in Europe. , . .u u- v .u- i • .u j 

„r . . . , . about our author, "which we thuik 18 rather a recommenda- 

tiis object, in every pnxluction of his able pen, is well ... ^. . j • »u . ' i u u 

, , .' , tion than otherwise, and m the present volumes be has 

understood to be utility— utility in the highest sense of .... ,....., j ,,, . . mu u - 

, , , • u . i- , , ,. exhibited it to his heart's and gall's content. The work is 

the word, that which has reference to man's eternal well- ... . . , , ,, j •.• j /■ • 

dedicated, m a humorously reckless and cntic-defymg 

preface, to the " most high and mighty sovereign of sove- 
reigns. King People," and scattered through the novel are 

„,..., ^,. .. . , . abundant pleasant impertinences, sufficiently marked by 

readers. Una is the secret of his wide-spread popularity. ..•.,,,. j . u . . .• i . .u j 
„ . , ,,.,.. individual whim and crotchet, to stimulate the reader to go 



being. In bis lighter us well as in his graver eflfusions, the 
same exalted object is always kept steadily in view. He 
writes to improve the characters and exult the aim of his 



Men love and respect those who exhibit a steudy, con- 
sistent, and persevering adherence to principle. In the 



on reading, even should the interest of the story flag. We 

^ , . , . . . . have only had time to dip into the work, here and there, 

princely mansions of the Atlantic merchants, and m the . , . . . , .v . •. <t • v /•« 

*^ , , , . ^ , , , , , . . but have read enough to know that it " means mischief," 

rude h)g-cabin8 of the backwoodsmen, the name oi Arthur . . • i. . **• t. u- » • ■ 

f, , , . • . J I y. • . , . . and that it has more than Mr. Paulding's common raciness 

IS equally known and cherished as the friend of virtue, and . , • ». 

. , ' , - ' and plain speaking. 

the eloquent advocate of temperance. i- r o ^^^^ 

The work before us is a judicious selection made by the The approach of the holydays is, as usual, nmrked by 

author himself, from his most popular tales. His numerous the advent of new publications. 

admirers will rejoice in an opportunity to possess them- Among the most beautiful that have been laid upon oar. 

selves of so consideruble a number of his best performances, table are The Life of Christ , by the Rev. H. Hastings 

not in the fugitive shape of articles for the journals, but in Weld, and a new edition of Dr. Johnson's admirable* 

an elegant volume of over four hundred octavo pages, Rasselas. These works are published by Messrs. Hogav 

richly illustrated with engravings, and handsomely got up Sc Thompson, in the most finished and approved manner, 

in every respect. We predict for this volume a very ex- conforming in style to Paul and Virginia, and the Vieari 

tensive sale, nud particularly recommend it as a highly ap- of Wakfjitld, issued by the same gentlemen huit year.J^ 

proprinte gift-book in the present holyday season. As it Wc camiot speak too highly of the typographical execa^ 

is a subscription book, it will be sold only by agents. Mr. tion of the volumes before us, or the magnificent biiidinf 

J. W. Bradley, 48 North Fourth street, Philadelphia, is i» which they are enclosed. Both are superb, and refleeC 

the publisher, and persons at a distance con order it credit alike on the publishers, and the artists who have iB- 

from him. vested with new charms, two volumes which deservedly 

merit a place in every library. 

History of the French Revolution of 13i3. By A. De La- -,. « .> n^ • • .u .-.i r i j- 1 • _>«. 

. „ . .. „ . ; ,. . ....... rA« Poe<'5 0^<frin^, is the title of a splendid volume of 

marttne. Translated by Francis A. Darivage and William i .• u i i j-^ j u »« » . .. 

„ ,,. _ BL ,,' c. c « * . nearly SIX hundred pages, edited by Mrs Halb, and pnhc 

S. Chase. Boston: Phillips. Sampson Sr Co. 1 vol. i- . ,u *r r. , e. .. • J i^.i 

^ * ^ " lished by Messrs. Gbsgo & Elliott. It is beautifully 

illustrated, and will, we think, prove one of the roost p<^ 

This is an admirable translation of a work requiring pular gift books of the season— for it is a gift book— «i 

something more than a knowledge of French to be well the fair editor justly remarks, on a new plan, the contend 

translated . The spirit is rendered as well as the letter. The of which are of more value thon the cover, and she does 

book itself, will outlive all of Lamartine's other produc- not assume too much, when she declares that in thH 

tions, from its connection with a great historical event, even volume will be found the most perfect gems of genius the 

if it were not invaluable as a psychological curiosity. No English knguage has preserved suice the days of Spenser. • 

reader who penetrates into its animating spirit, curious to More than four hundred authors are quoted, and in the 

discover in Lamarline»s individual character the source arrangement of the book, great care has been taken to 

of its miraculous self-content can resist the impression exhibit the peculiar excellencies of each writer. That- 

that the author considers himself so much a god, that he Mrs Hale has acquitted herself admirably in the ezeea* . 

would not be in the least surprised if a bond of fanatics tion of an arduous undertaking, is an nnquestionaUe &ct, 

should erect a temple for his worship. No man, whose and her eflbrU have been nobly seconded by the Ubenlitf 

nature was not in his own estimation raised above human of the publishers, in sparing neither labor nor expense to 

natore, eonld possibly have the face to present soeh a work prepare for the public taste a most beautiful, valoable, aol- 

-as the pressnt to the public eye. It is a sentimental acceptable volume. 
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